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INTRODUCTION- 


WmkT !  i&other  book  of  xnrdM  I  aad  Aat,  too,  detcribing  tho 
ground  o?er  triii^  so  many  have  traToIted  before !  What  good 
zenson  Ciaa  a  aoan  of  prindple  and  of  sound  judgment  gitre  for  fliach 
a  publication  ?  The  author  of  the  following  pages  for  some  time 
dodMed  whethev  he  coold  giye  any  good  reason  for  bringing  sttdi 
a  work  bafore  the  public;  especially  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
his  trsTels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  He  nught  plead  the  old 
azeasey  the  wish  of  friends ;  he  might  say,  what  every  one  is 
aware  of,  diat  the  rapid  changes  in  this,  that  has  been  justly  char« 
actariaed  the  ''transiticm  age,"  constantly  bring  up  new  phases 
of  observation  to  the  discerning  travefler ;  and  he  might  strength* 
en  these  considerations  by  the  known  fact,  that  the  varieties  of 
tastes,  and  professions,  and  intellectual  habits  lead  different  obseis 
vers  to  notice  and  describe  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing ; 
end  ihns  not  only  does  each  sucoesnve  traveller  give  a  new  view^ 
bat  the  sketches  of  many  are  indispensaUe  to  complete  the  por* 
traitore.  All  these  might  have  some  weight;  but,  perhaps,  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  every  one  that  the  present  publication  was 
stricUy  needed,  or  vroald  compensate  the  toeU-read  public  for  the 
axpense  of  purcharing  and  time  dreading.  Another  considera- 
tion, however,  has  influenced  the  author  in  this  publication^  It 
ia  this ;  if  the  subjects  of  discussion  and  the  objects  of  description 
are  not  new  to  a  great  portion  of  the  public,  diey  nevertheless  are 
to  some,  and  very  probably  to  many,  into  whose  hands  the  follow- 
ing sheets  may  faU.  Almost  evexy  writechas  his  own  circles  of 
aesociation,  greater  or  less,  to  which  his  personal  or  pnbKc  influence 
may  be  extended,  when  more  distant  influences,  although  superior,, 
might  not  seach  them.    It  is  only  in  ihie  way  diat  all  dasses  pad 
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parte  of  society  are  made  to  ahare  in  the  rmt  accumulations  of 
knowledge  which  characterize  the  age*  If  the  religious  associa- 
tions, or  professional  pursuite^  or  extensive  personal  acquaintances 
give  the  writer  of  the  follomng  pages  any  chance  for  extending 
the  knowledge  of  facte  with  which  so  many  are  already  acquainted, 
be  will  esteem  it  a  pleasure  to  be  the  humble  channel  of  such 
communications.  He  is  well  aware  that  such  an  agency  will  be 
attended  with  no  posthumous  reputetion;  that  the  production 
must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  of  only  an  ephemeral  char- 
acter ;  and  that,  at  best,  after  it  has  secured  ite  temporaiy  object^ 
it  will  fall  into  the  great  mass  of  transient  literature,  that  passes 
into  oblivion  with  the  age  that  gave  it  birth.    Still  it  mwf  produce 

some  good  effecte,  that  will  remain  after  their  origin  is  forgotten, 

ft 

Especially  some  of  the  rising  generation,  to  numbers  of  whom 
the  author,  by  his  calling,  holds  an  interesting  relation,  may  receive 
some  favourable  impressions  and  gain  some  additional  knowledge^ 
which  will  not  be  lost  on  them,  or  those  whom  diey,  in  their  turn, 
may  influence.  This  is  what  the  author  ventures  most  to  ei^ct^ 
and  it  is  certainly  what  he  most  desires. 

The  reasons  just  given  for  publishing  the  following  journal  have 
influenced  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  composition.  I  have  de- 
sired to  call  my  readers,  and  especially  the  young,  not  only  to  such 
facts  as  will  merely  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  the  existing  stete 
of  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  but  also  to  such  facte  and  prin« 
ciples  as  will  more  efiectually  prepare  them  for  the  great  purpo* 
ses  of  their  being.  The  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indicate  that 
the  moral  conflicte  which  have  heretofore  been  conducted  with 
but  partial  success,  because  they  have  been  conducted^  by  but  few, 
and  have  been  circumscribed  in  their  sphere,  must  take  a  wider 
range,  and  must  be  carried  on  with  greater  efficiency  in  the  various 
departmente  of  political,  moral,  and  religious  reform.  For  thia 
great  work  our  youth  should  be  trained.  But  an  essential  part  of 
that'traimng  is  an  acquaintance  with  the  present  conditicms  of  so- 
ciety.   By  this  one  is  taught  not  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  h€Wp 
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knd  wJierej  and  when  he  may  exert  his  influence,  be  It  great  or 
Bma]],  in  the  common  cause.  If  ineie  pleasure  were  to  be  comf 
municated,  I  should  not  write  on  these  subjects,  which  others  can 
adorn  more  tastefully  than  myself ;  if  mere  description  of  foreign 
objects  were  the  design,  I  should  not  delineate  scenes  which  have 
been  so  often  delineated,  and  by  pencils  far  more  skilful  than  mine* 
But  if  any  important  truths,  any  facts  connected  with  politics  or 
morals,  education  or  religion,  can  be  wrought  into  the  incidents 
of  a  journal  so  as  to  make  them  readable  or  acceptable,  this  is 
most  that  I  can  hope. 

With  respect  to  the  truth  and  general  accuracy  of  the  state 
ments  here  made,  I  think  I  may  pledge  myself  to  the  public ;  but 
still  some  errors  will  undoubtedly  be  noticed.  When  I  see  how 
many  mistakes  the  late  foreign  journalists  who  have  travelled  in 
our  country  have  made,  and  made,  too,  vnthan  apparent  desire  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  but  feel  there  is  great  danger  that  I  a}so 
should  make  similar  mistakes  with  respect  to  the  countries  throu|^ 
which  I  have  travelled ;  especially  as  I  have  had  too  little  time  to 
accomplish  all  I  desired  in  my  investigations  abroad,  and  too  little 
leisure  since  I  returned  to  review  and  digest  the  materials  which  I 
had  so  hastily  coUected. 

In  my  notes  on  England,  H  may  be  thouj^t,  without  a  word  of 
eiqplanation,  that  I  hav^  made  the  afiairs  of  my  own  denomination 
there  too  prominent.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that,  in 
connexion  with  other  objects  that  claimed  my  attention  abroad,  I 
was  specially  delegated  by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  to  represent  to  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  England  the  state  of  the  church  here,  and  to 
keep  up  that  friendly  interchange  of  Christian  salutation  and  that 
official  intercourse  between  the  two  churches  which  has  heretofore 
existed.  To  Methodists  this  must  be  a  matter  of  interest,  because, 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  it  is  with  them  a  family  concern.  To  oth- 
ers, the  subject  may  possess,  to  some  extent,  the  interest  of  novel^* 
The  intejmal  organization  and  practical  working  of  this  modifica* 
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tion  of  Chrifltiani^  is  but  litde  JKSie«rB,  I  appreln^n^in  this  cooo- 
try;  UMlyetitwaaubjectwoitfaytbeitUeii^ioapf  ihe  ph^ 
tbe  philttiifcropifit,  and  the  Chmtian.  Few  commimitiea  ane 
wielding  rack  in  extended  and  efficient  influeBce  in  our  world  at 
the  present  day  as  the  Wesleyan  Methodials.  As  one  fof  the  ex* 
traoicdinaiy  featnres  of  ttie  present  age,  tfaenefoiEe,  tfais  subject 
should  be  understood;  and  hence  I  baire  not  hesitaled  tOigiise  it  a 
prominent  place  in  that  psrt  of  the  IbOowiiig  joiunal  that  relates 
to  England. 

Many  of  the  letters  that  are  incorporated  in  the  Crowing  work 
were  written  at  ^mersnt  tines  during  my  lour  to  tbe  persons  to 
whom  they  are  addressed;  but  these  covered  bu^  a  smsller 
portion  of  Ihe  to[HCS  whidi  I  wiriied  to  introduceu  A  questioni 
dierefare^  came  np,  in  preparing  the  tnalerials  for  the  press, 
wtiether  these  letters  should  be  enknged  and  viukiplied  so  as  to 
place  an  the  matter  in  the  same  form;  or  wtoher>  letting  these 
stand  essentially  as  tbqr  ^mm*  "^riAi  the  Mcessary  reiriaion  and 
corrections,  the  additional  matter  dbould  be  ihrvMsn  into  theibno 
of  plain  nanattve.  The  IsMler  method^  as  wjU  be  aeen,  has  been 
adopted.  Tins,  I  kndw,  is  rather  out  of  the  oommon  course^  and 
may  be  the  cause  of  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  style ;  bet  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  no  objection ;  nay,  .that  perhaps 
the  monotony  of  one  unTsried  form  may  be  relieved  by  tbe 
change,  and  be,  at  least,  tio  dmwhaek  upon  the  interest  of  the 
work.  I  had  much  mere  nuOter  which  I  mi^  have  ittserted; 
but  I  have  asade  my  book  already  too  Jaige,  aeeerdingto  the  /ash- 
ion  of  the  day ;  and  isshion  will  ha^e  its  ij^bienoe  in  the  sice  of  a 
book  as  wen  as  in  eTorythii^  eke*- 

I  commit  die  work  to  the  pubbe  not  without  some  solicitude ; 
but,  such  M  it  is,  as  it  has  been  promised,  the  public  must  have 
it.  If  it  does  little  good,  I  trust,  si  least,  it  wiU  do  no  harm;  and 
that  is  more  than<«n  be  said  of  ail  that  faUs  from  the  press  at  the 
present  day. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Letter  to  the  Editon  of  tlie  Cfaxistiaa  Advocate  and  JounaL 

Liverpool,  Oct  88,  ISSSu 
RkTBREKD  and  DtAR   SlltS, 

I  have  at  length  arrived  in-  Liverpool,  after  a  short  passage  of 
about  eighteen  days.  And  I  hasten,  acc<mlij|g  to  promise,  to  give 
jou,  and,  through  yon,  my  friends  generally,  the  information  that, 
through  Divine  mercy,  we  are  all  in  heahh  and  good  spirits. 

Before  giving  you  any  account  of  the  events  of  the  passage,  I 
beg  the  privilege  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  kind  at- 
tentions of  my  friends  in  your  city,  who  manifested  to  the  last  such 
kind  offices  of  friendship  as  wiU  not  be  easily  erased  from  my 
memory.  One  looks  back  widi  feetings  which  none  but  those 
who  have  them  can  fully  comprehend,  to  the  expressions  and  acts 
of  friendship  and  sympathy  which  they  have  receivM  from  those 
they  love  and  honour  in  their  own  country,  vffaen  in  the  land  of 
atrangers  they  &id  themselves  alone  in  the  midst  of  multitudes. 
Such  is  our  present  situation.  As  we  aj^roached  die  pier  of 
Prince's  Dock,  many  of  our  passengers  looked  out,  and  hailed 
some  acquaintance  or  friend,  some  brother  or  sister,  who  stood 
ready  to  clasp  them  by  the  hand,  and  welcome  them  on  shore. 
It  was  then  that  I  felt  the  contrast ;  the  thought  came  over  me 
like  the  chill  of  winter,  not  one  stands  ready  to  welcome  me !  We 
left  a  land  of  friends,  who  attended  us  to  the  last — to  the  dock — 
to  the  steamboat — to  the  ship — ^to  the  Hook;  nor  did  they  leave 
us  till  the  last  opportunity  of  returning ;  but  here  all  are  strangers. 
But  enough  of  this.  We  shall  doubtless  find  or  make  friends  here 
*->and,  if  not,  we  may  maintain  an  intercourse  with  diose  we  have 
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left,  second  only  in  its  pleasures  to  the  delights  of  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  accommodations  of  the  New-York  and 
Liverpool  line  of  packet  ships ;  but,  after  all,  my  expectations  did 
not  come  up  to  the  reality.  Everything  was  arranged  in  the  best 
order.  The  fixtures  about  the  ship  are  just  such  as  they  should 
be.  In  fact,  almost  everything  is  d^fiscture.  Your  bed,  your  table, 
your  sofa,  is  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  ship  itself,  so  that  the 
ro(;king  and  pitching  of  die  vessel  cannot  disturb  your  accommo- 
dations. The  dining-table  is  not  only  firmly  attached  to  the  floor 
of  the  cabin,  but  the  leaf  is  divided  into  three  parallel  compart- 
ments, with  elevated  mouldings  on  the  outer  edges  and  between, 
so  as  to  form  three  grooves— one  for  the  public  or  common  dishes 
in  the  centre,  and  the  two  outer  ones  for  the  plates  of  the  guests. 
Thus  prepared,  with  an  immoveable  support  for  the  back  and  an- 
other for  the  feet,  you  may  bid  defiance  to  the  rocking  of  the  ship 
and  eat  on — ^provideil,  however,  the  motion  does  not  rock  you  out 
of  your  appetite,  which  was,  in  fact,  my  case  most  of  the  passage, 
as  you  may  learn  by  nay  letter  to  Dr.  R • 

As  to  food,  we  had  an  abundance,  and  of  a  great  variety.  We 
had  on  board  a  cow  for  furnishing  the  ship  with  milk ;  and  for 
fresh  provisions  we  had  an  ample  stock  of  live  geese,  turkeys, 
ducks,  hens,  pigs,  and  sheep,  besides  the  dressed  meats  brought 
from  New-York.  These,  with  puddings,  pastry,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  were  furnished  us  in  suitable  variety  and  appropriate  ar- 
rangement four  times  each  day. 

The  Roscoe  is  a  fine  ship,  and  the  commander.  Captain  Delano, 
is  not  only  an  excellent  conunander  and  navigator,  but  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  intelligence  and  politeness.  He  gave  universal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  passengers,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  wannest  ac- 
knowledgments. The  subordinate  officers  were  also  fine  men, 
the  crew  excellent,  the  servants  remarkably  active  and  attentive 
to  our  every  want. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  quick  passages  of  the  New- York 
packet  ships  undoubtedly  is  the  unwearied  and  incessant  attention 
that  is  paid  to  the  management  of  the  ship.  Every  veering  and 
varying  breeze  is  not  only  noticed  when  it  comes,  but,  it  would 
seem,  anticipated  also,  so  that  nothing  is  lost.  The  whole  of  na- 
ture's agency,  as  we  may  say,  is  used  vp  to  help  us  on  our  course 
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We  had  a  pleasant  company  of  twenty-fiy^  in  the  cabin,  be- 
sides about  forty  in  the  steerage.  It  will  hardly  be  of  sufficient 
interest  to  you  or  your  readers  to  give  either  a  detailed  account  o( 
the  passengers  or  of  the  eients  of  the  Toyage.  ^  What  is  there  in  an 
ordinary  sea  voyage  worth  journalizing  and  publishkng  ?  We  may 
indeed  rhiqpsodize  upon  the  fathomless  depths  and  ihe  shoreless  ex* 
panse  of  old  ocean;  we  may  talk  of  its  coral  reefs  and  pearly 
beds,  which  we  cannot  see ;  we  may  descant  upon  the  rising  and 
setting  sun,  ascending  and  descending  hke  a  globe  of  fire  from 
and  into  the  mighty  waters ;  upon  the  phosphorescent  glow  of  the 
evening  ripple,  and  of  the  white  crest  of  the  heaving  billow — all 
ibis,  if  it  had  not  been  worked  up  into  poetry  and  prose  a  thou* 
sand  and  a  thousand  times,  might  be  very  well ;  but  what  ordinary 
genius  can  give  a  new  form  or  additional  interest  4o  these  oft-re- 
peated descriptions?  In  viewing  these  scenes,  the  contemplative 
mind  finds  much  to  admire,  the  devout  mind  much  to  excite  his 
veneration  fw  the  God  of  nature,  and  the  imaginative  mind  much 
to  enkindle  the  fires  of  poetry.  The  whole,  however,  soon  be- 
comes monotcmous,  and  a  desire  for  a  change  seems  to  absorb 
every  other.  Whether  it  will  be  c<mstrued  into  a  deficiency  of 
imagination,  a  want  of  taste,  or  a  lack  of  the  spirit  of  devotion  on 
the  part  of  our  company,  I  cannot  say ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  nothing 
we  met  with  during  the  voyage  seemed  to  diffuse  such  universal 
pleasure  over  all  minds  as  the  sight  of  the  light  on  Cape  Clear, 
which  we  made  in  about  fifteen  days :  and  best  of  all  was  ihe  mo- 
mmt  when  we  set  foot  on  the  pier  of  Prince's  Dock  in  Liverpool, 
near  the  close  of  our  eighteenth  day  firom  the  Battery  in  New- 
York.  So  much  for  our  voyage ;  and  let  this  suffice — ^witb  the 
excepti<m  that,  for  variety's  sake,  and  that  those  who  are  longing 
for  the  opportunity  of  careering  sublimely  and  poetically  upon  the 
mighty  ocean  may  know  something  of  the  pleasures  of  such  a  voy- 
age, I  have  attempted  a  sketch  of  sea-sickness,  which  possibly 
may  meet  you  through  another  channel. 

The  letter  alluded  to  was  to  an  eminent  gentleman  of  the  med- 
i^  profe8sio%in  New-York,  and  is  here  inserted. 

Mr  nsAR 'Doctor, 
You  will  learn  from  other  sources  of  my  safe  arrival,  and  other 
drcumstances  dihnected  therewith,  particularly  that  we  were 
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highly  pleased  with  Ae  captain,  the  ship,  the  passengers,  aad,  in 
short,  that  we  had  nothing  to  complain  of  except  that  most  un« 
pitied,  and,  I  may  ahnost  say,  &at  most  distressing  of  all  diseases, 
the  sea-sickness.  This  lugabrious  topia  I  have  lesenred  far  you, 
partly  to  reti^ate  upon  the  faculty  for  not  providing  a  remedy, 
and  partly  because  you  will  better  judge  than  one  of  the  uninitia- 
ted in  the  mysteries  of  physiology  whether  or  not  what  I  may  say 
on  the  subject  will  be  of  any  consequence  to  the  urUraveUing' 
public — ^if  there  be  any  such  in  these  stirring  days.  I  say  of  any 
consequence,  by  which  I  certainly  do  not  mean  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  reader,  but  for  his  infonnation,  and  for  the  enlargement  of' 
his  sphere  of  sympathy,  and  possibly  for  the  gratification  of  his: 
curiosity.  If  I  sui^sed  that  any  sketch  of  this  disease  wouU: 
produce  even  the  premonitory  symptoms  upon  my  readers,  I  could 
not  find  it  in  my  heart  to  inflict  the  misery  upon  one  of  the  sona 
of  Adam— eax:<pt  on  the  physicimne ;  nor  even  upon  them,  except 
in  hope  that  it  would  put  them  upon  extra  exertions  to  find  a  core. 
On  board  the  steamboat  which  conveyed  us  to  the  Hook,  you' 
suggested-  and  saaiclioned  the  theory,  which  I  believe  has  gained^ 
extensive  authority  with  the  faculty,  and  certainly  seems  very 
plausible,  and  accords  well  witk  many  of  the  symptoms,  that  the;  * 

disease  is  the  inversion  of  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  digestite; 
muscles  through  the  stomach  and  viscera.  Alas !  what  a  picture^ 
of  this  distressing  disorder  {  Only  conceive  the  impleasant  sen* 
sation  which  this  unnatural  action  must  produce  ! — ^the  loathing, 
the  shrinking  back,  and  the  spasmodic  action  of  ail  the  digestive, 
organs  !  And  when  this  system  of  internal  ^'  agitation''  is  begun,, 
it  is  increased  by  its  ovm  action.  The  spasm  increases  the  irri- 
tation, and  the  irritation  increases  the  susceptibility  to  spasmodic'  | 
action,  until  the  codla  of  the  stmnach  and  all  the  abdominal  viscera  i 
are  convulsed.  The  sensations  produced,  however,  are  not  those  i 
of  pain,  as  we  commonly  use  the  term,  but  of  loathing — of  sick-  ' 
ness— of  deathlike  sickness,  until  nature  is  wearied,  and  the  poor 
sufierer  feels  that  life  itself  is  a  burden.  He  is  told  he  must  not 
give  up  to  it — he  must  keep  about,  take  the  air,  and  drive  it  off. 
At  first  he  thinks  he  will— he  believes  he  caA— and,f  erhaps,  after' 
the  first  complete  action  of  his  nausea,  feels  relieved,  and  imagines 
that  he  has  conquered ;  but  another  surge  comes  on,  and  rolls  him 
and  his  vessel  a  few  feet  upward ;  and  again  ske  sinks,  and  he^ 
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with  her— but  not  all  of  him;  his  body  gbes  down  with  the  Tea- 
eel,  as  it  is  meet  it  should,  accoidiDg  to  the  laws  of  grayitation ; 
but  that  which  his  body  coBtaias  cannot  make  leady  for  so  speedy 
a  descent  The  contained  has  receired  an  impetus  iqpwaid*  and 
it  keeps  on  in  this  direcdon,  while  the  container  goes  down  with 
the  sUp.    The  result  may  readily  be  infeiied. 

But  eyen  then  Ae  worst  is  still  to  come.  When  the  upwaxd 
action,  the  dhstressing  nausea,  the  conTulsiTe  retching  continue, 
the  deeper  secretions  are  disturbed,  and  the  mouth  is  literally 
filled  with  gall  and  bitterness.  All  objects  around  you  now  lose 
their  interest ;  the  sea  has  neither  beauty  nor  sublimity ;  the  roar- 
ing of  the  wave  is  like  the  wail  of  death ;  the  careering  of  the  shqp 
before  the  wind  '^  like  a  thing  of  life"  is  but  the  hastening  and  ag- 
gravation of  agony.  Your  sympathy,  if  not  lost,  is  paralyzed; 
your  dear  friend — periiaps  the  wife  of  your  bosom — is  steering 
at  the  same  time,  but  you  have  not  the  moral  courage,  if  you  baye 
the  heart,  to  go  to  her  issistance.  And  even  that  very  self^  which 
is  so  absorbing  and  exclnsire,  seems,  by  a  strange  parades,  hanlly 
so  interesting  as  to  be  worth  an  existence. 

If  the  theory  already  alluded  to,  of  the  inyersion  of  the  peristal- 
tic motion,  be  true,  it  may  yet  be  a  curious,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
profitable physiological  inquiry,  what  are  the  intermediate  links 
between  the  motion  of  the  yessel,  which  is  obviously  the  primum 
wwbile  of  all  the  agitati<m>  and  this  inverted  action  of  the  digestive 
organs  ?  Is  diis  latter  the  effect  of  a  previous  action  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  ?  Is  it  the  effect  of  sympathy  between  the  brain  and 
the  stomach  T  If  a  nervous  derangement  is  a  prior  link,  are  the 
nerves  wrought  upon  by  the  imagination  !  and,  if  so,  through  what 
sense  is  the  imagination  affected  ?  Is  it  through  the  general  feeK 
ings  of  the  frame,  the  entire  system,  or  is  it  chiefly  throu|^  the 
organ  ot  sight  ?  I  have  not  skiU  or  knowledge  sufficient  to  answer 
these  questions.  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  eye  has 
much  to  do  in  this  matter.  If  you  look  at  the  vessel  in  motion,  it 
seems  to  increase  the  difficulty ;  and  hence,  while  under  the  infiu** 
ence  of  the  disease,  you  cannot  bear  to  look  on  anything  around 
you,  but  are  disposed  tp  close  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and  give 
yourself  up  tc^dark  and  gloomy  endurance. 

One  of  the  Social,  or  rather  on/t-social  ctmcomitants  of  this  dis* 

«ase  is,  that  it  excites  but  little  pity  in  those  around  you  who  am 
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not  suffering.  One  tells  you,  ''It  will  do  you  good^ — this  is  the 
highest  comfort  you  get ;  another  assures  you  that  it  is  not  a  mar- 
to/  disease,  and  that  you  wifi  feel  a  great  deal, better  when  it  is 
over.  {**  Hope  so^**  thought  I.)  Another  laughs  you  in  the  face, 
with  some  atrocious  pleasantry  about  "  casting  up  accounts,"  or 
''  paying  duties  to  old  Neptune."  A  ''  searching  operation,"  this 
paying  custom  to  the  watery  king !  My  friends  forewarned  me 
of  the  vexations  of  the  custom-hou«e  before  I  left  America ;  and 
if  this  is  a  fair  specimen,  I  shall  beg  to  be  excused  from  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  my  tour.  If  his  majesty  demanded  but  a  large 
per  centagis  of  your  wares,  it  might  be  tolerable ;  but  he  takes  all 
you  have ;  he  searches  you  through  and  through. 

Wearied  out  at  lengdi,  you  throw  yourself  into  your  berth, 
where,  by  keeping  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  sinking  into  the 
stupor  of  a  mere  oyster  existence,  you  find  the  only  mitigation  of 
your  suffering.  But  here,  too,  you  have  painful  annoyances.  Is 
it  cold,  your  extremities  become  numb  and  icy^— the  system,  as 
in  the  cholera,  has  all  the  heat  and  action  within,  while  the  entire 
surface  is  torpid,  and  the  extremities  are  cold  as  death.  Is  it  hot, 
you  have  a  sense  of  suffocation  for  the  want  of  air ;  you  open  your 
eyes,  and  see  the  white  drapery  of  your  bed  waving,  and  in  a  mo* 
ment  you  anticipate  the  fanning  of  the  breeze.  No,  no !  that  waving 
motion  is  not  from  the  zephyr— it  is  from  the  same  baneful  agita- 
tion that  is  the  source  of  all  your  distress.  To  this  hour  I  can 
scarcely  think  of  the  waving  of  that  white  drapery  in  the  stagnant 
air  of  my  stateroom,  without  associating  with  it  the  idea  of  a 
ghostly  visitant  in  the  hour  of  midnight,  flailing  his  sepulchral 
wing  around  the  bed  of  agony,  and  boding  evil  to  the  sufferer. 
Again  you  close  your  eyes ;  you  think  of  Aofne— of  land  anywhere 
— of  the  terra  firma  beds  of  the  lower  animals,  even  of  the  worst 
accommodated  among  them — the  horse  or  the  swine — and  you  feel 
their  lodgment  would  be  a  paradise  compared  with  your  billow- 
tossed  couch.  But  all  is  in  vain,  and  you  find  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  give  yourself  up  \jo  passive  endurance.  And  such  en« 
durance !  You  listen  to  the  bell  dividing  off  the  hours,  and  you 
feel  that  time,  like  the  slow  fires  of  savage  torments,  has  slackened 
his  pace  to  prolong  your  sufferings.  ^ 

'  But  I  fear  that  my  sketch  will  become  tedious  hf  its  length,  if 
not  otherwise.    Suffice  it  to  say,  I  have  been  describing  what  I 
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lia?e  adoally  felt,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  occasional  in* 
teiruptions,  for  fifteen  days.  Bui  it  is  all  orer ;  and,  now  that  it 
is  p^  it  aeems  like  a  dream.  I  can  baldly  identify  mysdf 
with  that  being  who  so  lately  passed  the  painful  process.  The 
recollection^  howerer,  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  lead  me  to  pray  that 
I  may  be  called  to  cross  the  Atlantic  but  once  more.  I  cannot 
go  the  full  length  with  an  English  lady  whom  we  met  in  America, 
and  who,  in  speaking  <^  her  sufferings  on  her  voyage,  said,  **  Dear 
as  is  dd  England  to  me,  I  never  can  consent  to  recross  the  At-, 
lantic  to  ^sit  her.''  No ;  America — her  institutions — my  firiendw 
there — end,  above  all,  my  duties,  my  delightful  duties,  are  too  dear 
to  me  to  be  foregone  to  avoid  fifikeen,  or  fifty,  or  one  hundred  days 
of  suffering. 

If,  then,  a  kind  ProvideBoe  spares  my  life,  I  shall  once  more 
throw  myself  upon  the  Ullows,  and  give  myself  to  the  tossing  of 
the  merciless  waves.  If^  in  the  mean  time,  you  discover  a  spe- 
cific for  this  horrible  disease,  the  very  thoughts  of  which  give  me 
the  hydrophobia^  do  not  fail  to  let  it  meet  me  at  Liverpool  before 
September  next ;  and  believe  me,  in  the  mean  time. 

Yours  in  great  respect, 

W.  FisK. 

We  spent  in  England  the  remainder  of  September  and  the 
whole  of  October;  but  poor  health  and  bad  weather  prevented 
making  as  extensive  observations  as  might  otherwise  have  been 
made  in  that  time.  However,  we  were  not  idle ;  but  shall  reserve 
for  the  present  any  and  all  matters  that  were  there  noticed,  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving,  as  much  as  may  be,  a  unity  in  the  sub* 
jects  treated  of,  which  Is  deemed  of  more  consequence  than 
mere  continuity  in  the  journal. 

There  are  three  lines  of  steam-packets  from  Dover  to  the  Con- 
tinent: one  for  Ostend  in  Belgium,  one  for  Calais,  and  one  for 
Boulogne  in  France.  We  chose  the  latter,  because  there  was 
but  little  difference  in  the  sail,  and  Boulogne  is  four  posts  nearer 
Paris  than  Calais.  In  about  four  hours  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
harbour  of  Boidogne — ^up  to  that  time  we  had  been  comfortable; 
but  now  the  increase  of  the  swell,  from  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  and  the  irregular  motion  of  the  steamer,  from  its  being 
kove  to  for  casting  anchor,  brought  on  anew  all  the  horrors  of  sear 
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•ickneiB,  trcm  which  we  had  suffered  so  mnch  in  crossing  the 
oceftn  and  in  the  trip  from  London  to  Dover.  We  had  to  be 
hnded  in  a  small  boat,  for  nt  low  water  the  steamer  cannot  ap* 
proach  the  whaif ;  the  boatmen  refused  to  take  our  baggage,  be- 
cause they  said  the  swell  was  high,  and  after  much  contention  we 
at  length  were  let  down  into  the  batteau,  and  with  some  difficulty 
reached  the  nhore :  the  breakers  or  roBers  were  so  high,  our  boat* 
men  had  to  watch  their  opportunity  and  ride  in  upon  the  top  of  a 
breaker.  This,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  little  apprehension  of 
iJiianger,  would  have  been  quite  amusing,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  blowing,  whistling,  and  Muster  of  our  bcwtmen.  How- 
ever, we  were  landed  safe  upon  a  wet,  slippery  beach,  rendered 
rough  and  difficult  by  rocks,  water,  and  seaweed,  over  which  for 
ft  long  distance  we  had  to  walk;  an  undertaking  for  which  Mrs. 
F.  was  by  no  means  fitted,  debilitated  as  she  was  by  her  recent 
illness,  for  she  had  been  sick  at  Borer.  But  there  was  no  escape ; 
we  must  walk  or  stay  where  we  were,  and  therefore  pressed  on. 
It  is  a  most  surprising  thing,  that  both  on  the  French  and  English 
coasts  there  are  no  accommodations  for  landing  at  low  tide,  but 
in  this  inconvenient  way,  and  at  an  expense,  too,  which  is  nearly 
half  of  the  entire  passage-money  besides.  It  is  the  more  unbear- 
able from  the  fact  that  such  multitudes  are  crossing  and  recrossing 
daily ;  but  I  suppose  all  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
infancy  and  poverty  of  the  nations  concerned ;  peihaps,  when 
they  get  more  advanced  in  age  and  improvements,  they  may  have 
accommodations  by  which,  in  their  great  thoroughfares,  ladies  and 
invalids  may  pass  with  some  decency  and  safety;  albeit  that 
America  can  have  no  allowance  made  for  her  on  this  score. 

We  passed  on  to  the  Hotel  du  Norde ;  but,  before  we  arrived 
there,  we  found  ourselves  more  emphatically  than  ever  in  a  land 
of  strangers — ^a  strange  language  saluted  our  ears — strange  cos- 
tumes, new  customs — all  seemed  changed.  A  soldier  met  us  at 
the  shcnre,  and  conducted  us  to  the  police-office,  where  our  pass- 
ports were  taken,  and  sent  on  to  Paris  in  advance,  and  provisional 
ones  were  given  us,  by  whidi,  when  we  arrived  at  the  capital,  we 
might  recover  our  original  passports.  In  this  vray  every  stranger 
is  advertised  at  Paris  before  he  arrives  himself;  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  he  must  be  reported  as  soon  as  he  arrives  by  the  keeper  of 
the  hotel  where  he  stops,  or  the  former  is  liable  to  a  prosecution. 
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It  18  tbos  that  the  government  is  aware  of  all  that  come  in  or  go 
out  <>£  the  nation,  and  of  all  their  moTomenta  and  joumeyings 
while  there ;  for  at  every  considerable  town  our  passports  are  ex- 
amined, and  the  names  entered  upon  the  registers. 

Boulogne  is  rather  an  interesting  town,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saone,  It  is  one  of  the  several  places 
which  claim  to  be  the  lUus  portus  of  Cssar,  whence  he  embark- 
ed for  Britain,  At  any  rate,  the  Romans  were  here,  for  they  show 
the  vestiges  of  a  Roman  tower  still  remaining.  It  is  fortifi 
and  contains  about  thirty  thousand  French  inhabitants,  besides 
great  number  of  English  residents,  transient  or  more  permane 
more,  probably,  than  are  found  in  any  other  town  of  its  size 
France.  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  for  a  Protestant  chuzch,  of 
which  he  seemed  to  know  but  little;  but  stated,  if  I  wanted 
amusement,  the  theatre  was  open  that  evening,  as  it  would  be  also 
on  Sunday  evening.  I  thanked  him,  and  made  inquiries  of  others, 
by  which  I  found  the  Wesleyaa  missionary,  who  preaches  in 
English  to  an  English  congregation,  with  whom  we  spent  an 
agreeable  Sabbath,  in  a  chapel  that  had  been  changed  from  a 
theatre  and  consecrated  to  the  sacred  purposes  of  Divine  worship. 
I  preached  in  the  evening  with  some  satisfaction,  although  one  of 
my  hearerSi  at  some  remark  bearing  upon  Roman  Cathdicism, 
audibly  pronounced,  *'  That  is  a  he  T 

During  my  stay  at  Boulogne  I  visited,  at  a  little  distance  to  the 
north  and  east,  the  encampment  of  the  army  with  which  Napoleon, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  menaced  England. 
Many  speculations  have  been  afloat  as  to  the  question  whether  he 
ever  seriously  intended  to  invade  England,  or  whether  this  was 
only  a  feint  to  cover  some  other  design.  There  is  every  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  serious  in  this  project,  and  his 
entire  history,  and  especially  his  last  and  fatal  enterprise,  shows 
that  he  was  wild  enough  to  design  any  extravagance  of  a  waxlike 
character.    Indeed,  all  great  warriors. 


**  From  Macedonia's  madnan  to  the  Swede,*' 

have  shovm  clear  indications  of  insanity  on  the  subject  of  their 
profession.  The  fact  that  Napoleon  kept  his  position  here  so 
long,  and  only  left  it  when  his  fleet  was  destroyed,,  shows  that 
he  was  seriously  meditating  this  invasion.  But  greater  foUy 
8  C 
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neyer  entered  the  heart  of  man.  What  ccmld  he  haye  done  if 
he  had  eren  croaaed  the  Britiah  Channel,  and  landed  an  anny  of 
half  a  million  upon  the  Engliah  coaat  ?  But  how  waa  he  to  do 
even  this  ?  All  the  time  the  French  anny  lay  upon  the  coast,  the 
British  licm  was  crouching  upon  the  white  cli&  of  Dover,  and  upon 
the  martel  towers  that  studded  the  coast,  with  a  rigiknce  that 
never  slept,  and  a  firm  defiance  that  never  wavered.  ^ 

A  magnificent  column  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  upon  the 
eights  near  Boulogne,  to  commemorate  this  celebrated  intended 

vasion.    The  column  is  now  finished,  and  its  history  should  af- 
brd  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  princes  of  the  earth.    As  Bonaparte 
rover  accomplished  his  invasion,  so  he  never  finished  his  monument.  ^ 

But  when  the  Bourbons  came  back  to  the  throne  of  France  they 
resumed  the  prosecution  of  this  magnificent  work,  vnUi  a  design 
to  make  it  a  monument  of  their  restoration ;  but,  befi>re  they  could 
complete  it,  they  were  driven  from  the  kingdom,  and  Louis  Phil- 
ippe has  finished  the  column,  as  a  memorial  of  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  from  which  both  Napoleon  and  the  Bourbons  had  been 
banished. 

On  living  Boulogne  for  Paris  we  passed  the  strongly-fortified  ' 

town  of  Montreuil,  and  beyond  this  the  forest  of  Crecy,  where 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  the 
French.  Abbeville  is  the  next  town  of  note,  situated  on  the  river 
Somme,  and  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.    Here  are  found  ^ 

Roman  antiquities,  and  a  mound  is  shovm  which  they  call  Caesar's  ^ 

Camp.  I 

We  reached  Amiens  the  first  night.  The  town  itself  is,  for 
the  most  part,  uninteresting.  The  cathedral,  however,  is  an  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  commenced 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Bishop  Everard,  and  finished 
by  his  successor  Godefroy.    In  the  interior  there  are  one  hundred  i 

and  twenty-six  pillars,  which  are  constructed  on  a  scale  of  archi-^ 
tecture  at  once  grand  and  beautiful.    They  support  a  vault  1 32  feet  . 

in  height.    Forty-four  of  these  are  detached  pillars,  and  hence  are  | 

called,  from  the  ringing  sound  they  make  when  struck,  sounding  J 

pillars — Les  Colormes  ScnnanUs.    One  of  them,  especially,  rings  \ 

like  a  piece  of  metal.    The  interior  is  360  feet  in  length  and  ^ 

fifty  in  breadth.    We  were  shown  a  case,  in  which  is  carefully  ci 

preserved,  as  they  say,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.    How  He*  i 
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came  to  suffer  it  to  find  so  honourable  a  deposite,  I  know 
not. 

Aniienfl  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  It  was  in  this 
city,  on  the  10th  October,  1-601,  that  the  first  treaty  of  peace  with 
Bonaparte  was  negotiated  and  signed.  A  treaty  that  was  not  * 
kept  a  year,  and  that  only  served  as  a  bait  to  draw  numerous 
British  subjects  on  to  the  Continent^  where,  on  the  renewal  of  hos* 
tilities,  they  were  retained  in  confinement,  some  of  them  until  the 
peace  of  1S14. 

After  spending  one  day  and  two  nights  at  Amiens,  we  took  iiMk 
diligence  for  Paris,  not,  however,  without  experiencing  a  little  oi 
that  imposition  and  ioconrenience  to  which  timyellers  are,  more 
or  less,  always  exposed.  We  had  engaged  particular  seats 
through  firom  Boulogne  to  Paris,  with  the  understanding  that  we 
were  to  rest  one  day  in  Amiens,  without  prqudice  to  the  arrange* 
ment.  When,  however,  we  went  to  daim  our  seats  at  Amiens,  a 
IVenchman,  who  looked  as  though  he  migiit  be  a  misanthropic 
philosopher,  demanded  the  place  taken  by  Mrs.  F.  Neither  the 
claim  which  we  set  up,  founded  on  a  previous  contract,  nor  yet  an 
appeal  to  the  Frenchman's  gallantry,  could  avail.  The  conduce 
teur  said  the  waybill  gave  monsietir  the  seat,  and  monsieur  said 
he  would  have  it,  or  not  enter  the  diligence.  And  there  he  stood, 
with  all  the  firmness  and  patience  of  a  philosopher,  until,  finding 
remonstrance  unavailing,  we  yielded  the  position  to  the  gallant 
Frenchman. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Paris,  and  took  lodgings  for 
the  nig^t  in  a  crowded  and  dirty  part  of  the  city,  from  which, 
however,  we  were  soon  reUeved  by  the  kind  offices  of  Rev.  R. 
NevTStead,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  Paris,  to  whom 
we  had  letters,  and  by  whom  we  were  introduced  to  delightful 
lodgings  on  the  Avenue  de  NeuUly^  in  an  English  fiunily,  whose 
residence  of  twenty  yean  ^  France  had  made  our  hostess  as  hr 
miliar  widi  everything  French  as  a  native.  With  this  knowledge 
she  united  a  kind  disposition,  9fi.  intelligent  and  a  conununicative 
mind,  and  a  readiness  to  conduct  us  to  everything  interesting  in 
this  magnificent  city. 

To  these  advantages  in  our  lodgings  we  added  the  acquaint* 
ance  with  Rev.  Mr.  Newstead,  already  mentioned,  and  his  amiable 
lady  and  sister,  to  whose  hospitality  and  kindness  we  w^  under 
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great  obligations  while  in  Paris ;  as  also  the  acquaintance  of  Rer. 
Mr.  De  Jersey  and  lady,  the  other  Wesleyan  missionary  family, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird  and  lady,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
tJnited  States,  together  with  a  number  of  other  families,  clergy- 
men, and  laymen,  with  whom,  in  various  social  interviews  and 
devotional  exercises,  we  spent  our  intervals  of  leisure.  Scarcely 
ever  have  I,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  spent  six  weeks  of  greater 
social  enjoyment,  more  refined  and  more  satisfactory,  than  the 

a  six  weeks  we  spent  in  Paris — this  in  addition  to  the  interest  of 
jhe  city  itself.  By  day,  as  our  health  and  weather  would  permit, 
\jro  examined  the  greatest  objects  of  interest  in  and  about  this 
great  city ;  and,  although  the  days  were  short,  they  were  of  suffi- 
cient length  to  superinduce  all  the  fatigue  we  could  well  endure ; 
and  we  generally  spent  the  evening  in  some  delightful  circle  of 
select  friends,  where,  without  the  stiffiiess  of  formal  etiquette,  we 
enjoyed  that  chastened,  cheerful  flow  of  soul  which  is  followed 
by  no  languor  or  depression.  We  closed  our  evening  interviews 
with  reading  and  expounding  a  portion  of  Scripture,  singing,  and 
prayer. 


CHAPTER  II. 

■ 

I  CAiCNOT  discharge  the  duties  of  an  itinerant  journalist  without 
giving  some  description  of  this  extraordinary  city — and  yet  how 
to  begin,  and  what  to  say,  I  know  not.  The  danger  is  of  saying 
too  much — and,  if  not  too  much,  of  selecting  what  should  be  left 
out  in  a  brief  sketch,  such  as  mine  must  be,  and  of  (»nitting  what 
should  be  inserted ;  or,  fihaUy,  the  danger  is,  that  what  is  selected 
may  not  be  so  arranged  and  so  delineated  as  to  make  a  due  im- 
pression on  the  reader's  mind.  I  will  begin,  however,  with  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  city. 

Paris  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  which  is  only  adapted  to  pur- 
poses of  police  and  for  the  collection  of  the  dty  customs.*    This 

*  It  u  a  feature  of  tazatioD  altogether  anknown  with  na ;  yet  it  ia  verf  common  in  Eu- 
rope. At  erery  gate  of  Paris  ia  a  guard  and  an  officer  of  cuatoms.  All  wines,  meata, 
and  f  arioua  other  artklea  brought  to  market  from  the  countiy  are  subject  to  duty. 
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'Wall  is  a  little  more  than  six  lea|[:ue«,  or  about  eif^ileen  miles  in 
drcumference,*  and  at  cmi?ement  diatancea  it  ia  entered  by  gates, 
which  are  called  barrUrei. 

The  Avenue  de  NeuUh/^  so  called  from  its  being  the  route 
from  the  Tuileries  to  the  Neuilly  Palace,  which  ia  situated  about 
one  or  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  city»  teiminates  at  the  Bar^ 
rUre  de  VEtoih^  and  is  the  most  ample  and  splendid  outlet  of 
the  city.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch,  commenced  by  Napdeon  to 
celebrate  some  of  his  principal  Tictaries.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe  it;  but  belicTe  that,  when  it  is  completed,  as  it  soon  will 
be,  it  will  be  the  most  magnificent  monument  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope, ancient  or  modem. 

Standing  in  firont  of  this  monument,  and  facing  south  by  east, 
you  see  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  through  one  of  the  most 
splendid  sTenues  in  the  world,  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries. 
From  this  point  commence  your  walk^^you  go  down  the  ayenue 
to  the  Champe  d^Elysies^  or  Elysian  Fidds.  At  the  entrance  is 
a  circle  called  Rond  Pointy  in  the  centre  of  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  an  equestrian  bronase  atatue  of  Louis  XV . ;  but,  as 
the  dynasty  is  passed  away,  so  also  is  the  design  of  the  statue. 
From  the  Rond  Point  the  avenue  passes  into  the  Elysian  Fields, 
which  are  an  ezteiunTe  plain,  l]ring  each  side  of  the  STenue,  950 
yards  in  length,  and  firom  373  to  700  yards  in  breadth,  planted 
with  trees  arranged  on  geometrical  principles,  so  as  to  appear  in 
straight  lines  in  every  direction.  This  is  the  place  of  fashion 
and  parade,  of  frolic  and  fun.  Here,  on  public  occasions,  and  al- 
ways on  a  Sunday,  if  it  be  fair,  you  see  all  the  fashion  and  fri- 
volity of  the  ci^ ;  the  avenue  thronged  widi  carriages,  the  spa- 
cious sidewalk  crowded  with  pedestrians,  and  the  entire  park 
alive  with  sports  and  vocal  with  human  voices.  Here  in  1814 
the  Cossacks  had  their  camp,  and  in  1815  the  English  army  en- 
camped here.  As  you  fMoeed  down  this  avenue  you  get  a  view 
on  the  right,  at  a  distance  across  the  Seine,  of-  the  H6tel  des  In* 
vaUdeSt  ^th  its  gilded  dome ;  and  still  farther  on,  and  just  before 
you  enter  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  you  come  to  the  Place 
de  Concorde.  And  here  you  must  pause,  not  only  to  see^  but  to 
think ;  for  you  are  now  on  one  of  the  most  remariLable  spots  on 

*  Tbera  m  tw«Dty-fit«  Fk«oeh  totgooi  to  a  dagmt,  wliidk  will  sit«  S.8S  stotntt 
milM  to  the  league. 
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the  globe — ^remarkable  for  its  historic  associations  and  for  its 
prospective  beauties.  Face  to  the  south,  and  you  have  before 
you,  but  just  across  the  Seine,  the  fine  edifice  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  This  is  approached  across  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI., 
a  noble  structure,  adorned  on  each  side  with  six  fine  colossal 
statues,  twelve  in  the  whole,  standing  upon  pedestals  in  the  para- 
pet walls,  of  such  men  as  Condi^  Stdly,  Richelieu^  Colbert^  and 
other  statesmen,  and  naval  and  military  heroes  of  France.  At 
each  end  of  the  statuary  colonnade,  and  in  a  line  with  them,  is  a 
military  trophy,  four  in  the  whole,  which  add  to  the  imposing 
perspective.  Turning  from  this  position  so  as  to  face  to  the 
I'ight,  your  eye  rests  upon  the  avenue  with  its  Elysian  Fields,  and 
terminating  in  its  monumental  iorri^.*  Turning  again,  you  see  to 
the  north  the  new  and  splendid  Magdalen  Church,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  at  about  the  san^  distance 
from  you,  presenting  her  imposing  front  of  CcHrinthian  colomns. 
This  church  is  approached  by  the  Rue  Royale^  which  enters  at  a 
width  of  ninety  feet,  between  two  noble  edifices  of  288  feet 
in  length  each.  The  fronts  of  these  have  projecting  paviUons, 
and  there  are  arcades  on  the  ground  floor.  The  entire  fronts  of 
these  edifices  are  finished  in  a  fine  style  of  architecture,  and 
present  to  the  beholder  an  imposing  view,  beautifully  heightened 
by  the  perspective  of  the  Magdalen  up  the  intervening  street,  as 
already  mentioned. 

As  you  turn  to  the  right,  you  are  delayed  by  an  oblique  view 
of  the  magnificent  Rue  de  Rivoliy  with  its  noble  range  of  public 
and  other  buildings,  and  its  beautiful  arcades.  At  length,  as  you 
face  the  east,  your  eye  rests  upon  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  die  bold  pavilions  of  the  palace  rising  beyond  them. 
Such  are  the  four  cardinal  points  of  view  from  this*  most  extraor- 
dinary spot.  ^ 

But  I  said  this  spot  was  remarkable  for  its  historic  associa- 
tions ;  for  this  was  the  site  of  the  revolutionary  guillotine,  and 
the  earth  on  which  you  now  stand  was  so  soaked  and  saturated 
with  plebeian,  noble,  and  even  royal  blood,  that  for  a  long  time, 

•  Just  befiDrayon,  mi  the  entnnoo  of  UleElyaian  Fields,  an  two  lofty  pedestals,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  saimoonted  hy  groape  in  maible,  lepiesenting  a  rastiff  hone 
held  by  his  driTer. ,  The  workmanship  is  by  Coustaco.  They  wen  bnxif  ht  to  Paris 
from  Marly  in  1794. 
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it  is  said,  it  would  not  tread  down  and  become  compact  like  other 
earth. 

Here  were  slaughtered,  from  the  twenty-first  of  January,  1793, 
to  the  third  of  May,  1795,  in  the  space  of  two  years  and  four 
months*  2800  persons,  among  whom  were  Louis  XVI.  on  Janu- 
ary 21;  1793;  same  year, 'October  16,  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
queen ;  NoTember  14,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and  after  them,  in 
rapid  succession,  jis.  the  different  Csu^tions  were  succeeded  and 
OTerpowered  by  their  successors,  Herbert  and  his  party  in  March 
25, 1794,  and  on  April  8,  Danton  and  his  party ;  April  16,  Bishop 
Gobel  and  his  faction,  called  the  faction  of  the  atheists ;  July  28, 
Robespienre  and  his  faction,  and  die  next  day  serenty  members 
of  the  Commune  of  Paris ;  and  on  May  12,  of  the  same  year, 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI^  with  muny  others.  This  was 
truly  the  year  of  slaughter,  and  this  spot  was  the  slaughter-house^ 
where  licentiousness  became  its  own  executioner,  and  the  mur- 
derers in  turn  became  the  murdered. 

This  place,  like  most  other  {daces  and  streets  in  Paris,  has 
borne  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  formerly  called  Place  Louis 
XV^  and  here  was  an  equestrian  statue  of  this  king,  which  was 
destroyed  by  die  mob  on  the  12th  of  August,  1792.  This  statue 
was  forced  from  the  pedestal  with  difficulty,  and  one  foot  of  the 
horse  still  remained  in  the  socket,  which  gaye  occasion  ibr  a 
ParisiiVi  wit  to  say,  ^  Royalty  has  yet  one  foot  in  the  stimq).'' 
It  now  took  the  name  of  the  Place  de  RivoluUon.  In  1800  it 
was  named  the  Place  de  Concorde;  after  the  restoration  and 
accession  of  Charles  X.,  it  was  changed  to  the  Place  Louis  XYL^ 
with  a  statue  of  that  unfortunate  monacch.  Since  the  revolution 
of  1831  the  statue  is  removed,  and  the  old  name  of  P^oce  de  Con-' 
corde  restored.* 

In  ascending  up  to  the  Madeleine  Chtqch  from  the  Place  de 
Concorde^  you  enter  the  Boulevards  of  the  North.  Boulevard 
signifies  a  bulwark ;  and  the  wide  streets,  so  called,  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  city  of  Paris,  received  their  character 
and  appellation  from  the  fact  that  they  are  formed  upon  the  site 

«  Sinoe  w  wws  in  Parit  a  aplMidid  Egypttn  obaluk  hat  been  ereeted  there.  Thie, 
M  it  ie  a  monameBt  of  no  jaity  or  dynaity,  bat  merrij  a  work  of  ait  and  an  ornamental 
monnmwttWilldoMblleeibeenfleied  to  atand,  let  whateter  changee  be  made  in  the  gov* 
Mnment    It  waa  broaght  from  ancient  Thebea,  and  ii  eighty  feet  in  height. 
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of  the  walls  and  fortremeci  that  formoxly  sunounded  the  city  when 
it  was  a  fortified  town.  These  fortifications  were  demolished  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XI V^  about  1670,  and  streefts  were  coouoenced 
by  this  monarch  on  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications^  which,  have 
been  extended  at  different  times,  until  they  now  form  a  Una  of 
spacioas  streets,  bearing  different  names  in  different  sections,  of 
rather  an  irregular  character,  extending,  with  very  little  interrup- 
tion, quite  round  the  interior  part  of  the  city.  I  say  int^ior,  Us« 
cause  the  city  has  been  extended  in  every  direction  beyond  these 
ancient  bulwarks,  so  that  not  half  of  what,  is  now  the  city  of  Paris 
lies  within  the  boulevards.  This  gives  rise  to  the  fatkomrgt^  so 
called,  which  are  another  feature  of  this  city  that  all  ftiust  have 
noticed  who  have  read  much  of  Paris.  The  word  favbcurgs^ 
means  auburhs^^  and  they  are  so  called  because  they  are  exterior 
to  what  was  formerly  the  city.  The  sections  against  each  of  the 
boulevards  respectively  constitute  ihe  faubourgs^  which  gener* 
ally,  ihough  not  always,  take  the  name  of  the  boulevard  by  which 
each  is  bounded,  as  the  Faubourg  de  Poissonntire^  opposite  the 
Boulevard  PoMssofmUre^  and  so  of  the  rest.  These  general  and 
prominent  localities  and  streets,  although  they  seem  to  have  been 
rather  accidental  than  from  design,  contribute  very  much  to  aid 
the  stranger  in  examining  the  city,  and  in  forming  a  correct  idea 
of  its  parts  and  localities ;  and  the  boulevards^  from  their  ample 
width,  their  splendid  shops  and  thronging  multitudes,  especidly 
in  some  portion  of  the  section  north  of  the  Seine,  present  peihapa 
the  gayest  and  liveliest  aspect  of  the  city. 

The  river  Seine,  by  a  bold  sweep  to  the  north,  runs  through  the 
city,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  leaving  two  thirds  of  the 
territory,  and  perhaps  three  fourths  ctf  the  population,  on  the  right 
or  norUiem  side ;  and  this  has  divided  the  boulevards  into  the 
Northern  and  Southern.*  I  wiU  not  trouble  myself  or  the  reader 
by  giving  the  names  of  the  different  boulevards^  but  can  harcUj? 
refrain  from  noticing,  as  one  of  the  striking  incongruities  in  names» 
as  well  as  of  many  othevs  in  reaUty,  whidi  occur  in  Paris,  that 
the  boulevards  in  the  southern  section,  (TEnfer  and  du  MotU  Par^ 
nassCj  literally  the  streets  of  Hell  and  of  Mount  Parnassus^  run 
into  each  other.f 

*  Hm  Doitlieni  are  altogetber  i067  yards  in  length,  and  tbe  aoQdiem  16,100. 

t  It  akoiild  be  noticed,  perhaps,  in  order  to  perfect  accoracy,  Uiat  all  the  city  sooth 
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In  addition  to  theie  interior  boulerasdi,  a  drde  of  atreete  quite 
roimd  the  city,  outside  the  present  walls,  has  been  opened,  called 
the  Exterior  Boalevards.  These  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form 
an  interesting  drire.  The  j  gire  an  air  of  magnificence  to  the  en- 
Tirons,  not  readily  conceived  of  unless  seen,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  uniformity  is  broken  up  bjr  the  successire  barriers  which  form 
the  outlets  of  the  cky,  and  by  the  wide  roads,  many  of  them  stud- 
ded wilfa  lofty  trees,  which  lead  off  in  various  directions  to  diffiereat 
parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Anofher  striking  feature  of  Paris  is  the  river  Seine,  especially 
as  it  is  adomed  on  either  side  through  its  whole  length  by  fine 
quays,  and  spanaed  at  unequal  distances  by  a  score  of  bridges, 
some  of  them  very  beautifiil,  and  broken  into  an  interesting 
variety  abobt  the  centre  of  the  city  by  several  islands,  the  largest 
of  which,  called  the  Isk  de  la  Citi,  is  crowned,  in  addition  to  other 
public  edifices,  with  the  towering  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  Paris  is  its  public  grounds  and 
gardens.  The  Elysian  Fields  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries, 
stretching  along  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  extending  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  have  already  been  mentioned.  The 
principal,  besides,  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  of  which  the 
Champ  de  Mart  and  the  Etplanade  des  Invalides  in  the  west, 
the  gardens  of  the  Luxembouxg  in  the  centre,  and  the  Garden  of 
Plants  in  the  east,  are  the  most  important.  All  these  grounds  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the 
Luxembourg,  the  former  of  which  contains  nearly  seventy  acres, 
are  ornamented  with  elegant  statuary,  fountains,  and  pools,  and 
are  laid  out  vrith  gravel-walks,  furnished  with  seats,  and  shaded 
with  trees.  Here,  in  pleasant  weadier,  the  ipazks  are  filled  with 
lounging  citisens,  talking  or  reading  the  gazettes,  and  curious 
strangers  spying  out  the  wonders  of  the  place,  and  hundreds  of 
plajrfiil  children,  with  their  nursery-nudds,  sporting  in  the  shade  or' 
basking  in  the  sun.  The  Camp  of  Mars  is  in  firont  of  the  Poly- 
technic or  Military  School,  and  is  used,  as  its  name  imports,  far  a 
parade-ground  and  military  reviews.  Of  the  Garden  of  Plants  I 
shall  qpeak  elsewhere. 
Having  given  this  general  geographical  view  of  Paris,  I  shall 

of  Um  Seine  ie  dltided  into  fimboaTfi.    Tbe  Faabowf  St  Oennaine  eonteiM  moel  of 
Um  ^opokitien  k  tUe  put  of  aw  city,  aiid  ii  wMly  inAm  the  iatefior 

8  D 
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proceed  to  mentian  briefly  some  of  the  most  iittportant  edificen 
and  other  objects  of  art  in  this  extraordinary  city.  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  said,  by  way  of  caution,  here,  that  these  splendid 
features  in  the  physical  character  of  Paris  are  but  magnificent 
parts  and  points  in  a  city,  the  greater  part  of  which,  after  all,  is 
crowded  together  without  order,  miserably  built  on  narrow  and 
crooked  streets,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  uninteresting  and  in- 
•upportably  dirty. 

The  architecture  of  Paris  is  decidedly  Grecian,  and  much  of  it 
Corinthian,  and  is  of  a  character  to  excite  much  interest  in  all  the 
lovers  of  the  art.  Among  the  most  interesting,  of  course,  are  the 
royal  an^  other  palaces :  of  these  there  are  tqn  or  .twelve  noble 
edifices,  of  which,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  particularly. 
The  palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  of  the  Louvre  are  the  most  prom* 
inent,  both  on  account  of  their  situation  and  present  use,  the  one 
being  the  royal  residence,  and  the  other  containing  the  galleries 
of  the  fine  arts,  as  also  on  account  of  their  architecture  and  extent. 
The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  commenced  by  Catharine  de 
Medicis  in  1564,  in  a  place  then  without  the  walls,  and  occiqpied 
as  tile  or  brick  kilns ;  hence  the  name,  palace  of  the  TuUeries^ 
or  of  the  tile-kilns. 

The  front  of  the  palace  is  1008  feet  in  length  and  108  in 
breadth.  The  roof  is  relieved  by  three  magnificent  pavilions, 
which  give  the  whole  an  imposing  appearance.  On  the  side  next 
the  river  this  palace  is  connected  with  the  Louvre  by  a  gallery 
1300  French  feet  in  length,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  appropri- 
ated  to  the  collection  of  paintings.  On  the  other  side  also  a  gal- 
lery, to  correspond  with  this,  is  commenced,  but  is  as  yet  unfinished. 
A  court  is  thus  formed  between  the  two  palaces,  ccdled  the  Place 
da  Carrousel^  from  a  splendid  tournament  held  there  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1662.  Fifteen  thousand  troops,  it  is  said,  consisting  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  can  go  through  their  exercises  with  ease  in 
this  place.  Here,  and  near  to  the  Tuileries,  is  the  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Napoleon  in  1806  to  the  glory  of  the  French  arms, 
after  the  designs  of^Perrier  and  Fontaine.  The  arch  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  triumphal  chariot,  to  which  were  harnessed  the 
famous  gilt  bronze  horses  which  Napoleon  brought  from  Venice. 
These  were  returned  at  the  *'  restoration  of  all  thing!^  by  the  Le- 
gitimates in  1815,  but  their  places  have  been  supplied  by  four 
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horses  in  bronze  after  the  same  model,  and,  it  is  thought,  equal  to 
them  in  form  and  attitude.  These  are  by  Bosio»  and  were  placed 
here  in  1828. 

This  arch,  however,  is  too  small  for  its  position,  and  the  general 
effect  is  not  in  accordance  with  surrounding  objects. 

The  Louyre  was  conmienced  on  the  site  of  an  old  Gothic 
structure  by  Francis  I.  in  1528,  but  it  was  never  completed  until 
Napoleon,  who  accomplished  almost  everything,  undertodk  it. 
For  fifteen  years  the  work  was  conducted  under  his  direction, 
and  finally  completed  in  its  present  beautiful  form.  The  eastern 
front  is  525  feet  in  length  and  85  in  height  It  is  bu3t  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  enclosing  a  court  with  equilateral  sides  of  400 
feet  each.  This  court  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  architectural 
beauty.  It  abounds  in  sculpture  of  various  kinds,  in  niches  and 
in  bassrelief,  and  is  (Nmamented  with  538  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters. 

Ill  passing  up  firom  the  Place  de  Concorde  you  enter  successtvdy 
the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  pass  under  or  through  the  palace  by 
open  arches — under  the  triumphal  arch — ^through  the  Place  du 
Carrousel — through  the  east  front  of  the  palace  of  the  Louvre— 
by  arches  as  before  into  the  court,  and  thence  through  the  western 
front,  beyond  which  you  are  speedily  buried  in  an  irregular  built, 
dirty,  crowded  part  of  the  city.  So  true  it  is,  here,  as  from  almost 
every  other  point  of  interest  in  Paris, ''  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous  there  is  but  a  step."  But  taking  this  whole  route  frt)m 
the  Barriire  VEtoile  to  the  western  front  of  the  Louvre,  where 
can  the  like  be  found  in  Europe  or  in  the  world  ?  No  localities 
that  I  have  ever  seen  or  read  oi^  in  one  contiguous  succession, 
present  such  a  splendid  variety  of  avenues,  streets,  parks,  gardens, 
bridges,  monuments,  statuary,  triumphal  ardies,  public  edifices, 
courts,  and  palaces,  as  this. 

The  Palais  Royal  is  the  residence  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  It  is  very  near  the  Tuileries,  standing  but 
very  little  to  the  north  of  the  Place  da  Carrousel — ^and  yet  it  is  so 
shut  in  by  crowded  and  narrow  streets  that  it  makes  no  show 
until  you  get  into  it ;  and  when  you  enter  it,  your  first  impression 
is  that  you  have  found  a  splendid  edifice  that  had  been  lost.  This 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  fruitful  events  in  the  history  of  France. 
The  first  revolutionary  meetings  were  held  in  the  gardens  and 
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galleries  of  this  palace  m  1789.  Here  the  pope,  and  afterwatrd 
Lafayettei  were  burnt  in  effigy.  Here  the  tri-coloured  cockade 
was  adopted.  The  splendid  arcades,  gardens,  and  galleries  of 
this  palace  are  principally  noticeaUe  now  as  being  the  grand 
central  point  of  business,  £uhion,  and  pleasure  of  diis  most 
pleasure-seeking  and  sensual  city.  Here  are  Oj/cf,  restaurans^  and 
utofmneU  (smdung-houses)  of  the  highest  and  most  refined 
order.  Here  are  shops  containing  eyerything  that  can  be  thought 
of  or  desired,  arranged  in  the  most  splendid  manner.  Here  ladies 
of  easy  rirtue,  it  is  said,  resort  in  great  numbers,  and  here  are 
some  of  the  most  noted  gaming-houses  in  Paris,  the  extent  of  which 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  the  owners  pay  to  the  city  about 
1,300,000  dollars  annually,  and  that  the  sums  staked  here  yearly 
amount  to  about  60,000,000  doUars.* 

In  short,  if  any  one  wishes  to  have  a  condensed  view  of  Paris- 
ian  frivolity,  sensuality,  profligacy  and  debauchery,  splendour  axid 
iiuhion,  let  him  go  and  spend  an  evening  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  palace  of  the  Luxembourg  is  so  called  from  the  Duke  of 
Luxembourg,  who  owned  and  adorned  these  grounds  and  edifices 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone 
various  changes  since,  and  had  different  names,  until,  last  of  all, 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
sittings  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  notwithstanding  a  marble 
slab  placed  over  the  entrance,  announcing  that  it  is  henceforth  to 
be  called  the  Chamber  of  P^ers,  yet  its  old  name  is  still  retained 
in  common  language.  A  part  of  the  interior  is  also  devoted  as  a 
picture-gallery,  where  is  a  collection  of  the  finest  paintings  of 
modem  French  artists.  The  edifice  is  built  round  a  court,  form- 
ing a  parallelogram  of  360  feet  by  300,  and  is  beautifully  pro* 
portioned.  The  gardens  are  to  me,  on  the  whole,  more  interest* 
ing  in  their  general  aspect  than  those  of  the  Tuileries,  for  the 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  surface  is  more  varied  and  uneven. 
The  statuary,  however,  shows  the  vandalism  of  revolutionary  vi- 
<dence,  being  basely  mutilated  and  disfigured*  From  this  garden 
through  a  spacious  avenue  may  be  seen  in  the  distance  the  Na- 
tional Observatory. 

But  I  must  have  done  with  palaces — of  churches  I  would  say 

•  AU  Um  pDbUc  gambling-honiM  of  Fnncehiiw  lately,  liiice  I  Isft  Pint,  been  ditcoo- 
IfaHMd  and  prohibited  by  law. 
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something ;  yet  I  fear  these  details  of  description  will  proye  tedious 
lo  my  readers^  and  I  will  therefore  be  brief. 

The  churches  in  France  are  generally  badly  kept,  and  bear 
evident  marks  of  neglect;  and  though  they  now,  it  is  said,  are 
more  frequented  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revolution, 
still  it  is  evident,  religion  is  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the  French 
character.  The  French  are  Catholics  three  times  in  their  lives, 
viz.,  at  christening,  marriage,  and  death.  In  generdi,  but  few,  es- 
pecially in  Paris,  attend  church.  There  are  in  Paris  but  about 
fifty  churches,  including  chapels  of  ease  and  churches  attached  to 
convents,  hospitals,  &c.  The  average  attendance  on  these  would 
not,  probably,  exceed  three  hundred ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those 
whom  I  have  consulted,  and  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing,  that  this  would  be  a  large  calculation.  This  would 
give  an  average  attendance  on  church  service  of  only  about  fifteen 
thousand  out  of  a  population  of  not  much  short  of  a  miUion  of 
souls,  that  is,  one  in  sixty-six;  and  I  verily  fear  that  this  is  giving 
them  more  credit  for  attention  to  religion  than  is  true.  A 
number  of  the  churches  included  in  the  above  are  not  used  at  all 
for  purposes  of  Divine  worship.  Among  these  is  Ste.  Genevtive^ 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Pantheon — a  chuidi  for  ^^  all  the  gods  P 
and,  in /act,  for  no  god.  Ste,  Genevih)e  was  buried  here  in  5152,  in 
a  church  which  had  been  built  by  Clovis,  the  first  Christian  king, 
at  her  solicitation.  She  became  the  patron  saint  of  Paris,  and 
the  church  took  her  name.  On  the  ruins  of  this  church  anoth^ 
was  conunenced  in  1764  by  Louis  XY.  It  is  a  magnificent 
building.  The  dome  shows  at  a  great  distance,  and  to  great  ad- 
vantage.  The  appearance  of  die  dome  is  that  of  a  smaller  temple 
elevtfted  on  the  top  of  a  larger.  It  is  surrounded  by  thirty-two  coU 
umns,  and  surmounted  by  a  ball  and  gilt  cross.  The  entire  height 
of  the  dome  is  292  feet  The  portico  is  adorned  with  twenty-two 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  forty  feet  in  height;  above  this  the 
workmen  were  engaged  in  forming  some  bassreliefs  to  take  the 
place  of  a  former  group,  which  was  thought  not  in  good  taste. 
The  church  is  a  Greek  cross  340  feet  long  and  250  feet  broad, 
each  branch  of  which  is  again  formed  into  a  cross,  so  that  there 
is  one  large  cross  which  comprises  four  smaller  ones.  One  hun« 
dred  and  thirty  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  adorn  the 
interior,  and  the  dome  is  supported  by  heavy  colums,  ornamented 
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with  pilasters.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  this  church 
was  consecrated  for  a  burial-place  for  the  heroes  of  ^e  illustrioua 
men  of  the  French  nation,  for  which  the  immense  sepulchral  vault 
underneath  was  well  suited.  Divine  service  in  it  was  discontiih* 
uedy  and  the  remains  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  were  transported 
here  in  great  pomp.  Mirabeau  was  also  buried  here.  Here  is 
also  the  tomb  of  La  Grange,  and  various  others.  The  cicerone,  in 
conducting  us  round,  put  on  a  bombastic  aor,  and  said  off  his  ora- 
tion at  each  tomb  with  great  pomposity. 

In  1821,  Louis  XVIII.,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  zeal  for  Christi- 
anity, restored  this  church  to  its  original  design.  Since  the  last 
revolution,  however,  it  has  been  again  dismantled  interiorly  of  its 
altars  and  shrines,  and  is  nothing  but  a  plain  and  naked  monumental 
edifice,  with  here  and  there  a  tablet  recording  the  names  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  The  building  cost 
iibove  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  church  of  the  H6tel  des  Inualides  is  a  beautiful  edifice. 
It  may,  in  fact,  be  called  a  double  church,  divided  by  a  high  altar 
in  the  centre,  which  faces  both  ways,  and  acconunodates  both 
churches.  The  northern  part  is  devoted  to  worship  j  the  other 
seems  to  be,  like  the  Pantheon,  a  mere  monumental  edifice ;  it  is 
called  the  Dome^  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  finest  piece 
of  architecture  in  Paris. 

The  outside  of  the  Dome  has  the  rare  ornament  of  being  gilt. 
I  recollect  to  have  heard  it  said  somewhere  that  this  was  done  by 
Napoleon  as  an  alterative^  as  the  physicians  would  say,  to  the 
tjrpe  of  a  popular  fever.  Some  indications  were  given  among  the 
Parisians  of  a  restlessness  that  did  not  argue  well  for  the  public 
peace.  **  Go,**  said  Napoleon,  who  well  knew  the  temperament 
of  the  patient  under  his  treatment,  ^*  go  gild  the  dome  of  the  H6td 
des  InoalidesP  It  was  done — and  all  the  effervescence  of  public 
feeling  passed  off  in  admiration  of  this  new  wonder. 

The  Magdalene  Church  has  already  been  alluded  to.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  France  more  beautiful  than  the  external  character 
of  this  church.  The  interior  not  being  finished,  spectators  were 
not  admitted. 

A  church  was  commenced  on  this  site  in  1764,  under  Louis 
XV.  The  edifice  was  suspended  at  the  Revolution,  1789  But 
in  1808  Napoleon  took  down  all  that  had  been  done,  with  the  de- 
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sign  of  erecting  a  Temple  of  Glory f  dedicated  to  the  grand  anny. 
Tbis  edifice  was  commenced,  and  was  suspended  again  in  1813. 
But  after  the  Restoration  in  1816  it  was  resumed  for  a  monu- 
mental church  to  Louis  XYI.  and  his  queen,  Louis  XVII^  &c. 
This  was  again  suspended  by  the  Revdution  of  July,  1830,  but 
is  now  in  a  state  of  forwardness  under  Louis  Philippe,  to  whose 
lot  it  has  fallen  to  complete  more  than  one  work  designed  and 
commenced  by  preceding  dynasties  *  It  is  a  parallelogram,  and 
is  finished  in  the  style  of  a  Grecian  temple,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  splendid  portico  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  an 
elevated  basement,  and  surmounted  by  a  beautifid  entablature, 
with  an  ornamented  frieze  of  bassrelief.  Over  the  front  portico 
is  a  magnificent  bassrelief,  representing  either  the  Judgment,  or 
Paradise  and  Purgatory,  I  could  not  teU  which — I  should  think  it 
was  the  former,  only  that  Mary  Magdalene  is  kneeling,  apparently 
to  supplicate  mercy  for  the  wretched  sinners  who  are  at  the  left 
hand  of  the  judge^-which  would  not  be  exactly  in  accordance,  I 
should  think,  with  good  taste  and  good  theology,  even  with  the 
Catholics,  who  certainly  cannot  suppose  the  day  of  ju^^pnent  a 
day  for  showing  mercy*  There  they  are,  however,  the  Saviour 
in  the  centre,  and  a  company  of  happy  personages  on  the  right 
hand,  and  on  the  left  wretched  victims  vmthing  in  torment 
Among  the  latter  Judas  looks  unutterable  horror,  as  he  holds  up 
by  both  his  hands  his  gushing  bowels.  The  figure  of  Mary 
is  out  of  all  taste,  being  altogether  too  diminutive  for  the  rest  of 
the  group.  But  the  countenance  of  the  judge  is  above  all  praise. 
It  is  enough  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  such  a  countenance  as  becomes 
the  Judge  of  the  universe. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  for  purposes  of  worship* 
the  churches  are  comparatively  deserted;  they  are  still  frequented 
for  marriages  and  funerals ;  and,  whether  there  be  worshippers  or 
not,  the  ceremony  of  the  mass  still  goes  on.  In  one  of  the 
churches  we  visited  there  were,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  at  dif- 
ferent altars,  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  matrimony,  and  a  funeral 
service.  This  spectacle  struck  us,  who  were  unused  to  such  ex- 
hibitions, as  peculiarly  incongruous.  And  yet  it  was  but  a  con* 
densed  exhibition  of  what  is  constantly  passing  in  society.    Tlie 

*  It  it  not  to  be  preumMd  that  its  prsMnt  dettiiiAtioD  is  •  monomeiital  chutcfa  for  the 
BoQitioni. 
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gay  bridal  party  and  the  funeral  procession,  marriages  and  deaths, 
make  up  the  great  portion  of  human  history.  We  needed  but  a 
christening  to  have  rendered  the  picture  complete. 

Of  the  theatres  in  Pahs  I  will  say  nothing,  save  that,  including 
six  small  ones  without  the  barriers,  there  are  twenty-seven  in  the 
whole,  besides  six  or  seven  other  places  for  rope-dancing,  panto- 
mime, and  other  comic  performances ;  and  that  these  places,  it  is 
said,  are  generally  crowded,  and  most  of  them  are  open  on  Sun- 
days. 

Of  the  numerous  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  1  can 
mention  but  a  few,  and  those,  chiefly,  which  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  French  character  and  peculiar  usages. 

Among  these,  the  Hospice  des  Enfani-trouv^s^  or  Foundling 
Hospital,  stands  pre-eminent,  for  the  reason  that  it  designates,  to 
a  great  degree,  the  prevalence  of  illicit  love.  The  first  thing  that 
struck  niy  attention  in  visiting  this  hospital  was  a  box  beside  the 
door,  which  conununicates  with  the  room  within.  Here  the 
mother  or  her  friend,  who  wishes  to  be  unknown,  places  her  in- 
fant and  retires,  without  questioning  or  being  questioned,  and,  in 
ifact,  without  being  seen.  The  little  stranger  is  immediately 
pulled  in  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse.  Within,  we 
found  some  fifteen  or  twenty  who  were  just  rolled  up  in  their 
swaddling  bands,  and  the  nurses  from  the  country  were  standing 
by  to  take  them.  In  other  apartments  were  the  sick,  snugly  laid 
by  in  rows  of  neat  little  cots  on  each  side,  covered  with  snow- 
white  curtains.  All  the  apartments  were  well  arranged  and  very 
cleanly.    The  Sisters  of  Charity  were  the  attendants  and  nurses. 

The  number  received  into  this  hospice  annually  is  six  or  seven 
thousand,  although  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  are  all  bom  out 
of  matrigiony,  since  legitimate  parents  may  place  their  chil- 
dren here  if  they  find  it  inconvenient  to  take  care  of  them ;  but 
the  greater  part  are,  doubtless,  illegitimate.  Indeed,  it  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  census  and  the  records  of  births,  that  about  one  third 
of  all  the  births  in  Paris  are  of  illegitimate  children.  Ahd  it  can- 
not be  doubted  but  that  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  this,  by  affording  such  a  ready  opportunity  for  conceal- 
ment, and  so  easy  a  method  of  disposing  of  the  fruits  of  unlawful 
intercourse.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  pleaded,  with  truth,  no  doubt, 
that  this  provision  prevents,  in  numerous  instances,  the  sin  of  in* 
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frntjcide.  But  is  tbis  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  eacourage-* 
ment  of  evil  ?  Not  more  of  these  chiMien  are  raised,  probablyt 
than  would  be  without  this  provisiiMi ;  for  I  think  not  more  than 
one  third  of  all  who  enter  her^  are  raised  to  maturity. 

The  H6tel  des  InvahdeSj  the  church  of  which  has  been  alread]^ 
noticed,  is  a  splendid  buildings  the  object  of  which  is  to  support 
the  old  and  disabled  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  army.  The  pres- 
ent edifice  was  commenced  in  1670  by  Louis  XIY.,  whose  nu- 
merous wars  had  greatly  increased  the  number  of  invalid  soldiers, 
and  rendered  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  accommodations  for 
these  servants  of  his  ambition  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  now  a 
very  spacious  edifice,  presenting  a  northern  front  ot  six  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  in  length.  Through  this  you  pass  by  an  elegant 
columnar  vestibule  into  a  court,  which  some  have  supposed  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  France,  and,  of  course, 
a  Frenchman  would  say,  "  the  finest  in  the  world."  It  is  sur* 
rounded  by  four  piles  €{  buildings,  projecting  in  the  centre,  pavil- 
ioned at  the  angles,  and  omamented  with  two  ranges,  one  above 
the  other,  of  beautiful  arcades.  In  these  piles  are  the  various 
rooms  for  the  refectories,  lodgings,  public  saloons,  &c.  One  in- 
teresting feature  is  the  library,  containing,  twenty  thousand  vol- 
umes, founded  by  Napole<m,  which  is  open  daily,  except  on  Sun- 
days and  festivals,  for  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  This  hos- 
pice can  accommodate  seven  thousand.  But  probably  less  than 
one  third  of  that  number  are  now  cmmected  vrith  the  establish- 
ment ;  and,  if  peace  continues,  their  number  will,  of  course,  con- 
tinually diminish. 

Time  would  fail  to  speak  of  the  numerous  charitable  institu- 
tions of  Paris ;  but  I  ought  not  to  pass,  without  a  slight  notice  at 
least,  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ;  not  because  such 
an  institution  is  now  a  new  phenomenon,  but  because  to  Franca 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  noble  system  of  education  which  is 
now  so  deservedly  popular,  and  by  which  this  unhappy  class  of 
our  felloii^beings  are  let  into  a  new  worid  of  thought  and  useful- 
ness. 

The  Abbi  de  VEfU  formed  the  fitst  school  of  this  kind  at  his 
own  e]q>ense,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  patronage  of  government  to  his  benevolent  enterprise. 
In  1785  it  was  endowed  with  an  annual  grant  of  3400  livres,  and 
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in  1790,  on  the  death  of  the  abbe,  it  was  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Abbfc  Sicard.  Eighty  are  here  supported  gratuitously,  besides 
twenty  others  who  are  partly  supported ;  and  then  an  indefinite 
number  is  taken  at  a  price  of  nine  hundred  francs  per  annum  for 
males  and  eight  hundred  for  females. 

The  Place  Vendtme  is  of  itself  an  elegant  square  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  by  four  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  surround- 
ed by  fine  buildings ;  but  its  principal  interest  is  the  column,  or 
triumphal  pillar,  erected  by  Bonaparte  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories  in  Germany  in  the  famous  campaign  of  1805.  It  is  finished 
on  the  same  principle  with  the  celebrated  Trajui's  Pillar  in  Rome, 
but  is  one  twelfth  larger,  being  one  hundred  and  thirb^-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  diameter  of  twelve  feet.  The  pedestal  is  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
the  shaft  is  of  stone,  but  is  covered  throughout  with  bronze  cast 
in  plates  from  twelve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  taken  frcm  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  during  the  campaign  above  mentioned,  the 
whole  weighing  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  bronze  plates  are  cast  and  put  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bassrelief  winds  round  the  pillar  in  a  spiral  form,  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  covered  with  figures  two  thousand  in  number, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  a  chronological  representation  of  the  entire 
campaign,  from  the  time  the  encampment  was  broken  up  at  Bou- 
logne, where  Napoleon  had  so  long  encamped  to  menace  England, 
until  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  gave  him  the  power  of  dicta- 
ting a  peace  on  his  own  terms.  The  figures  are  three  feet  in 
height,  and  the  entire  spiral  band  is  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
At  the  top  is  a  gallery,  which  is  approached  by  an  interior  stair- 
case, and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Napoleon  in  bronze, 
eleven  feet  in  height.  This  was  taken  down  during  the  last  reign 
of  the  Bourbons ;  but,  since  their  expulsion,  it  has  been  restored. 

From  this  elevation  there  are  not  unfirequently  suicidal  leaps 
upon  the  pavement  below  by  those  who,  weary  of  life,  wish  never- 
theless to  die  a  sentimental  death  at  the  foot  of  Napoleon's  colmnn, 
and  under  the  very  eye  of  the  hero. 

La  Bourse^  or  the  Exchange,  is  another  splendid  Parisian  edi- 
fice. It  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  convent,  so  that  where 
the  God  of  heaven  was  once  worshipped,  to  the  exclusion  alto- 
gether of  worldly  business,  the  god  of  mammon  now  holds  his 
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palace  and  his  court,  and  receives  daily  the  homage  of  thousands 
of  worshippers.  This  edifice  was  commenced  by  Napoleon  in 
1808y  after  designs  by  Brogniard,  but  was  left  by  him  unfinished, 
and  was  not  completed  until  1826.  It  is  two  hundred  and  twelve 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle  of  sixty-six  Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  an  en- 
tablature  and  an  attic.  The  principal  room  is  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  by  seventy-six  feet,  surrounded  by  a  gallery,  and  lighted 
from  the  roof.  Into  this  gallery  I  entered  during  the  hours  of 
business,  and  beheld  a  singular  phenomenon  of  sound.  It  was 
owing  to  the  ring  and  echo  of  the  edifice.  The  thousands  below 
were  carrying  on  their  noisy  operations — ^for  all  business  in  Paris 
almost  must  be  vociferous — ^and  the  sounds  echoing  and  re-echo- 
ing from  the  arcades,  and  galleries,  and  dome,  were  as  the  sound 
of  many  waters  tumbling  over  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Here, 
too,  another  sense  was  deceived.  The  roof  is  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  chiaroscuro^  of  the  colour  of  marble,  and  so  finely 
executed,  and  so  favoured  by  the  light,  that  I  mistook  them  for 
sculpture,  after  examining  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  ad- 
miration ;  nor  did  I  discover  my  mistake  until  I  left,  and  was  cor- 
rected by  one  to  whom'  I  spake  of  the  ''beautiful  sculpture"  in  the 
roof  of  the  Bourse. 

The  French  are  a  gambling  nation,  and  they  are  as  fond  of  gam- 
bhng  in  stocks  as  in  other  games  of  chance  and  skill.  This 
makes  the  business  of  the  Exchange  a  great  business  for  high 
and  low.  Even  some  females  engage  in  this  kind  of  speculation. 
I  was  told  of  a  lady  in  Paris  with  whom  this  kind  of  gambling 
had  become  a  sort  of  mania,  by  which  she  had  ruined  a  splendid 
fortune. 

*  This  is  a  ipadM  of  patDtinr  of  only  one  coloiir,  dengnfld,  like  tcalptiire,  to  givit 
§Mm  aoif,  which  if  daafhj  the  nhilfiilnmii  of  the  ahadhif. 
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t  AX  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all  that  if 
interesting  in  the  public  buildings  of  Paris  of  various  kinds.  If 
my  plan  would  permit,  I  might  describe  the  various  public  offices 
in  detail,  and  the  edifices  where  diey  are  kept,  some  of  which 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  and  description.  I  might  speak  of 
the  markets,  of  which  there  are  above  thirty,  some  of  which  are 
peculiar,  as,  for  example,  the  wine-market,  to  which  are  often 
brought  1500  casks  per  day,  and  the  buildings  of  which  will  con- 
tain 800,000  casks.  In  the  firont  of  this  market  is  a  garden,  in 
which  there  are  scores  of  neat  little  cabins,  not  much  larger  than 
large  sentinel-boxes,  which  are  the  offices  of  the  dealers  in  wine. 
I  might  speak  of  the  abattoirs^  or  slaughter-houses,  five  of  which, 
planned  and  commenced  by  Napoleon,  have  been  fitted  up  with 
great  accommodations  at  different  sides  of  the  city  and  quite  at 
the  extremities,  so  that  no  cattle  are  driven  through  the  town — an 
arrangement  greatly  to  be  commended,  and  which  is  felt  the  more 
by  the  traveller  recently  firom  London,  where,  at  times,  and  in 
certain  streets,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pass  for  the  crowds  of 
cattle  that  are  urged  through  the  town  to  Smithfield  market,  as 
though  there  was  a  necessity  of  devoting  life,  either  of  heretics 
or  lower  animals,  on  that  ill-fated  spot. 

I  might  describe  the  fountains,  of  winch,  there  are  nearly  sev- 
enty, conve]ring  water  through  some  130  or  140  different  ori- 
fices. Many  of  these  were  the  work  of  Napoleon,  and  some 
were  planned  by  him  and  not  finished  ;  one  especially,  the  model 
of  which  still  remains,  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastillcy  a  spot  very  cQlebrated  in  the  history 
of  Paris,  and  rendered  more  notorious  by  the  prison  here  having 
been  broken  open  by  the  revolutionists  on  the  fourteenth  of  July, 
1789,  and  demolished  the  next  year  by  order  of  the  National 
Ajsembly.  This  fountain  was  to  be  erected  on  an  arch  to  be 
thrown  over  the  canal  St.  Martin,  which  now  passes  through  the 
Place  Bastille,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  huge  elephant,  seventy- 
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two  feet  higfay  including  a  tower  on  his  back,  and  his  legs  were  to  be 
six  feet  in  diameteiy  the  interior  of  one  of  which  was  to  contain  the 
staircase,  and  the  water  was  to  issue  from  his  trunk.  The  model 
still  stands  enclosed,  but  the  work,  it  is  feared,  will  neyer  be  com- 
pleted.  The  unfinished  colossal  designs  of  Bonaparte  can  hardly 
be  grappled  by  his  successors. 

The  water  of  the  fountains  of  Fans  is  not  generally  conveyed 
by  pipes  to  the  diflferent  streets  and  houses,  as  in  Philadelphia 
and  some  other  cities,  but  is  taken  at  the  fountains  by  carriers, 
and  conveyed  either  in  casks  or  in  pails,  by  neck-yokes,  to  the 
different  houses,  and  sold.  The  water  of  Paris,  it  is  computed, 
costs  the  citizens  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  annually,  without 
reckoning  anything  for  the  cost  and  repair  of  the  aqueducts. 

The  aqueducts  and  fountains  are  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Seine,  elevated  by  steam  power ;  by  water  from  the  river  Ourcqi 
which  is  conducted  to  Paris  by  a  canal ;  and  by  some  natural 
springs  in  elevated  situations  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  water  of  the  Seine  is  very  thick  and  muddy,  and  has. to 
undergo  a  thorough  filtration  before  it  can  be  used,  so  that  every 
iamily  is  obliged  to  keep  a  filter.  And  even  after  this  process  the 
water  appears  lo  possess  a  cathartic  quality,  which  ofieif  affects 
strangers  seriously  at  their  first  residence  in  Paris. 

I  ought  also  to  say  s<Hnething  of  the  cemeteries  of  this  renowned 
city — not  renowned  the  least  for  its  receptacles  of  the  dead. 
The  catacombs  were  originally  quarries  which  had  been  worked 
^rom  time  immemorial  for  the  procuring  of  stone  for  architectural 
purposes,  extending  quite  under  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Luxembourg.  These  quarries  were 
fitted  up  in  1784  and  5  to  receive  the  bones  of  an  extensive  cem- 
etery in  the  centre  of  Paris,  which  had  become  a  public  nuisance, 
and  endangered  the  health  of  the  citizens.  After  this,  bones  from 
other  supjmssed  burial-places  were  also  deposited  here ;  and, 
after  the  revolution  commenced,  the  thousands  who  perished  in 
the  popular  tumuhs  were  thrown  in  here,  as  also  the  bones  found 
in  the  cem^eries  of  the  suppressed  convents  and  churches ;  so 
that  here  are  gathered  together,  in  one  vast  charnel-house,  the 
millions  that  have  been  swept  away  by  the  conunon  destroyer 
through  scores  of  generations.  One  passage  to  this  physical 
Hades  is  near  the  BarrUre  cTEnfer^  literally  the  <'  Gate  of  Hell  r* 
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In  addition  to  the  architectural  beauty^  and  monumental  tdkg^ 
nificenccy  and  vegetable  yerdure  and  fragrance^  and  picturesque 
scenery  of  Pere  la  Chaise^  there  is  this  one  most  interesting 
and  instructive  feature  in  this  marble  city  of  the  dead.  It  is  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  the  illustrious  men  of  France  of  the 
last  generation — a  dictionary  whose  pagcts  combine  all  the  excel- 
lences of  literal  description  and  hieroglyphical  representation, 
set  off  with  all  the  fascination  of  art,  and  enforced  with  all  the  in- 
terest of  most  vivid  and  intimate  association.  This  it  is  that 
gives  the  charm  lo  the  spot,  and  holds  the  visitant  spellbound  in 
the  midst  of  an  illustrious  society,  with  whose  character,  and  his- 
tory, and  works  he  seems  to  hold  immediate  communion,  inde- 
pendent of  the  forms  and  etiquette  that  embarrass  living  associa- 
tions. The  stranger  here  needs  no  introduction — ^the  intercourse 
is  enibanrassed  by  no  harsh  and  unfamiliar  accents  of  a  foreign 
tongue.  And  when  he  leaves  the  spot,  it  requires  no  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  fancy  that  he  has  been  in  the  society  of  a  Four- 
croy,  a  La  Place,  a  Delille,  a  Talma,  a  Sicard,  a  Le  F&vre,  a 
Massena — ^La  Fontaine,  David,  and  a  host  of  others,  whose  names 
are  known  not  only  to  France,  but  to  the  world.  With  these 
are  others  of  various  characters  and  professions,  residing  together, 
as  in  the  cities  of  the  living,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  But 
you  are  not  obliged  to  be  intimate  with  all ;  you  may  select  your 
society,  and  converse  only  with  such  as  are  agreeable  to  your 
own  taste. 

And  here,  too,  among  the  modems,  you  may  find  a  few  rare 
associations  of  a  former  age,  transported  hither  since  the  opening 
4}{  the  cemetery  in  1804.  You  will  be  especially  struck  at  a 
.view  of  the  sepulchral  temple,  with  its  five  beautifully  sculptured 
steeples,  and  its  fourteen  colunms,  and  ten  arches  exquisitely 
wrought,  of  the  celebrated  sinners  and  penitents  Abelard  and  He- 
loise.  This  temple  is  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Paraclete,  founded  by  Abelard,  and  of  which  Heloise  was  the 
first  abbess.  Here,  in  monumental  association,  side  by  side,  the 
lovers  lie  in  peace.  Who  that  looks  upon  them  can  but  sigh 
for  human  frailty,  at  the  same  time  that^he  feels  compelled  to 
reprobate  that  feature  of  the  Roman  Church  which,  by  unscrip- 
tural  prohibitions,  lays  a  snare  for  the  conscience,  and,  by  enfor- 
cing humon  enactments,  does,  more  powerfully  than  Satan  himself 
tempt  to  the  violation  of  the  law  of  God ! 
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4  .^ot  I  miiat  not  stop  to  speak  of  paiticalar  motraments.  In 
^scussing  tfie  tabject  of  the  cemeteiies,  howeTei;  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  a  part  of  the  ground  is  doTOted  to  the  burial  of  the 
poor ;  and  this  part  is  broken  up  and  used  anew  for  the  purposes 
of  burial  every  five  years.  Others,  whose  friends  are  not  able  to 
purchase  the  land  in  fee,  are  buriedon  ground  leased  for  six  years 
at  a  moderate  fee.  And  others  again  are,  for  a  still  higher  price, 
fiiYOured  with  a  permanent  and  undisturbed  resting-place  f<v  their 
dust  until  the  graves  shall  giro  up  their  dead. 

There  are  topics  enough  in  Paris  to  employ  my  attention  and 
my  pen  for  months,  but  if  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  much  longer 
in  this  city.  A  few  things  mote  in  and  about  Parw,  and  I  must 
leave  it.  *        , 

•  The  government  of  France  has  formerly  pursued  a  monopo> 
lismg  spirit,  by  which  it  has  sought  to  draw  manufactories  and 
merchandise  into  its  own  hands.  Salt,  tobacco,  oil,  dec,  as  mat- 
ters  of  trade,  have  been^royal  monopolies ;  so,  in  manufactcnries, 
the  government  has  always  endeavoured  to  secure  some  of  the 
most  important  to  itself.  At  present^here  are  six  royal  manufac- 
tories in  and  about  Paris,  vis. :  tapestry,  carpets,  looking-glasses, 
mosaic-work,  snuff,  and  porcelain.  Nowhere  do  you  find  look- 
i^-gltts^^^  tnade  so  fine  as  in  France.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  country 
of  mirrors ;  the  vnJls  <rf  the  rooms,  in  some  instances,  are  almost 
lined  with  them,  and  they  are  framed  into  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ings, and  let  with  the  apartments  as  regularly  as  the  chimneys. 
All  experience,  however,  proves  that  government  cannot  man* 
u&cture  as  cheap  as  private  individuals.  This,  therefore,  %hows 
the  lolly  of  any  such  govenmien^  monopolies,  and  diis,  too,  is  a 
doctrine  now  pretty  well  understood,  even  in  France,^as  well  as 
elsewhere ;  indeed,  some  of  her  political  economists  have  been 
the  most  decided  in  condemning  and  the  most  lucid  in  portraying 
the  evils  of  this  system.  Still  the  government  holds  on  to 
a  few  items  #1  trade  and  manufacture,  merely  for  the  puposes 
of  revenue,  such,  for  example,  as  the  oil  trade  and  the  snuff  manu- 
factory.  Others,  again,  are  conducted  by  the  government  merely 
for  national  pride,  and  for  the  purposes  of  court  splendour  or  royal 
munificence;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  for  perfection  and 
magnificence,  nothing  can  excel  some  of  these  public  productions* 
4  F 
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I  shall  mention  bat  two  establishmeats,  both  of  which  are  kept 
up  ezclusivelf  ,  I  believe,  for  the  purpose  just  mentilned. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Manufacture  Royal  des  Crobelins. 
This  takes  its  name  fipm  a  family  of  the  name  of  Gobelin,  who 
owned  the  premises,  and  occupied  them  in  dying  wool ;  afterward 
they  were  used  for  tapestry ;  and  finally  were,  by  the  suggestion 
of  Colbert,  whose  policy  it  always  was  to  make  the  government 
an  adventurer  in  business  and  trade,  bought  up  by  Louis  XIY. 
for  a  royal  manufactory.  It  is  now  employed  to  furnish  the  royal 
palaces,  and  for  presents  to  foreign,  courts.  We  found  the  work- 
men looking  pale  and  .sickly,  and  learned  that  they  were  po(»rIy 
paid.  The  work,  however,  is  magnificent  We  found  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  pieces  in  the  lo^mas,  and  there  manky  of  them  will 
be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  for  some  of  the  pieces  are  in  the  loom 
for  six  years.  They  imitate,  or  rather  work  into  th^  tapestry, 
both  the  designs  and  the  colours  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures. 
The  weaver  frequently  has  his  model  or  copy  behind  him,  and  he 
turns  around  occasionally  to  see  the  figure  nod  the  colour^  which 
he  most  perfectly  and  beayHilully  transfers  to  his  web.  One  of 
these  pieces  of  t^estry,  when  finished,  w31  sell  for  between  three 
and  four  thousand  dollars.  They  are,  however,  not  often  sold,  and 
the  whole  concern  is  a  tax  upon  government,  and  so  fiir  it  may  be 
considered  a  dead  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  but  how 
much  is  gained  in  point  of  refinement  and  the  impxovem^it  and 
gratification  of  taste  is  another  question.  The  pecuniary  Ibss  to 
the  nation  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  where  government  monop- 
oUzes^  an  article  for  general  consumption  at  an  extravagant  price, 
such  as  it  always  must  be  if  manu&ctured  by  govemment.  It 
is  not  ibg  paying  for  a  comparatively  few  articles  of  luxury  at  an 
extravagant  price,  so  much  as  the  high  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  that  impoverishes  a  nation.  In  addition,  it  may  be  said  also 
in  favour  of  manufactures  of  this  kind,  that  as  they  do  not  readily 
pay  in  market  for  the  extraordinary  expense  of  manufacture,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  sustained  at  aU,  or,  if  sustained,  not  carried  to 
80  great  a  state  of  perfection  by  Individual  enterprise  or  private 
munificence.  The  Gobelin  Tapestry,  probably,  never  would  have 
been  carried  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  but  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  looking-glass  factory ;  per* 
haps,  at  least,  individual  enterprise  would  not  at  so  early  a  period 
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iiaye  produced  an  article  so  perfect  as  is  now  manufactured  at 
the  Manufacture  Royal  des  Glaces.  So  early  as  1688,  the  art 
of  casting  the  glase  was  discoTcred,  and  of  polishing  it  by  ma* 
*  chinery.  Now  plates  are  cast  and  polished  nine  feet  long  by  seven 
wide,  and  sell  for  2500  dollars. 

But  you  will  think  I  am  giving  an  account  of  the  Glass-factory 
instead  of  the  Gobelin.  To  return  to  them :  a$  the  Gobelin  Fac- 
tory they  not  only  manufacture  tapestry,  but  carpets  also,  of  a 
most  splendid  chvacter,  resembling  the  Persian  carpets.  Some 
were  in  the  looms  when  wa  were  there  for  the  royal  palace,  which 
are  thought  superior  OTen  to  the  carpets  of  the  East.  The  expense 
of  a  moderate^zed  carpet  made  here  is  7  or  8000  dollars.* 

The  Sevres  porcelain  of  France  obtains  its  name  from  the 
Grillage  where  it  is  manufartured.  This  is  a  small  village  two" 
leagues  west  of  Paris,  and  near  the  town  and  palace  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  museum  of  the  manufactory  contains  a  collection  of  foreign 
china,  together  with  specimens  of  all  the  porcelain  and  earthen  man- 
u&duxes  of  France,  and  also  a  cdlection  of  aU  the  diffei;£nt  wares 
which  have  been  made  here  since  its  first  establishment  in  1755. 
Here  we  saw  splendid  and  ample  specimens  from  almost  every 
civilized  country  except  our  own.  From  the  United  States  a  saucer 
.  only,  I  believe^  was  seen ;  one  of  our  company,  an  American,  took 
the  director's  address,  and  promised  to  send  him  specimens  on 
his  return  home.  He  said  he  had  had  many  such  promises,  but 
they  had  all  fail^. 

This  director,  by-the-way,  is  M.  Brogniard,  the  great  naturalist, 
to  whom  the  unfinished  kbours  of  Cuvier  were  left  at  his  lamented 
death.  He  possesses  as  fine  a  physiognomy  as  I  have  seen  in 
France,  and  is  in  his  manners  a  most  complaisant  gentleman. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  diiSferent  steps  in 
the  process  of  this  manufacture,  althouj^  they  were  all  pointed 
out  to  us,  nor  yet  of  the  most  splendid  articles  which  were  exhib- 
ited in  the  shaw-rooms.  Here  were  vases,  cups,  pitchers,  urns, 
figures,  statues,  table  sets,  toys,  chimney  ornaments,  all  of  the 
most  splendid  and  costly  character.  The  ware  itself  is  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  and  then  the  painting  and  the  gilding,  and  the 

*  Same  of  tlw  woAineii  were  engtfed  in  altering  aome  of  the  eld  BomlKm  ceipeli 
which  had  in  them  thejltir  di  fy>,  becenae  the  Frendi  weie  miwiUing  thet  thia  fonner 
Hfttinttf  nmMeiB  ahonld  beaeao  in  the  p^lyf, 
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setting  of  brilliantfl  and  precious  stones,  add  immensely  to  the  ex- 
pense. M.  Brogniard  has  added  much  to  the  painting  department 
by  his  discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  art  of  painting  glass. 
He  is  said  to  have  ascertained  the  means  of  equalling  all  the  an-' 
cient  colours  in  glass  except  the  red. 

In  connexion  with  our  visit  to  Sevres,  we  made  the  tour  of 
the  palaces  St.  Cloud  and  Versailles.  The  former  is  a  sweet 
chateau,  possessing  more  beauties  and  comforts  than  magnificence ; 
such  a  residence-  as  I  should  suppose  royalty  might  delight  in 
when  it  retired  from  the  cares  of  government  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  capital.  But  it  has  at  some  times  been  so  much  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  that  it  has  given  to  it  the  a{Q)ellation  pf  •  the 
Court  of  St.  Cloud.  It  has  a  splendid  park,  of  two  leagues  ia 
circumference,  diversified  by  hill  and  dale.  *  The  palace  itoelf  is 
delightfully  located  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  below  it  are  most 
beautiful  water-works,  consisting  of  basins  and  canals,  cascades 
and  jets  JPeau.  These  only  play  at  particular  times,  and  these 
times  arff  usually  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  a  man  who  conscien- 
tiously and  strictly  observes  the  Sabbath  must,  of  course,  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  these  water- works.  The  grand  ^'s^  cPecni 
here  is  said  to  throw  the  water  to  a  perpendicular  height  of  125 
feet  from  the  centre  of  a  marble  basin  covering  an  acre  of  space. 
This  consumes  600  hogsheads  of  water  in  an  hour,  and  all  the 
*  works  in  full  play  consume  3700  hogsheads.  We  visited  the  ihr 
terior,  which  was  neat,  and  enriched  with  paint^gs,  statuary,  dec. 

The  town  contains  about  2500  inhabitants,  and  is  miserably 
built.  The  place,  however,  is  one  of  some  historic  notoriety,  es- 
pecially the  palace.  It  was  here  that  Henry  III.  was  assassinated  in 
1 589.  It  waslidi'e  that  Napoleon  was  placed,  or  idiHtier placed  htm- 
selfy  in  the  supreme  power  as  first  consul  on  the  10th  of  November, 
1799.  In  1815  the  palace  was  plundered  by  the  Prussians,  those 
pure  instruments  of  a  pure  legitimacy,  who  made  war  upon  Na- 
poleon because  he  had  plundered  Europe  ;  and  here  Blucher  had 
his  headquarters  during  his  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

Versailles  is  four  leagues  from  the  metropolis.  It  never  was 
of  much  note  until  Louis  XIY.  conceived  an  idea  of  building  a 
magnificent  palace  here,  and  then  he  undertook,  contrary  to  all 
natural  principles,  to  force  a  large  town  into  existence,  and,  by  his 
power  and  by  an  immense  waste  of  money»  he  produced  a  hot* 
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bed  population  of  about  100,000  soula,  which  now  haa  declined  to 
25  or  30,000. 

The  palace  was  commenced  in  1664.    It  ia  a  magnificent  edi* 
fice,  and  aunounded  by  splendid  grounds.    The  expenditure  on 
this  palace  and  the  grounds,  the  outer  enclosure  of  which  is  said 
to  be  twenty  leagues  in  circumference,  has  been  estimated  at  150 
millions  of  dollars,  and  some  estimates  make  it  200  millirais. 
Louis,  it  is  said,  burnt  the  accounts  to  prevent  the  world  from 
knowing  the  extent  of  his  extraragance.    It  was  here,  in  &ct,  that 
the  foundation  of  the  French  reyolution  was  laid ;  for  these  expendi- 
tures brought  on  such  national  poverty,  such  exactions  on  the  one 
side,  and  such  distress  and  resistance  on  the  other,  as  terminated 
finally  and  fatally  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  1789.    So  much 
seemed  necessary  to  conyinoe  the  French,  and  the  world  even, 
that  the  prodigality  of  the  rich  is  not  the  wealth  of  the  poor.    It 
was  a  maxim  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  the  pn^gasy  of  princes  was 
the  wealth  of  their  subjects ;  that  what  he  took  from  the  people  in 
one  form  he  returned  in  another.    Strange  that  this  shrewd  prince 
did  not  perceive  that  he  took  fiom  the  people  the  same  amount 
twice ;  once  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  once  in  the  form  of  services 
and  materials  to  build  his  palace,  and  that  he  restored  them  the 
amount  but  once,  and  that  in  the  form  of  compensation  or  pay 
for  these  services  and  materials;  and  that  the  entire  amount, 
therefore,  of ~  this  expenditure  vras  a  dead  loss  to  the  people, 
an  entire  annihilation  oi  so  much  of  the  productive  capital  of  the 
nation.    But  this  is  not  more  strange  thui  some  prevailing  senti* 
ments  of  the  present  day,  that  the  capitalist  who  spends  annually 
his  entire  income,  although  it  be  in  luxuries  and  pleasures,  is  the 
great  benefactor  of  the  labouring  classes.    Nor  ]ret  is  it  more 
strange  than  that  a  most  celebrated  doctor  of  divinity  should 
write  a  treatise  on  political  economy  to  prove  that  the  luxuries  of 
the  rich  are  the  means  of  supporting  die  greatest  population  in 
a  given  section  of  the  country !    Such  systems  may  move  round 
the  economic  cycle  in  theory^  but  in  real  life  there  is  too  much 
friction  and  resistance  to  give  practical  and  perpetual  play  to  the 
machinery.    Like  the  numerous  maohines  for  illustrating  perpet* 
ual  motion,  the  practical  working  of  this  system  vrill  exhibit  a 
constantly  diminished  and  enfeebled  action  until  its  motion  ceases. 
In  the  gardens  and  parits  are  innumerable  streets  and  avenues. 


with  the  bordering  trees  trained  by  art,  and  multitudes  of  other 
trees  trained  and  sheered  into  various  shapes,  regular  and  fan- 
tastical. The  water-works  are  splendid ;  the  basins  and  cascades 
are  of  great  extent  and  variety,  filled  with  sea-horses,  crocodiles, 
turtles,  frogs,  and  fishes  spouting  water,  and  perfonning  their  va- 
rious parts  in  the  grand  exhibitions  which  take  place  here  on 
special  occasions,  when  all  the  water-works  are  in  operation.  In 
the  paik  are  two  smaller  palaces,  called  Le  Grand  Trianon  and 
Le  Petit  TVumon,  which  are  elegantly  fitted  and  furnished. 

Of  the  interior  of  the  principal  paUce  we  can  say  nothing.  It 
is  undergoing  repairs  and  improvements,  and  spectators  are  not 
admitted.  The  object  is  to  make  it  a  splendid  national  gallery,  in 
which  not  only  are  the  paintings  to  be  by  national  artists,  but  the 
subjects  are  to  be  of  a  national  character,  embracing  a  consecu- 
tive series  of  the  most  important  historical  events,  to  be  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  This,  if  carried  through  with  taste  and 
skill,  will  foim  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and,  I  might  say,  useful 
collections  in  existence. 

I  had  intended  to  give  some  account  of  an  excursion  to  St. 
Denis,  and  some  other  places;  but  I  perceive  I  am  detaining  you 
and  'myself  in  Paris  and  it9  environs  too  long;  and  yet,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  often  remarked,  that  Paris  is  France^  we  might  afibrd 
to  dwell  a  while  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  And  that  Paris  is 
France  to  a  great  extent  is  very,  true.  This  is  the  concentration 
of  all  influence  and  of  all  government.  The  political  influence  is 
here.  Here  are  the  controlling  influences  and  moving  springs  of 
religion  and  education.  What  other  extensive  country  is  there  in  the 
work],  in  which,  if  you  revolutionize  the  capital,  you  revolutionize 
the  whole  country  ?  But  Paris  is  the  heart;  all  besides  in  France 
are  but  subordinate  organs  of  circulation,  which  beat  slow  or  quick, 
weak  or  strong,  just  as  the  central  influence  and  impulse  act 
upon  them  and  through  them.  Of  this  it  is  difficult,  without  a 
close  attention  to  the  past  history  and  present  social  organiza- 
tion of  France,  readily  to  conceive.  The  very  geography  of  the 
country,  however,  &vours  this ;  it  is  intercepted  and  separated  by 
no  strong  natural  barriers,  while  it  is  itself  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  <»i  almost  every  side,  by  strong  natural  barriers* 
Imbosomed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  British  seas,  by  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  it  seems  (ormed  by  nature  to  be  one  and  indi- 
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visible.  For  centuries  there  hare  been  no  clans  or  parties  thai 
have  talked  of  anything  more  limited  than  Francf,  the  whole  of 
'France ;  and  the  seat  of  all  the  organization  of  its  social  institu* 
tions  has  been,  by  common  consent,  at  Paris.  If,  therefore,  $ 
tiayeller  wishes  to  see  France  or  become  acquainted  with  the 
FreoQ^  he  must  go  to  Paris.  If  the  goremment  would  sustain 
itself  in  the  country,  it  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  ccmtrol  Paris; 
and  if  a  faction  wish  to  overthrow  the  goremment,  it  has  onlyflo 
excite  Paris.  Of  this  die  present  government  serins  to  be  well 
aware ;  and,  therefore,  it  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  the  metropolis ; 
an  armed  police  holds  the  city  in  subjection — this,  and  this  only. 
It  is  true,  the  present  king  has  the  National  Guard  on  his  side,  and 
why  ?  Is  itibecause  they  prefer  the -present  government  to  any 
other  ?  How  can  they  do  this,  wh^  they  were  the  very  meu 
who  expelled  the  Bourbons  for  doing  only  what  the  present  king 
has  done  ?  Did  the  Bourbons  render  themselves  obnoxious  by 
trammelling  and  restricting  the  press  ?  Lc«us  Philippe  has  done 
this ;  nay,  he  carries  all  his  measures  dirough  by  the  strong  arm 
of  law  J  enforced  by  the  bayonet.  But  the  National  Guard  sustain 
it  because  such  a  government  is  to  them  more  desirable  than 
revolution  and  anarchy.  They  ate  the  middling  classes,  the  thri« 
ving  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  and  mechanics  of  the  city,  and  they 
know  that  public  commotion  is  sure  to  opeittte  against  their  inter- 
est, whatever  may  be  the  final  result.  By  public  ^iet  they  have 
everything  to  hope,  and  by  C(»nmotion  everything  to  fear.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  the  measures  of  die  present  government  are 
tolerable,  it  will  be  sustained.  If  diere  be  a  medium  of  tolerable 
teveriti/j  by  which  the  restlessness  of  a  fickle  populace  can  have 
a  salutary  restraint  thrown  over  them  on  the  one  hand,  and  yet  ea 
the  other  hand  the  state  of  things  be  so  far  bearable  in  the  view 
of  the  National  Guard  as  to  make  it  preferaUe  to  a  change,  then 
may  the  present  kihg  be  sustained.  But  to  do  this  he  must  balance 
himself  on  a  pivot,  a  mere  point.  Thus  far  he  has  done  it  to  ad- 
miration, and  far  beyond  what  was  anticipated.  Schooled  in  ad- 
versity, and  instructed  in  the  science  of  human  nature  by  a  firee 
intercourse  with  men,  Louis  Philippe  it  better  prepared  for  his 
position  than  almost  any  other  existing  sovereign.  No  regularly 
educated  legitimate  who  was  trained  to  be  a  king  couki  sustain 
himself  on  th^  throne  of  France.    The  exigences  of  the  case  are 
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such  as  he  would  not  be  prepared  to  meet ;  but  hitherto  the  present 
sovereign  has  inet  them,  and,  perhaps,  if  they  do  not  assassinate 
him,  he  will  maintain  his  ground.    He  seems  hardly  disposed, 
however,  to  trust  himself  wholly  to  the  National  Guard,  and  the 
arrangement  now  is  for  one  of  the  national  militia  and  one  of  the 
regular  soldiers  to  mount  guard  together.    Thus  they  nmy  strength- 
en each  other  if  united,  and  may  watch  each  other  if  they  should 
hive  contrary  views  and  designs.    It  is,  on  the  whole,  I  think, 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  life  of  the  king  be  spared,  and  that 
the  government  be  sustained.    It  is  true,  we,  as  Americans,  might 
feel  better  pleased  to  see  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
Prance,  especially  when  it  is  seen  that  Louis  Philippe  adopts  now 
a  course  of  policy  which  is  in  direct  violation  of  ail  the  leading 
principles  which  were  the  conditions  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne. 
But  France  cannot  bear  a  republican  form  of  government;  this 
Lafayette  fully  understood,  or  he  never  would  have  been  instru- 
mental in  placing  another  king  on  the*  throne  of  the  Bourbons ;  and 
yet  there  is  so  large  a  portion  in  France  that  are  favourable  to  a 
republican  government,  that  they  will  not  cease  to  agitate  the 
public  mind  and  undermine  the  government  unless  they  are  re- 
strained by  a  strong  hand.    This  makes  France  one  of  the  most 
difficult  nations  to  govern  in  the  world.    So  liberal  in  their  views 
are  the  people  that  they  will  not  tolerate  an  absolute  monarchy, 
and  yet  they  are  unprepared  for  a  republican  government;  they 
are  not  sufficiently  enlightened  and  virtuous  to  sustain  it.    Thus 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  representative  legislature,  seems 
the  best  suited  to  them ;  and  still  this  spirit  of  liberty  and  rage  for 
republicanism  is  so  strong,  that  this  constitutional  monarch  can 
hardly  sustain  himself  without  becoming  unconstUutiorudly  se- 
vere and  arbitrary !  and  if  he  is  unconstitutionally  arbitrary  and 
severe,  the  geneial  voice  of  an  indignant  people  will  dethrone  him. 
Can  any  one  conceive  of  a  more  difficult  government  than  this  ? 
*And  if  this  be  the  true  state  of  the  question  in  France,  will  any 
government  be  likely  to  meet  the  case  better  than  the  present  ? 
And  if  the  present  order  of  things  be  broken  up,  have  we  not  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  coasequences  will  be  melancholy  !    Now 
not  only  is  France  advancing  in  wealth,  but  the  public  mind  is  be- 
coming informed;  the  way  is  prepared  for  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  physical,  and  moral,  and  religious  interests  of  that 
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great  nation  are  yerging  to  a  state  of  promise  which  indicates  not 
only  much  good  to  the  French  nation  itself,  but  a  healthful  influence 
alsafor  our  dark  and  sinful  wwld.  Let  anotli^  revolution  roll  over 
die  political  instituticms  of  France,  and  who  can  calculate  the  extent 
of  the  evils  that  may  follow  ?  Bttt,  on  the  other  band,  let  France 
•  remain  at  peace  at  home;,  let  her  pursue  that  peaceful  policy  in 
the  affairs  of  Europe  which  her  best  statesmen  are  now  so  anx- 
ious to  pursue ;  let  tbose^moral  and  intellectual  influences  opeiate 
which  have  been,  and  miQry  for  half  a  century  to  come,  be  bf ought 
into  operation,  and  what  an  influence  "may  she  not  exert  in  oinc 
world  ?  Th^  resources  of  this  ytion  are  immense ;  she  is  not 
aware  herself  probably,  of  their  extent.  If  she  has  had  power  and 
resources  to  fustain  herself  when  hundreds  of  millions  were  wasted 
in  ambitious  wars,  and  in  extravagant  palaces,  and  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  most  profligate  (tf  courts,  and  yet,  after  a  few  years  of 
respite,  finds  herself  «o  flourishing  and  vigorous  as  she  is  at  this 
moment,  what  may  we  not  e}q)ect  from  Ker  hereafter  ? 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  policy  of  France  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  -civiliz^  world,  is 
her  desire  to  cidtivate  peace.  This  is,  in  part,  the  reaction  of  that 
bloody  period  which  tenmnated  at  the  emulsion  of  Napoleon ; 
and  in  part  the  effect  of  increasing  light  on  the  utter  unprofitable- 
ness of  war.  It  is  true,  the  £unt  rumblings  of  the  storm  that  des^ 
olated.  Europe  are  still  thrown  back  from  the  nfvthem  shores  of 
Afirica,  and  mutter  among  the  mountains  of  Spain,  but  ftace, 
peace  is  the  watohword  of  the  government;  peaces  is  the  desire 
of  the  best  of  the  nation.  So  long  as  tlas  policy  has  the  ascend- 
ency, so  long  vrill  France  prosper,  and  so  long  will  she  be  a  bles- 
sing to  the  world. 

Before  leaving  Paris  you  may  expect  I  shall  say  something  of 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  the  gallon^  of  the 
Louvre. 

The  Lomrey  all  are  aware,  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  since 
the  Restoration.  Napoleon  had  brought  many  of  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  the  arts,  ancient  and  moden,  to  enrich  his  capital. 
The  Lcuwra  then  possessed  the  richest  galleries  in  the  world. 
But  these  have  mostly  recrossed  the  iips,  where  I  Im^  to  see 
them  in  their  own  domiciles. 

There  are  many  elegant  specimens  of  the  aitSi  howevet,  in  the 
b  O 
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«oyaI  nmseuiiiB  of  the  Louvre.  The  grand  gallery  of  picttrresi 
extending  fjon^  the  Louvre  to  the  TViferier,  is  a  single  room, ' 
1333  feet  in  length,tContainingy  perhaps,  about  1300  pictores  of 
die  French)  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  and  Spanish  schools 
f>f  painting.  There'  are  also  tlfe  Museums  of  Design,  containing 
engravings,  drawings,  models,  dec ;  and  of  Antiquities^  containing* 
«ncient  statuary;  inscriptions,  vases,  dcc^  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  faoBdied.  Besides,  a  gallery  for  modem 
aculpture,  an  Egyptian  gallery,  dec.  In  die  anciemt  gallery  Napo- 
leon had  placed  the  ApoUo  Bdvidere,  the  Laocoan^  the  Venus  de 
MediM,  and  numerous  other  fhrf^'^cttwre  of  ancient  art ;  but 
tiiey  iMtve  all  gone  back  to  their  legitinute  ovniers,  not  to  say 
ri^tfal ;  for,  if  their  history  were  traoed  back,  many  ci  them 
would  be  found  to  kave  been  the  fruits  <A  robbery  when  origi- 
nally placed  tn  their  present  positions.  This,  however,  was  no 
justification  of  Napoleon.  It  only  shows  that,  frcHn  the  beginning 
until  now,  the  law  of  War  fcas  been  that  the  ^' vidcH*  is  entitled  to 
the  spoils,*'  against  which  our  indignation  should  rise  and  mimifest 
itself^  not  merely  against  Napoleon  because  he  was  a  robber,  but 
against  all  the  legitimate  and  illegitimate  robbers  of  the  earth. 

There  are  many  odur  SMiseffins  and  gdleries  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Paris,  not  less  than  twenty  in  tbe  whole*  There  are  also  thirty- 
five  schools  for  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  and  1 885  artists, 
of  whom  773  aSfe  painters.  The  total  number  of  artists  who  sent 
works  to  the  last  annual  exhibition  was  2281,  of  whom  1096  were 
yninters,  150-sculptors,  113  ei^gravers,,  263  architects,  and  809 
draugbtsmen.  There  «re,  it  is  reported,  tliroughout  France, 
ei|^ity-two  museums  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  schools  oi  the 
fine  arts.  From  this  it  will  appear  that  quite  a  sufficient  portion 
of  the  public  talent  is  devoted  to  these  branches.  'Whenever 
works  ef  imagination  and  taste  preponderate  over  the  sober  coun« 
terbalancing  influences  of  a  more  solid  character,  the  effect  is  do* 
cidedly  bad.  It  enervates  the  intellect  and  corrapts  the  heart. 
It  is  tfie  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  have  the  best  op^rtlmity 
of  judging,  hovrever,  that  the  French  character  is  becoming  more 
sedate  and  thoujf^tlhl.  Mm  the  great  mass  ef  societycis  elevated ; 
as  politics  come  to  be  talked  of  and  judged  of  by  the  multitude 
as  well  as  by  the  few ;  and  as  business  of  various  kiiids  is  in* 
creased,  and  draw  moie  into  its  engrossing  cares  ssad  labours,  we 
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of  the  nation  will  disappear.  We  see  among  our  French  emi* 
granta  to  the  United  Statea  so  nowny  dancing^maiMliera,  fiddlera^ 
barhers^  6cc^  that  we  are  apt  to  think  a  great  portion  of  the 
French  mutt  be  of  this  stamp*  Here  we  undoubtedly  misjudge ; 
at  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  of  some  of  diese  char* 
acters  Paris  has,  after  all,  quite  a.competency.  There  are»  for 
axample,  between  three  and  four  hundred  actors  and  actresses^ 
and  between  twelTO  and  thirteen  hundred  danciog  and  muaio 
mastem.  But,  then,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  to  balance^  these 
there  are^about  60,000  stadents,  and  about  1900  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  and  of  the  ITniversity.  Where  there  is  so 
much  of  scieiice  and  literature  there  must  be  soUdity  andgmvity 
of  mind. 

With  the  fine  arts  the  useful  mecharfeal  arts  ha^e  tn  impor- 
tant place,  in  Paris.  Peihaja  nowhere  is  apparatus  for  philosophy 
ical  and  astionomical  pmpoaes  manufactured  better  and  cheaper 
than  in  Paris.  It  has  been  supposed  by  sonie  that  their  woik  is 
not  so  firm  and  Uisting  as  that  of  EngUsh  maaufactura^  There 
may  be  some  force  in  this  in  regaiji^  to  some  instruments ;  but  it 
is  possible,  after  all,  that  it  ia  partly  owing  to  a  sort  of  general 
prejudice,  that  a  Frenchman  and  bis  works  are  more  sbo^^  than 
soUd,  whereas  an  Englishman  is  more  solid  than  showy.  As  it 
was  a  part  of  my  business  in  Europe  to  purchase  apparatus  for 
the  Wesleyan  Univarsity,  I  had  occa^on  to  examine  the  mer^  of 
this  question  both  in  London  and  Paris,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
the  great  difference  in  price  between  the  two  places,  insomuch 
that  if  it  were  not  for  the  English  duties,  the  English  artisans 
would  hsTo  Tory  little  custom,  I  believe,  even  for  home  consump- 
tion ;  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  if  the  English  article  was 
superior  in  point  of  workmanship  or  adaptation  to  its  design  than 
the  French,  I  could  not  discorer  it.*    In  my  inquiries  on  this 

*  I  OMd*  nf  grwtaa  paichaM  of  Pixii.  Difleraot  aitifto,  howefer,  aro  beit  ibrdif- 
fvnt  JMlriiiimra :  m  Gamby  for  tfaeodblita,  Imnhoan  for  telewope,  Ocrralet  for  tnn- 
•it  inftmnMBt,  Pizii  for  phjiics.  Hit  inttnuBenta  for  •toctHMPfPotimtSiife  an  «xcol- 
lant  aad  a  daaoncd  npotation.  He  fanerally  Ibaepa  a  lavga  aasortiiiMit  on  hand.  I 
ought  fo  aaj,  for  the  information  of  whom  it  may  conooni,  that  I  praferrod,  aftar  due  'mr 
qoiiy,  to  pnrchaae  an  aatronomical  doclL  of  U^fpimaL  m  London,  and  a  moit  alegaat 
iBttrunent  for  altitudaa,  aximntha,  and  tnoaita  of  Ifr.  8inBa»  of  tho  old  |hm  oTTnogk 
lanaad  Sbubi^  Strand, Iiondoo. 
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•object  I  was  very  politely  aided  by  Qeneral  Bemaid,  long*  and 
favourably  known  in  the  United  States  in  the  engineer  department, 
and  noy  holding  an  honourable  office  under  Louis  Philippe. 

You  are  under  a  very  strict  surveillance  while  in  Paris.  Who- 
ever takes  you  to  lodge  must  report  you  to  the  police.  The  po- 
lice also  know  where  you  take  your  dinner,  when  you  visit  the 
Royal  Museum,  &c.  A  singular  circumstance  occurred  with  a 
man  who  had  forgotten  his  lodgings,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  po- 
lice-office to  obtain  the  necessary  information.  They  informed 
him  who  lie  wasy  where  be  lodged,  and  where  he  took  his  din- 
ners !  Indeed,  if  a  man  should  forget  hi^  own  identity  in  France, 
the  police  would  set  him  right. 

llid  houses  are  built  in  courts  opening  into  the  streets.  Around 
these  courts,  on  three,  and  sometimes  four  sides,  are  tenemoits, 
so  fitted  up  that  all  the  rooms  of  each  fieumly  are  generally  on  the 
same  floor.  Thus  the  ftunilies  live  one  above  another,  to  the 
height  of  five  or  six  stories.  In  one  court  there  may  be  twenty 
respectable  tenements.  The  entrance  admits  of  carriages,  and  is 
closed  by  a  strofig  gate.  Within  the  gate  is  a  porter's  lodge, 
where  one  or  more  porters  nr  gatekeepers  lodge,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  notice  all  that  pass  in  or  out,  and,  if  Aey  are  strangers,  to 
speak' to  them,  direct  them,  dec.  Of  these  porters  there  are  above 
1200  in  Paris.  These  make  up  a  part  of  those  inspectors  and 
spies  who  watch  a  man  in  all  his  movements.  But  I  must  stop 
abrtxptly,  or  I  never  shall  have  done. 
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CHAPTER  i¥. 

To  Um  ]^€MMn  of  tbi  Wodtyui  Vwrndtf. 

Pam,  Dec  IS,  1835.' 
Mt  B8TBIMBD  FrXBNDS, 

Permit  me,  hj  way  of  keeping  up  ear  &ieiidly.intereoiB8e,  to 
gire  yoa  e  skeldi  ef  the  eetaiUiehed  syfttem  ef  education  in  France 
«— a  system  whidi,  in  many  respeets,  is  not  excelled  by  any  other  in 
the  wofid ;  and  from  which  we  in  America  might  dmwt  many 
hmts  by  which  Co  improre  our  own.  It  is  true,  the  difference  in 
the  two  forms  of  goremmeiit  would  preyent  our  adopting  the  sys- 
tern,  either  as  a  whole,  or  perhaps  in  its  leading  features ;  but 
there  afis  nevertheless  features  in  it  which  ought  to  form  a  part 
of  every  system  of  educsiion ;  and  if  our  views  ef  liberty  are 
such  as  to  lead  us  to  rerolt  against  the  most  wholesome  regular 
tions  for  the  training  of  the  young,  then  have  we  become  tiUra  in 
our  notions  of  Kberty,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  so  free  as 
ultimately  to  abandon  those  principles  by  which  alone  freedom 
can  be  perpetuated.  The  system  of  education  in  France  is  truly 
national — ^it  is  entirely  trnder  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  state.  Jt  is  true,  some  individuals  are  permitted  to  establidi 
private  schools,  but  not  xmtil  they  have*  been  officially  examined 
by  officers  appointed  for  the  purpose ;  after  which,  if  they  are  ac- 
cepted, by  presenting  the  authenticated  certificate  of  acceptance 
and  testimonials  of  a  good  character,  they  receive  a  license  to 
teach  in  those  branches  on  which  they  are  examined,  but  iu  no 
other.  These  private  school  also  are  visited  by  appointed  com- 
mittees  and  inspectors ;  and  the  places  and  zooms  where  they 
are  kept  ai^  subjected  to  inspection  and  condemnation  if  they 
are  not  found  suitable.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  schools 
are  approved  of,  and  the  teachers  do  well,  they  are  fostered  by 
government  in  various  ways ;  such  as  the  distribution  of  rewards 
and  the  selecting  of  the  most  promising  of  the  pupils  for  promo- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  some  of  the  higher  institutions. 

But  ihe  great  system  itself  is  directly  under  the  government  of 
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th^state,  and  constitutes  an  integral  and  important  branch  of  pub- 
lic administrationy  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  ^minister  of  pub- 
lic ins^ction  and  religion."  He  is  aided  in  his  duties  by  a 
"  royal  QDuncil,"  consisting  of  six  members,  of  which  the  minister 
is  president.  The  yarious  duties  are  subdivided  among  these 
counsellors ;  and  peihaps  it  may  give  you  a  general  idea  of  the 
kind  of  supervision  which  the  government  takes  of  the  schools,  to 
give  the  official  apportionment  of  those  duties  as  established  by 
law  since  the  revolution  of  1830. 

The  first  counsellor,  who  is  also  vice-president,  has  charge  of 
all  matters  of  general  interest  in  the  administration  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  colleges,  and  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  instruction  in 
languages,  general  literature,  and  history. 

The  second  performs  the  duties  of  chancelloTi  and  has  specia] 
charge  of  all  that  relates  to  primary  instruction. 

The  third  is  treasurer,  and  superintends  the  instruction  in  the 
mathematical  sciences. 

The  fouxth  is  secretary,  and  has  charge  of  all  that  relates  to 
philosophical  studies,  to  the  instruction  in  the  normal  schools  (the 
schools  for  preparing  teachers),  and  of  the  faculties  of  theology. 

The  fifth  has  charge  of  the  royal  colleges,  and  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  sixth  has  charge  of  instruction  in  the  faculties  and  second- 
ary schools  of  medicine,  and  of  the  pensions^,  and  the  instttU" 
tionSy  ice. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  has,  of  course,  a  general 
supervision  over  all  the  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  sem- 
inaries ;  and,  in  addition,  has  charge  of  the  public  libraries,  of  the 
national  institute,  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  poly- 
technic scho(d,  &c.  He  and  the  council  attend  to  and  direct  the 
entire  machinery  of  education,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in 
accordance  with  the  existing  statutes,  and  aided  by  inspectors, 
subordinate  councils,  &c.  They  fix  the  courses  of  study,  author- 
ly  the  text-books,  judge  of  impeachments,  confirm  liominations 
to  various  grades  of  instruction,  transfer  teachers  from  one  insti- 
tution to  another,  regulate  the  prizes,  decide  upon  the  degrees, 
and  direct  the  discipline  of  the  whole.  Hence  you  will  perceive 
there  must  be  great  uniformity  as  well  as  efficiency  in  the  entire 
■    system.    This  entire  system  is  called  the  "  University  of  France." 
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The  functionaries  of  the  UniTersity  are,  the  miniater  an4  his 
council,  the  inspectors  of  the  University  and  of  the  seyeral  acade- 
mies, the  rectors,  deans,  and  professors  of  the  faculties,  and  of  the 
lyceums,  provisors  and  censors  of  the  lyceums,  principals,  fellows, 
and  regents  of  the  colleges,  chiefs  of  the  institutions,  masters  of 
the  pensions,  and  masters  of  the  studies.  All  these  various 
grades  of  officers  throughout  the  kingdom,  bound  together  and 
regulated  by  the  code  universataire^  constitute  the  '*  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  France."  You  are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  the 
names  above  indicate  in  all  cases  the  same  offices  as  vrith  ua. 
These  will  be  understood  by  noticing  the  grand  subdivisions  of 
the  University.  These  are  called  academies,  each  of  which  not 
only  embraces  all  the  higher  branches,  but  also  comprehends  all 
the  lower  and  subordinate  institutions  in  a  given  geographical  sec- 
tion of  the  kingdom;  to  govern  and  direct  which  academical 
councils  are  formed,  which  have  a  jurisdiction  over  these  sections 
respectively,  subordinate  to  the  royal  council. 

These  academies,  tlierefore,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
divisions  of  the  University,  having  their  distinct  though  subordi- 
nate jurisdictions  in  their  own  prescribed  limits.  They  generally 
embrace  three  of  the  civil  divisions  of  France  called  departments, 
although  some  embrace  more  and  some  less.  The  law  is,  that 
there  shall  be  as  many  academies  as  there  are  courts  of  appeal, 
of  which  there  are  at  present  twenty-six. 

Such  is  tlie  arrangement  for  the  general  organisation  and  juris- 
diction of  the  system.  Then  follow  the  division  and  organization 
of  the  schools  themselves.  The  highest  of  these  are  the  schools 
for  the  moit  frofound  sciences  and  for  the  professions.  In  these 
schools  there  are  &fe  faculties^  so  called,  viz.,  of  theology,  of  law, 
of  medicine,  of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  and  of  let- 
ters. In  these  faculties  the  various  degrees  are  conferred ;  the 
conditions  of  which  are,  that  the  students  shall  have  attended  upon 
the  lectures  (for  in  the  faculties  the  instruction  is  all  given  in  set 
lectures)  a  given  number  of  terms,  and  shall  have  passed  an  ac- 
ceptable examination. 

The  second  order  of  schools  are  the  lyceums,  now  included  un- 
der the  general  name  of  royal  colleges.  These  are  for  the  an- 
cient languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the  elements  of  the 
mathematical  and  natural  sciences. 
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Then  follow  the  communal  cdleges^  which  teach  the  fint 
principles  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  royal  colleges. 

Next  the  ''institutions,''  whi^  giro  nearly  the  same  instruc- 
tioQ  with  the  last,  but  are  smaller  schools  and  more  restricted  in 
their  opemtions.*  After  these  the  '*  pensions"  or  boarding-schools, 
which  are  also  small  schods,  and  of  a  lower  character  than  the 
preceding. 

Finally,  the  primary  schools,  which  are  dirided  into  two  grades, 
''  elementary  and  superior."  This  diriaion  of  the  schools  may  be 
made  more  simple  by  restricting  them  to  schools  of  three  grades 
— ^the  primary  instruction,  which  corresponds  very  neariy  with 
our  common  district  schools ;  the  collegiate,  which  answers  essen- 
tially to  that  given  in  oiu:  academies,  and  is  preparatory  to  the 
''  faculties ;"  and  the  {acuities,  or  the  schools  {at  cimferring  the 
degrees,  which  correspond  with  our  universtties.  To  these  may 
be  added  the  normal  schools,  or  the  schools  {<x  the  training  of 
teachers  (which,  howerer,  have  not,  I  believe,  been  very  efficient 
as  yet),  and  the  pcdytechnic  school,  which  is  scientific  and  mili- 
tary, like  ours  at  West  Point.  The  normal  schools  promise 
much  for  the  nation.  There  are  now  fifty-six,  supported  at  an 
expense  of  about  900,000  dollars. 

A  particular  descripticm  of  all  these  grades  of  schools  would  be 
tedious  to  you  and  to  me.  I  will  notice  several  things  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  however,  and  bring  into  view  several  important 
fact8»  which  may  be  interesting  and  profitaUe. 

The  schools  of  theology  have  professors  of  history,  doctrines 
(dogme)r  foid  evangelical  morals ;  and  some  of  them  have  profes- 
sors of  Hebrew  and  of  sacred  eloquence.  Of  these  faculties  of 
theology  two  are  Protestant,  viz.,  one  at  Strasbourg  and  one  at 
Montauban.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice  that  France,  though  a 
Catholic  country,  has  extended  her  liberality  so  far  as  to  incorpo- 
rate into  her  religious  establishment  the  Protestant  religion. 
Instead  of  abolishing  her  establishment,  she  has  enlarged  it ;  so 
thtft  Protestants  as  weU  as  Catholics  share  in  her  public  provis- 
ions for  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion. 

*  These  two  schools  (institations  and  pensions)  an  by  priTste  teadiers,  bat  the  teach- 
«n  aie  dbliged  to  pay  aoeitain  snm  to  the  ooQefes,  and  take  their  piipila  to  tbeee  col* 
^ges  fat  a  part  of  their  iastnietiGn,  in  thoae  places  where  there  are  colleges. 
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There  are  nine  &cidties  of  law.  Thejiumber  of  professors  in 
each  differ  in  the  different  schools ;  that  at  Paris  is  divided  into 
two  sections,  in  each  of  which  tliere  are  seven  professors,  and 
the  number  of  students  is  said  to  be  oyer  2,000.  There  are 
three  principal  schools  of  medicine,  viz.,  at  Paris,  Montpelter,  and 
Strasbourg,  and  eighteen  secondary  schools  in  different  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Besides,  there  are  schools  of  apothecaries,  and  no 
man  is  allowed  t6  engage  as  a  druggist  without  having  attended 
a  three  years'  course  in  one  of  these  schools,  and  without  having 
been  three  years  in  a  druggist's  shop.  And  even  after  this  prep- 
aration provision  is  made  by  law  for  the  regular  visitation  of  the 
druggists'  shops,  and  an  examination  of  all  their  drugs  by  a  com- 
missioner appointed  for  that  purpose ;  nay,  shops  cannot  be  opened 
for  ^selling  medicinal  ^herbs  without  a  license  and  a  strict  official 
supervision. 

With  all  this  strictness,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  a*  can- 
didate to  attend  one  of  the  medical  schools,  in  order  to  a  license 
for  practising  physic,  provided  he  have  studied  six  years  with  a 
doctor  in  medicine,  or  have  had  five  successive  years  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  hospital  practice.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  provis- 
ion has  led  to  ^*  enormous  abuses." 

One  peculiar  feature  in  the  French  system  is,  that  females  at- 
tend regular  courses  of  lectures  in  obstetrics,  and,  after  examination 
and  acceptance,  have  a  regular  diploma  to  practise  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  medical  school  at  Paris  is  probably  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  number  of  students  is  about  4,000.'  The  buildings 
are  fine  and  extensive,  with  a  splendid  anatomical  cabinet  of 
specimens  natural  and  artificial,  and  a  company  of  professors, 
some  of  whom  are  among  the  first  men  of  the  age.  Their  dis- 
secting rooms  are  as  public  as  a  butcher's  shambles.  They  are 
in  an  open  court,  where  the  public  hare  free  ingress  and  egress ; 
some  of  them  on  the  lower  floor,  with  windows  and  doors  open. 
I  walked  into  the  court,  and  passed  from  room  to  room,  where^I 
saw  scores  perhaps  of  human  bodies  and  parts  of  bodies  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  dissection ;  and  the  students  were  poring  over 
them  with  as  much  apparent  interest  and  intellectual  gust  as  if 
they  were  analyzing  a  beautiful  flower  or  an  elegant  mineral. 

In  addition  to  the  lectures  on  the   subjects  directly  cdK 
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nected  with  the  medical  profeMion,  there  are  yery  extenmTe 
couraes  in  comparative  anatomyt  both  at  the  Sorbonse  and  espe- 
cially at  the  Jardin  des  Plawtes,  At  the  Soibonne  I  saw  the 
celebrated  St.  de  Hilliear  lecturing  upon  a  fish's  head ;  and  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  another  professor  was  ducussing  the  head  of 
one  of  the  reptiles  that  are  supposed  to  hare  had  their  day  maaj 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before  the  first  Sabbath  !  The 
botanical  and  chymical  lectures  are  also  very  fine. 

When  a  student  does  not  design  to  propose  himself  for  an  ex<- 
amination  or  a  degree,  he  is  at  lilmtfy  to  attend  the  lectures  gratu- 
itously ;  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  lectures  are  open  and  paUic 
The  buildings  of  the  ancient  and  renowned  schods  of  Nonnan 
theology,  called  the  Sorbonne,  are  now  occupied  by  the  three 
faculties  of  theology,  science,  and  letters  of  the  academy  of  Paris. 
The  buildings  of  the  medical  and  law  schools  are  in  opposite  di* 
rections  from  these,  but  near ;  all  in  the  southeast  part  of  the  city, 
in  the  Faubourg  Sl  Germaine.  This  renders  Paris  exceedingly 
favourable  as  a  resort  for  students  bom  all  parts  of  the  workL 
Many  students  firom  abroad  are  here.  It  is  said  there  are  thirty 
or  more  from  the  United  States  in  the  medical  department, 
besides  some  in  the  other  departments.  In  general,  however, 
students  firom  the  United  States  are  not  of  the  class  that  come  out 
on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  the  instruction,  but  for  the  supe* 
rior  advantages.  But  fix^m  the  British  isles  many  come  to  attend 
the  medical  course  here  on  account  of  its  comparative  cheapness. 
Even  when  they  take  out  their  regular  inscriptions,  as  they  are 
called,  and  prepare  themselves  far  examinations,  the  expense  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Here,  too,  are  libraries,  where  the  students 
may  enter  at  given  hours,  and  freely  consult  various  authors ;  and 
here  they  have  the  privilege  of  inspecting  some  of  the  finest  mu« 
seums  of  natural  history  inihe  world,  of  specimens  organic  and 
inorganic^  living  and  dead.  The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  a  noble 
programme  to  the  text>book  of  nature,  spread  out  in  extended 
Jbeauty  and  in  scientific  arrangement.  The  cabinet  of  minerals 
and  geological  specimens  is  inconceivably  splendid;  it  is  magnif* 
icent,  as  also  is  the  museum  of  comparative  anatomy.  To  all 
these. advantages  for  the  medical  student  should  be  added  the 
hospitals,  which  in  Paris  are  very  extended  and  very  various,  and 
seem  to  me  to  be  kept  more  for  scientific  purposes  than  for  any 
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Other.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  I  believe  by  professional  men 
Kfho  had  a  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  that  they  lose  many 
more  patients  at  the  hospitals,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  than 
die  in  the  hospitals  of  the  United  States ;  but  thai  is  not  of  mwA 
t&nseqviencey  so  long  as  science  is  advanced  I  and  for  the  ad- 
Taacement  of  science  they  afford  pre-eqypent  advantages.  What 
I  have  said  of  the  superior  advantage  m  the  feculty  of  medicine 
is,  in  the  main,  true  of  the  other  faculties.  With  splendid  appara* 
tus,  and  professors  now  leduringy  whose  works  have  given  them 
a  reputation  all  over  the  sciMfti  world,  hew  can  their  lecture- 
rooms  be  other  than  interesting  ?  There  is,  however,  a  great  dif* 
ference  in  the  popularity  of  these  lecturers ;  some  are  thronged, 
and  others  are  comparatively  deserted.  Some  are  damped  and 
npplauded,  while  odiers  are  hissed.  You  will  see  very-  little 
order  and  deccHimi  in  many  of  these  lecture-rooms;  from  one  to 
two  thousand,  peihaps^  will  be  crowded  into  a  lecture-room,  all 
with  Aeir  hats  on,  some  standing  on  the  seats,  and  others  pas- 
ting in  and  out  at  their  leisure,  and  according  to  their  caprice. 

The  professors  in  all  these  faculties,  and  the  same  is  true,  in 
fact,  of  all  the  other  schools  in  all  the  different  grades,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  pdblic  expense.  They  have  a  fixed  salary,  and  also 
ft  contingency.*  The  salaries  in  general  are  not  large,  but  they 
have  various  privileges  and  exemptions,  as  weH  as  mnnerous  hon- 
ours ;  and  if  they  continue  a  given  time  in  the  corps  universataire^ 
they  are  permitted  to  retire  on  a  pension,  and  their  widows  also 
ore  pensioned  after  their  death. 

Whenever  a  vacant  chair  is  to  be  fiHed  in  any  of  the  three  fac- 
ulties of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  they  form  what  is  called  Le 
Cemeourt  to  fill  the  vacancy.  That  is,  notice  is  given  through  all 
the  iiiffetent  academies  to  those  who  are  proper  candidates  that 
such  a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled,  and  that  there  is  to  be  a  concourse 
at  a  given  tkne  and  place  for  that  purpose.  As  many  as  de- 
termine to  try  far  the  appointment  send  in  their  names  and  the 
proper  testimonials;  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  present  thea^. 
selves  for  examination  before  a  commission  of  professors  of  the 

♦Tb<t»iimiai«uwaitMwitiert>»«larieirflh»prolMicw«nS  otheroAeotla 
aUtlMdiilbi«Dt«c]iooIa,beyood  which  Ui0jc&oiiot.ga  The  nUiMi  are  propaitioiied  to 
mne  ttteni  eccoidinf  to  the  mmiber  of  etiidente ;  the  highest  that  I  have  noticed  ii 
7^800  fkanee,  or  about  1,167  doUan. 
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same  department,  when  they  enter  the  lists  and  struggle  for  the 
ascendency  in  a  powerful  intellectual  conflict ;  and  before  the  com- 
missioners appointed  to  set  and  judge  upon  their  merits.  After  the 
examination  is  over,  the  judges  retire  and  decide.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  give  an  opportunity  of  judging  not  only  of  their  actual 
attainments,  but  also  ofiheir  aptness  to  communicate,  which  is 
very  important  in  a  teacffl^  It  was  found,  however,  that  favour- 
itism, rather  than  merit,  too  frequently  governed  the  decisions — 
and  now,  although  part  of  the  faculties  are  filled  as  above,  the 
faculties  of  science  and  of  letteis  jnre  filled  in  another  way,  viz. : 
in  the  academy  where  the  vacancy  occurs,  the  academic  council 
nominates  two  and  the  faculty  two,  and  from  these  the  royal 
council  selects  and  appoints  the  professor. 

It  is  universal  also  to  distribute  the  prizes  in  the  different  fac- 
ulties and  colleges  by  this  method  of  the  concourse.  All  who 
contend  for  the  prizes,  presenting  themselves  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed,  and  before  the  appointed  judges,  where  they 
strive  for  the  mastery  according  to  the  prescribed  forms.  This 
business  du  concours  is  a  great  matter  in  the  French  schools,  and 
occupies  no  small  part  of  their  machinery. 

There  are  in  France  forty-one  royal  colleges,  besides  the  com 
munal  colleges,  or  secondary  schools,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
Of  the  communal  colleges,  so  called  because  they  are  supported 
by  the  communes  where  they  are  located,  there  are  above  thfee 
hundred.  The  royal  colleges  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Boys  are  admitted  into  these  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
and  are  only  required  to  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  discipline 
in  these  colleges  is  as  strict  as  that  of  the  faculties  is  lax.  The 
boys  are  literally  imprisoned ;  their  different  apartments,  in  some 
of  those  which  I  visited,  were  divided  off  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  grated  doors  of  iron ;  and  the  professor  who  con- 
ducted us  round  locked  the  doors  after  him,  as  if  he  was  taking 
us  over  a  penitentiary.  The  French  appear  to  me  to  trust  nothing 
to  the  young  until  they  arrive  at  a  given  age,  or  are  placed  in  cer- 
tain relations,  and  then  all  restraint  is  thrown  off.  This  is  verified 
in  their  management  of  daughters  as  well  as  sons ;  the  former,  for 
instance,  not  being  permitted  before  marrilage  to  leave  their 
mother  or  protectress  on  any  account  by  night  or  by  day ;  but 
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after  BHuniage  thej  are  at  ftill  liberty  to  go  miywherey  and,  I  like 
to  have  said,  do  anything^  without  mother  of  filusbani. 

The  professors  and  masters  of  study  of  die  royal  colleges,  and 
the  regents  of  the  communal  colleges,  are  appointed  by  the.  min- 
ister of  instruction.  The  principal  is  called  the  provisor,  and  is 
^  held  responsible  before  God  and  inajpr  ^or  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  college,^  and  is  direcV^fi^htxL  the  students  are  not 
Catholics,  to  ''  afr<mi  them  every  possible  fiacility  for  the  study 
and  practice  of  their  own  religion." 

'nie  college  of  Louu  le  Orand  of  Paris  has  one  or  more  proi^ 
fessors,  who  are  Protestants,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  boursier$ 
or  free  scholars.    I  mention  these  circumstances  to  show  that  one 
trait  in  the  plm  of  education  in  France  is  religious  liberty  and 
toleration.    Indeed,  this  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  minister  of  instruction,  Monsieur  Guizot,  is  a  Protestant* 
The  colleges  are  noi,  like  the  faculties,  open  for  public  and  gra- 
tuitous instruction.    The  annual  'expense  is,  I  think,  about  700 
fimncs ;  but  there  are  bourses^  or,  as  we  should  say,  perhaps,  schol*- 
arships,  on  Which  poor  but  meritorious  scholars  are  placed  for  gra^ 
tuitous  education.   The  salary  of  the  highest  officer  in  the  colleges 
is^bout  1,000  dolkrs  in  Paris,. «id  800  ddlars  elsewhere.    The 
professors  hare  from  four  to  six  hundred  MIars.r    These  salaries 
are  certainly  rery  low,  but  they  are  permanent,  and  are  aided  by 
Tsrious  advantages,  which  make  amends  in  part  for  the  deficiency. 
At  any  rate,  the  profession  of  instructer  in  Fradee  is  highly  hon- 
ourable, and  is  the  high  road  to  preferment.    In  no  goTenunenti 
perhaps,  is  the  man  of  letters  and  of  science  more  honoured  and 
patronised  than  here.    A  number  of  the  peers  of  France  are  the 
professors  in  the  different  schools,  and  it  is  their  science  that  has 
raised  them  to  this  peerage.*    And  although  now  peers  of  tbe 
realm,  you  may  see  them  e? ery  week  in  die  kcturei^s  chair,  elu- 
cidating the  gieat  principles  of  science.    This  is  noble  and 
worthy  of  all  admiration.    It  is  placing  science  on  its  proper 
basis,  and  giving  the  cause  of  education  its  appropriate  promi- 
nency in  the  state.    Always  excepting  religion,  education  is  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  to  it,  with  the  preceding  exception,  die  state 
must  look  chiefly  for  its  elevation,  pecuniaiy,  intellectual,  and  po* 

•  Evny  naiBkwr  of  Hm  Fraich  Imtitnte  who  fhathfollr  attttds  the  maMimi  of  ths 
nciecr  >>  V^  ^  ^  jovfrnwun  the  iiiin»l  islary  of  1800  fruict. 
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And  religiom  itself  nerer  elevatos  the  state,  only  as  it  cor* 
ries  with  it  an  inflaence  upon  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  hearty, 
and  is,  therefore,  identified  with  education  in  the  same  muuier  as 
the  whole  embraces  all  the  parts.  You  wtU  see,  too^  in  thia 
sketch  of  the  higher  schools  in  France,  that  there  is  none  of  that 
nfUTowness  of  view,  wfaidi  too  gready  prerails  in  our  country,  by 
which  the  colleges  and  pd^ssional  schools  are  condemned  a» 
aristocratical  monopolies.  They  are  supposed  by  many  with  us 
to  be  altogether  useless,  nay,  dangerous  to  the  country,  and  it  ia 
thought  that  all  public  patronage  should  be  transferred  from  them 
to  the  common  schools  for  the  people  at  large,  as  though  the 
common  schools  could  exist  without  die  higher  institutions ;  cm:  as 
though  the  latter  and  the  former  had  no  natural  alliance,  and  re- 
ciprocal influence  upon  each  other.  The  tact  is,  as  I  believe,  if 
the  higher  schools  should  be  annihilated  now,  the  healthy  actioa 
of  the  lower  schools  would  naturally  and  necessaiily  reproduce 
them ;  or,  in  default  of  this,  the^  tower  schools  would  dwindle,  be- 
come sickly,  and  die.  And«  on  the  other  hand,  if  all  the  subordi- 
nate and  elementary  sphools  should  be  annihilated  at  a  stroke,  the 
higher  institutions  would  produce  them  again  as  naturaUy  and  as 
ceitainly  as  the  young  shoot  springs  from  the  seed  or  the  root  of 
the  mature  plant.  In  yroof  of  this,  the  present  extended  system 
^  education  in  France  is  a  standing  and  a  triumphant  argument. 

That  the  argument  may  have  its  full  force»  let  it  be  understood 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  France  had  no 
extended  system  of  primary  education;  let  it  also  be  understood 
that  the  genius  of  her  government  and  the  habits  of  her  people 
have  been  rather  aristocratical  than  otherwise ;  and  especially  if 
there  could  be  produced  such  a  thing  as  a  literary  aristocracy 
that  would  trample  upoi|  the  people  and  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
the  honours  that  have  ever  awaited  the  learned  of  France  would 
have  produced  this  spirit ;  and  yet  the  very  reverse  of  all  this 
has  been  the  fact.  The  higher  institutions  have  extended  and 
mulfiplied  the  lower.  From  the  high  places  of  science  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  have  been  disseminated  over  the  entire  kingdom,  so 
that  the  nurseries  of  education  are  now  planted  in  every  depart- 
ment, and,  I  might  almost  say,  in  every  commnne. 

The  University  was  first  established  in  1806.  Although  there 
were  as  early  as  1793  and  4  some  efforts  made  by  the  govern- 
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mest  to  extaod  the  syitem  of  edncatioii  lo  all  classes,  yet  nothing 
vwy  eflicieiit  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  imtil  tke  estab- 
lislunent  <tf<tbe  Unrrersily.  In  1806  the  foundation  was  laid  aad 
ihe  genenl  plaa  was  stnick  o«il  by  Napoleon  and  his  minislen, 
which  has  remained  essentially  thfe  same  in  its  genenl  features  np 
lo  this  hour. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  unaccountable  characteristics  of  this  un- 
accountable nation,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  storms  and  coimilsions 
which  hare  swept  a?er  her  in  soccesflpe  tornadoes,  her  social  and 
litemry  institutions  have  in  many  respects  been  striking  a  deeper 
roou  Her  system  of  education  was  commemced  duxing  the  re- 
public, reduced  to  order  and  greatly  advanced  under  Napoleon, 
held  on  its  course  at  the  Restoration  without  being  eidier  altered  or 
jwtankd ;  at  the  last  roTolution  it  was  only  aided ;  and  under  thn 
present  king,  l^  the  law  of  1883,  the  primary  educaticn  especialty 
has  been  mateiiaUy  improved  and  eplaxged.  By  that  mriinance 
every  commune  is  to  be  provided  with  {wimary  instructioB.  And 
in  deCault  of  existing  provisions  for  the  localities  of  the  schools 
and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  municipal  council  is  autho- 
riaed  to  lay  a  taxiisr  these  purposes,  and,  in  default  of  their  action, 
a  royal  ordinance  is  to  be  issued  for  ihe  assessment  and  laying 
of  the  authorised  oontributiens.  So  fully  hss  this  been  canned 
into  execution,  that  more  than  15,000  communes  which  neglected 
to  enforce  the  comributions  have  been  compelled  by  the  royal 
ordinance  to  raise  the  necessary  means  of  education.  Besides 
this,  the  government  provides  the  meafis  far  establishing  suitabia 
libraries  throu^out  the  realm,  and  expends  annually  1,600,000 
francs  for  providing  schoolhooses,  distributiog  schodbooks  to  the 
poor,  for  multiplying  the  normal  schods,  d^  Suitable  men  are 
employed  and  paid  by  government  to  compose  and  print  books 
proper  for  elementary  instruction.* 

The  course  of  elementary  primary  instruction  embraces  read- 
ing, writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  language,  arithmetic,  and 
the  legal  system  of  vreights  and  measures.    That  of  Ji^perier  pri- 


•  1VMkMbaMfOMt4iflte«ltr,H»nia»in0OiiMortb0  6OHiniMM,ordbliiBl^ 
■ttwiHanca  of  Uie  childran,  becavM  Uw  pannu  tldiik  wan  of  fuiiiif  bjr  tho  labour  of 
Uieir  ehfldien  than  of  benefiting  them  by  ioatroction.    Tbia  it  natonl  where  paranta 
an  thamaelvaa  ignonat ;  bat  thia  offl  wiH  grow  laaa  ereiy  faar,  aa  pubUe  aentiuieiit  ba> 
i''tfinti  tffd  and  ths  psblic  BU^d  liMlMClot- 
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mary  instruction  embraces,  in  addition,  the  elements  of  gecnnetiy 
and  its  Tarious  applications,  especially  in  linear  drawing  and  s«r^ 
teying,  some  of  the  most  useAil  ideas  of  natural  history  and  the 
physical  sciences,  singing,  the  elemenU  of  history  and  geography, 
and  especially  the  history  and  geography  of  France.  The  ele- 
mentary schools  are  divided  into  three  parts,  according  to  the  age 
and  studies  of  the  pupils.  They  are  to  commence  and  close  with 
prayer;  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  required  to  be  read,  and  por- 
tions of  them  committed  ^  memory ;  and  when  the  school  has 
pupils  of  different  religions,' care  is  to  be  taken  that  each  receives 
the  ihstruction  preferred  by  &e  parent. 

Children  are  admitted  into  the  primary  elememtaxy  schools  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  years.  But  that  those  younger 
than  six  years  may  be  provided  for^  a  plan  has  been  adopted  for 
the  establishment  of  infant  schools,  private  or  public,  which  also 
are  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  government. 

A  system  of  special  inspection  of  aU  the  primary  schools  has  been 
adopted  and  prosecuted  at  an  expense  of  240,000  fumes  per  annum, 
-whidi  is  said  to  have  had  a  very  great  and  most  happy  influence 
upon  the  schools*  In  short,  not  to  dwell  upon  die  details  of  this 
system,  who,  let  me  ask,  can  survey  tliis  entire  plan  of  education, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade;  who  can  look  at  its  extent, 
its  unity,  its  efficiency,  its  liberality,  and  its  aknost  certain  magnifi- 
cent results,  without  the  greatest  admiration  and  applause  ?  Well 
may  our  own  boasted  republic  come  to  France  for  lessons  of  im- 
provement in  her  plans  of  education.  Do  yon  ask  how  any  part  of 
this  system  can  be  adopted  among  us  ?  On  this  part  of  the  subject 
I  must  not  dwell  long,  for  I  have  already  extended  this  communi- 
cation to  a  wearisome  length.    I  will,  however,  say  a  few  things. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  republicans  of  America  dismiss  the 
jealousy  of  the  higher  institutions ;  it  has  its  origin  in  a  narrowr 
ness  of  view  and  an  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  nineteenth  century ; 
and  when  they  have  laid  aside  this  prejudice,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  sustain  their  respective  state  governments  in  making  lib- 
eral donations  to  their  institutions.  I  do  not  insist  upoti  state 
colleges  and  universities  like  those  of  France,  and  like  those  of 
some  of  our  states.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  such  in- 
stitutions in  France,  they  are  found,  by  all  past  experience,  not  to 
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succeed  well  in  the  United  States.  The  genius  of  our  dTil  and 
leUgious  institutions  does  not  chime  in  well  with  goTennnetit 
seminaries.  They  become  an  arena  where  political  partisans  aad 
sectarian  bigots  conflict  for  personal  and  party  puiposes,  at  the 
expense  of  Uie  sacred  cause  of  Question.  Better,  perhaps,  that 
the  different  religious  denominatirais  manage  these  institutions, 
snbject  to  a  Tisitation  of  a  commission  of  the  state,  if  need  be,  to 
preyent  abuses,  and  making  their  annual  report  the  basis  of  grant- 
ing or  withholding  such  an  annual  cjijpend  as  may,  when  granted, 
make  the  incotiporated  institutions  successful  and  efficient  in  die 
cause  of  education. 

Every  state,  howerer,  should  make  provision  by  law  for  pri- 
mary schods.    It  is  a  strange  anomaly  that,  in  a  republican  gov- 
ernment at  the  present  day,a  single  state  should  be  found  without 
this  provision.    And,  next  to  that,  it  is  most  stna^  that  those 
states  which  have  made  this  provision  should  suffisr  it  in  nume^ 
ons,  if  not  in  all  cases,  to  be  so  comparatively  inefficient^  and  aH 
tos  the  want  of  some  such  provision  as  exists  in  iVanee  for  pro- 
viding and  licensing  teachers,  inspecting  the  schools,  regohting 
their  division,  arrangement,  and  studies,  selecting  their  text-books, 
and  prescribing  the  character  and  accommodations  of  their  school- 
houses.    All  this  skoiM  be  done.    WiU  it  be  said  the  democmoy 
of  the  United  States  will  never  submit  to  compulsory  measures 
of  this  kind?    I  answer,  I  would  not  attempt  to  compel  them. 
JRepublicans,  I  know,  are  as  unwilling  to  benefit  themeelvee  enu^ 
by  compulsion,  as  the  redoubtable  philosopher  of  Shakspeate,  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  was  to  give  a  reason  upon  compidston.    But  diev^ 
are  motives  tfast  w31  induce  republicans  as  weU  as  other  men  to 
adopt  measures  finr  their  own  benefit.    Suppose,  for  example,  the 
Slate  of  Connectiout)  with  her  scho<d&nd  isi  mese  than  two  milk 
ions,  should  establish  a  law  that  no  adiool  society  should  draw 
its  proportion  of  that  fund  nntil  it  had  built  and  furnished  suitable 
schoolhouses,  and  made  the  necessary  prepaiatioB  for.  keeping  iqp 
the  school  a  given  praportion  of  the  jext.    Suppose,  as  a  further 
condition,  the  course  of  study,  die  character  of  the  text-books,  the 
proper  division  of  the  schools,  and  suitable  qualifications  of  teack* 
ers  shoidd  be  insisted  upon.    And  suppose  that  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditioDs  should  be  carefidly  secured  by  an  efficieat  com- 
flottee  of  supervisioQ  establsdml  in  the  several  counties,  and  paid 
6  I 
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by  the  state.  Would  not  the  several  societies  comply  with 
these  conditions  rather  than  lose  their  part  of  the  money? 
Doubtless  they  would.  And  if  a  few  were  obstinate,  let  them 
take  their  own  course;  there  would  be  the  more  for  those  who 
complied.  I  doubt  whether  dl  would  not  speedily  coipply,  and 
in  ten  years  the  entire  state  would  be  ready  to  erect  a  monument 
to  the  man  who  should  be  instrumental  of  introducing  these  im- 
provements. 

Before  closing  my  letter  gl  will  give  you  a  brief  sketdi  of  some 
other  literaiy  and  scientific  institutions  of  France,  and  especially 
of  Paris. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  French  Institute.  This  is  in  sub- 
stance and  design  the  same  as  the  old  French  Academy  or  Acad- 
emies, being,  in  fact,  the  combination  of  learned  men  in  the  di^ 
ferent  .departments  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  union  of  these 
xespective  combinations  under  one  general  prganization  for  lit^ary 
amd  scientific  purposes.  The  original  institution  was  dissolved  by 
the  revolutionists  of  '89,  who,  in  their  sseal  for  change,  laid  their 
sacxilegious  hands  bo&  upon  the  altars  of  religion  and  the  temples 
of  science.  Of  this  latter,  however,  they  soon  repented ;  and  oa 
October  20,  1795,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  the  Institute 
was  founded.  Since  that  it  has.  undergone  scnne  changes  need- 
less to  mention;  but  it  now  consists  of  five  academies,  viz. : 

1.  The  French  Academy,  which  seems  to  have  charge  more 
particularly  of  French  literature.  7^  dictionary  of  the  French 
langnage  published  by  this  academy  is  well  known.  This  de* 
partment  consists  of  forty  members. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Inscriptionft  and  Belles4etlres.  The  field 
of  literature  moie  especially  belonging  to  this  academy  is,  as  its 
name  imports,  ancient  classics,  antiquities,  and  monuments,  and 
history  with  its  cognate  brandbesL    This  idso  has  forty  members.. 

d.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  embracing  mathematics,  physics, 
and  the  natural  sciences,  including  also  suigery,  medicine,  and  ru« 
val  economy.  This  academy  has  eleven  sections,  ten  of  which 
enbiace  six  members  eadi,  and  one  three,  making  sixty-three  in 
the  whole.  .    . 

4.  The  Academy  of  the  Rne  Arts,  with  forty  members. 

6.  The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  This  haa 
been  created,  or  rather  restored  by  the  present  king  ia  1832^  with. 
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kfaixty  membersy  divided  into  fire  sections — on  jdiiloBopky,  morab 
and  lesgislation,  inteniational  law  and  jurisprodeDce,  political  and 
statistical  economy,  and  gemial  and  philosophical  history. 

These  academies  have  secretaries,  whose  salaries  are  paid  by 
government;  and  they  also  awaid  prizes,  dec.  They  meet  once 
each  week  for  various  discussions,  reading  essays,  dec.  Each 
academy  nominates  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  which  nomination  has 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  king.  The  design  is,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent men  ia  the  nation  should  be  elected  to  membership  in  the 
respective  departments.  Every  mexnlbpT  that  attends  all  the 
Bieetings  of  the  year .  receives  firom  government  1500  firancs. 
For  each  absence  ten  francs  are  deducted. 

The  Masarin  College,  as  it  was  fonnerly  called,  a  fine  edifice 
standing  upon  the  left  biBkk  of  the  Seine  opposite  the  lAmwe^  and 
now  called  the  Poiace  of  the  Jiwtitiite,  is  devoted  to  the  accom- 
modation of  this  noble  Ulesary  and  scientific  associatioB,  the  no* 
blest,  perhaps,  in  the  world.* 

There  are  various  other  soeieties,Mt0niy,  sciemific,  dec,  which 
I  cannot  now  mention*  « 

Of  the  libraries  of  Paris,  however,  I  shoukl  say  somedung. 
'  The  principal  of  these  is  the  Royal  Lilmiry,  in  the  Rue  Richelieu. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  this  splendid  collection  is  commonly 
estimated  at  dbout  000,000.  The  Mazarin  Library  is  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Institute,  and  contains  100,000  volumes.  The  library 
of  St.  Genevi&ve  contains  250,000  volumes.  The  library  of  the 
Arsenal  180,000.  Besides  several  other  smaller  collections,  such 
as  the  ihrary  of  the  Htid  dee  Irwulidee^  already  mentioned,  the 
City  Library  of  45,000  volumes,  the  library  at  the  Garden  of 
Plants,  dec.  One  valuable  arrangement  of  these  libraries  is,  that 
they  are  open  to  the  pubUc  without  e]q>ense. 

With  all  these  encouragements  and  facilities,  is  it  surprising 
that  Paris  abounds  in  men  of  sdenee  and  literature  7 

I  will  close  this  letter  by  f^ancing  at  the  Garden  of  Plants  and 
die  Museum  of  Natural  History  connected  with  it.  This  insUtu« 
tion  has  an  extensive  botanica^garden,  new  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Jussieu,  to  whom  I  bad  a  letter  by  die  politeness  of 
Professor  Torrey  of  New-York.    The  collection  of  living  plants 

*  The  number  of  Toliimes  published  by  this  society  from  the  beginning,  as  reported  b/ 
at?.lfr.Bdid,ieaTa.    8m  AaMrieui  Oaitfterty  RtgiiUr,  Jtaoacy,  1S37.     ^ 
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is  extensiTe  and  well  arranged.  One  part  is  uneveui  and  devoted 
to  forest-trees  and  shrubbery  in  such  a  form  as  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  rural  landscape  and  park  with  serpentine  alleys. 
Here,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  first,  it 
iB  said,  that  was  brought  to  Paris,  from  which,  hoiireTer,  other 
grounds  have  been  supplied.  Two  of  these  beautiful  trees  spread 
out  their  elegant  tops  just  under  the  window  of  our  lodgings,  and 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

At  the  Grarden  of  Plants  there  aie  twelve  courses  of  lectures 
each  year  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  and  all  gva* 
tuitous.  To  aid  in  thi^,  there  is  a  collection  for  comparative  aiiat* 
omy,  the  most  splendid  in  the  world,  mostly  the  fruit  of  the  skill 
and  labour  of  Baron  Cuvier.  There  is  also  a  fine  menagerie  of 
living  animals,  and  an  extensive  museuA  of  birds,  beasts,  fishe% 
and  reptiles,  as  well  as  a  splendid  cabmet  of  minerals  and  geolog- 
ical specimens;  all  arranged  and  kepi  in  beautiful  order.  Here 
are  those  monstrous  reptiles  that  bear  upon  their  hoary  skeletons 
the  records  of  matter,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  and  most 
modem  geologists,  wns  undergoing  its  various  transformations 
thousands  on  thousands  of  years  before  the  toarld  was  !  That  is, 
before  it  existed  in  its  present  form,  and  was  fitted  up  for  the  hab- 
itation of  man. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  give  a  more  particular  detail  of  this  in« 
teresting  and  extensive  Museum  of  Natural  History;  but  I  nnisl 
forbear. 

Yours,  &c., 

W.  FisK. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tan  preceding  letter  will  show  thal^  in  poigt  of  educationi 
France  is  taking  a  stand  equal,  if  mm,  superior,  to  any  nation  in  the 
workl.  Her  higher  brancbe|  and  seminaries  have  for  a  long  timo 
stood  deservedly  high  in  the  estimation  of  all  Eurqie  ^  but  ha 
present  system  of  primary  instruction  is  taking  hold  of  the  public 
mind  in  itfi  early  and  elementary  character,  and  is  diffusing,  it  is 
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to  be  hoped,  a  salutary  inflaence  trough  the  entire  population.  i| 
One  feature  of  tkis  educaticfti  is  "particnlarly  pron^isingy  riz.,  that 
which  connects  religious  instruction  with  intellectual  culture. 
Indeed,  Monsieur  Guizot,  the  present  minister  of  instruction,  has 
issuad  an  ordinance  reqpring  the  Bible  to  be  used  in  all  the      « 
schools,  and  the  government  has  made  a  very  liberal  provision  to 
carry  that  older  into  effect.  -  Had  Franse  always  cultivated  Bible 
religion  with  her  instruction,' and  especially  had  she,  during  the 
last  century,  had  a  diffusive  system  of  instructioQ  on  that  principle, 
she  would  neitMr  have  waded  through  those  scenes  of  bloody  rev* 
olution  which  have  marked  her  modem  histc^^y,  nor  would  she 
now  have  in  her'  bosom  a  generation  of  infidels,  which  give  an 
anomsJous  character  to  the  nation,  and  rendur  all  her  political  andr. 
•ocial  institutions  unsettled  and  precarious.    So  true  is  it,  that, 
however  extensively  science  and  Htecature  may  be  cultivated  in 
aq|r  nation,  it  avails  nothing  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  tbo^ 
people,  unless  it  be  connected  wMi  a  course  of  moral  and  religievs 
training.    But  I  cannot  better  illdstnite  this  principle  than' by  in* 
sorting  here  a  letter  written  from  Paris  to  the  students  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  University. 


To  tho  StodenU  of  the  Wetlejan  Univortity. 

Puta!,  Vw,  TT,  I63S. 
YOVRO   GsVTJUBllBir, 

You  doubtless  distinctly  recoUeot  bow  often  he  who  now  ad- 
dresses you,  as  wdl  as  others^  has  insisted  upon  the  importance 
of  cukivaling  the  heart  at  the  same  thne  wj|h  the  intdlect ;  in 
other  words,  that  religion  and  the  seiences  ought  always  to  be 
iHiited.  The  state  of  society  in  Franoe  at  die  present  time  iUus* 
trates,  I  dnnk,  pretty  cleariy  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  especially 
the  state  of  society  among  the  young.  The  minds  of  most  of  the 
young,  particularly  the  male  sex,  are  deejdy  poisoned  with  infi« 
delity,  and  this  infidelity  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  edu- 
cation. I  will  not  say  tbat  religion  has  been  wholly  left  out  of 
the  account  in  the  French  s]rstem  of  education,  although  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  I  beUeve,  that  it  has  been,  in  the  main,  negtect- 
ed,  especially  in  the  higher  institutions ;  that  it  is  the  same  thing  . 
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.:-  in  its  practical  resulu,  whetber  the  daties  and  obligatitn*  t)f  fell* 
gion  be  entirdy  n^lected,  or  such  a  religion  he  incukaled  %b  is 
inefficient  in  its  influence  cm  moral  character,  uid  repulsive,  in  all 
its  fftes  and  deyotions,  to  men  of  thought  and  intelhgmce.  To 
^ne  or  both  of  these  causes  we  are  doubtless  te  attribute  the  pre- 
vailing infidelity  of  the  French  youth,  and  of  the  French  nation 
generally.  Indeed,  this  epirit  of  infidelity  is  more  preyaleat  than 
I  expected  to  find  it.*  I  keew  the  French  were  a  God-fozgetting 
nation,  and  that  infiddity  had  been  taught  by  their  philosophers, 
and  that  reason  had  been  deified  by  their  legislalures;  but  I  had 
hoped  a  better  day  had  actually  risen  upoik  France.  I  fear,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  I  am  told,  by  those  well  acquainted* 
f  that  you  can  rarely  meet  with  a  young  man  who  does  not  scoot 
at.the  very  idea  of  revelation,  and  many  of  them  at  the  idea  of  § 
God.  Their  greatest  infidels  are  the  men  whom  the  nation  seems 
most  delighted  lo  honour.  Voltaire  has  been  recently  enthroned 
laibronze  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Royal  Library ;  public  worship 
is  very-  generally  neglected,  and  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  universal 

^  merriment  and  business.  But  iny  principal  object  now  is  to  show 
the  unfavourable  influence  that  this  heartless  infidelity  has  upen 
personal  happiness  and  social  institutions ;  and  if  in  the  picture 
you  see  additional  cause  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  I 
shall  have  gained^my  end  in  writing  at  this  time.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  effects  which  are  caused  by  infidelity  is  a  tedium  of 
life,  and  a  criminal  haste  to  get  out  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  acknowl- 
edged by  all  that  suicide  is  increasing  in  France.  I  have  heard 
of  several  instances  since  I  have  been  here.  They  have  a  pubUc 
place  called  the  Morgue^  where  tliose  who  are  found  dead  each 
day  aie  brought  anddeposited ;  and  the  bodies  are  exposed  to  pub^ 
lie  view  in  large  traySf  inside  of  a  palisaded  partition.  Here 
those  whose  friends  or  acquaintances  are  missing  come,  and  if 
they  can  recognise  the  bodies,  they  claim  them  for  burial.  As  the 
Seine  is  the  more  common  resort  for  those  who  are  tired  of  life,  a 
net  is  stretched  across  it  below  the  city,  by  which  all  the  bodies 
not  taken  out  are  stopped  and  recovered.  True,  neither  the 
Morgue  nor  the  net  for  the  Seine  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
prepared  exclusively  for  suicides,  but  for  any  accidental  or  vi<^ent 
deadis ;  yet  the  greater  portion,  probably,  of  those  taken  from  the 
Seine,  and  of  those,  from  whatever  sources,  which  i^  deposited 
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ill  the  Mcrgue^  are  the  nctimsof  this  inMel  pnctke.  I  say  in* 
JUUy  for  I  considfr  suicide  tlbejMracticai  canamtamatUm  of  infidel-  ' 
ity.  Indeed|  when  once  ^the  fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is 
no  Gody''  he  lieeds  only  to  become  a  little  chagrined  or  dispirited 
by  disappoiatmenty  and  he  is  ready  at  once  to  bnry  all  ih  the 
oUiTicms  jileep  of  death. 

That  gloomy,  insupportable  state  of  mind  which  is  superindvced 
by  a  disbelief  in  rerelation,  a  special  Prondsnce,  and  future  exist- 
ence, as  naturally  leads  to  smcide,  when  associated  with  the^ills 
that  **  life  is  heir  to,"  as  any  effect  folkms  its  legitimate  canse. 

This  o£  itself  shows  beth  the  importance  and  truth  of  religion^ 
for  certainly  our  Creator  would  not  have  left  us  without  Aat; 
which  all  eiperience  teaches  is  so  important  to  our  safety  and 
hq[^)iness.  Aoodier  method  of  destroying  Ufe  which  is  becoming 
quite  popular,  is  by dte  fuenes  of  charcqpl  in  a  dose  room.  Some- 
timrs  mote  herriUe  and  tevdti^  mtflhods  are  resorted  to.  It  is 
but  a  short  time  since  one  young  man,  who  had  becogie  weary  of 
Itfe,  threw  himadf  from  the  tq>  of  Notre  Dame  upon  the  pave-i 
ments  below ;  and  anoth^  quite  lately*  firom  the  top  of  Bonv 
paste's  column,  zXk  eleratioii  of  135  feet. 

Another  proof  of  the  little  influence  of  religion  upon  the  puhbo 
mind,  4e  the  moibid  sensibility  which  predominates,  in  many  in- 
stances, over  conect  sentiment ;  begetting  a  strange  and  an^Ur* 
lous  kind  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  action,  a  most  saiprising 
mixture  of  seniimentality  and  ^^rueky,  of  affection  and  hatred,  of 
refined  tenderness  and  savi^e  barbarity.  I  cam  best  illustrate  what 
I  mean  by  an  example  or  Iwo.    The  instances  are  all  recent. 

The  present  mode  of  fitting  thennks  of  the  army  is  by  conscrip- 
tion. A  young  man,  who  was  greatly  beloved  hy  his  feUier,1ia^tr 
tsined  the  age  at  which  he  was  liabte  to  be  draughted  for  the  pub» 
fie  service.  This'  of  course  afflicted  the  father;  and  he  anxiously 
desired  to  find  sand  method  of  saving  his  beloved  son  firom  the 
eohserifition.  On  inquiry  he  learned  that  the  oldest  son  of  BLmndaw 
was  exenq)t.fiEom  serving  in.  the  army.  Of  course  it  was  now  in 
hie  power  to  secu^  his  object ;  he  kills  himself  by  which  the 
boy's  mother  becomes  a  widow,  and  he  is  saved  from  the  i:on- 
scriptioii!  I    Another  caee.    A  mm  and  his  ^fe  not  living  hap«« 

*  Vis.,  24th  intt.    This  ii  the  fouith  who  has  leaped  from  the  column  tince  ita  enc- 
Ctoa.    It  iaqakaaantioAenCallo  die  althaba»«rN«pol60A*a  pillar.  . 
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^  pily  together,  jsepaxated^-*^  firequau^  vefv  frequent  occurrence  in 
-  Fiance.  One  son  was  gieadj  attadied  to  the  ftther,  another  son 
and  a  daughter  took  aides  with  the  motlier.  The  mother  and  the 
two  children  attadied  to  her  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the  father 
in  vatious  ways.  The  other  son,  for  the  love  he  bore  hisfatherj 
conceived  and  executed  the  plan  of  murdering  his  mother,  and 
brother,  and  sister.  When  arraigned  for  his  inrime,  he  pleaded  in 
excuse  the  love  he  boxi^  his  father ;  and  although  he  had  destroyed 
thr^e  lives  and  forfeited  his  owi),  he  pleaded  as  authority  the  nu*^ 
merous  instances  on  record  of  men  who  had  nobly  sacrificed  them- 
selves for  the  happiness  of  others,  and  eq>ecially  our  Saviour,  who 
sacltficed  himself  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Another.  A  jAysi- 
cian  came  firom  some  provincial  town  in  France  with  another 
man^s  mfe^  with  whcnn  he  lived  in  criminal  intimacy.  They 
found,  however,  that  their  lelicity  was  not  equal  to  their  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  not  succeeding  Ih  their  plann  to  their  wishes,  it  ipras 
thought  besl  to  cut  the  whole  matter  short  by  cutting  the  thread 
of  lifeu-  For  this  the  female  was  specially  anxious,  and  jcequested 
l^  paramour,  who  of  course  could  do  it  scientificaUy,  to  bleed 
her  to  death,  and  then  operate  upon  himself.  He  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  having  succeeded  vnth  her,  he  stabbed  himself,' 
but  notnnortally.  He  was  found,  and  recovered.  He  wflK  tried 
uid«cqmtted  by  the  Ftench  court,  on  the  ground  that  the  lady's 
death  was  not  homicide,  but  suicide  /  /  And  now  mark  the  good- 
ness, to  speak  ironically,  of  the  doctor's  heart.  He  finally  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  destroying  himself,  and  concluded  he  might  be 
of  some  service  to  the  world  by  going-  into  the  districts  infected 
with  the  cholera  or  the  plague,  and  prescribing  for  the  sick.  In 
ihit  way  he  could  make  a  noble  sacrifice  of  a  life  of  which  he  was 
weary*  by  administering,  while  he  might  survive,  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  others.  What  a  philanthropy  wi»  tibis !  What  a  morbid 
sensibility !  What  a  romantic  and  philanthropic  adulterer  and  mur- 
derer f  A  fine  specimen  this  of  refinement  in  educating  the  intel- 
lect, and  especially  the  imagination,  while  die  heart  is  neglected* 
Another  evidence  of  the  effect  of  irreligion  in  France  is  die 
pletf  ure  the  French  take  in  strong  excitement,  and  especially 
•that  excitement  which  is  produced  by  scenes  of  cruelty  and  mur- 
der. The  paintfers  of  the  modem  French  school  are  all  in  proof. 
Go  to  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where  the  paintings  are  mosdy 
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new,  and  by  French  artislSy  and  you  may  aee  a  striking  illuatra* 
tion  of  thia  fact.  One  is  chilled  and  horrerstruck  in  going  from 
picture  to  picture,  and  finding  death  and  agony,  in  all  iheir*horrid 
shapes,  meeting  him  at  every  turn*  '  For  example,  in  represent- 
ing the  scene  of  the  elder  Brutus  and  his  two  sons,  most  artists 
fix  upon  that  point  of  time  in  which  the  father  gires  command  to 
the  liclers  to  take  his  sons  to  execution.  This  I  remember  to 
hsTe  seen  a  number  of  years  since,  and  the  view  of  it,  at  this 
fitage  of  the  tragedy,  was  more  than  I  could  well  endure.  But 
this  is  not  the  poht  in  the  tragedy  that  will  satisfy  the  French 
artist.  You  have  it  at  the  huxenhoatg.  There  lies  the  bleeding, 
headless  4runk  of  one  son,  and  the  dripping  head  itself  is  held  up 
in  the  hands  of  the  lictor,  while  the  other  son,  in  view  of  the  scene, 
is  jtist  being  subjected  to  the  same  operation ;  and  the  fiither  sits 
and  looks  on,  without  relaxing  a  muscle  of  his  stem,  unpatemal 
countenance  !  How  horrible  is.  the  exhibition ! !  And  yet  it  re- 
quires such  an  exhibition,  it  seems,  to  meet  the  views  of  a  French 
artist  and  his  admirers. 

There  is  a  greater  indifference  to  death  among  the  French  than  is 
found  among  other  nations — an  indifference  which  has  already  been 
illustiated  by  a  reference  to  the  subject  of  suicide.  It  was  shocking- 
ly illustrated  during  the  revolution  of  1789,  when  thousands  jested, 
mid  danced,  and  sang  amid  flowing  torrents  of  blood ;  even  when 
their  own  was  just  ready  to  flow.  This  also  is  illustrated,  perhaps, 
in  the  character  of  the  French  soldier,  and  it  may  be  one  cause  of 
the  success  of  the  French  armies.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  this 
contempt  of  death  does  not  arise  from  any  correct  view  of  a  here- 
after, or  any  realizing  sense  of  what  it  is  to  die,  but  it  is  rather  the 
result  of  that  sensual  infidelity  which  says  ^'  Let  us  eat  and  drink, 
for  to-morrow  we  die.**  This  strong  feeling,  partaking  ef  the  na- 
ture of  cruelty,  this  recklessness  of  life  so  prevalent  among  the 
French,  may  be  seen  in  the  repeated  attempts  which  have  been 
made  upon  the  life  of  the  jHresent  king.  Fieschi,  who  was  the 
chief  agent  in  the  infernal  machine  of  July  last,  has,  in  the  course 
of  his  examination,  given  some  striking  proofs  of  the  little  value 
he  set  upon  human  life ;  and  although ''he  is  a  d^perado,  and 
ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  held  up  as  a  proper  s|^cimen  of 
the  French  character,  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  each 
age  and  nation  produces  its  peculiar  desperadoes.    Every  grade 
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of  chaxacter  takes  iU  peculiar  casufrom  the  mass  in  which  it  was  » 
iie¥eIoped,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  history  of  the  criminals  of  any 
age  or  nation  would  e^ibit  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  peo- 
ple from  among  whom  they  sprang.  But  to  return.  Fieschi  is 
said  to  have  declared,  on  his  late  examination,  preparatory  to  his 
trial,  that  at  one  time,  while  the  procession^ was  passing,  his  heart 
had  wellnigh  failed  him,  for  he  saw  in  the  group  near  th»  king  a 
fnend»to  whom  he  was  under  special  obligations*  Howeyer,  he 
Recollected  that  he  was  bouiuL  in  honour  to  his  accomplices,  and 
thereftie  he  must  not  shrink  !  Bound  in  honour  to  kill  the  chief 
xuler  of  the  nation,  at  the  expense  of  many  others ;  -one  of  whom 
was  his  friend  and  benefactor  ! !  However,  fortune  favoured  him 
in  this  particular,  for  a  movement  of  the  procession  threw  his  friend 
in  another  position,  and  he  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  destroying  a  ^ 
score  without  harming  him.  Another  instance  of  a  desperate 
murderer,  who  has  just  had  his  trial,  will  exhibit  a  similar  spirit 
This  wretch  treated  the  court  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  their 
sentence  of  death  with  the  most  perfect  ridicule.  They  told  him 
Jie  had  the  privilege  of  an  appeal,  by  which  his  life  might  be  pro- 
longed three  mondis.  He  at  first  refused ;  but  when  he  learned 
that  his  accomplice  in  crime,  against  whom,  it  seemed,  he  cher- 
ished, for  some  cause,  the  most  rancoroudi,  diabolical  hatred,  had 
appealed,  and  would  therefore  outlive  him,  he  decided  to  appeal 
also ;  becdiUse  it  would  afford  him  such  ?ugh  gratification  to  see 
this  object  of  his  hate  die  first. 

Now  although  I  would  not  have  you  judge,  from  the  instances 
given,  that  the  French  are  all  a  cniel,  murderous  race — ^for  I  pro- 
test against  ranking  a  community  in  the  same  class  with  the  most 
exeeptionable  individual  cases — still  I  must  think  that  in  these  il- 
lustrations there  are  some  striking  marks  of  national  character. 
We  must  always  take  the  strong  cases  when  we  give  an  example, 
in  order  to  make  clearly  visible  the  lineaments  and  features  we  ^ 

design  to  bring  into  view.    And  here,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  have  \ 

Tery  strongly  marked,  in  the  instances  given,  lines  of  character 
that  to  some  extent  distinguish  the  French  nation.  And,  if  cir- 
cumstances lequired  it,  t  might  carry  out  these  illustrations  further 
in  smallei'matters ;  I  might  allude  to  the  extraordinary  circulation 
of  the  ioumal  des  Tribunauxj  in  which  are  publiriied  all  the  horrid  ^ 

crimes  and  suicides  that  are  committed  in  ^e  country  ;  the  stock 
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for  tfie  capital  of  which,  I  am  told,  has  increasedi  sincere  fiist 
investment,  fifteen  hundred  per  cent. — so  great  is  the  circulation  of 
this  record  of  passion  and  crime.*  Whence  originates  this  mor> 
bid  appetite  for  these  horrid  recitals  but  in  the  causes  already  ex* 
plained  ?  In  further  proof  of  the  irreligion  of  this  people,  I  might 
mention  their  disreguti  of  serious  things ;  the  universal  prostitu* 
tion  and  desecration  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  frequent  and  undisguised 
disregard  of  conjugal  relations,  by  which  domestic  quiet  and  do* 
mestic  happiness  are  prevented;  but  I  forbear.  Enough  is  seen, 
I  think,  in  the  entire  history  and  present  character  of  modem 
France,  to  warn  all  against  the  dangerous  experiment  Qf  training 
up  a  generation  to  disregaid  ''the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ 
whom  he  has  sent.** 

France  hsB  many  noble  qualities ;  she  is  chivalrous  and  brave, 
and  courtly  and  refined;  she  fosters,  be3^d  any  other  nation, 
yes,  I  hesitate  no)  to  say,  hefond  any  other  nation^  the  sciences 
and  the  arts.  But  there  is  a  worm  at  the  root,  and  the  gnawings 
of  that  worm  wither  equally  the  tree  of  national  prosperity  and 
the  humbler  plant  of  individual  and  domestic  enjoyment.  In 
vain  shall  Fiance  change  her  form  of  government ;  in  vain  shall 
she  multiply  her  sources  of  gratification,  either  of  sense,  of  ima- 
gination, or  of  intellect ;  in  vain  shall  she  swell  the  song  and  lead 
down  the  dance ;  in  vain  shall  she  strive  to  keep  up  her  excite- 
ment  by  the  strongest  stimulus  of  tragic  representation ;  in  vain 
shall  she  measure  out  the  heavens,  and  weigh  the  earth,  and  ana- 
lyze tlie  productions  of  nature.  She  has  revolted  from  her  God^ 
the  "hope,  like  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  big  with  immortality,**  she 
does  not  possess.  In  short,  the  entire  nadonal  mind  is  cast  I0086 
^om  its  appropriate  moorings,  and  tossed  upon  a  restless  sea  of 
excited  feeling  and  unsanctified  passion.  In  such  a  state,  the  in* 
tervals  of  excitement  must  be  gloomy,  and  press  the  soul  down  to 
despair  and  loathing  of  life ;  and  the  periods  of  excitement  must 
be  maddening  and  licentious. 

And  now,  young  gentlemen,  since  I  have  not  been  drawing  any 
doubtful  fancy-picture,  but  one  of  reality  and  notoriety;  and  since 
the  causes  and  effects  are  not  traced  out  by  dim  and  ambiguous 


•  Reemtljr,  ««ecoiid  guetta of  m  dmilar  dttneiOT, catted Xi  Anwt,  hat  keea Mtab* 
Ivhad.  The  gnmnd  of  public  patrooagvof  thuchancterisaocxtaonvathataooUMr 
jHnilf  r  y^T*^**'*'  aaeniBd  datinble. 
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lineff  aiyl  connexions,  but  by  striking  and  obTious  associations, 
pennit  me  to  inquire  whether  there  is  one  of  you  who  would 
wish  to  see  such  a  state  of  feeling  in  America  ?  Nay,  is  there 
one  of  you  who  can  for  a  moment  forget  how  much  you  are  in- 
debted, individually,  to  the  influence  of  religious  truth  upon  your 
minds  ?  Although  some  of  you  may  not  be  particularly  and  pro- 
fessedly religious,  yet,  however  little  you  may  realize  it,  it  is  the 
influence  of  religion,  silently  thrown  over  you  by  the  power  of  as- 
sociation and  education,  that  checks  your  ezc<Ssses,  which  other- 
wise mig^t  prove  ruinous.  It  is  this  that  keeps  you  from  despair 
in  the  hour  of  discouragement.  As  you  value  your  own  happi- 
ness, th^  I  entreat  of  you,  respect  the  institutions  and  principles 
of  our  holy  religion  ;  and  as  you  love  your  country,  encourage,  by 
all  meanS)  that  course  of  education  which  improves  the  heart, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  invigorates  and  improves  the  intellect. 
Yours,  in  the  kindest  sentimentV'of  affection  and  esteem, 

W.  FisK. 


To  Che  CoiTMpoiidiiig  Secietazy  of  tho  Misnonuy  ^SodoCy  of  ftho  Metkodul  Epii^ 

-  copal  Clniich. 

Parii,  Nqt.  is,  1836. 

Rev.  and  dbae  Sir, 

I  am  the  more  prompted  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  at  this 
timfe  from  the  circumstance  of  my  having  attended,  last  evening, 
a  missionary  meeting  in  this  city,  and  from  my  having  at  that 
time  increased  to  some  extent  my  little  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
things  in  this  great  and  interesting  nation  on  the  subject  of  Prot- 
estant missionary  operaticms.  TMs  will  enable  me  to  comply  in 
part  with  the  request  of  the  Missionary  Board,  that  I  would,  in 
my  tour,  make  such  inquiries  respecting  the  openings  for  mis- 
sionary labour,  especially  in  France,  as  my  circumstances  would 
permit. 

The  meeting  to  which  I  allude  was  held  in  the  place  of  wor- 
ship occupied  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Newstead,  formerly  Wesleyan 
missionary  in  Ceylon,  but  now  stationed  by  the  same  society  in 
Paris,  in  connexion  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  De  Jersey,  who  preaches 
in  French.    Mr.  Newstead  preaches  in  English  to  a  congregation 
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made  up  of  English  and  Americansy  but  mostly  of  the  former. 
The  chapel  is  a  private  tenement,  rented  and  fitted  up  for  the 
purpose  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  One  circumstance  which 
rendered  the  place  Tery  interesting  to  me  was,  that  the  apart- 
ments were  those  of  our  highly-venerated  Lafayette  at  the  time 
of  his  last  sickness  and  death.  Yes,  in  those  very  apaitaients 
where  the  '^  patria  of  two  hemispheres"  breathed  his  last,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  preaching  to  a  Protestant  congregation  last  Sabbath, 
and  of  assembUng  with  others  last  evening  to  celebrate  a  Prot- 
estant missionary  anniversary !  The  meeting  was  not  large,  but 
interesting.  Mr.  Newstead,  who  is  much  esteemed  here,  and  who 
is  deeply  devoted  to  his  work  and  indefatigable  in  his  labours, 
had  enlisted  several  clergymen  of  other  denominations  to  assist  on 
the  occasion.  The  pecuniary  result  of  the  meeting  was  a  collec- 
lion  of  about  320  francs  (not  far  from  $62).  One  of  the  speaken 
was  Rev.  John  Hartly,  who  was  formerly  missionary  firom  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  Greece,  but  who,  for  two  <Mr  three 
years  past,  has  been  residing  in  Geneva.  Mr.  H.  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  of  France  was  <^n  for  Protestant  mis* 
sionaries ;  and  publicly  entreated  me,  in  the  ^course  of  his  acU 
dress,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with,  the  facts  in  the  case,  and 
urge  the  American  churches  to  interest  themselves  in  this  very 
important  field  of  labour.  He  said  there  was  not  a  town  in 
France,  except  perhaps  the  very  largest,  such  as  Paris  and 
Lyons,  where,  if  a  Protestant  missionary  should  go,  and,  having 
obtaine<i  the  required  license,  should  give  out  that  Protestant 
wordiip  was  lo  be  attended,  there  would  not  be  crowds  to  heat 
him.*  He  stated,  moreover,  that  there  was  a  great  readiness,  an^ 
indeed,  eagerness,  to  receive  religious  publications  and  the  Bible. 
He  gave  an  interesting  sketch,  in  which  the  late  great  and  gT»» 
cious  revival  of  religion  iii  the  Pays  de  Vaud  commenced  and  wae 
carried  on.  In  the  first  place,  some  humble  individuals,  called 
colporteurs^  were  employed  to  ccurry  round  on  their  backs  and 
distribute  religious  tracts,  written  in  a  form  to  attract  attention, 
and  also  the  Bible.    These  were  cheerfully  received ;  and,  by 

*  Mr.  De  Jeney,  wKe  hM  laboured  «  nimber  of  yean  m  Nonnandy  and  Pteaidy,  aayt 
tfaiadoeaiiotacoofdwithluflaxperieK^alUMwghlw  Sndamiichea^^  Tba 

lact  if,  eome  parta  are  more  accaMble  than  oUiera»  bat  there  ia  more  or  laaa  encoang»> 
IMDl  in  all  paita. 
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means  of  them,  together  with  the  pious  conTersation  of  the  colpor- 
teurs^ a  number  were  converted.    This  opened  the  way  for  send- 
ing regular  ministers  among  them,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
has  been  extended  in  a  very  interesting  manner  in  the  eastern 
part  of  France.    It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hartly  that 
the  same  might  be  done  throughout  the  kingdom*    And  if  nothing 
else  were  done  at  first  but  the  circulating  of.  the  Bible  and  reU- 
gious  publications,  this  would  of  itself  produce  glorious  results. 
It  is  true,  there  might  be  some  sections  of  the  country,  and  some 
classes  or  individuals,  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priests  as  to  reject  the  Bible ;  but  this  would  not,  it  is  believed, 
be  generally  the  case.    There  is  probably  not  a  Catholic  country 
on  the  globe  where  the  priests  have  so  little  power  over  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  all  ranks  as  in  France.    They  toill  think 
for  themselves,  and,  in  thinking  for  themselves,  they  become  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  the  mummery,  and  bigotry,  and  yoke 
of  bondage  of  the  Catholic  superstitions ;  and  the  danger  now  is, 
that  they  will  go  over  en  masse  to  infidelity;  as,  indeed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  higher  classes  have  done  already.    Infidel- 
ity is  the  boast  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  younger  citi- 
sens  of  France ;  they  scout  the  very  idea  of  revelation,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  of  a  God — so  those  say  who  have  resided  long  in  the 
country,  and  are  best  prepared  to  know  the  true  state  of  things. 
The  churches  are  in  a  manner  deserted  by  the  younger  men,  and 
reUgion  is  left  chiefly  to  the  women  and  to  the  old  men.    In  this 
state  of  things,  what  can  save  the  nation  but  the  Bible,  and  a  de- 
vout and  faithful  exhibition  of  Bible  truth,  independent  of  the  dis- 
gusting mummeries  and  hypocrisies  with  which  the  people  have 
heretofore  seen  those  tru&s  associated !    The   Catholic  power 
here  is  crippled,  never,  I  trust,  to  rise  again.    Its  partial  resurrec- 
tion after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  especially  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  X.  to  the  throne,  has  served  to  make  its 
second  downfall  but  the  more  fatal  and  irrecoverable.    That  infat- 
uated prince  gave  himself  up  to  the  dictation  of  the  priests,  and 
vainly  thought  to  charm  the  people  back  again  to  the  passive  obe- 
dience of  the  old  regime  by  religious  ceremonies  and  processions. 
It  was  thus  that  he  was  induced  by  the  Jesuitical  influence  of  the 
clergy  to  venture  upon  those  measures  that  drove  him  from  the 
throne  into  banishment.    The  people  see  this ;  tiiiey  see  diat  the 
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priests  are  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  no  one  under  their  influence 
cw  be  trusted ;  and  hence  the  priests  are  less  likely  to  dupe  them 
than  formeorly.  No  religious  parades  have  been  .seen  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  since  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
and  the  present  king  has  carefully  refrained  from  committing 
himself  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  any  forov  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  only  intimation  he  has  ever  given  in  public  of  his  believing 
in  any  religion,  was  at  the  ipstant  after  the  discharge  of  the  infer- 
nal machine,  in  July  last,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple ;  virhen  a 
score  were  dying  around  him,  and  himself  wounded,  he  faced  the 
side  whence  the  discharge  had  proceeded,  drew  his  sword,  and 
then  crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast.  And  even  this  small  sig- 
nal might  be  the  result  of  the  agitation  of  that  awful  moment 
rather  than  the  indication  of  any  religious  faith. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  king,  such  is  the  religion  of  most  of 
his  principal  men.  One  of  his  cabinet,  Af  .  Ouizotj  is  a  Protestant 
— ^the  wife  of  another,  the  Due  de  Bro/^ie^  notwithstanding  the 
duke  i»  himself  a  nominal  Catholic,  is  a  Protestant,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  pious  lady,  although  the  daughter  of  an  infidel  mother,  tha 
late  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael.  AU  these  circumstanced  show 
how  little  power  the  priests  have  in  the  government ;  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  country  is  no 
longer  exclusively  the  state  reljgion,  and  that  free  toleration  is  se* 
cured  to  all  religious  sects,  anwyou  will  see  how  the  Catholic  in- 
fluence m  the  great  body  of  the  nation  is  diminished.*  For  every 
one  who  knows  anything  of  the  Catholic  Church  knows  that 
the  priesthood  would  never  give  up  their  hold  upon  the  govern- 
ment if  they  could  retain  it.  But  'tfiis  power  has  departed  from 
them  for  ever  in  France.  And  yet  there  is  not  inherent  Protest- 
antism in  the  nation  sufficient  to  raise  and  sustain  the  standard  of 
Bible  Christianity,  nor  sufficient  inherent  piety  to  save  the  na- 
tion from  infidelity.  Here  there  is  a  field  for  Protestant  labour 
from  abroad,  vast  in  extent,  ripe  for  the  harvest,  rich  in  promise — 


*  This  may  need  eome  qnalifieatum.  Then  an  tw»  diflbrant  oidinanoee  which 
to  be  suaceptible  of,  and  hare  receired,  in  aoine  instancea,  oppoaite  conatnictiona.  How* 
0fer,  it  maf  be  aaid  that  the  prevailing  principle  in  France  ia  altogether  in  laToar  of  tol- 
eration ;  and  altbocgh  the  preaent  government  maybe  uncertain  and unaettled,  yet  there 
can  be  tittle  doubt  that  whatever  changea  may  occur,  and  that  there  wiU  not  be  changee 
can  aearcely  be  hoped,  every  aocceaaive  change  or  revolution  muat  aettledown  in  favour 
flfaa  eqfual  or  greater  degree  of  civil  and  xeligioua  Ubeitf. 
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a  field  where  thirty^two  millions  of  souls  are  actually  famishing 
for  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  with  but  perhaps  200  evangeli* 
cal,  spiritual  ^Protestant  preachers  among  them.  Here  js  an  oppor* 
tunity  for  Protestants  to  get  a  noble,  a  Gospel  revenge,  if  I  may 
so  say,  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  for  all  the 
bloody  persecutioi\9  that  the  scarlet  beast  has  perpetrated  upon 
tlie  defenceless  Protestants  of  France  throughout  its  past  history 
— and  here,  methinks,  Protestant  Ameicica  may  pay  back  to  Cath* 
olic  Europe  an  ample  compensation  for  all  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  gratuitously  sent  over  to  subject  American  citizens  to 
the  Roman  yoke ;  and  here,  too,  the  United  States  may  find  an 
opportunity  to  refund  to  France  to  some  extent  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude  we  owe  her  for  the  services  she  as  a  nation,  and  some  of 
her  sons  as  individuals,  especially  the  illustrious  Lafayette,  have 
rendered  us.  They  help^  us  to  gain  our  national  liberty  and 
independence,  and  shall  we  not  aid  them  to  the  attainment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel  ?     ■ 

There  may  be  some  special  reasons,  perhaps^  why  Aoierica 
should  engage  in  thb  enterprise.  It  is  true  the  neighbouring 
kingdoms,  and  especially  Great  Britain,  are  more  advantageously 
situated  for  this  work  than  America.  But  missionaries  fr<mi  most 
of\hese  kingdoms  would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  especially 
where  those  missionaries  were  connected  with  the  state  religion 
of  their  respective  countries.  Gltmt  Britain,  at  the  present  time, 
would  be  the  least  suspected ;  but  the  fact  is,  there  is  work  enough 
for  all ;  and,  humanly  speaking,  much  more  than  all  can  do.  Per* 
haps,  taking  all  things  into  the  account,  the  most  efficient  mission* 
ary  institution  in  the  world  at  this  time  is  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary Society  of  England;  but  they  have  a  vast  work  on  hand. 
The  extent  of  the  British  empire ;  the  number,  and  geographical 
extent,  and  pressing  wants  of  the  British  colonies,  and  of  the 
pagans  under  the  government  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those 
colonies,  are  so  great  that  they  claim  and  receive  most  of  the 
patronage  of  that  society ;  and  still  the  society  can  furnish  for  that 
field  only  a  very  partial  supply.  It  iff  true,  they  at  present  furnish 
twelve  missionaries  for  France ;  but  three  of  these  preach  in 
English,  to  supply  the  English  emigrants  at  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Paris.  They  have,  in  addition,  on  the  Calais  and  Boulogne  cir* 
cuit,  two  who  preach  in  French ;  one  also  in  Paris,  and  six  in 
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'Normandy  and  the  south  of  France.  How  much  they  will  be 
able  ID  enlarge  and  strengthen  this  department  of  the  missionary 
work,  I  am  unable  to  say ;  evidently,  however,  in  no  degree  ade* 
quate  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 

Missionaries  from  America  would  be  received,  it  is  believed, 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  France  more  readily  than 
from  almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  habits,  especially, 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  America,  are  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  that  kind  of  work  that  is  the  most  needed  in  France. 
Whoever  imdertakes  the  evangelization  of  this  country  must  come 
down  to  the  drudgery,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  of  the  missionary 
work.  He  must  be  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water ;  a 
colporteur,  a  burden-bearer,  in  the  work  of  the  gospel.  How  many 
such  are  now  wanted !  If  scores  of  prudent  young  men  were 
now  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  kingciom,  carrying  round  tracts 
and  Bibles,  taking  up  dieir  lodgings  with  the  poor,  and  entering 
freely  into  conversation  with  them  on  the  concerns  of  their  souls, 
what  might  they  not  effect  ? 

In  my  opinion,  moreover,  that  form  of  worship  the  freest  possi- 
ble from  all  external  parade  and  mechanical  form  will  be  the 
best  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  the  French,  not  only  as  it 
would  commend  itself  to  those  who  revolt  at  the  excessive  display 
of  the  prevailing  religion,  but  also  because  the  most  simple  form 
of  religious  instruction  and  wovship  is  necessary  to  call  off*  the 
senses  of  the  multitude  from  images,  ceremonies,  and  external 
pranp,  to  their  own  hearts,  and  to  the  one  God  and  one  Mediator. 
Such  especially  is  American  Methodism.  Our  British  brethren 
have  judged  it  best,  for  reasons  which  have  weight  with  them,  to 
retain  in  their  service  in  the  missionary  stations  the  practice  o{ 
reading  prayers ;  and  what  struck  me  as  very  remarkable,  they 
carry  their  nationality  so  far  as  even  here  in  F^ce,  and  in  a 
missumary  station,  to  pray  in  due  form  for  ''  our  most  gracious 
sovereign  lord  King  William."  The  better  way,  doubtless,  for  a 
missionaiy  in  this  country  would  be  t^r divest  himself  of  everything 
that  wears  the  aspect  of  foreign  associations,  and  to  come  to  the 
people  as  one  whose  sole  object  is  to  benefit  Frenchmen,  as  such, 
in  the  great  interest  of  their  souls.  And  such,  I  doubt  not,  is  the 
method  our  British  ministers  pursue  in  their  preaching  to  the 
French,    It  is  not  good  policy,  however,  as  it  strikes  me,  since 
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the  missionaries  all  come  out  under  the  same  auspices,  and  ulti* 
mately  for  the  same  object — the  benefit  of  France — not  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  French  goyemment  as  much  as  they  may, 
and  avoid  all  national  distinctions.  I  do  not  by  this,  however, 
mean  to  intimate  that  the  English  in  France  are  unfnendly  to  the 
existing  government.  So  far  as  I  have  seen,  Louis  Philippe  has 
no  wamer  friends  in  the  French  nation  than  are  the  great  body 
of  the  English  residents. 

But  I  am  wandering ;  to  return.  The  British  Protestants  will, 
if  the  present  kind  feelings  continue  between  the  two  nations,  un» 
doubtedly  do  this  country  great  good.  But,  as  I  said  before,  there 
is  more  work  than  all  can  do,  and  there  are  some  reasons  why 
America  might  be,  equaUy  with  any  other  nation,  and  perhaps  in 
a  greater  degree  even,  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Christ  here,  if  they 
would  enlist  in  the  enterprise. 

It  is  true,  the  present  political  misimderstanding  (for  so  I  must 
call  it)  must  first  be  settled.  Should  the  present  small  disagree- 
ment  ripen  into  war,  which  may  Heaven  forbid,  it  would  blast  all 
our  hopes  of  benefiting  France,  and  might  serve  to  increase  the 
bigotry  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infidelity  on  the  other,  of  this  in* 
terestmg  nation.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  a  question  of 
mere  etiquette,  for  such  it  really  has  become,  vrill  be  suffered  to 
produce  nonintercourse,  enmky,  and  bloodshed  between  two  na- 
tions which  have  such  strong  reasons  for  mutual  friendship.* 

It  might  also  be  necessary  to  use  some  precaution  as  to  the 
manner  of  operation  and  as  to  the  number  sent.  The  political 
elements  of  France  are  far  from  being  settled.  The  Carlists  and 
repubUcans,  though  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  have  met  on  the 
vme  meridian  to  oppose  the  present  government.  This  renders 
the  govenment  extremely  jealous  of  the  republicans,  and,  by  as- 
sociation, they  might  be  jealous  of  Americans,  if  they  appeared  to 
be  engaging  in  any  extensive  work  in  this  country  just  at  this 
moment ;  a  jealousy  which  the  Jesuits,  for  obvious  reasons,  would 
be  disposed  to  increase.  So  that  while  the  people  might  prefer 
Americans,  the  government  might  be  suspicious.    This,  however, 

*  Since  writmf  Um  dxrre,  inteUifenee  baa  anived  of  the  proBtnd  mediatioo  of  Enf • 
land  to  settle  thia  unhappy  dispute,  and  it  ia  aaid  Fnnce  haa  accepted  it.  Ameiica 
doubtless  will  accede  to  thia  mediatioD,  and  thua  thia  afiair  will  be  aetUed  m  a  way  hoo- 
(Mumble  to  both  paitiet. 
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would  be  easily  avoided,  I  think,  by  prudent  management.  If 
men  came  here  with  the  sole  and  honest  purpose  of  doing  good  to 
the  French,  by  preaching  unto  them  the  gospel  of  Christ,  their 
character  would  be  ultimately  understood  and  their  motiyes  ap- 
preciated. 

Finally,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  with  my  short  acquaintance,  to 
xnake  a  suggestion  on  this  subject,  it  would  be  this.  That,  al  soon 
as  the  political  relations  of  Uie  country  will  permit,  a  judicious 
man  should  be  sent  out  to  FrancaHis  a  pioneer,  who  should  survey 
the  field,  fix  upon  the  points  and  manner  of  approach,  and,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  justify,  to  be  followed  by  others,  by  Bibles,  and 
by  tracts.  And.  especially  that,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
authorize  it,  a  small  religions  periodical  should  be  established  to  act 
upon  the  public  mind.  This,  if  prudently  conducted  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  government,  would,  I  think,  do  wonders.  A  proper  un* 
derstanding  of  the  French  character  and  of  the  state  of  the  Prot- 
estant cause  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  would  lead  to  the 
condusion,  I  believe,  that  a  house  of  worship  should  be  built  at 
<mce  in  Paris,  and  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  attempt  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  Parisians  will  avail  without  this.  It  does 
not  compoi#  with  the  regulations  of  the  British  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society  to  build  chapels  or  okurches.  They  say,  collect 
congregations,  raise  up  societies,  and  they  will  buikl  you  houses ; 
all  this  taay  be  very  correct -for  most  countries,  but  I  am  persuaded 
it  is  not  the  true  doctrine  for  Paris,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  long 
trial  in  that  city  ought  to  have  satisfied  them  of  this.  If  we  should 
'  commence  amission  here,  this  should  be  our  first  object.  Another 
important  consideration :  France  is  a  scientific  and  literary  nation ; 
and  any  attempt  to  evangelize  her  should  be  connected  with  a 
native  agency^  and  a  native  agency  properly  fitted  for  the  work. 
That  the  natives  of  France  should  be  chiefly  depended  upon  for 
this  great  work,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  should  always  be 
the  reliance  in  all  efforu  to  evangelize  the  world.  The  longer  an 
efBcient  native  ministry  is  delayed,  the  more  the  work  will  be  re- 
tarded. But  a  civilized  country — a  proud  country — a  nominally 
Christian  country,  will  have  her  national  pride  excited  to  be  con- 
sidered under  the  charitable  protection  and  instruction  of  foreign- 
ers, and  thus  access  to  the  public  ear  and  heart  might  be  cut  off. 
The  evangelical  course,  therefDre,  should  be  commenced  and 
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aided  by  Christians  abroad ;  but  all  possible  aid  should  be  secured 
in  the  nation^  and  to  this  end  a  school  should  be  opened  in  Paris* 
Here,  with  a  little  expense — ^for  the  lectures  of  a  scientific  and 
literary  character,  ^hich  are  open  to  all  in  Paris,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  expense — ^young  men  might  be  trained  for  the  good 
of  France.  And  if  at  first  they  were  mostly  American  youth,  yet 
if  educated  here,  so  as  to  preach  in  the  French  language  without 
a  foreign  accent,  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  work;  And  as 
Paris  is  France,  such  an  establishment  in  the  capital,  aided  by  the 
press,  would,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  soon  enable  us  to  speak  of  the 
French  Methodist  Church, 

As  an  additional  consideration,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
Paris  contaiBB  a  great  many  Americans ;  probably  there  are  from 
the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Paris,  continually  from  two  to 
three  thousand,  and  this  number  is  yearly  increasing.*  A  good 
house  of  worship,  conveniently  situated,  would  accommodate,  at 
different  hours,  both  Americans  and  Frenchmen,  in  the  English 
and  French  languages.  How  many  might  in  this  way  be  induced 
to  attend  worship  on  the  Sabbath,  and  perhaps  saved  from  dissipa- 
tion and  sensuality,  who  are  now  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  pleasure, 
because  they  lack  those  restraints  to  which  they  havB  been  accus- 
tomed at  home  !  It  is  a  general  remark  in  Paris  that  Americans 
are  more  licentious  than  the  Parisians  themselves.  Many  youth 
of  both  sexes,  doubtless,  finding  themselves  unrestrained  and  sur- 
rounded with  temptation,  break  over  all  bounds,  and  run  the  race 
of  pleasure  vrith  the  more  greediness,  because  it  is  new.t  Shall 
we  not  try  to  save  them  ?  Shall  we  not  endeavour  to  form  an 
American  Society^  that  shall  have  a  public  opinion  of  its  own  in 
Paris  to  restrain  the  young  and  aid  the  erring  ?  But  how  shall 
we  do  this  without  the  gospel  ?  and  are  we  not  especially  bound  to 
follow,  with  the  means  of  grace,  our  own  virandering  children, 
wherever  they  go,  more  particularly  when  they  gather  in  any 
one  place  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  it  practicable  and  easy  tp 
do  this  ? 

An  influential  minister  of  the  gospel,  therefore,  might  superin- 

*  At  the  late  introdaction  of  our  new  minister  Got.  Cass  at  the  coart  of  France,  1700 
American  citiiens  called  to  pay  htm  their  nspecte  and  welcome  ham  to  Paris. 

t  One  young  lady  of  decided  piety,  as  it  was  supposed  at  home,  left  one  of  oar  tiat 
cities  to  reside  a  while  in  Paris.  The  first  Sabbath  she  wept  at  the  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  day;  but  in  three  or  four  weeks  she  herwlf  was  at  the  opera  on  Sunday  erening. 
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tend  the  missim,  the  school,  and  die  preos,  tod  it  the  seme  thw 
be  usefully  employed  both  is  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  to  his 
own  countrymen.  How  long,  then,  shall  a  weik  of  ttuB  kind  be 
delayed  T  Suppose  it  require  an  oudaj  at  the  first  of  50,000  del- 
lars;  snppose  it  require  an  annaal  eipenditnxe  of  10  or  16,000 
dollars  to  sustain  it,  how  could  American  Christians  devote  dna 
amn  to  better  advantage  ?  Where  is  theie  a  field  that  promises  a 
better  harvest,  or  that  claims  out  attention  by  stronger  obligationa  ? 
But  I  must  elose  this  long  lett^.  Yon  may  bear  from  me  again 
on  this  subject.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  the  prrrilege  of  saying  to 
you,  and,  through  you,  to  my  friends  in  America,  that  my  heaUl 
and  that  of  Mrs.  F.  ire  mEUch  better. 

Most  affectioMHely  y^surs, 

W.  FiSB. 


CHAPTER  YL 

Lnrr  Fnis  ua  the  diligence,  Deoember  17, 1885,  and  CQnti»* 
ned  withMt  stop|»a^  eic^  to  eat,  £«  fixir  di^  ami  three  ni|^ 
when  we  aotrmd  at  Lyons. 

The  road  firom  Paris  fo  Lyima  was  ezeeUent^-contrary  to  aU 
eipectations  and  M  aH  infiDsmatiai„aiid  the  diligence  was  rrawili 
ably  eowrenient.    Indeed,  I  kneiw  of  no  public  carriage  in  any 
country  more  comiortdhle,  especially  in  the  winter,  than  the  Franek 
diligence-    Mr.  — ,  ^o  is  now  tnnFolling  in  Europe,  haa  sai^ 
m  a  letter  publiriied  jnst  as  I  was  leafing  AmexiGa,  that  En^and 
waa  a  century  in  advance  of  America  in  stagecoachiag.    Thft 
correctness  ef  this  I  have  nerer  been  aUe  to  discover.    I  tbin^ 
E^^and  ia  in  soose  respects  behind  France.    Indeed^  dthon|^ 
the  French  dUigencea  have  been  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  alnmst  all 
tourists,  and  the  Ei^iah  stagecoaches  a  subject  of  praise,  I  oon- 
£bss,  for  myself,  diat  I  i«e£er  the  diligence  altogether.    The  Ei^« 
liah,  it  IB  true,  on  some  of  their  principal  soiites,  exceed  sll  others 
far  Sfeed.    This  is  owing,m  part,to  their  enoeHent,  uniivillad 
roads.    They  have  also  good  horses.    But  what,  besides  their 
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«peed  ami  pimctcuJitjr^  ha^e  the  English  stagecoaches  to  boast  of? 
They  h%re  but  four  seats  under  .cover,  or  inside,  as  they  term  it, 
and  these  four  inside  passengers  are  wedged  in  with  a  compact- 
ness beyond  all  comfort,  not  to  say  beyond  all  endurance.    The 
outside  passengers  are  exposed  to  heat,  and  cold,  and  rain,  have  a 
hard  oak  plank  generally  for  their  seat,  and  an  iron  rod  to  their  back. 
The  guard  and  coachmen  are  eyer  and  anon  tipping  their  hats  to 
you,  and  saying,  "Please  remember  the  coachman,"  ^Please  re- 
member the  guard,"  both  of  which  must  be  regularly  feed.    You 
are  so  hurried  on  every  moment  that  they  wiU  neither  give  you 
time  to  satisfy  hunger  nor  anything  else.    Now  the  very  reverse 
of  all  this  is  true  of  the  French  diligence.    It  is  the  opposite  of 
the  English  stagecoach  in  speed.    It  travels  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  going  night  and 
day.    Indeed,  they  seem  rather  to  prefer  the  night  to  the  day ;  for 
if  they  have  a  journey  of  thirty-six  hours  to  accomplish,  they  will 
start  at  night,  so  as  to  be  out  two  nights  and  one  day,  instead  of 
starting  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  be  out  but  <Hie  night.    But,  then, 
they  give  you  ample  time  to  eat,  and  you  are  comfortable  in  your 
aeat  by  day  and  by  night.    I  was  astonished  at  the  comfort  with 
which  we  endured  the  ride  of  three  successive  nights ;  we  slept 
tolerably,  and  were  well  defended  from  the  cold,  although  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  hardened  by  frost.    But  a 
French  diligence,  with  all  its  rigging,  is  truly,  to  look  at,  a  laugfaa* 
ble  afiair.    It  is  a  moveable  edifice  of  three  rooms.    The  first  or 
foremost  is  called  the  Coupe,  and  holds  thrte.    This  is  very 
pleasant  in  comfortable  weather,  as  it  has  glass  in  the  front  and  at 
the  sides,  and,  for  the  accommodation  of  such  as  may  wish  to  see 
themselves,  many  of  them  are  fitted  up  with  a  looking-glass,  be- 
sides huge  pockets  in  which  to  stow  away  your  roast  chicken  and 
other  eatables,  of  which  the  traveller  does  well  to  lay  in  a  good 
stock,  especially  in  particular  sections  of  the  route,  as  good  hotels 
are  scarce.    But  in  cold  weather  the  coupe  is  rather  airy,  and  there* 
fore  less  comfortable  than  the  Interior,  which  is  the  next  apart- 
ment, with  accommodations  for  six,  three  on  a  seat,  vt^o-vts. 
The  next  apartment,  and  the  least  honourable,  is  the  Rotond,  which 
is  generally  entered  behind  like  an  omnibus,  and  the  seats  run,  as 
the  sailors  say,  fore  and  aft.    This  also  will  hold  six.    The  prices 
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THry  in  each  apartment,  being  highest  in^the  cotipe«  and  the  next  la 
the  interior ;  aU  these  are  separated  by  thick  cushioned  walls. 

To  this  huge  machine  fov  or  six  horses  are  tied,  generaDy  by 
rope  traces,  with  immense  collars  and  hames  covered  with  skins 
on  the  shoulders.  The  straps  of  the  harness  are  wide  and  awk- 
ward ;  the  headstalls  are  heavy,  and  covered  with  nobs  of  faded  ar* 
tificial  flowers,  dmost  as  big  as  teacups,  or  hung  over  with  tas« 
sels  and  bows,  until  the  poor  animals  look  as  though  they  were 
half  blinded  and  suffocated  in  their  own  ornaments ;  and  now  the 
postillion  with  his  livery,  his  long  boots  armed  with  wood  or 
iron  on  the  interior  leg,  mounts  his  nigh  wheel-horse,  and  if  they 
have  six,  another  similarly  eqtiipped  mounts  the  next,  and  then 
such  cracking  of  the  whips  and  rumbling  of  the  machine  follows 
as  would  de^en  one  not  accusU>med  to  such  noises.  There  were 
six  of  us  Americans  in  company,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  H.  and  lady  and  little 
son  from  New.Toik,  Rev.  Mr.  H.  from  Boston,  and  Mrs.  F.  and 
myself;  with  this  company  we  enjoyed  social  life,  as  well  as  ifao 
novelty  of  the  scenes  through  which  we  passed.  Our  road  lay 
through  a  number  of  small  towns,  which  it  will  be  hardly  worth 
while  to  enumerate,  although  most  of  them  are  associated  with 
some  important  event  in  past  history.  The  traveller  leaves  Paris 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine ;  soon  crosses  the  Mame,  which  is 
a  branch  of  the  Seine,  and  follows  up  the  valley  of  that  river 
until  he  reaches  the  Tonne,  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  and  thence 
up  the  Yonne,  or  near  its  course,  to  its  head  waters,  and  thence 
across  to  the  waters  of  the  Saone.  The  principal  towns  passed  are 
Mebmf  SenSy  Auxerre^  SaulierCf  Autun^  to  ChalonS'Sur'Saone^ 
or  Chalons  on  the  Saone.  The  distance  from  Paris  to  Chalons 
by  this  route  is  eighty«nine  leagues,  in  a  southwestern  direction. 
Melun  has  a  population  of  7000.  Between  Melun  and  Sens  is 
Montereau,  where,  in  1814,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between  the 
French  and  the  allies.  Sens  has  a  population  of  1 1,000.  Auxene 
h  on  the  river  Yonne,  and  has  a  population  of  13,000.  Autun 
was  anciently  called  Augustodunum,  in  honour  of  Augustus  Caesar* 
The  inhabitants  were  the  ancient  JQdui,  and  are  said  to  have  as* 
sisted  C«sar  in  his  conquest  of  Gaul,  on  which  account  they  were 
greatly  honoured  by  the  Romans,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Roman 
Senate.  Ancient  Roman  remains  are  still  found  here,  but  we  had 
aot  time  to  examine  them.    One  idels  a  melancholy  interest  in 
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tnnrttrBing  these  cdmifiefl,  and  passing  the  veiy  places  where 
ancmt  heroes  lived  and  fought,  and  where  the  very  moaniments 
of  their  deeds' are  crumbling  lo  dust« 

The  geology  of-  the  country  seemed  mostly  very  similar,  so  far 
as  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  to  what  it  was  from 
DoTer  to  Pans — n.  chalky  soil  with  limestone.  The  products  of 
the  soil  are  grain  and  grapes.  The  vineyards  were  abundant, 
but  were  different  in  their  appearance  from  the  images  of  my 
own  fancy.  I  bad  anticipated  that  I  should  see  all  the  vinejraids 
hanging  in  festoons,  and  running  in  extended  vines  over  trees  and 
rustic  arcades;  instead  of  which,  th#  vines  were  short  and 
scrubby ;  not  higher,  perhaps,  than  four  or  six  feet,  some  of  them 
supported  by  stakes,  and  others,  when  the  stock  was  sufficiently 
Strong,  supporting  their  ovni  weight.  Sometimes  the  vines  would 
be  in  rows  so  near  that  the  intervening  soil  was.  not  cultivated  for 
Other  crops ;  but  at  other  times  they  would  be  planted  in  rows  at 
two  or  Jhree  rods^  distance,  and  the  space  between  was  ploughed 
and  tilled ;  thus  dividing  the  face  of  the  country  into  lovely  lawns, 
with  intermediate  hedges  of  clustering  grapes,  which,  in  the  proper 
season,  must  be  very  picturesque  and  del^tfuL 

The  public  roads  in  France  are  wide,  and  generally  omament^ 
with  rows  of  lofty  trees  on  either  side,  which  give  them  a  grand 
appearance.  The  French  are  peculiarly  fond  of  trees  planted  in 
regular  rows ;  not  only  is  this  the  style  of  their  public  gardens,  as 
is  seen  in  Paris  and  other  towns,  and  of  the  puWc  roads,  as  men> 
tioned  above,  but  their  more  private  lanes  and  their  meandering 
watercourses  are  often  lined  with  a  range  of  trees  on  either  side. 
These  trees  are  not  like  the  shade-trees  that  are  planted  in  our 
country,  with  low  and  branching  tops,  but  rather  high  and  com- 
paratively slender. 

In  all  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  France  through  which 
we  passed  there  were  no  hedgerows  like  those  of  England,  nor 
walls  and  fences  like  our  own  country ;  but  the  whole  country 
appears  in  one  common  field  of  extended  magnificence.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  on  an  eminence,  where  nothing  but  the 
distant  mountain  or  the  arch  of  the  sensible  horizon  bounds  his 
vision ;  let  him  fancy  an  agreeable  variety  of  extended  but  gradual 
slopes  of  hill  and  dale  spread  out  before  him,  over  which  he  be- 
holds the  surface  of  one  boundless  and  undivided  plantation,  except 
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the  long  and  stni^t  lines  of  Yarions  colours  from  the  different 
crops  and  different  modes  of  culliyalion ;  and  here  and  there 
double  ranges,  as  fat  as  the  eye  can  follow,  of  these  leafy  col- 
onnades of  lofty  trees  already  aUuded  to,  and  he  will  have,  I  think, 
a  tolerable  idea  of  a  French  landscape.  It  is  not  so  bemtiful  as 
it  is  magnificent.  It  was  to  me,  however,  particularly  pleasant, 
the  more  so,  I  suppose,  because  I  had  just  come  from  England* 
where  the.  mind  is  cramped  and  straitened  by  die  minute  chess- 
board divisions  of  the  rural  scenery  of  that  country.  The  English 
think  there  is  nothing  so  duUand  insipid  as  the  scenery  of  France. 
How  much  we  are,  even  in  our  taste,  the  creatures  of  habit ! 

It  is  proper  here,  however,  to  observe,  that,  as  you  go  farther 
aouth,  there  are  more  hedges  and  walls  between  the  different 
estates  and  fields.  The  American  traveller,  when  he  first  enters 
France,  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  entire  absence,  apparently, 
of  what  we  call  comfort,  in  the  cabins  of  the  lower  classes*  They 
live  almost  universally  in  villages.  You  may  travel  several  miles 
over  well-cultivated  fields,  but  see  no  dwelling;  at  length  you 
*  come  to  a  petty  town  or  village,  and  here  you  find  herded  together 
in  askt  dirty  place  the  labourers  for  seversJ  square  leagues  of  land. 
Their  houses  are  generally  bmlt  ot  stone,  more  frequently  than 
otherwise  in  a  low  vale,  where,  of  course,  the  ground  is  moist ;  the 
floors  are  as  low  or  lower  than  the  streets,  and  generally  of  stone, 
or  tiles,  or  earth.  They  are  fdaced,  moreover,  as  near  the  street  as 
it  is  possible  to  place  them;  and  on  the  same  line  with  the  house, 
and  most  always  under  the  same  roof,  are  their  bam  and  stable. 
With  these  appendages,  and  in  this  locality,  with  a  wA\  naturally 
clammy  and  adhesive,  and  with  the  most  slovenly  habits,  the 
reader  may  readily  conceive  how  much  mud  and  manure  will  be 
likely  to  be  carried  into  the  house  upon  the  wooden  shoes,  or 
sabots f  as  they  call  them,  of  a  French  family.  When  the  dirt  has 
accumulated  so  as  jo  be  uncomfortable  to  the  inmates,  you  may 
see  them  sometimes  scraping  it  out,  as  a  farmer  his  stable ;  add  to 
this,  these  cottages  are  badly  lighted  and  poorly  furnished.  Can 
there  be  anything  like  comfort  here  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  American 

traveller  unfavourably  is  the   drudgery  and   exposure  of  the 

women.    The  women  of  France,  thought  I,  when  we  first  landed 

at  Boulogne,  and  saw  females  bending  unde(  heavy  loads  in  has- 
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kets>  and  wooden  firunes  fitted  to  their  backs,  and  strapped  to  their 
shoulders,  the  women  of  France  are  beasts  of  burden.  You  are 
farther  impressed  with  this  sentiment  as  you  travel  through  the 
country,  and  see  the  women  engaged  in  all  the  drudgery  of  the 
field  and  of  other  out-door  labour.  Yon  see  them  with  their 
spades,  their  teams,  and  their  marketKsarts ;  they  are  porters  and 
common  carriers  in  some  instances,  they  are  street-scavengers  in 
others.  Indeed,  in  many  i^pects,  the  order  of  labour  between  the. 
sexes  is  inverted  in  France ;  for  while  females  are  engaged  as 
above,  males  are  very  generally  employed  in  various  departments 
of  household  labour;  they  are  sometimes  cooks,  and  in  most 
public-houses  you  have  men  for  chambermaids.  It  is  perhaps 
owing  to  their  employment  that  the  countrywomen  appear  to  me 
so  much  -more  rustic  and  unrefined  than  the  men.  The  latter 
were  very  much  like  the  yeomanry  of  our  own  country.  But  to 
see  by  the  side  of  a  man,  who  with  us  would  be  taken  for  a  de- 
cent and  intelligent  labourer,  a  woman  with  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
a  very  short  striped  petticoat,  and  a  short  loose  gown  or  jacket, 
with  a  tanned  skin  and  rough  features,  standing,  if  not  at  work, 
vnth  both  hands  in  her  pockets  on  either  hip,  seemed  to  me,  at 
any  rate,  a  very  great  incongruity.  The  man  looked  like  other 
men  of  his  stimding  and  emplojrment  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy, 
but  the  woman  was  so  unlike  the  decently  dressed,  comparatively 
soft,  and  feminine  wife  of  an  American  peasant,  that  I  am,  without 
a  moment's  hesitancy,  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  one  case 
the  woman  is  honoured  as  becomes  her  condition,  and  in  the  other 
she  is  degraded. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however,  do  not  apply  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  common  women  of  Paris,  who  are  certainly  a  neater, 
better  dressed,  and  a  more  cheerful  class  than  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  same  grade  elsewhere. 

Neither  do  these  characteristics  at  all  mark  the  relations  of  the 
two  sexes  in  the  higher  grades  of  society.  There  the  relations 
are  reversed ;  woman  is  placed  too  high.  In  the  one  case  she  is 
an  idol,  and  in  the  other  a  mere  drudge.  But  to  return  to  my 
narrative.  The  general  style  of  building  in  France,  especially  in 
the  countiy,  is  heavy  and  uninteresting.  This  is  owing  in  part  to 
the  material,  which  is  a  soft  limestone,  and  in  part  to  the  style  of 
die  country  edifices ;  stone  is  plenty,  brick  and  wood  are  scarce. 
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Hence  eTerything  is  built  of  stoDO ;  the  humble  cottage  and  the 
stately  mansion;  the  stable  and  the  palace.  The  character  of 
the  stone  is  dull  and  soft,  and  the  external  surface  is  generally 
covered  with  a  coarse,  dull  stucco/  If  you  pass  a  gentleman's 
chdteaUf  you  will  find  it  of  the  same  character,  and  it  will  •be  en- 
dosed,  and,  to  a  considerable  degree,  hidden  by  a  high  stone  wall 
of  heavy  masonry  and  coarse  stucco.  Such  an  edifice,  with  its 
enclosure,  has  with  it,  to  my  mind,  associations  of  anything  but 
comfort.  It  is  a  convent,  a  stable,  a  prison;  anything  but  a 
convenient,  pleasant  residence  for  domestic  enjoyment. 

Many  of  the  public  hotels  are  miserable  hovels ;  and  they  are 
at  the  same  time  so  constnicted  as  to  give  the  traveller  a  view  of 
the  worst  parts  of  the  concern  at  his  first  entrance.  Not  unfre- 
quently  they  are  entered  through  the  kitchen ;  and  sttcha  kitchen  ! 
1  will  not  undertake  to  describe  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I  tried,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  for  the  sake  of  the  female  part  of  our  tfom* 
pany,  whose  taste  in  these  matters  was  rather  delicate,  to  avoid 
thif  entrance ;  but  it  was  unavoidable ;  we  must  pass  to  our  di* 
ning-room  through  the  cookshop,  and  be  initiated  into  the  gen- 
eral aspect,  at  least,  of  the  mysteries  of  French  cooking.  How- 
ever disadvantageous  this  might  be  to  us,  it  was  certainly  for  the 
interest  of  the  innholder ;  for  one  must  feel  pretty  keenly  the 
bitings  of  hunger  to  eat  very  voraciously  after  such  an  initiation. 
In  one  instance,  one  of  our  company  undertook  to  regulate  the 
boiling  of  some  eggs,  for  which  purpose  he  found  it  necessary  to 
*  watch  the  process  in  person.    To  his  surprise,  the  eggs  were  put 

into  a  soup-pot  that  was  boiling  over  the  fire.  After  the  process 
was  finished,  the  broth  that  had  served  to  cook  the  eggs  was 
served  up  for  another  company  that  was  dining  in  the  same  room. 
The  French,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Italians,  have  the  art 
of  disguising  their  meats  in  such  a  variety  of  forms  and  dressings, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the  original  substance  was.  This 
enables  them  to  dress  over  and  serve  up  indefinitely  the  same  old 
dish,  until,  by  the  firiction  of  the  process,  and  the  picking  and  tast^ 
ing  of  the  traveller,  the  whole  is  eadiausted.  It  would  be  a  hope- 
less task  to  undertake  to  trace  the  various  transformations  the 
article  before  you  has  undergone  before  it  appears  on  your  dish. 
It  was  boiled  for  soup,  perhaps ;  then  it  was  roasted ;  it  was  firic* 
aseed ;  it  was  smothered  in  garlics ;  it  was  warmed  over,  and 
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dressed  in  parsley ;  and  now  it  appears  to  you  in  a  new  form ; 
and  if  you  do  not  like  this,  here  is  another  dish,  and  yet  another, 
and  another  still ;  but,  alas !  they  are  all  nameless,  and  their  his- 
tory can  only  be  traced  out  Sy  remote  tradition  I 

These  remarks  do  not  so  much  apply  to  the  beist  inns  in  the 
large  cities ;  here  you  often  find  a  good  table,  and,  in  some  re- 
spects, a  Tcry  superior  cookery. 

The  chill  of  the  rooms,  from  the  thick  stone. walls  and  the  stone 
or  brick  floors,  almost  invariably  destitute  of  carpets,  renders 
trayelling  in  France,  especially  in  cold  or  damp  weather,  very  un- 
healthy. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  climate  of  France,  I 
could  never  recommend  it  as  a  favourable  vnnter  resort  for  invalids. 
But  to  return  to  our  journey :  Chalons  sur  Saone  appears,  from 
the  imperfect  view  we  had  of  it,  to  be  a  pleasant  town ;  its  streets 
were  cleaner,  and  its  buikiings  were  better  than  those  of  the  towns 
thrdOgfa  which  we  had  passed ;  at  any  rate,  it  afibrded  us  a  very 
good  dinner,  which  was  no  small  luxury  after  what  we  had  ex- 
perienced. This  town  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone, 
and  has  a  water  communication  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the 
Central  Canal,  which  extends  twenty-four  leagues  across  to  the 
waters  of  the  Ijoire ;  thus  giving  a  water  communication  between 
the  two  extremes  of  llie  kingdom. 

The  route  from  Chalons  to  Lyons,  being  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  leagues  down  the  valley  of  the  Saone,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
very  interesting,  especially  the  lower  section.  Unlike  what  we 
had  before  seen  in  France,  the  countiy  generally  appeared  to  be 
inhabited.  Country  seats  and  cottages  were  sprinkled  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  vales,  and  an  appearance  of  general  wealth  and 
pro^erity  cheered  the  scene.  These  were  multiplied  as  we  ap- 
proached Lyons.  As  you  draw  near  this  city,  you  first  ascend, 
and  afterward  descend,  a  high  hill.  The  view  from  the  top  is  fine, 
and  gives  to  the  public  house  on  the  height  the  appellation  of 
VHStel  de  la  Belle  Vieu,  Lyons  itself,  according  to  our  exam* 
ination  and  estimate  of  it,  is  only  fine  in  its  surrounding  eminen- 
ces, which  are  covered  with  villas,  and  gardens,  and  churches, 
and  castles.  They  are,  in  general,  high  and  picturesque,  rising 
some  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  town,  and  cannot 
fail,  I  think,  in  summer,  of -being  highly  beautiful.  We  had  a 
fine  view  of  these  environs  as  we  approached  the  city.    The  town 
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itself  is  situated  on  tbe  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.  The  fonner,  coming  from  the  chalky  re- 
gions of  icance,  is  said  to  be  discoloured,  like  other  French  riyers, 
with  the  soil  throv^  which  it  passes ;  but  the  latter,  coming  from 
the  limpid  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  feplenished  by  the  numerous 
streams  of  the  Alps,  preserves  itstransparency  up  to  the  point  of  its 
junction  with  its  compeer ;  and  even  then,  as  if  reluctantly  yield- 
ing to  the  polluting  amalgamation,  crowds  the  turbid  stream  to  its 
own  shore,  and  for  a  long  time  maintains  its  own  purity  and  iden- 
tity. So  we  w^e  informed ;  but,  when  we  saw  it,  both  streams 
were  of  the  same  colour,  being  bridged  over  with  ice.  With  the 
ezcepticm  ot  the  bridges  and  the  quays^  Lyons  is  an  uninteresting, 
I  might  almost  say  a  disagreeable  town.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  dirty.  We  walked  through  several  of  the  streets  where  they 
had  their  drygoods-shops,  in  dark,  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  that  seemed 
altogether  unfit  for  the  business  of  a  shoeblack.  The  Place  Belle 
CourSy  we  were  told,  is  thought  by  the  Lyonese  to  be  splendid; 
we  were  so  unfortunate,  however,  as  not  to  see  its  beauty.  The 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  the  museum  are  worth  visiting.  The  stranger 
will  find  some  tolerable  paintings,  and  a  great  variety  of  ancient 
tombstones,  sarcophagi,  and  other  antiquities,  and  ancieni  inscrip- 
tions.* We  visited  a  grand  hospital  which  fronts  on  the  Saone, 
and  is  said  to  have  no  rival  in  France.  The  number  of  inmates 
was  at  that  time  2000.  The  building  appeared  to  be  only  toler* 
ably  kept.  Near  the  hospital  is  a  royal  college.  The  public 
library  has  100,000  volumes  and  800  manuscripts. 

Lyons  has  a  population  of  180,000,  and  is  a  city  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  The  principal  staple  of  commerce  for  ex- 
port is  silk  stufis  of  various  kinds.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  private,  domestic  way,  althou^^  theHB  are 
some  large  establishments  in  the  vicinity. 

For  some  cause,  Lyons  has  given  the  most  trouble  to  the  pres- 
ent king  of  any  city  of  France.  There  appears  to  be  a  spirit  in 
favour  of  the  old  dynasty  which  requires  the  strong  arm  of  law 
and  the  power,  of  the  military  to  restrain.  This  city  is,  in  fact, 
an  exception  to  the  general  centralization  spirit  that  prevails  in 
the  French  nation,  and  which  concedes  everything  to 
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Rousseau  is  to  Lyons*  what  Voltaire  is  to  Paris,  the  presiding 
deity  of  the  city.  Here  are  his  residence,  his  gardens,  his  walks, 
&c.,  &c.,  all  of  which  must  be  visited  by  the  traveller  if  he  would 
not  be  accounted  a  heretic  id  taste  and  a  Vtadal  in  respect  to 
genius ;  and  yet  we  all  had  the  hardihood  to  leave  the  city  without 
visiting  any  of  the  associations  of  his  history. 

We  had  been  in  Lyons  only  two  days,  but  were  quite  satis- 
fied to  leave  it.  The  weather  was  cold ;  the  hotel  cheerless ; 
wood  high,  being  about  four  or  five  sous  or  cents  for  each  small 
stick.  On  Tuesday  evening,  therefore,  December  22d,  we  took 
our  seats  for  the  Alps,  by  the  way  of  Chambeny  and  Mount  Cenis. 
We  arrived  the  next  morning  early  at  a  Uttle  town  called  Pont  de 
Beauvoisin^  which  is  the  line  town  between  France  and  Savoy. 
A  small  stream,  called  the  Guieresy  passing  through  the  village, 
forms  the  boundary.  On  the  centre  of  the  bridge  h  a  cross,  and 
here  the  two  sentinels,  one  of  either  kingdom,  meet  and  part  in 
their  constant  walk  on  their  respective  positions  each  side  of  the 
cross.  Here,  too,  passports  are  called  for  and  baggage  is  exam- 
ined, and  not  only  baggage,  hnt  persons.  Our  ladies  had  to  sub- 
mit to  have  their  cloaks  opened  and  their  persons  slightly  exam- 
ined by^e  officers,  who,  poor  fellows,  seemed  mortified  at  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  performing  this  part  of  their  duty. 
They  let  us  off  very  easy,  giving  even  our  trunks  but  a  slight  ex- 
amination, and  some  of  them  they  passed  without  opening.  While 
the  remainder  of  the  diligence  freight  was  being  examined,  we  went 
back  to  the  bridge,  with  the  design  of  crossing  over  to  the  other 
part  of  the  village ;  but  the  custom-house  officer  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  we  could  not  go  without  a  guard,  lest  we  should  bring 
back  some  contraband  goods ;  so,  after  amusing  ourselves  a  little 
by  seeing  the  officers  take  hold  of  every  villager  that  passed  and 
repassed  the  bridge,  and  stroke  down  his  or  her  sides  to  detect 
any  concealed  goods,  we  returned.  After  a  detention  of  three  or 
four  hours  we  again  took  our  seats.  And  now  the  mountain  sce- 
nery commenced.  The  trees  were  covered  with  a  most  beautiful 
vrinter  foliage  of  crystallized  silver.  The  mountain  sides  were 
covered  with  vines  and  with  orchards  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  noisy  Guieres  fretted  along,  or  shot  in  cascades  down 
a  deep  yawliing  gait.  Over  this  gulf  the  road  formerly  himg  with 
a  hazardous  and  defenceless  approximation  to  the  precipice  below ; 
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but  now  the  gulf  side  of  the  road  is  defended  by  a  strong  parapet 
wall  breast  high. 

After  passing  thiough  the  gorge  of  the  mountains,  which  was 
quite  romantic  and  sublime,  we  wound  round  into  a  pleasant  val- 
ley, which,  after  a  little  while,  seemed  to  come  to  an  end ;  the 
road  turned  short  over  a  beautiful  bridge  of  one  stone  arch,  and 
nestled  along  under  a  high,  abrupt  mountain,  which  hung  in  proud 
defiance,  like  an  impassable  barrier,  oyer  the  approaching  traYcller, 
Vain  defiance !  What  will  not  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man 
accomplish  ? .  Look  across  the  yalley  at  that  little  pigeon-hole 
that  opens  into  the  side  of  the  precipice  four  hundred  feet  below 
its  top.  You  cannot  decipher  its  design.  You  advance  up  the 
mountain  side ;  you  enter  the  opening,  and  find,  to  your  admira- 
tion and  delight,  a  grotto,  with  a  fine  lofty  arch,  extending  about 
800  paces  through  the  limestone  rock  to  a  gorge  on  the  opposite 
side.  When  we  had  passed  through,  and  turned  back  to  view  the 
scene,  the  ezhibiti<m  was  stupendous ;  the  superincumbent  mount* 
ain  over  the  arch ;  the  deep  gorge  through  which  the  road  passed 
after  it  debouched  from  die  grotto;  the  high  craggy  jfocks  on 
either  side  towering  above  the  clouds,  together  with  the  associate 
emotions  arising  firom  the  contemplation  of  the  power  of  human 
skill  and  industry  in  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles  of  nature, 
produced  a  train  of  emotions  that  I  have  seldom  felt  and  never 
can  describe. 

This  road  and  the  tunnel  through  the  mountain  was  executed 
at  the  first  by  Charles  Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1670,  but  was 
greatly  improved  by  Napoleon.  The  mountain  here  is  called  the 
EcheUeSy  and  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Jura  Alps* 

It  was  at  first  spoken  of  as  a  matter  x>f  regret  by  our  party  that 
we  had  to  pass  the  mountains  in  the  winter,  as  the  scenery,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  much  more  interesting  in  the  summer.  But 
we  had  occasion  afterward  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  regret. 
A  mountain  passage  Uke  this  savours  at  any  time  more  of  the 
sublime  than  of  the  beautiful ;  and  winter,  with  his  fleecy  clouds 
wreathed  round  the  mountain-top ;  with  his  white  mantle  of  sleet 
covering  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  giant  hills,  and  congealing 
into  belts  of  silver,  studded  with  pearl,  the  numerous  Yivulets  and 
cascades  that  wind  round  and  fiiU  down  their  hoary  sides,  gives 
to  the  natural  exhibition  a  heightened  sublimity ;  and  when  the 
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winter  scene.is  rendered  peeidiar,  as  in  the  present  instance,  by 
reason  of  tlie  crystalline  hoarfrost  already  alluded  to,  it  is  not  only 
grand,  but  gorgeous.  It  was  this  combination  of  circumstances 
that  hei^tened  the  general  effect  of  the  present  passage. 

But,  in  addition,  there  was  a  peculiar  occurrence,  which  gave  a 
most  splendid  feature  to  the  scene ;  an  aerial  exhibition,  which  I 
can  never  describe  so  as  to  gire  a  mere  reader  any  adequate  con- 
ception of  it;  but  I  will  attempt  a  sketch  of  some  of  its  principal 
parts.  The  heavy  veil  of  mck  and  mist  which  was  spread  out 
upon  the  mountains  associated  gloom  and  obscurity  with  the 
other  characteristics  of  sublimity.  This  mist,  howerer,  as  it  after- 
ward  appeared,  only  extended  part  way  up  the  mountains;  for  a 
rent  in  the  curtain  disclosed,  as  through  a  window,  far,/ar  upward 
in  the  blue  ether,  the  silver  turrets  of  the  mountain-top,  throwing 
back  the  bright  beams  of  a  cloudless  sun.  The  moimtain  was 
high,  very  high ;  but  the  apparent  height  was  doubdess  magnified 
by  the  narrowness  of  the  aperture  and  by  the  darkness  of  the  fore* 
ground  contrasted  with  the  intense  light  of  the  distant  prospect. 
The  world  around  us  was  indeed  a  worid  of  shadows,  but  that 
world  ol  which  we  gamed  a  distant  glimpse  was  one  of  unearthly 
brightness.  It  seemed  like  a  sight  of  the  mast  exceUent  glonf'^ 
a  distant  yet  bright  vision  of  the 

**  HooM  of  oar  Fmtber  above, 
TbA  pdace  of  mfeU  and  Ood.** 

We  watched  for  some  time  this  splendid  palace  of  the  skies ;  and 
the  shifting  of  the  misty  veil  without  closing  up  the  aperture 
served  but  to  give  new  sheets  to  the  celestial  vision.  At  one 
time  it  hung  in  festoons  around  the  cylinder  of  light,  and  at  an- 
other it  shot  upward  in  a  twisted  wreath  around  the  outbeaming 
glory,  exhibiting  a  spiral  colunon  of  light  and  shade.  I  have  often 
read  descriptions  of  that  heavenly  city  whose  walls  are  of  jasper, 
whose  streets  are  of  gold,  and  whose  gates  are  of  pearl,  and  whose 
heavenly  turrets  throw  back  the  glory  of  God  and  the  Lamb. 
But  of  diis  I  never  had  so  vivid  a  conception  as  now  flashed  upon 
my  mind  and  kindled  upon  my  imagination  !  It  is  all  but  reality ! 
It  is  the  upper  world  ! 

•  By  fttth  I  aliMdy  bohoid  > 

That  lovalj  Jeraaalem  here ; 
tlie  walla  are  of  jaiper  and  gdd. 
Am  cryital  her  baiidiiiga  are  dear.  •  f 
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M  imnoveablT  foanded  in  gnc«, 

She  stands  as  she  eTer  hath  stood, 
And  brightly  her  Builder  displays. 
And  flames  with  the  olobt  of  Odd." 

The  roady  after  we  passed  the  tunnel  into  the  deep  Talley  allu- 
ded to»  followed  down  the  pass  of  the  mountains  by  a  long  and 
gentle  descent  until  it  reached  Chamberry^  the  capital  of  SaToy, 
ten  leagues  firom  Pant  de  Beauvoisiny  where  we  arrived  at  dusk, 
and  stopped  for  dinner. 

The  situation  of  Chambecry  is  pleasant,  in  a  Talley  watered  by 
two  small  riyers,  Albano  and  Leisse,  and  apparently  surrounded 
by  mountains.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  15,000.  It  has 
extensive  barracks  and  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  made  up  mostly 
of  recruits  firom  Piedmont  and  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  as  Satoyards  cannot  be  trusted  to  garrison 
their  own  cities ;  a  plain  proof  that  the  government  is  not  accept- 
able to  the  people.  And  why  should  it  be  ?  The  father  of  the 
present  King  of  Sardinia  was  indebted  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  at 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  for  his  present  kingd<Mii« 
This  is  a  kind  of  barrier  kingdom  of  mountains,  as  it  embraces 
the  grealer  portion  of  the  Southern  Alps  and  the  Northern  Apen- 
nines. Thus,  between  France,  and  Switaserland,  and  the  Italian 
states,  the  natural  mountain  barrier  is  committed  to  a  dependant 
king,  who  can  at  best  serve  the  purpose  of  a  picket^guaid  to  his 
more  powerful  eastern  neighbours ;  and  who^  as  he  has  little  to 
do  with  the  politics  of  Europe  further  than  to  obey  his  masters, 
has  the  more  time  to  perform  the  part  allotted  him.  And  as  this 
kingdom  is  his  little  iQl,  he  will  feel,  doubtless,  a  great  interest  in 
guarding  and  defending  it.  But  his  subjects  are  mostly  mount- 
aineers, and  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke ;  and  some  of  them,  in 
fiact,  in  their  former  history,  republican  in  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. It  requires,  therefore,  the'  more  care  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, and  this  again  increases  their  burdens,  and,  of  course,  their 
opposition  to  the  power  that  oppresses  them.  What  have  they  to 
hope  1  Time  was  when,  if  they  had  nothing  else,  they  had  their 
liberty ;  but  now  they  have  a  master  impoied  upon  diem ;  they 
liave  poverty  and  ojqpression. 

In  passing  from  Chamberry  to  Lans-le-bourg  at  the  base  of 
Ifount  Cenis,  a  distance  of  thiity-six  leagata,  the  road  follows  up  a 
9  N 
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Talley,  or  a  succession  of  Talleys,  of  yaried  width,  but  growing  nar- 
rower as  it  advances,  until  it  becomes  simply  a  pass  of  the  mount- 
ains.   Through  its  whole  course  the  valley  seems  wqll  cultivated, 
and  on  either  side   shut  in  by  lofty  mountains.    There  are  no 
towns  of  particular  interest,  and  the  villages  generally  are  miser- 
able collections  of  miserable  dwellings.    The  inhabitants  appeared 
ragged,  dirty,  and  sickly,  great  numbers  of  them  beiag  afflicted  with 
the  goitres  or  swelled  necks;  are  rather  dwarfish  in  their  stature, 
and  many  of  them  deformed.     Like  those ^  France,  their  houses 
are  of  stone,  many  of  them  thrown  up  in  a  veiy  rough  way,  and 
dated  o¥er  with  flat  stones  rough  from  the  quarry.    Their  dwel- 
lings were  very  generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional  vil- 
lages in  the  valleys,  built  high  up  the  steep,  and,  to  appearance 
from  below,  the  inaccessible  sides  of  the  mountain,  hanging  on  the 
precipices  as  if  waiting  the  first  moti<Ai  of  the  avalanche  to  slide 
down  into  the  vale  below.    By  cutting  steps  and  followhig  zigzag 
courses,  they  not  only  climb  diese  steeps  themselves,  but  in  most 
cases  their  donkeys  also  find  foothold  up  and  down  their  devious 
and  dangerous  pathways.    On  these  drakeys  they  fix  pack-sad- 
dlesy  with  side  straps  ikstened  Co  either  end  of  a  bent  stick,  which 
passes  round  the  thighs  of  the  little  animal,  by  which  the  saddle 
and  the  burden  are  kept  in  their  pn^>er  position  on  the  back. 
These  animals  are  of  great  service  to  these  mountaineers ;  for 
diey  will  lire  on  a  very  little,  travel  where  no  other  beast  of  bur- 
den can,  endure  great  hardships,  and  perform  much  labour.    It 
was  amusing  of  a  morning  to  see  groups  of  these  donkeys,  with 
dieir  drivers,  collecting  in  eveiy  direction  from  the  moontains  to 
ene  of  their  little  market  towns,  bringing  what  they  may  to  market. 
The  more  common  article  at  this  season  of  the  year  is  wood,  such 
as  it  was,  fagots,  panniers  of  roots,  and  little  bundles  of  catsticks, 
bound  up  and  placed  upon  the  backs  of  the  asses.    And  even 
^ese  litde  loads  were  too  great  for  the  purses  of  many  of  the 
villagers,  who  appeared  to  live  without  fire,  or  vrent  themselves 
and  gathered  upon  the  mountains  some  small  combustibles,  which 
tfaey  brought  upon  their  backs,  and  thus,  if  in  no  other  way,  they 
gained  some  heat  firom  the  exercise. 

The  cause  of  the  swellings  upon  the  necks  of  these  Savoyards 
(and  the  same  disease  prevails  more  or  less  on  the  side  of  Pied* 
mottt  iAk>)  it  is  difiicult  perhaps  to  determine ;  at  any  rate,  diere 
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•eem  to  be  different  opinions  on  the  subject ;  probably  it  is  owing 
to  the  water,  which  is  yery  highly  impregnated  with  lime. 

The  passage  of  the  Echelles,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  mountains  to 
the  Piedmont  barrier,  are  of  limestone,  although  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain  and  the  valley  of  Suza  become  in  a  great  measure 
granite  and  slate*  In  one  place,  beyond  a  little  town  called  St 
Jean  de  Maurimne^  a  rivulet  comes  down  the  mountain,  which 
has,  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  formed  for  itself  a  natural  cal- 
careous aqueduct  through  its  whole  course.  The  appearance 
is  singularly  interesting.  The  water,  by  its  petrifying  qualities 
and  calcareous  depositions,  has  raised  itself  many  inches  above 
the  ground  on  either  side  of  it,  and  formed  for  itself  an  artificial 
sJSout  or  aqueduct,  ais(  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  it  up  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  If  such  an  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  water 
in  one  case,  where  the  calcareous  solution  is  of  a  strong  character, 
why  may  not  the  constant  use  of  the  water  injure  the  channels  of 
the  human  system  ? 

We  arrived  at  Lans-le-bourg  in  the  evening,  which,  as  the  moun^ 
ain  could  not  be  safely  passed  in  the  night,  gave  us  an  opportunity 
not  unwelcome,  after  spending  two  nights  in  the  diligence,  of  pas- 
sing a  few  hours  of  the  third  in  bed.  It  was,  however,  a  short 
night,  and  on  the  next  morning  before  the  dawn  we  were  climb- 
ing up  the  sides  of  the  Alps  on  one  of  the  sublimest  roads  in  the 
world,  for  which,  as  f<Nr  many  other  enterprises  tfaftt  have  printed 
his  name  indelibly  upon  the  everlasting  mountains,  the  world  is 
indebted  to  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Although  the  ascent  to  Lans4e-bourg  was  very  gradual,  and 
>rithout  a  mountain  except  the  Echelles,  which  was  descended 
as  well  as  ascended,  yet  this  village  is  said  to  be  4332  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  we  were  now  to  rise  in  one 
or  two  miles,  I  should  judge  at  farthest,  if  we  could  have  gone 
in  a  direct  line,  1566  feet  higher  before  we  could  reach  the 
plain  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  summit  level  of  the  pass.  To  ac- 
complish this  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  zigzag  course  up  the 
mountain.  The  scene  was  too  magnificent  to  allow  of  a  confine- 
ment in  the  diligence,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  cold  and  the  &t]gue, 
a  number  of  us  walked  most  of  the  distance  to  the  summit.  When 
we  had  been  travelling  about  three  hours,  at  a  particular  turn  of 
the  road,  a  little  village,  in  a  very  deep  valley  just  under  our  feet, 
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presented  iUelf  to  yiew;  what  it  was,  or  how  it  could  be  so  near 
and  not  be  observed  before^  I  could  not  devise.  On  inquiry,  how- 
ever, I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  the  very  village  from 
which  we  had  started  that  morning !  In  less  than  another  hour 
we  reached  the  top.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold,  and  the 
air  had  become  exceedingly  rarefied,  so  that  I  had  to  pant  for 
breath,  and  seemed  never  able  to  inhale  enough  to  supply  the 
purposes  of  life.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  pleasure  that  I 
found  the  labour  of  the  ascent  completed.  Here  the  conducteur 
dismissed  his  five  extra  mules  by  which  we  had  been  drawn  up, 
and  with  one  pair  of  horses  commenced  the  descent.  The  top  of 
the  pass  is  by  no  means  the  top  of  the  mountain,  for  it  is  itself  a 
valley,  and  the  heights  on  either  side  reared  their  snowy  and 
barren  crests  still  higher  into  the  clouds.  On  this  mountain  plain 
is  the  barrier  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  Here,  too,  is  a 
iBOuntain-lake  and  a  fortification,  where  a  small  ganrison  is  sta- 
tioned, who»  if  they  can  do  nothing  else,  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining  travellers'  passports ;  a  great  and  leading  business,  one 
would  think,  in  the  governments  of  Europe. 

The  morning  was  as  fine,  perhaps,  as  ever  mirrored  back  die 
rays  of  the  sun-  from  the  snovry  sides  and  crystal  glaciers  of 
Mount  Cenis,  and  the  entire  passage,  although  the  frost  was 
severe,  was  most  delightful.  Indeed,  we  could  not  see  why  the 
passage  may  not  be  perfectly  safe  and  easy  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  The  ascent  is  so  gradual,  and  the  road  is  so  hard  and  so 
well  defended  with  parapet  walls,  that  a  horse  can  trot  in  a  light 
carriage  vnth  ease  and  safety  in  any  part  of  the  distance.  There 
are  avalanches*  however,  in  some  places  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
one  in  1881  killed  a  number  of  persons  and  horses;  and  the 
snowstorms  and  winds  are  said  to  be  at  some  times  veiy  severe 
and  dangerous.  To  prevent  any  serious  difficulty  oir  delay,  how- 
ever. Napoleon  had  "  houses  of  refuge"  established  at  short  dis- 
tances, to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  where  reside  families  whose 
sole  business  is  to  succour  travellers ;  some  of  them  are  fur- 
bished with  bells  to  ring  in  a  dark  night  or  during  a  storm  for 
the  direction  of  the  bewildered  travellers.  There  are  stationed 
hare  also,  to  clear  the  roads  of  snow,  avalanches,  &c.,  two  com- 
panies of  meA  called  cantonniers,  to  the  number  of  twenty-six  each, 
who  reside  in  these  refuges,  and  on  either  side  of  the  mountain, 
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mid  are  therefore  always  at  hand  for  the  objects  proposed.  With 
such  a  road  and  with  such  helps,  it  has  been  well  said,  **  There  are 
no  longer  any  Alps  from  Lans4e-bourg  to  Suza.**  While  Napoleon, 
as  an  ambitious  conqueror,  broke  through  the  lines  of  states  and 
kingdoms,  and  united  numerous  small  sovereignties  under  one 
goTemment,  he  also,  as  a  man  of  genius  and  enterprise,  broke 
through  the  barriers  of  nature,  and  joined  together,  by  the  greatest 
facilities  of  intercommunication,  countries  that  had  been  separated 
ever  since  the  flood.  I  can  haidly  refrain  from  saying,  as  I  pass, 
that  as,  in  the  latter,  all  will  give  him  due  credit,  so  every  traveller, 
I  think,,  who  sees  the  withering  influence  of  these  petty  govem- 
ments,-and  who  has  experienced,  as  I  have  every  few  miles,  the 
interference  and  examination  of  the  agents  of  some  petty  |«ince, 
will  wish  that  he  had  been  equally  successful  in  the  fonner.  One 
could  hardly  desire  to  see  another  Bonaparte ;  but  a  breaking  up 
of  these  contemptible  duchies  and  principalities  is  a  most  desira* 
ble  event    But  more  of  this  hereafter. 

The  descent  of  Mount  Cenis,  in  our  way  to  Turin,  was  much 

more  magnificent  than  the  ascent  on  the  other  side.    Leaving  the 

plain  of  St.  Nicholas,  you  descend  an  almost  perpendicular  mount* 

un  by  several  stupendous  galleries  cut  in  the  solid  granite. 

These  galleries  are  guarded  by  strong  walls,  and  the  road  is 

spacious  and  of  easy  carnage.    You  see  it  not  windings  but  daulh 

ling  below  you,  stage  after  stage,  upon  the  steep  precipice ;  a  cas* 

cade  from  the  mountain  is  constantly  crossing  your  course,  but 

conducted  under  you  by  beautiful  arches ;  and  on  the  right  and 

left  of  the  scene,  as  you  look  into  the  valley  of  Cenis  below,  are 

Mount  Genevre  and  Rochemelon  piercing  the  clouds.    After  pas* 

sing  into  the  valley  of  Cenis  and  through  it,  you  again  descend 

and  descend  till  you  reach  the  valley  of  Suza,  which  is  watered 

by  the  Doria  Riparia,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Po.    You  see  below 

delightful  valleys,  checkered  with  villages,  and  laid  out  into  vine* 

yards,  and  at  such  a  distance  beneath  you  that  at  first  you  are  m 

doubt  whether  the  houses  of  the  villages  be  not  the  stones  of  the 

valley ;  and  the  vineyards,  with  their  straight  lines,  look  like  the 

marks  of  a  chessboard.    On  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  wherever 

it  is  practicable,  terraces  are  formed  and  planted  with  vines ;  and 

the  mountain  cottages  are  hung  out  upon  the  verge  in  the  manner 

ahready  described.    We  were  quite  as  long  descending  to 
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as  we  were  ascending  from  Lans4e-bourg.  The  distance  was 
greater,  and  these  postiUions  are  remarkably  careful  and  moderate 
in  descending.  Our  coachmen  in  America  drive  down  the  Al- 
leghanies  in  a  comparatively  narrow  road,  and  with  little  or  no 
guards  on  the  precipice  side,  upon  a  fast  trot ;  whereas  here  they 
put  their  drag  upon  the  wheel,  and  drive  down  scarcely  faster  than 
a  man  can  walk.  Indeed,  for  about  one  hour  of  the  descent,  Mr. 
H.  and  myself  walked  ahead  of  the  diligence.  We  arrived  at 
Suza,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  in  a  beautiful  valley,  a 
little  after  midday.  From  Suza  we  followed  down  the  Dona 
through  a  delightftil  valley,  and  the  most  of  the  way  very  fruitful 
apparently^  to  Turin,  fourteen  and  a  half  leagues  from  Suza,  making 
the  entire  distance  from  Lyons  to  Turin  eighty-one  leagues. 

It  was  evening  before  we  reached  Turin,  but  the  approach  was 
beautifuL  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  light  snow,  or  rather 
perhaps,  a  thick  hoarfrost,  which  clad  the  trees  also  with  a  foliage 
of  silver.  The  road,  for  miles  before  we  reached  the  city,  was 
beautified  on  either  side  with  a  proud  colonnade  of  trees.  But 
die  beauty  of  the  scene  did  not  make  us  regret  the  close  of  the 
journey,  and  ^e  entered  Turin  gratified  with  our  passage,  thank- 
ful, I  trust,  to  the  kind  Providence  which  had  preserved  us,  and  glad 
to  find  a  resting-place. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

To  the  Stiid«nto  of  tlie  Wodijta  Unitofitr. 

Tnrin,  December  26, 183S. 

TovNo  Gbntlbmbn, 
Having  now  entered  Italy,  the  land  of  classic  story  and  of  ancient 
renown,  I  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  contemplate  the  scene  be- 
fore me.  These  mountains  and  valleys  are  the  same  that,  they 
were  in  the  days  of  ancient  Rome.  But  all  else  is  changed; 
political,  social,  and  religious  society  is  changed.  This  change 
has  been  the  work  of  centuries,  the  result  of  successive  conquests 
by  foreign  barbarians,  and  of  numerous  revolutions  by  internal  i 

^Uscord  and  civil  war.  ; 

f 
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With  -the  ancient  history  of  Italy  yoa  aie  made  acquainted  by 
your  daily  studies ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  you, 
and,  in  fact,  a  great  portion  of  the  youth  of  our  country,  are  com- 
paratirely  ignorant  of  the  intervening  history  of  Italy,  from  the 
fall  of  the  empire  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
I  have  therefore  thought  it  desirable  to  draw  your  attention,  and 
« the  attention  of  the  American  youth  generally,  to  this  subject,  by 
prefacing  what  I  may  hereafter  write  of  the  present  state  of  this 
country  by  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history  since  the  latter  part  pf 
the  fifth  century. 

After  a  succession  of  emperors  and  the  general  deterioration 
of  the  ancient  Roman  spirit,  in  476  Odoacer  assumed  the  su- 
preme government  under  the  title  of  king,  having  conquered  and 
deposed  the  reigning  emperor.    This  was  followed  in  about  sev« 
enteen  years  by  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  inhabited  the  country  north  of  the  Euxine  Sea.    These  sub- 
dued the  country  in  493 ;  and,  in  their  turn,  were  overthrown  in 
553  by  the  Roman  emperors,  so  to  call  them,  of  Constantinople.* 
Soon  after,  viz.,  in  568,  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  a 
fierce  and  cruel  race  from  the  north  of  Germany.    These  subdued 
and  held  possession  of  Northern  Italy  from  568  to  774,  with  the 
exception  of  the  section  around  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
the  brave  inhabitants  maintained  their  independence,  and  estab- 
lished the  Venetian  republic.    That  part  of  Southern  Italy  situa- 
ted on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  still  continued  under  the  empe- 
rors, and  was  governed  by  an  exarch  from  Constantinople.    Rome, 
however,  was  at  this  time  gradually  receding  fix»n  under  the 
power  of  the  emperors,  and  falling  more  and  more  under  the 
temporal,  as  well  as  spiritual,  control  of  the  Archbishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  already  assuming  that  authoritative  jurisdiction  which 
was  afterward  claimed  to  such  an  extent  and  exercised  with  such 
arrogancy  and  tyranny.    Naples  also^  with  all  the  southern  coun- 
try known  by  die  name  of  Magna  Graecia,  maintained  its  in- 
dependence under  something  like  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment.   In  774  the  Franks,  allured  by  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
invaded  and  desolated  the  Lombard  kingdom ;  and,  finally,  Charles, 
the  king  of  the  Danes,  afterward  called  Charlemagne,  subdued 
die  whole  of  Italy.    But  instead  of  pillaging  and  destroying  ft, 

^  Tbe  Mat  of  Um  Roniaa  empire  had  been  tnaefened  to  Oonatantino^ 
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like  the  preceding  conquerors,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  uniting  it 
into  one  vast  empire,  in  connexion  with  his  odier  possessions, 
calling  it  the  western  Roman  empire.  He  himself  was  declared 
emperor  by  the  pope  and  the  Roman  people  under  the  title  of 
Charlemagne  in  800,  and  goremed  Italy  as  emperor  fourteen  years, 
and  his  dynasty  continued  through  eighty-eight  years,  when  the 
last  of  the  race,  Charles  the  Gross,  was  deposed.  For  seventy 
years  following  the  crown  was  worn  by  dijBferent  kings,  and  was 
finally  settled  on  the  German  emperor  Otho  I.  in  961. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feudal  system  was  formed,  the  process  and 
character  of  which  have  been  so  often  described  that  a  detail  is 
not  necessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  system  grew  very 
naturally  out  of  the  conquests  of  the  country,  and  the  division  of 
the  property  thus  acquired  among  the  higher  and  lower  grades 
of  officers  in  the  victorious  army.  Each  general  leader  had  di- 
vided to  him  a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory,  with  the  sole 
condition  that  he  should  pay  homage  to  his  superior,  and  furnish 
men  for  his  wars.  These  general  leaders  again  subdivided  their 
territories  among  their  subordinate  officers,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Thus  the  tillers  of  the  ground  became  mere  serfs  or 
alaves,  and  each  chief,  in  his  sphere,  maintained  a  kind  of  in- 
dependent military  establishment  and  government  of  hi^  own,  not 
unfrequently  making  war  in  his  own  right  upon  a  neighbouring 
chieftain,  and  sometimes,  when  he  felt  himself  strong/*  or  when 
several  were  disposed  to  make  conomaon  cause,  opposing  the 
king  or  emperor  himself.  This  made  it  necessary  for  evexy 
chief  to  have  his  ovni  castle  &nd  guard.  Thus  every  high  hill  be- 
came a  military  fortress,  and  the  country  and  the  mountain-tops 
were  covered  with  ranges  of  military  castles,  which  remain  in 
multitudes  even  unto  this  day,  the  eloquent  mementoes  of  that 
tremendous  system  which  reduced  the  world  to  slavery,  rolled 
back  civilization  to  baibarism,  divided  the  human  race  into  clans 
of  warlike,  bloodthirsty  desperadoes  and  robbers,  whose  prac- 
tical motto  was,  ''  Might  makes  right.**  Unfortunately,  too,  just 
at  this  juncture,  as  though  Heaven  had  withdrawn  its  favour 
and  left  man  an  unrestrained  prey  to  his  ovm  vile  passions,  that 
religion  which  is  our  only  hope  had  undergone  that  corrupting 
process  by  which  it  was  made  to  chime  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  aggravate  all  the  existing  evils.  Enough  of  religion 
was  maintained  to  work  upon  the  superstitious  ignorance  of  the 
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who  were  led  on  to  pgiTate  and  puMic  crimes,  all  f<^ 
tbe  loTe  of  God  and  the  hope  of  jpaiadiae. 

It  is,  however,  specially  worthy  of  remark  in  all  the  tracing  of 
historical  OTents — ^in  the  changes  and  corruptions,  modifications 
and  refnmations  of  society — that,  while  there  are  numerons  oc- 
casions and  means  of  deteri<Mration,  so  oat  of  some  of  the  most 
unpromising  conjonctmes  and  featores  of  the  social  disorder  and 
derangement  arise  frequent  occasions  of  amelioration  and  means 
of  reneifation  to  the  social  system.  We  hare  seen  that  the  fire- 
quent  inTasions-  and  inundations  of  the  barbarians  had  almost 
effaced  cirilization  firom  what  had  be«i  the  brightest  spot  on  the 
dark  disk  ct  the  worid ;  hence  it  was  to  be  inferred  that  a  contin- 
uance of  these  irruptions  would  put  out  the  lij^ts  of  dyilization 
for  OTor.  The  rererse,  howeter,  was  tbe  feet.  While  the  Danes 
and  the  Normans  ravaged  England  and  France,  and  the  Hungari- 
ans Germany  and  Upper  Italy,  and  the  Saracens,  baring  become 
masters  of  Afirica,  made  firequent  incursions  upcm  the  shores  of 
Middle  Italy  for  purposes  of  pillage  and  |dunder,  the  necessity 
of  self-defence  induced  the  cities  and  small  towns  to  urge  with 
such  earnestness  and  such  show  of  reason  the  request  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  city  waOs  and  ci^  guards  as  secured  success  to  their 
importunities.  These  defences,  made  at  their  own  expense,  and 
lor  the  imperious  necessity  of  self-defence  against  foreign  robbers, 
soon  gave  the  villages  and  cities  an  importance  and  an  influence 
by  which  they  secured  themselves  more  and  more  against  the  en- 
croachments of  their  domestic  oppressors,  the  feudal  chiefe.  This 
greater  security,  moreover,  encouraged,  and,  of  course,  increased 
enterprise  and  industry ;  laid  the  foundation,  by  consequence,  of 
wealdi,  of  individual  and  social  elevation,  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment, and  all  the  moral,  political,  and  physical  advantages  con- 
nected with  these  improvements.  This,  in  the  end,  had  a  decided- 
ly advantageous  collateral  action  upon  the  condition  of  the  peas- 
antry, in  the  country.  For  as  the  citizens  and  villagers  giew  more 
independent  and  less  obsequious  to  the  nobility,  these  latter  be- 
took themselves  more  t<r  their  country  residences ;  and,  that  they 
might  secure  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  the  yeomanry,  and,  withal, 
to  prevent  their  flying  to  the  cities  for  advantages  denied  them 
without,  they  granted  them  increased  privileges,  armed  them,  and 
in  various  ways  mefiorated  their  condition. 
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jno  I.  the  weste^  empire  was  kept  in  the  same  line, 
Jtit  successive  reigns  of  Otho  II.  and  III.,  Henry  IL 
Ahe  Sainty  Conrad  II.  tbe.Salick,  Henrys  III.,  lY.,  and  V., 
jt  year  1125.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  was  the  great 
.uggle  between  the  emperors  and  the  church ;  or,  as  we  may 
more  properly  say,  the  pope,  commonly  called  the  war  cf  the 
investitures.  The  question  was  simply  who  should  invest  the 
church  dignitaries  with  their  powers;  the  church  itself,  or  the 
secular  authorities  ?  To  understand  this  fully,  it  should  be  recol* 
lectedy  that  at  first  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  the  same  was  true 
of  the  other  bishops,  was  appointed  or  elected  by  the  clergy,  the 
senate,  and  the  people  of  his  diocess.  As  this  office,  however,  be- 
came a  greater  object  of  ambition,  great  scandal  and  disorder 
arose  in  the  election,  and  the  divisions  became  so  bitter  and  ir« 
reconcilable  that  the  emperors  were  obliged  to  interfere  and  take 
the  appointment  into  their  own  hands.  This,  in  time,  led  to  great 
abuses.  As  in  all  <^ases  where  the  secular  power  has  the  dispo8i«« 
tiott  of  the  affairs  and  emoluments  of  the  church,  these  offices, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  for  pure  hands  and  honest  hearts,  became 
the  rewards  of  court  favourites  and  government  partisans ;  the 
most  unholy  became  the  nominal  ministers  of  the  most  holy  voca- 
tion. So  great  were^these  abuses,  that  there  was  a  universal  voice 
almost  for  a  reform*  This  afforded  a  most  favourable  occasioi» 
to  the  church  for  the  greatest  stride  towards  supreme  power  that 
ever  was  made  by  mortal  man.  And  this  was  accomplished  by  a 
single  individi^al,  bom  in  Soana,  Tuscany,  of  the  most  obscure 
parentage,  but  of  illustrious  talents ;  I  mean  Hildebrand,  who  was 
better  known  in  after  life  by  the  title  and  name  of  Pope  Gregory 
VII.  His  talents  were  early  discovered,  and  he  was  sent  by  his 
convent  to  Cluny,  in  France,  for  his  education.  Here  he  con- 
ceived the  plan,  which  he  afterward  executed  in  great  part,  of 
making  the  pope  eligible  to  office  only  by  the  cardinals,  and 
of  making  the  pope's  sanction  necessary  for  all  the  other  prelates ; 
to  enable  him,  by  his  sole  power,  to  make  and  depose  bishops ;  as- 
semble, preside  over,  and  dissolve  councils ;  to  be  absolute  mas- 
ter of  princes,  withpower  to  absolve  tlieir  subjects  finom  their  oath 
of  allegiance ;  and,  in  fine,  to  be  the  vicegerent  upon  earth  of  God 
himself.    He  was  made  pope  in  1073.    His  success  in  bumbling  i 

Henry  IV.,  and  making  him  wait  three  days  and  three  nights. 
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doing  penance  in  the  open  court  of  the  Chateau  de  Canossa  in 
the  wintei^  barefooted  and  fasting,  is  a  piece  of  histoiy  well 
known,  and  is  but  an  illustration  of  Gregory's  spirit,  his  doctrinci 
and  his  success. 

This  power,  however,  was  resisted,  and  was  the  fruitful  source 
of  numerous  and  bloody  ww^s.  The  question  was  finally  settled 
in  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1 12^  by  a  sort  of  diviuon  of  claims.  The 
emperor  conceded  to  the  pope  the  right  of  investing  the  bishops 
with  the  ring  and  the  cross,  that  is,  with  their  ecclesiastical  power, 
but  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  conferring  or  withholding  the 
royal  rights  which  appertain  to  each  office.  This  war  had  lasted 
above  sixty  jrears,  and  was  finally  settled  in  consequence  of  the 
people's  becoming  wearied  with  the  contest.  During  its  continu- 
ance,'the  different  cities  and  duchies  took  part  either  with  the  em- 
perors or  the  popes,  according  to  ibeir  difierent  affinities,  and  this 
laid  the  foundation  for  two  characteristics,  which  strongly  mark 
almost  all  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Italian  states ;  and  which, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  here  particularly  noted  by  all  who  wish  to 
trace  causes  and  effects  in  the  history  of  this  coontiy.  The  first 
is,  the  divisions,  the  irreconcilable  animosities  and  jealousies 
which  were,  thereby  begotten  between  the  diferent  cities  and 
0tates ;  animosities  and  jealousies  that  continue,  to  some  extent, 
up  to  this  hour,  preventing  all  concert  of  counsel  and  action 
for  the  restoimtion  of  their  independence  and  liberty,  even  as  they 
pievented  the  union  which  was  so  necessary  to  their  hberties 
when  they  were  free.  And  the  second  is,  what  may  seem  para^ 
doxical  when  viewed  in  cc»mexum  with  the  other,  so  true  is  it 
that  results,  in  their  different  stages  of  development,  are  by  va« 
rious  collateral  combinations  opposite  to  each  other,  vis.,  that 
these  very  divisions,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  produced  by 
them,  were  probably  hastening  causes  of  the  freedom  and  inde« 
pendence  of  the  several  states.  I  do  not  say  that  these  states,  if 
they  had  kept  united,  and  moved  in  harmony  in  attempting  a  com- 
mon advancement,  woukl  not  have  beconie  fi:«e ;  hot  they  would, 
to  all  human  appearance,  have  been  hx  less  likely  to  arrive, 
in  this  way,  to  any  &voiirable  result.  And  this  will  appear  the 
MM  evident,  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  idea  of  a  rejprekent-* 
alive  republic  had  never,  at  that  day,  dawned  upon  the  world. 
Seaiah  ancient  history ;  trace  tfarou^^  the  republics  of  Greece  and 
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Rome,  and  of  the  more  modem  Italian  statesi  and  you  will  never, 
I  believe,  find  the  idea  hinted  at;  at  any  rate,  never  experimented 
upon,  or  proposed  even  for  experiment.  Hence  all  the  republics 
were  small,  or,  if  they  became  possessed  of  lai]ge  teiritory,  the 
powers  that  governed  that  territory  were  concentrated  in  one  prin- 
cipal city,  and  all  without  were  rather  held  in  subjection,  as  de- 
pendances  upon  the  concentrated  power  of  the  democratic  cap- 
ital. We  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  as,,  indeed,  we  might  judge  a 
priorty  how  this  circumstance  of  itself  was  a  sufficient  occasion 
for  the  dissolution  of  a  flourishing  republic.  It  is  alluded  to  here 
merely  to  show  that  the  dissociating  influence  of  the  civil  wars 
probably  hastened  to  maturity  the  republics  of  Italy  in'  the  elev- 
enth and  twelfth  centuries.  Each  city  became  patriotic  for  itself ; 
it  thought  and  acted  for  itself.  If  it  sent  an  army  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  that  army  had  aiUstinct  character;  was  officered 
by  fellow-citizens;  fed  and  paid  by  them.  The  cities  met  in  • 
common  council,  elected  thtir  officers,  civil  and  military,  appointed 
their  official  councils,  &;c.  Here,  too,  they  provided  for  their  owli 
defence  by  increasing  their  fortresses  and  strengthening  their 
city  guards.  Thus,  while  kings>  emperors,  and  popes  were  en- 
gaged in  their  great  enterprises,  to  which,  according  to  custom, 
perhaps,  these  cities  were  contributing  their  share,  they  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  wealth,  strength,  and  knowledge,  and  thus 
becoming  prepared,  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  to  assert 
their  entire  independence,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  deliver  themselves 
by  degrees  firom  the  oppressive  policy  of  their  chiefs,  and  gain  an 
increase  of  privileges  for  the  citizens  at  large.  This  is  the  origin, 
in  general  principles,  of  the  more  modem  free  states  of  Italy. 
Local  causes,  of  course,  hastened  or  retarded  these  states  in  their 
progress  towards  maturity,  some  of  which  may  be  traced  cursorily 
in  glancing  at  the  several  leading  republics  of  Italian  history. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that,  in  the  Lombard  conquests, 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  were  not  subjected  permanently  to  the 
yoke  of  the  conquerors;  some  of  them  still  retaining  their  rela- 
tions to  the  eastern  empire  of  Constantinople :  among  these 
were  Genoa  and  Pisa  in  central  Italy,  western  coast,  Venice  on 
the  Adriatic,  and  Naples,  Gaeta,  and  Amalfi  in  the  south.  These, 
however,  were  so  distant  from  the  parent  government,  and  the  f 

^astem  empire  became  so  inefficient  in  affinding  them  protectioD, 
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diat  they  grew  up  into  independence,  and  became  inured  (o  self- 
defence,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  neglected  orphan  often  gains 
a  hardy  and  an  enterprising  character  by  being  early  thrown  upon 
his  own  resouroes. 

Venice,  however,  could  hardly  be  said  to  belong  to  any  empire 
or  state.  It  was  a  retreat  of  low  marshy  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  to  which  certain  citizens  of  neighbouring  cities  had,  at  the 
time  of  the  northeni  invasions  of  the  barbarians,  betaken  them- 
selves^ as  a  protection  firom  these  foreign  robbers.  Here  they 
were  secure  from  robbery,  as  their  enemies  had  no  water  craft  to 
follow  them  ;  and  this  became  their  permanent  residence.  They 
enacted  their  own  laws,  chose  their  own  magistrates,  and  by  in- 
dostiy  of  various  kinds,  and  especially  by  commerce,  they  grew 
up  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  poweifiil  state  of  Italy.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  Venetian  repi^lic. 

The  southern  republics  had  a  shorter  history.  The  adventur- 
ous Normans,  that  had  penetrated  into  almost  every  part,  seeking 
adventures,  like  knig^its-errant,  even  before  the  days  of  chivalry, 
penetrated  to  the  south  of  Italyunder  Roger  II.,  and  between  the 
years  1131  and  1188  subdued  these  three  republican  cities,  which 
bad  heretofore  successfully  resisted,  for  the  greater  part,  the  bar- 
barian invaders. 

Pisa,  however^  and'Oenoa  continued  to  prosper  as  independent 
states.  Like  Venice,  they  owed  their  wealth  and  improvement  to 
commerce,  which  they  conducted  in  every  port  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean; and  like  Venice,  also,  they  had  escaped  being  plundered 
by  the  northern  invaders,  either  because  they  were  under  the 
Boninal  protection  of  the  eastern  empire,  or  because,  accustomed 
to  self-defence,  they  were  better  able  to  secure  themselves  against 
any  successful  attack  from  a  foreign  foe.  It  is  true  the  Saracens, 
in  936,  succeeded  in  taking  and  jMllaging  Genoa,  and  subsequently 
made  two  unsucces^iil  attempts  to  take  Pisa,  viz.,  in  1005  and 
1012.  But  afterward  these  two  cities  combined  to  attiick  their 
comoBM>n  enemy,  and  in  1090  they  conqueied  Sardinia  from  the 
Saracens,  and,  not  long  after,  the  Balearic  islands. 

As  aproof  (rf  the  afBuence  and  power  of  these  three  little  mar« 

{time  republics,  Venice,  Pisa,  and  Genoa,  we  are  toU  that  at  the 

commencement  of  the  crusades,  at  the  close  dT  the  eleventh  cen* 

twy,they  had  more  vessels  in  the  Medilenanean  dian  all  the  vssl 
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ef  Chnstendoni.  They  Beconded  with  ienthuBiasm  this  enteiprisa 
-^Venice  sent  two  hundred  Yesaels,  the  Pisans  one  himdied  and 
twevtj,  and  the  Genoese  twenty^eight  galleys  and  six  yessels* 

Such  was  the  advance  of  freedom,  and  wealth,  and  enteiprise 
of  society  in  Italy,  that  during,  and  a  little  after  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, were  produced  some  of  the  most  magnificent  wotrka  of  mili* 
tary  and  civil  architecture ;  works  that  remain  until  this  day  mon« 
uments  of  admiration  and  taste.  The  Duomo,  oar  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
is  said  to  have  been  finished  before  the  close  of  this  century—- 
that  of  Florence  was  commenced  in  the  twelfth,  and  the  Basilica 
4e  St.  Marco  of  Venice  was  finished  1071. 

As  wealth  and  power  increased,  however,  ambiti<m  and  a  love 
of  domination  came  in  to  annoy  the  peace  and  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  states.  These  were  heightened  by  the  war  of  the 
investitures,  not  only  as  that  war  had  increased  the  military  spirit, 
but  also  because  it  had  divided  the  cities  into  opposing  parties, 
Vid  had  begotten  jealousies  and  prejudices  that,  in  a  warlike  age, 
were  easily  kindled  into  a  belligerent  spirit*  This  state  of  feel-> 
ing,  added  to  an  ambitious  desire  on  the  part  of  the  more  power- 
ful eiiies  to  subdue  the  smaller  ones  under  ^ir  authority,  so  hat 
at  least  as  to  compel  them  to  make  common  cause  with  them  in 
their  party  wars  and  in  repelling  their  enemies,  led  to  numerous 
contentions  aad  wars  between  the  different  cities*  The  two  great 
parlies,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  belonged  almost  every  city 
of  Europe,  which  were  formed  by  the  war  of  the  investitures, 
came  afterward  to  be  called  Guel£i  and  Ghibelines ;  the  former 
designating  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
the  German  emperors,  and  the  latter  those  who  were  of  the  em* 
perors'  party.  Indeed,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  trace  all  the  differ* 
ent  causes  of  division  between  these  violent  parties.  One  general 
distinction  was  tliat  already  mentioned,  vis.,  the  supporting  or  re* 
sisting  the  claims  which  the  German  emperors  set  up  over  the  free 
citiea  of  Italy  and  over  the  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but  another 
mark  of  difference  seemed  to  be  the  supporting  or  resisting  the 
claims  of  the  feudal  chieftains  upon  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  the 
Guelfs  rallying  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  and  independence  of 
these  cities,  and  the  Ghibelines  sustaining  the  claims  of  the  feudal 
krds.  As  the  p<^8  were  always  strolling  to  maintain  their 
power  and  iniuence,  secular  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  as  the  ea« 
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pdrois  W€0e  tbs  principal  obitnictiomi  to  thoir  wiahes,  the  fonniir 
found  it  good  poUcy  to  unite  with  the  froe  cities  in  their  resistance 
of  the  latter.  In  this  way^  anomalous  as  it  is  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Roman  htemichyy  all  the  power  of  the  holy  see  was  exerted^ 
for  a  number  of  yeais,  in  a  common  cause  with  those  cities  who 
were  defending  their  freedom  against  their  imperial  tyrants  end 
feudal  lofds.  It  is  true  Amaud  di  Brescia  was  burnt  alire  by 
Pope  Adrian  lY.  in  1155  Car  Tenturing  to  broach  to  the  Romans 
the  political  heresy ^  as  the  pope  called  it,  of  republican  liberty ; 
but  what  was  heiesy  si  Rome  was,  a  little  after,  both  at  Rome  and 
elsewhere,  good  policy  widi  his  holiness  when  it  would  tub«er?e 
the  claims  of  the  chuxch.  Hence  the  popes  favoured  the  Guell 
party. 

The  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century  is  rendered  illustrioOs,  in 
Italian  history,  by  the  ambition  of  one  man,  and  by  that  combina- 
tion to  resist  that  ambition  called  the  League  of  Looibardy.  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swabia,  of  die  house  of  Hohenstooffeni 
so  far  as  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age  will  allow  of  the  com* 
perisan,  may  be  called  the  Napoleon  of  his  day.  Brave,  skilled  in 
war,  bom  to  command,  entorprising,  and  ambitiousi  he  began  his 
career  with  a  determination  lo  add  to  the  crown  of  silver  with 
which  he  was  invested,  as  Emperor  of  Germany,  by  the  Grermaa 
Diet  of  Frankfort  in  1152,  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  and  the 
crown  of  gold  of  Rome.  And  not  only  this,  but  he  determined 
to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Milanese,  and  others  of  the  free  cities 
cf  Italy,  whom  he  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  who  had 
proved  refractory  in  opposing  the  wishes  and  claims  of  the  em- 
peror. To  this  end  he  entered  Italy  in  1164  al  the  head  of  a 
powerfrd  army.  He  marched  through  the  country  and  the  towns, 
exacting  from  the  people,  as  he  passed,  forage,  food,  and  lodging; 
and  where  these  were  not  {iimished,  he  ravaged  the  country,  and 
gave  the  cities  up  to  pillage  and  ire.  He  burnt  Asti  and  Cfaj^ri. 
He  reduced  Tortooa  by  famine,  after  a  siege  of  sizty-4wo  days^ 
and  sacked  and  .burnt  the  city.  The  army,  however,  grew  irapa^ 
tient  of  delay,  and  compelled  the  emperor  to  hasten  on  to  Rome 
without  stopping  to  chastise  all  the  rebellious  cities  in  his  way. 
On  this  occasion,  therefore,  the  cities  found  the  advantage  of  their 
walls.  They  would  not  suffer  the  army  to  enter  their  walls,  but 
generally  submitted  to  the  exactions  of  forage,  &c.,  according  to 
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the  long-established  principles  of  the  feudal  system.  In  short,  h« 
arriyed  at  Rome,  was  crowned  by  Adrian  lY.  with  the  croum  of 
gold  as  Emperor  of  Rome  and  of  the  western  empire^  and  then 
marched  back  to  the  mountains,  as  it  w^  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
to  avoid  the  consequences  to  his  army.  But  the  malaria  had  in- 
fused the  poison  already,  and  escape  was  impossible.  After  he 
had  taken  and  burnt  the  city  of  Spoleto,  because  it  did  not  furnish 
as  speedily  as  he  desired  the  supplies  for  his  army,  the  sickness 
broke  out  in  his  camp.  He  hastened  to  return,  but  desertion  and 
death  thinned  his  ranks ;  and  by  the  time  he  had  led  his  barbari- 
ans back  to  Germany  he  had  but  a  remnant  left  him.  He  had 
spread  desolation  in  his  track,  and  had  mined,  in  a  sin^e  year, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  Germany  had  oyer  seat 
into  Italy. 

Barbarossa,  neyer  discouraged  by  his  losses,  soon  returned 
with  another  army,  and  invested  Milan,  which  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  capitulate,  but  obtained,  as  she  supposed,  honourable 
terms,  by  a  treaty  signed  in  1158.  The  citizens  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  the  emperor  determined  to  deprive  them  of  their 
liberties,  and  so  construe  the  treaty  as  to  give  him  the  entire  con- 
trol, almost,  of  the  rights  and  property  of  the  citizens.  Upon  this 
they  dismissed  the  emperor's  judge,  called  a  podestOy^  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  treaty,  he  had  aright  to  appoint,  and  prq>ared  anew 
to  defend  their  rights  by  their  walls  and  their  arms.  Enraged  at 
this,  the  emperor  announced  that  he  would  never  cease  to  exeit 
his  power  until  he  had  reduced  the  rebellious  city.  Instead  of  a 
regular  siege,  he  devastated  the  country,  destroyed  the  crops,  cut 
off  supplies,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  followed  up  his  plan  by  redu- 
cing the  smaller  cities  of  Lombardy.  As  a  specimen  of  his  char- 
acter and  of  the  resistance  made  to  him,  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Cremd,  besieged  by  him,  might  be  mentioned.  After  the  former 
paaification,  he  had  required  Milan  and  Crema  to  give  hostages. 
Several  of  these  hostages  of  Crema  he  hung  in  front  of  their  walls, 
and  others,  who  were  children  of  some  of  the  first  families,  he 
placed  upon  a  moving  tower,  which  he  caused  to  be  moved  to- 

*  After  tbe  tabmisrion  of  Milan  and  other  Italian  citiea,  a  general  diet  was  held  at 
BoDcaglia,  in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  decided  that  the  emperor  had  the  right 
to  appoint  a  judicial  magistrate  in  each  town,  called  a  podetu,  who  was  in  no  case,  how- 
•rer,  to  be  a  natire  of  the  city  o? er  which  he  pieiided.  This  was  a  measure  most  dta- 
•strous  to  libertr. 
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wudfl  Uie  walls.  Tfaoi  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  the  alteni»> 
live  of  either  npt  lepelling  the  enemy,  or,  by  defending 'their 
walls,  of  killing  their  own  children.  The  fathers  cried  to  their 
fellow-citisens  to  do  their  doty  and  defend  their  city,  and  to  their 
children  not  to  hesitate  to  die  for  it,  and  only  asked  to  be  excused 
from  being  witnesses  oi  their  children's  agony.  The  tower  was 
repulsed  and  driiren  back,  covered  with,  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
nine  young  hostages* 

Crema,  however,  was  reduced  by  famine,  and  the  city,  after  a  six 
months'  siege,  ueked  and  burnt.  Milan  also,  after  three  years  of 
struggle,  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the  enemy,  and  after  losing 
part  of  her  stores  by  an  accidental  fire,. was  reduced  by  ftuntne  to 
the  necessity  of  surrendering  at  discretion,  and  the  enraged  em* 
peror  raeed  the  city  from  the  foundation,  so  that  not  one  stone 
was  left  upon  the  t<^  of  another,  and  scattered  the  wretched  in» 
habitants  throughout  the  different  cities  of  Lombardy.  Th\M  the 
ioapital  of  Lombardy,  and  the  leading  city  in  the  free  states  of 
Italy,  was  anmhikted  by  the  power  of  the  victorious  tyrant.  But 
it  was  not  as  easy  to  anotbib^  principles  as  it  was  cities  ^  wber« 
ever  the  inhabitants  went  Ifaey  carried  with  them  their  love  of 
liberty,  and,  by  the  story  of  their  wrongs,  excited  an  abhorrence 
of  Frederic.  This  odium  was  increased  by  the  rigour  witii 
which  the  other  dties  of  Lombardy,  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  were  taxed  and  oppressed ;  their  rights  were  vio* 
lated,  their  liberties  taken  from  them,  thrir  property  taxed  untfl 
two  thirds  went  to  the  stale. 

About  this  time,  1159,  the  death  of  Adrian  IV.  opened  a  doof 
for  a  singular  contention  respecting  die  infallible  head  of  an  in- 
fallible church,  whidi  finally  resulted  in  favour  of  the  caus^  of  lib> 
erty.  In  electing  a  new  pope,  liie  caxdinals  were  divided  belweM 
two  candidates,  both  of  which  were  declared  elected  by  their  re* 
epectfve  parties,  one  under  the  title  of  Alexander  III.,  and  the 
other  of  Victor  ill.  Frederic  declared  for  the  latter ;  but  tbi 
church,  generally,  for  the  fonner*  After  mutual  excommunicck 
tions,  Alexander,  to  stsengthen  his  cause,  espoused  that  of 
liberty,  hoi  sustained  the  Guelf  party  in  opposition  to  the  em» 
peren  He  was,  however,  oUjigsd  to  flee  to  France,  and  Ff  ederie 
tvHied  Rome  in  the  year  1168,  to  strengthen  the  opposing  poi»> 
10  P 
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tiff.  In  his  absence  the  cities  of  Vexpna,  Padua,  and  others 
sent 'their  coiisuls  to  a  congress  to  consult  upon  the  common 
cause,  and  the  means  of  defence  against  the  common  foe.  Fred- 
eric heard  of  the  combination,  and  returned  to  suppress  it.  But 
he  soon  found  that  the  popular  voice  was  against  him,  and  that 
the  Italian  army,  with  which  he  had  undertaken  to  chastise  the 
Veronese,  could  not  be  trusted ;  and  he  therefore  precipitately  re- 
turned to  'Germany.  In  the  mean  time  the  antipope,  Victor, 
died,  and  Pascal  III.  was  appointed  his  successor ;  but  his  cause 
became  unpopular,  and  Alexander  III.  was  invited  to  Rome,  and 
generally  acknowledged  pope. 

The  emperor  marched  another  army  from  Germany  into  Italy, 
laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  took  it ;  the  pope,  however,  making  his 
escape.  But  while  these  things  were  going  on,  the  combination 
of  the  free  cities  of  northern  Italy  against  the  tyrant,  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  Lomhardy^  continued  to  gain  strength. 
They  bound  themselves  to  each  other  by  oath ;  they  rebuilt  Milan ; 
and,  that  the  two  cities,  Pavia  and  Montserrat^  which  still  ad- 
hered to  the  emperor,  might  have  no  intercourse  with  each  other, 
they  built  a  new  city  between  them,  which,  after  the  name  of  the 
pope,  they  called  Alexandria ;  and  so  rapidly  did  this  city  increase 
|hat,  in  one  year  after  its  foundation,  it  sent  into  the  field  an  army 
of  15,000  men.  While  this  was  in  progress  the  emperor's  army 
in  Southern  Italy  was  again  attacked  by  disease,  which  swept  off 
such  multitudes,  that  he  was  constrained  to  hasten  back  to  Ger- 
many as  secretly  as  possible,  that  he  mi^t  not  be  intercepted  by 
the  army  of  the  league. 

The  emperor  made  another  attempt  to  subdue  Lombardy,  but 
without  success.  The  army  that  was  brought  from  Germany  for 
that  purpose  was  completely  routed  and  dispersed,  ahd  finally  a 
truce  was  concluded  for  six  years,  which  was  followed  in  1183 
by  the  Diet  of  Constance,  in  which  a  general  peace  was  agreed 
upon,  the  basis  of  which  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  righsU 
and  liberties  of  the  free  cities  and  states  of  Italy. 

Previous  to  this,  to  wit,  in  1096,  commenced  the  famous  war 
of  the  crusades.  This  war,  if  it  had  no  other  good  effect,  prc^ 
duced,  at  intervals,  a  suspension  (tf  hostilities  among  the  Christian 
states  m  Europe ;  and  Frederic  himself  at  this  time,  as  if  to  attme 
for  his  crimes,  and  wash  from  his  crown  and  his  anna  the  stain 
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of  the  blood  of  thonsandt,  girded  himself  in  his  old  age»  iad,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  litde  short  of  100,000  strong,  marched 
against  the  infidels.  In  this  expedition  he  died  in  Armenia, 
while  bathing  in  the  river  Salef,  tenth  June,  1190. 

After  these  events  various  wars  occurred  between  the  cities 
of  Italy  and  the  successor  of  Frederic,  aided  by  some  Italian 
^cities,  and  the  King  of  Sicily ;  in  aD  of  which  the  pope  managed 
to  increase  his  own  power  against  that  of  the  emperor !  This 
was  the  time  in  which  the  Roman  see  ascended  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  arrogant  tissumption.  Hungary,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  England  acknowledged  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  Italy,  vrith  the  exception  of  Pisa  and  a  few  other 
cities,  which  sQstained  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  At  length  a 
Guelf  prince,  Otho  lY.,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  crovmed  by  the 
pope  at  Rome  in  1209.  Bpt  soon  the  seeds  of  discord  sprung  up 
between  him  and  Innocent  III.,  who  was  then  the  sanguinary  and 
ambitious  reigning  pontiff,  which  involved  all  Italy  in  war,  arming 
the  different  cities  against  each  other.  In  1215,  however,  Otho 
was  supplanted  by  Frederic  II.  of  Naples,  whose  cause  the  pope 
had  espoused,  but  who,  in  turn,  became  afterward  obnoxious  to 
the  holy  see ;  nevertheless,  while  under  excommunication,  he  in* 
vaded  Palestine  and  procured  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  and  restored  Palestine  to  the  Christians.  During 
which  service  for  the  church,  the  head  of  the  church,  who  then 
was  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  was  fomenting  treason  in  his  empire  at 
home.  Frederic  returned  and  quelled  it ;  but  the  pontiff  was  too 
strong  for  him,  and  procured  his  excommuntcatioQ  by  a  general 
council  at  Lyons,  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Louis  of  France. 
After  many  vigorous  efforts  to  remst  the  current  of  opposition 
raised  against  him,  the  detail  of  which  would  be  but  a  history  of 
blood  and  slaughter,  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  he  dftd  of  a  dysen* 
tery  at  Florence. 

It  should  be  noticed  by  the  reader,  that  to  be  emperor  of  6er* 
many  was  one  thing,  and  emperor  of  the  whole  western  empire 
another.  This  will  account  for  the  historical  fact,  that,  for  sixty 
years  after  the  death  of  Frederic  IL,  there  was  no  assumption  of 
the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  em» 
penjn  had  no  leisure  or  security  to  leave  their  own  domkiiona, 
were  at  this  time  tom  by  imemal  dissensions,  tooome,  aftmr 
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ihe  OMOuier  of  their  predecenors,  and  claim  their  imperial  corona* 
tion.  During  this  period  of  exemption  firom  German  interference 
the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  war  raged  as  much  as  ever,  asauming 
almost  exclusively,  as  the  ground  of  contention,  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  people.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  natural  con- 
vulsions and  efforts  of  an  oppressed  people  to  shake  off  the  im* 
luttural  pressure  o{  feudal  domination ;  and  the  name  of  Guelf  and 
Ghibeline  being  retained,  the  people  were  either  the  one  or  the 
cHher;  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  required.  If  the  nobles 
were  Guelfs,  they  were  Ghibelines,  and  vice  versa.  These  wars 
were  marked  with  all  the  desolation,  horror,  and  craelty  of  a  bar* 
barous  age.  And  that  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  hor* 
rors  of  those  times,  it  may  not  be  deemed  inconsistent,  periiaps, 
with  this  brief  historical  sketch,  to  notice  more  particularly  the 
character  of  one  of  the  feudatory  tyrants  of  this  age — ^Eccelino 
Romano  of  Padua.  He  was  a  monster  of  cruelty  even  in  this 
dark  period  of  cruelty  and  blood,  not  only  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  his  victims,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  various  and  infernal 
tortures  which  he  invented  to  torment  his  prisoners.  On  account 
of  his  cruelty,  as  also  because  he  was  a  prominent  Ghibeline 
.chieftain,  Alexander  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Innocent  lY.  in  the 
pontifical  chair,  preached  a  crusade  against  him.  An  army  was 
collected,  which  attacked  Padua  and  took  it,  and  released  firom 
the  dungeons  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  wretched  victims  of 
Eccelino's  tyranny.  The  army  which  accomplished  tins  was  in 
part  made  up  of  refugees  which  had  fled  from  the  dty  to  escape 
his  cruelty.  To  revenge  himself  on  the  city  fw  this,  the  tyrant, 
who  was  then  absent,  took  about  1 1 ,000  of  the  citizens  of  Padua, 
who  were  serving  in  his  army,  and  put  them  to  death.  Scarcely 
200,  it  is  said,  escaped.  He  then  captured  the  castle  of  F^ola, 
and  caused  tfa6  garrison,  together  with  the  women  and  children,  to 
be  horribly  mutilated  by  tearing  out  their  eyes  and  cutting  off 
their  noses  and  their  legs.  Soon  after,  however,  having  filled  up 
bis  measure  of  iniquity  by  a  bloody  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  he 
was  conquered,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  He  refused  medi- 
cal aid  and  food,  tore  open  his  wounds  with  the  same  ferocity 
with  which  he  had  been  wont  to  torment  others,  and  di&d.  Very 
so(m  his  brother  was  also  taken,  and  the  Vrhole  family,  men  and 
women,  were  put  to  death ;  and  their  mangled  limbs  were  sent 
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to  all  the  cities  that  had  endured  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant !  a  hor* 
rid  visitation  !  and  as  strikingly  iDustrative  of  the  bloody  charac* 
ter  of  the  times  as  the  cruelty  of  Eccelino  himself.  The  instru« 
ments  of  torture  of  this  sanguinary  monster  are  still  preserved  in 
the  arsenal  at  Venice.  In  my  visit  to  that  cky  I  saw  them,  and 
the  very  sight  was  enough  to  chill  one's  blood.  His  jealousy 
was  as  great  as  his  cruelty ;  and  they  still  show  at  Venice  a  most 
extraordinary  memorial  of  this  tormenting  passion,  the  character 
of  which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  detail.  So  true  is  it  that  tyrants 
are  themselves  tormented  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  torment 
others.    Eccelino  died  September  16, 1259. 

This  triumph  of  the  Guelf  party  in  northem  Italy,  and  the  sub- 
sequent strength  and  ascendency  of  the  popular  cause,  did  not  long 
afford  the  promised  advantages  to  the  people.  What  they  had  so 
violently  and  perseveringly  resisted  in  dieir  hereditary  feudal  chief* 
tains  they  yielded  willingly  or  by  constraint  to  demagogues  jQrom 
among  themselves.  The  commanders  who  led  their  armies  suc- 
cessfully against  their  hereditary  enemies  turned  the  power  of  tho 
same  armies  against  the  liberties  of  the  very  cities  for  whose  freedom 
diey  had  waged  successful  war.  And  this  they  were  enabled  to 
do  the  more  readily,  because  these  armies  were  mostly  mercenary 
troops  which  the  cities  had  hired  into  their  service,  because  their 
own  militia,  being  infantry,  were  unable  to  combat  with  the  well* 
trained,  heavy-armed  cavalry  of  the  nobility.  In  this  way  Milan 
and  several  other  cities  fell  into  the  hands  of  self-constituted  sov- 
ereigns and  emperors.  These  were  at  length  subjugated  l>y  the 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  Otho  Visconti,  who  defeated  and  took  pris* 
oner  NapoUcn  detta  Torre,  who,  Uke  his  namesake  of  later  date, 
had  become  a  sovereign  by  being  the  man  of  the  people ;  and 
thus  was  established  the  Visconti  dynasty,  which  long  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Lombardy. 

Nor  was  the  cause  of  liberty  any  more  successful  in  the  south 
of  Itoly.  By  the  intrigues  and  influence  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  the 
successor  of  Alexander  FV.,  Charles  of  Anjou,  one  of  the  Guelf 
party,  brother  to  Louis  IX.,  commonly  called  St.  Louis  of  France, 
was  invested  with  the  crown  of  the  two  Sicilies  and  Naples. 
Clement  IV.,  Urban*s  successor  in  the  papal  chair,  pursued  the 
same  policy,  and,  after  much  hard  fighting,  Charles  triumphed 
over  Manfred,  who  held  the  crown  before,  and  who  was  slain  in 
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batde.  His  successor,  Conradin,  was  also  conquered,  captured, 
tried,  and  executed,  with  many  others.  Charles,  the  Guelf  leader, 
in  short,  proTed  himself  a  cruel  tyrant^  to  the  disappointment 
and  enslsTing  of  his  own  friends. 

The  death  of  Canradin,  which  took  place  1268,  was  soon  fol-* 
lowed  by  the  death  of  Pope  Clement ;  whereupon  the  succession 
of  St.  Peter's  tepresentattves  was  interrupted  three  years,  because 
the  conclaTO  of  cardinals  could  not  agree  upon  his  successor. 
How  strange  it  is  that  the  q^ostoUc  succession,  so  much  insisted 
on  by  Catholics,  and  so  strongly  claimed  by  some  Protestants, 
should  haye  been  intrusted  by  the  great  head  of  the  church  to  in- 
triguing politicians,  whose  mutual  jealousy  and  party  spirit  some- 
times gare  the  church  two  heads,  and  at  other  times  kept  it  from 
having  even  one  head,  for  sereral  successiTe  years !  Is  this  the 
boasted  %tnbr6hen  i^stolical  succession?  This  the  only  true 
church  ?  whose  head,  u^Aeft  it  hod  ane^  was  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed by  political  intrigue,  and  who  was  himself,  when  consti- 
tuted, a  political  intriguer? 

At  length  Gregory  X.  was  chosen,  and  he,  and  his  four  imme- 
diate successors,  the  pontifical  lives  of  three  of  whom  wera,  uni- 
tedly, only  of  one  year's  duration,  applied  themselves  to  heal, 
rather  than  foment,  as  their  predecessors  had  done,  the  divisions 
between  the  Guelf  and  Ghibeline  facti<»is.  These  efforts  were 
attended  vrith  considerable  success. 

Charles  of  Anjou  was  finally  deprived  of  his  dominions  in  Si- 
cily by  the  interposition  of  Spain,  and  the  sovereignty  of  that 
island  continued  in  the  family  of  Peter  of  Arragon  until  Charles 
died,  1285;  and,  by  a  subsequent  treaty  and  marriage,  not  only 
was  this  acquisition  confirmed  to  the  royal  family  of  Arragon,  but 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  reunited  with  it ;  and  this  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  subsequent  influence  from  that  time  possessed 
by  the  court  of  Spain  in  the  government  of  Naples  and  the  two 
Sicilies. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  design  of  this  sketch  to  follow  out 
the  various  wars  and  contentions,  the  intrigues  and  massacres  of 
the  following  years.  One  pope  was  poisoned,  another  resigned 
through  imbecility.  Different  states  and  cities  went  to  war  with 
each  other,  and  at  length  Henry,  count  of  Luxembourg,  came 
from  Germany,  and  was  crowned  at  Milan  with  the  iron  crown« 
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and  at  Rome  with  die  crown  of  gold ;  defied  Florence^  was  going 
to  attack  Naples,  when  his  career  was  suddenly  terminated  by 
his  death. 

The  republics  of  No^em  Italy,  except  Venice,  were  now 
mostly  swallowed  up  in  the  manner  above  explained,  but  those 
of  Tuscany  and  denoa  were  still  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and, 
but  for  their  jealousiea  of  each  other,  might  long  hate  contin* 
ued  so*  Their  mutual  jealousies  and  wars,  however,  kept  the  en- 
tire  country  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  gare  an  <q[>portunity  for  com* 
panies  of  marauders  to  prowl  about  the  smaller  villages,  and 
live  by  plunder,  while  two  visitations  of  the  plague,  in  one  of 
which  Florence  alone  lost  100,000  persons  and  Pisa  seven  tenths 
of  her  inhabitants,  seemed  to  threaten  the  country  with  utter  des- 
dation.  At  length,  in  a  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  the  latter 
was  conquered,  ninth  November,  1406,  and  added  to  the^  sever* 
eignty  of  Florence,  and  from  this  first  war  of  conquest  Florence 
began  to  decline.  A  warning  this  to  other  republics  not  to  seek 
conquests  and  accessions  of  territoiy  by  this  means ;  for  this  is 
the  high  road  to  their  own  decay  and  ruin.  The  ambition  that 
prompter^  such  a  course  will  not  fail  to  lead  to  an  abandonment 
of  those  principles  by  which  alone  a  republic  can  be  sustained. 

While  these  things  were  passing  the  holy  see  was  divided  be^ 
tween  rival  claimants  for  the  tiara.  There  was  a  pope  at  Rome, 
and  another  at  Avignon  in  France.  They  mutually  excommuni* 
cated  each  oilier ;  and  finally  a  general  assembly  of  the  cardinals, 
prelates,  dec,  at  Pisa,  declared  die  holy  see  vacant,  and  another 
pope  was  eleoled  under  the  name  of  Alexander  V.  At  his  death 
Jdbn  XXIII.  was  elected,  Gregory  and  Benedict  still  claiming 
lo  be  popea.  John  called  together  the  £unons  Council  of  Con- 
stance, by  which  John  Hues  and  Jerome  of  Prague^  were  mur- 
dered,  aldiough  the  former  had  had  his  safety  guarantied  to  him 
by  the  emperor.  This  coimdl  deposed  John  and  his  two  rivals, 
and  elected  a  member  of  the  Golomia  family  pope  under  the  name 
jA  Martin  T.,  and  Martin,  when  elected  into  office^  dissolved  the 
council.  Hera  are  serveral  paradoxes  in  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
1.  There  were  three  claiming  to  be  the  suocesaor  of  St.  Peter, 
and  one  of  these,  by  virtue  of  hia  office^  called  a  general  cooncil, 
and  presided  in  it    8.  The  cooncil  he  called  deposed  him,  aa 
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well  as  his  liTsls.    3.  The  successor  elected  by  the  council  dis- 
sdved  the  council  itself  th^t  made  him  pope  ! 

But  it  is  unnecessary,  for  my  present  purpose,  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  general  affairs  of  Italy.  We  have  traced  them  far  enough 
to  show,  in  a  yery  brief  and  general  way,  the  rise  of  some  of  the 
principal  repubUcs  and  goTCitlments  of  Italy.  The  downfall  of 
those  of  northern  and  southern  Italy";  the  proximate  symptoms  of 
the  decline  of  the  central  republics,  together  with  some  general 
features  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  its  assumptions  of  secular 
power  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  in  connexion  have  sketched 
some  of  the  chanu^teristics  of  the  iron  age  of  darkness  and  blood. 

These  events  have  been  traced  up  to  the  period  in  which  we 
are  called  to  notice  three  striking  and  e.ventful  features  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italy,  vias.,  1.  The  dawning  of  Uteratore.  2.  The  de- 
cline  of  the  mercantile  repubUcs.  3.  The  breaking  out,  spread, 
and  final  suppression  of  the  reformation.  A  few  thoughts  on  each 
of  these  will  prepare  the  way  for  a  brief  statement  of  the  events  of 
the  French  revolution  and  conquests,  so  far  as  they  affected  Italy 
and  the  situation  of  the  country  as  settled  by  the  Congress  of  Yi* 
enna  in  1814  and  15. 

With  respect  to  the  literature  of  Italy,  little  can  be  said  of  it 
after  the  decline  of  the  ancient  Roman  literature  until  the  four- 
teenth century.  How  the  Italian  language  became  what  it  is*-^ 
whether  it  is  the  natural  deterioration  of  the  Augustan  Latin,  or 
whether  it  is  the  result  t)f  foreign  influences  by  means  of  the  sue* 
cessive  conquests  of  Italy  by  the  barbarians,  is  not  agreed.  The 
greater  probability  is,  that  it  is  the  concurrent  result  of  these  two 
causes.  It  appears  that  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  the  Latin 
language  was  spoken  in  Rome,  and  that  the  ordinary  religious 
discourses  to  the  common  people  were  deUvered  in  that  tongue. 
But  in  the  ninth  century  the  clergy  began  to  preach  in  the  vtdgar 
tongue,  which  was  called  rustica  Romana  lingua.  The  earliest 
inscription  in  this  language  now  known  is  said  to  be  on  the  front 
of  the  cathedral  in  Ferrara,  bearing  date  1135.  And  there  are,, 
it  is  said,  some  virritten  specimens  of  obscure  authors  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  But  still  the  language  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  character,  or  modem  Italy  to  have 
had  a  literature,  until  the  time  of  Dante,  who  was  born  in  1265, 
and  died  in  1321.    He  made  the  langu^e ;  that  is,  polished  and 
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elentcd  it,  and  gtTe  it  a  classical  cfaaiacter.  laaiiiediatdy  &!• 
'  lowing  him  were  Boccaccio  and  Petrarch^  the  onus  ia  prose  and  the 
other  in  poetry.  These  were  Tuscans  as  well  as  Dante,  and  they 
raised  the  langaage  to  its  senith. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  esiher  paort  of 
the  fifteenth  centuries  the  classical  literature  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome  was  greatly  ciiltivated ;  and  the  savans  of  that  period  gave 
themselves  so  exclusively  to  the  literature  of  antiquity,  diet  the 
modem  Italian  was  neglected,  and  actually  dedined.  It  was  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  write  in  Italian,  and  all  the  poets  and  writers  of 
that  age  studied  the  idiom,  taste,  and  style  of  the  ancimts.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Italian  literatuke 
again  revived,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  the  family  of  the  Med- 
ici, may  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  its  Augustan  age.  It  was  du- 
ring this  period  that  Arioeto,  Tasso,  Alfieri,  Metastasio,  Machia^ 
velli,  and  a  host  of  others  flourished  and  wrote. 

With  respect  to  the  fidl  rfthe  mercantile  republics  of  Italy,  e^ 
pecially  cf  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Fknrence,  I  will  speak  something 
when  I  give  an  account  of  these  respective  cities.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here,  that  the  moat  wedtfay  of  the  cilisens  gained,  by  degrees, 
such  an  influence  as  to  ghre  them  the  control  ejer  the  liberties  ot 
the  people,  and  finally  to  secure  that  control  as  a  hereditary  right 
in  their  frmihes.  Stidi  vrare  the  Doria  family  in  Genoa  and  ihe 
Mec&i  fimuly  in  Florence.  Pisa,  as  we  have  seen,  was  con* 
queied  by  Florence,  and  a  great  pottioii  of  the  principal  citia^ns 
immediately  1^  the  city,  so  that  its  population,  with  its  wealth 
and  glory,  fiuied  away  never  to  be  restored.  To  some  extent  the 
same  r<»uh  happened  to  Lucca  and  Siemia,  wUch  wire  dao 
conquered  by  die  FlorenlineB. 

From  a  work  of  Dr.  ThenoAs  MKllrie,  of  Scotland,  the  English 
reader  has  now  the  facts  reelecting  the  reformation  in  Italy 
brought  vrithin  his  readi  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  any 
former  period.  .This  work  had  its  first  edition  in  18S7;  and  in 
1 833  the  author  published  a.  new  edition,  revised  and  imprgvsd** 


•  r\m  towned  and  mdufltrioiit  hiftorian  »  now  dead.  Hia  death  ia  the  mof  to  be 
ragratted,  aa  he  had  deaigned,  aa  inthnated  in  the  pralaoe  of  the  hiatorr  relime^ 
Uah  a  hiatorf  of  Jolin  CalTk.  Thb  fioik,  hoi»«ver,  H  b  hoped,  wrnot  be  deatftad. 
Hia  amiable  and  mteUiffntaon,with  whomi  became  acquafaited  at  Rene,  waa  emphqred 
bf  hia  fcther  in  Ganafi  to  eolleet  malariala  for  the  work.  In  thia  he  waa  «oiy  aneeaaa- 
ful.  and  Ibnnd,  aa  he  infonned  ma,  awaiy  docBinmila  hit^||lto  wnpnMiahed,  Umt  thww  mich 
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It  is  from  this  edition,  chiefly,  that  the  few  facts  here  presented 
have  been  taken. 

The  churches  of  Northern  Italy,  were  among  the  last  to  submit 
to  the  high  claims  of  the  Bishop 'of  Rome.  It  was  not  until  the 
eleventh  century  that  the  popes  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
authority  over  the  Bishop  of  Milan.  The  Ambrosian  ritual,  as  it 
is  called,  prevailed  there  until  that  time,  and  the  Ambrosian 
Church  was  independent  of  all  others. 

In  the  twelftH'  century  the  Yaudois  Christians,  or  Albigenses 
and  Waldenses,  those  ancient,  and,  as  Mr.  M'Crie  calls  them, 
*^  hereditary  witnesses  for  the  truth  against  the  corruptions  of 
Rome,"  penetrated  the  Alps,  and  established  themselves  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  jwere  found  in  Rome.  Nay, 
it  appears  that  they  were  dispersed  through  Sicily,  Naples,  Tus- 
cany, and  the  Venetian  states.  They  were  subject  to  various  and 
bitter  persecutions ;  but  still  they  continued  to  spread,  and  had 
not  only  established  congregations,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
they  had  academies  in  Lombaidy  for  the  education  of  their  young 
men.  A  colony  of  these  were  settled  in  Calabria,  in  southern 
Italy,  in  1370,  which  existed  for  two  centuries,  and  was  then  ex- 
terminated by  persecution. 

These  scattered  adherents  to  the  £uth,  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  were  prepared  to  give  aid  and  influence  to  the  first  general 
struggle  that  was  made  to  reform  the  impurities  of  the  church. 

To  aid  them,  there  went  out  a  collateral  influence  from  the  re* 
vival  of  ancient  Uterature  in  the  fifteenth  century.  ^Although 
iLany  of  the  most  learned  were  most  profligate  and  heathenish  in 
their  views,  as  might  be  shown  from  the  character  of  the  Pope 
Leo  X.,  and  most  of  his  court,  yet  there  were  others  who  were 
led,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  fathers,  to  see 
and  deplore  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  And'  some  of  the 
early  poets,  even  Dante  himself^  appeared  to  have  very  corrtct 
views  of  many  of  the  prevailing  dogmas  of  the.  Roman  Church, 
and  wrote  against  them  with  great  severity.  The  same  alsa  is 
true  l^f  Petrarch,  of  Boccaccio,  Bemi,  and  Ariosto.  These  wfi- 
tings,  from  the  pens  of  Catholics  themselves,  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  grater  writings  of  the  subsequent  reform- 

liglit' upon  tlw  life  ftnd  timM  of  tlMgrefttreibniMr.    It  it  to  be  hoped  h«  awj 
kter  be  eUe  to>€ompkte  hie  &t]^e  deefgn. 
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en.  Among  them  was  Jeronimo  Savonarola,  who  flourished  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  appears  not  to  have 
sought  a  change  in  doctrine  so.  much  as  a  reform  in  manners,  for 
which  he  wrote  and  preached  with  great  influence.  He  effected 
a  great  reform  in  the  morals  of  the  Florentines,  and  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  instruments  of  restoring  the  republic  at  the  time  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  SCedici  from  Florence.  He  was,  howe?er,  sub- 
sequently condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  burnt  by  Pope  Alejcan* 
derVI. 

But  the  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Zuinglius  were 
extensiyely  circulated  through  Italy,  sometimes  under  fictitious 
names ;  for,  after  the  rupture  between  Luther  and  the  holy  see^ 
denunciations  and  calumnies  of  him  and  his  coadjutors  were  so 
industriously  propagated  among  the  people,  that  their  works  could 
not  circulate  under  their  own  names. 

Copies  of  the  Scriptures  also,  at  this  time,  began  to  be  multi- 
plied, not  only  in  the  oriental  and  ancient  languages,  but  also  in 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  thus  served  as  great  helps  to  the  dis- 
semination of  light. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  Charles  Y* 
marched  an  army  of  Germans  into  Italy,  among  whom  were 
many  Protestants,  who  boldly  proclaimed  their  views  among  the 
people,  and  disseminated  much  Protestant  influence,  even  ia 
Rome  itself,  which,  by  Charles's  general,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
was  taken  and  sacked. 

There  is  one  subject  particularly  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
many,  not  only  of  the  satirists  and  j)oets,  such  as  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch, but  also  some  of  the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
Church,  publicly  taught,  that  the  woman  upon  the  scarlet  beast, 
and  Babylon,  described  in  revelation,  indicated  Rome  in  her  ec- 
clesiastical character.  This  was  publicly  taught  by  Staphylo, 
bishop  of  Sibari,  in  a  public  oration  before  the  apostolical  Rata 
held  after  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  Bourbon. 

About  this  time,  through  the  influence  of  a  Protestant  French 
princess,  who  mairied  one  of  the  Este  family,  Duke  of  l^eirara^ 
that  city  became  a  great  resort  for  Protestants.  Even  Calvin 
himself,  under  a  fictitious  name,  resided  there  for  some  time. 

Somewhere  between  1530  and  1540  a  Protestant  church  was 
formed  at  Naples,  under  the  patironage  and  guidance  of  some  of 
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the  best  men  of  the  age.  Here  was  Ochioo,  whose  eloquence,  un- 
fhraUed  in  his  day,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Cardinal  Bembo 
himself,  had  filled  all  Italy  with  his  praise.  Here  were  Yaldez, 
and  Marco  Antonio  flaminio,  and  Pietro  Martire  Yermigli;  all 
men  of  renown.  This  latter  afterward  went  to  Lucca,  and  was 
so  instrumental  in  spreading  the  reform  doctrines  in  that  city,  that 
it  reckoned  moie  c<HiTerts  than  perhaps  any  other  city  in  Italy. 
Churches  were  also  formed  at  Pisa,  Sienna,  Modena,  ice.  At 
Venice  also  there  were  many  of  the  reformed,  but  were  not  organ- 
fated  into  h  ehurch. 

Indeed,  so  extensirely  had  these  sentiments  of  the  reformers 
prerailed  in  Italy,  that  one  eminent  papist,  Sadolet,  declares,  in  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  that  there  was  ^*  %n  almost  universal  defection 
of  the  minds  of  men  from  the  church,  and  an  inclination  to  exe- 
crate ecclesiastical  authority."  Cardinal  Caraffa  said  that  the 
^  whole  of  Italy  was  infected  with  the  Lutheran  heresy,  which  had 
been  extensiyely  embraced  both  by  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics." 

What,  then,  checked  the  progress  of  tliis  work  ? 

''  In  1542  the  court  of  Rome  first  became  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  in  Italy,"  and  in  1543  new  life 
and  power  was  given  to  the  Inquisition.  This  ecclesiastical 
court  was  established  in  Italy  in  Uie  twelfth  century ;  but  the 
free  states,  which  at  that  time  covered  the  most  of  this  country, 
refused  to  sanction  it  in  all  its  claims.  It  was  circumscribed  in 
its  power  and  limited  in  its  jurisdiction,  so  that  it  did  not  answer 
the  designs  of  the  papal  court.  Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
favour  shown  to  heretics  by  the  civil  authorities,  many  heresiarchs 
had  made  their  escape,  and  the  prospect  of  soaking  the  soil  of 
Italy  with  the  blood  of  its  victims  was  very  unpromising,  un- 
less some  more  efficient  measures  could  be  adopted.  Paul  III., 
the  reigning  pontiff,  therefore  established  a  court  consisting  of 
six  cardinals,  under  the  title  of  inquisitors  general^  with  power,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps,  of  trying  all  cases  of  heresy,  and  of  appre- 
hending and  incarcerating  persons  of  whatever  rank,  and  of  ap- 
poinling  all  inferior  officers  and  tribunals.  With  papal  manage- 
ment and  hypocrisy  the  system  was  submitted  to  by  the  different 
Italian  states,  although  some  for  a  considerable  time  resisted. 
The  history  of  this  whole  afiair,  however,  shows  how  false  the 
representations  of  some  are  at  the  present  day  in  reference  to  this 
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subject.  It  has  been  pretended  that  this  court  was  a  civil  tribu- 
nal, and  that  the  church  should  not  be  made  responsible  for  it. 
Whereas  it  had  its  head  at  Rome;  its  subordinate  tribunals  were 
of  the  appointment  of  the  supreme  court  at  Rome ;  and  the  secu- 
lar power  was  only  called  into  requisition  to  execute  the  bloody 
decisions  of  this  sanguinary,  dark,  and  capricious  tribunal.  Nay, 
many  of  the  states  were  reluctant  to  admit  the  court  within  their 
borders,  and  yielded  the  point  only  to  the  influence  and  manage- 
ment of  the  papa)  court.  And,  indeed*  as  many  of  the  accused  as 
possible  were  fM'ocured  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  their  trial,  that 
the  inquisitors  general  might  be  more  sure  of  their  prey. 

With  this  bloody  organization  the  papal  court  prepared  herself 
for  the  extirpataon  of  heresy  from  Italy !  For,  as  dead  men  tell 
BO  tales,  so  dead  men  can  propagate  no  heresies.  Heresy  can  be 
extirpated  in  any  land,  if  all  its  heretics  are  burnt  and  butchered. 
**  The  erection  of  the  Inquisition,"  say  the  Catholics  themselves, 
**  was  the  salvation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Italy."  The  work 
of  blood  went  on.  But  it  was  twenty  years  before  the  movement 
in  favour  of  reform  could  be  got  under  in  Italy.  Nor  probably 
would  it  even  then  have  been  subdued^  if  the  retreat  from  perse- 
cution had  not  been  so  near.  Germany  and  Switzerland  were 
thronged  with  the  refugees.  Had  they  stayed  and  endured  the 
most  their  persecutors  could  have  heaped  upon  them,  it  would 
have  kindled  such  a  fire  in  Italy,  doubtless,  as  would  have  con- 
sumed the  papal  palace,  pope,  conclave,  and  all.  But  retreat 
gave  their  enemies  new  courage,  and  not  only  thinned  the  ranks 
of  the  reformed.  Cut,  being  deprived  of  their  leaders,  multitudes 
grew  dispirited,  and,  yielding  to  the  importunities  of  friends  and 
the  threats  of  authority,  renounced  their  adherence  to  their  new 
views. 

One  means  of  discovering  who  those  were  that  were  tainted 
with  new  opinions,  adopted  by  the  inquisitors,  was  to  furnish  to 
certain  accomplished  instruments  of  cruelty  letters  of  recommend- 
ation to  numerous  respectable  families  in  the  different  Italian 
states,  under  various  characters,  and  with  a  variety  of  pretexts, 
who,  by  their  address,  insinuated  themselves  into  the  confidence 
of  their  hosts  and  associates,  and  thus  drew  from  them  their  pri- 
vate opinions,  and  then,  by  turning  informers  and  witnesses,  caused 
the  dupes  of  their  diabolical  hypocrisy  to  be  dragged  before  the 
11 
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Inquisition.    Here  thej  were  imprisonedi  toitui^  banished,  and 
executed  in  great  numbers. 

Inquisitors  were  sent  out  in  every  direction ;  informers  were 
liberally  paid  for  their  accusations,  until  suspicion  and  jealousy 
in  soipe  places  broke  in  sunder  all  the  bonds  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  Many  fled;  others  were  banished.  From  the  town  of  Lo- 
carno, on  Lake  Maggiore,  two  hundred,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, were  expelled  in  a  body.  These  settled  in  the  country  of 
the  Grisons  and  in  the  canton  of  Zurich.  From  Lucca  some  of 
the  {^nfeipal  families  fled  to  Geneva,  where  their  descendants 
unto  this  day  are  reckoned  among  their  most  distinguished  citizens. 

The  colcmy  t>f  Waldenses,  already  spoken  of  in  Calabria,  had 
increased  to  the  number  of  about  4000.  These,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  exterminated  in  the  most  hor- 
rid manner  by  the  bloody  inquisitor  Panza  and  others. 

The  horrid  details  of  torturing,  burning,  and  butchering  men, 
tromen,  and  children  are  shocking  almost  beyond  endurance,  even 
at  this  distant  period !  What,  then,  must  the  amount  of  sufiering 
have  been  to  those  on  whom  it  fell  ? 

It  was  in  these  times  also,  and  in  reference  to  the  same  object, 
tfiBt  the  Roman  Index  Espurgatariu$  was  formed  by  that  infa- 
Hious  pope  Paul  lY .  It  was  a  litft  of  authors  and  bookfttbat  were 
prdiibited  to  be  imported,  published,  or  even  owned  and  read. 
Thus  eveiy  measure  was  taken  to  obstruct  free  inquiry,  and  to 
bind  in  ignorance,  and  in  entire  dependance  upon  the  dictates  of 
^e  priests,  the  public  mind;  a  system  which  is,  to  some  extent, 
kept  up  even  at  the  present  day.  The  Index  Expurgatorius,  veith 
an  its  authoritative  prohibitiaas,  oMets  the  traveller  on  his  ap- 
proach to  Italy,  and  trammels  the  press  in  all  its  operations ;  the 
Catholics  thereby  acknowledging  that  their  system  cannot  endure 
Ike  ordeal  of  free  inquiry.  Thus,  if  the  Inquisition,  as  the  Cath- 
alics  diemselves  chdm,  saved  Italy  from  Protestantism,  then  it  has 
toly  been  saved  by  hypocrisy,  by  cruelty,  by  oceans  of  blood, 
by  stifltng  free  inquiry,  and  by  calling  off  or  obstructing  all  the 
greal  channels  of  mental  and  moi^  improvement* 

Rlvas  thus  that  the  bloody  ^nieh  suooeeded  in  stopping  the 
^proj(refM  m  refonn  I 

What  wnt  at  tha  psasent  day  be  the  state  of  a  country  which 
was  uiidtor  SQcli  n  influence,  aiid  whidi  applied  JUaelf  with  sudi 
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success,  and  by  such  saDguiDary  instrumentality,  to  the  stifling  of 
fiie  inquiry  and  of  religious  reform  in  the  latter  part  of  the  six* 
leenth  century,  may  be  easily  conjectured,  especially  when  it 
is  known  that  the  same  church  maintains  the  same  doctrines,  and, 
in  point  of  principle;  the  same  policy,  and  the  same  views  of  what 
she  calls  heresy  up  to  the  present  hour. 

What  we  might  suppose  a  country  would  be  under  such  cnr* 
cumstances,  we  find  Italy  t^  at  the  present  moment;  a  country 
enervated,  broken-spirited,  unenterprising,  and  superstitious. 

And  yet  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  Italy  has  yielded  herself  up 
without  a  struggle;  that,  from  the  dose  of.  the  sixteenth  century 
until  now,  she-has  calmly  and  stupidly  slumbered  over  her  politi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  degradation  and  chains*  This  would  be 
entirely  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  the  human  mind.  The 
people  groaned  under  their  burdens,  and  sighed  for  deUverance. 
Many  of  them,  too,  became  as  incredulous  to  the  religion  which 
had  imposed  her  dogmas  by  the  torture  and  by  fagots,  as  they 
were  restless  under  the  poUtical  tyranny  that  had  consented  to  be 
the  partner  and  the  instrument  in  this  unholy  work.  And  this 
was  the  general  state  of  the  public  mind  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution  broke,  like  a  tornado,  over  the  Alps.  This  prepared  the 
way  for  giving  vent  to  the  smothered  fires  that  had  long  burnt  in 
concealment  in  the  bosom  of  society.  And  it  was  diis,  chiefly^ 
and  not  the  power  of  the  French  armies,  that  crippled  and  finally 
broke  the  power  of  Austria  in  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany,  and  8<Nne 
other  smaller  states ;  it  was  this  that  threw  open  the  watery  gates 
of  Venice  to  Napoleon;  that  enabled  him  to  take  Genoa,  and 
Rome  itself,  so  as  to  humble  the  haughty  pontiff  at  his  feet,  and 
make  him  his  servile  tool.  And,  finally,  it  was  owing  to  the  same 
cause  that  the  Neapolitan  government  was  overthrown,  and  a 
brother  of  Napoleon's  first,  and,  after  he  was  transferred  to  Spain, 
Joachim  Murat,  were  made  sovereigns  of  Magna  Grccia.  Anz* 
ious  far  a  change,  trusting  to  the  promises  of  the  French  and  to 
die  sweet  sound  of  liberty,  which  was  the  watchword  at  the  gates 
of  Milan  and  Grenoa,  Rome  and  Naples,  as  it  was  in  Fiance,  the 
Italians  thought  the  deliverers  of  the  world  were  come,  and  diat  a 
day  of  universal  jubilee  was  proclaimed.  They  were  decttved. 
Hie  French  had  neither  virtoe  nor  intelligeBce  enon^  to  sostain 
ihe  cause  of  liberty  at  homoi  and,  of  oonrse,  when  they  submitted 
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to  a  second  despotism  under  a  victorious  militaiy  chieftain,  the 
way  was  prepared  for  an  extension  of  the  same  power  over  Italy. 
It  is  tme,  Italy  need  not  have  yielded  to  Bonaparte  because 
France  did,  but  the  same  causes  were  followed  by  the  same  re- 
sults on  either  side  of  the  Alps.  The  Italians  were  no  more  pre- 
pared for  liberty  than  were  the  French.  Nor  had  they  as  much 
unanimity  and  energy  among  themselves.  Paris  was  France ; 
but  what  city — ^what  ten  cities  were  Italy  ?  And  what  bond  of 
union  between  Milan  and  Venice,  Florence  and  Genoa,  Rome 
and  Naples,  to  say  nothing  of  the  score  of  other  separate  and  in- 
dependent governments  and  states  ? 

Besides  this  their  weakness,  arising  from  divided  strength  and 
internal  jealousies,  another  foe  was  at  the  door.  Austria  was 
waiting  to  return  to  her  original  prey,  and  this,  in  fact,  she  did 
while  Napoleon  was  in  Egypt,  in  1799.  The  Austrians  swept 
victoriously  over  Lombardy,  took  Genoa,  and  recovered  Florence, 
all  of  which  hieid  before  submitted  to  the  republican  army. 

When  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt,  and  broke  down  the  Di- 
rectory, and  assumed  the  supreme  power  under  the  appellation  of 
First  Consul,  he  prepared  himseirto  recover  the  lost  conquests 
in  Italy ;  and  to  this  end  he  crosses  the  St.  Bernard,  and  throws 
himself  upon  the  plains  of  Lombardy  before  his  enemy  could  ex- 
pect him,  gains  the  great  battle  of  Marengo,  by  which  he  has 
control  of  Northern  Italy.    He  reorganizes  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

Of  this  republic  Bonaparte  by  his  arts  first  procures  himself 
to  be  chosen  president.  Then,  after  he  becomes  emperor,  he 
changes  the  name  from  *^  Cisalpine  Republic"  to  "Kingdom  of 
Italy,"  of  which  Milan  was  the  capital,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
the  son  of  his  wife  Josephine,  was  the  viceroy.  Central  Italy 
becomes  a  kingdom  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria ; 
and  Genoa  and  Piedmont,  Parma  and  Placentia,  are  foxmally 
united  to  France.  Ferdinand  is  driven  from  Naples,  and  Joseph 
Bonaparte  at  first,  afterward  Joachim  Murat,  made  king;  and, 
finally,  the  states  of  the  pope  are  united  to  the  French  empire, 
and  Rome  itself  is  annexed  to  France  as  an  imperial  city. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Italy  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon ;  and  during  this  time,  although  the  sovereigns  of  these 
respective  states  mij^t  take  occasion  t(f  complain,  yet,  on  the 
•oore  of  justice,  what  rights  had  they  more  than  the  Emperor  of 
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the  French?  Was  he  a  usurper?  So  were  they.  By  what 
right  did  Austria  claim  Lombardy  ?  or  Tuscany  ?  What  was 
the  goYemment  of  Genoa  but  a  usuipation  ?  The  states  of  the 
pope  were  no  noore  his,  nor  did  Magna  Grecia  any  more  belong 
to  Ferdinand  by  virtue  of  any  right  of  lawful  origin,  than  did  all 
Italy  belong  to  Napoleon.  There  was  as  much  real  justice  in 
Bonaparte's  absurd  claim  to  Rome  on  the  ground  of  being  suc- 
cessor to  Charlemagne,  as  in  any  of  the  claims  of  the  legitimates 
of  Europe  to  that  country.  And  certainly  the  Bonapartean  era 
was  of  service^  to  wake  up  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  this  op- 
pressed country.  Napoleon's  goyemment  was  a  despotism,  but 
it  was  a  stirring,  rousing  despotism,  that  shook  the  public  mind 
into  action,  and  drew  out  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  people. 
Every  traveller  in  Italy  must  see  this.  The  records  of  the 
French  upon  Italy,  after  all,  whether  you  speak  of  the  physi- 
cal aspect  of  the  country  and  of  the  cities,  or  of  the  impress  upon 
her  institutions  and  up<m  the  public  mind  generally,  are,  on  the 
whole,  records  of  improvement  and  of  mental  elevation.  In  say- 
ing  this  I  am  not  to  be  understood  to  approve  of  Napoleon's 
and>ition;  of  his  violated  iaith;  of  his  bloody  wars  and  high- 
handed acts  of  authority.  But,  if  I  nmst  have  a  despot,  give  me 
a  man  who  has  a  capacious  and  energetic  mind ;  who  plans  great 
things ;  who  aspires  to  great  things ;  who  wakes  up  all  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country  in  attempting  to  move  heaven  and  earth  to  en- 
sure his  own  aggrandisement,  rather  than  that  heavy  and  torpid 
incubus  who  suffocates  me  with  his  inunoveable  weight  upon  my 
vitals,  and  fattens,  like  the  viampire,  by  sucking  my  curdled  and 
sluggish  blood. 

But  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  drove  him  from  the  throne ;  and 
the  allied  sovereigns,  legislating  for  Europe— or  rather,  I  shoukl 
say,  legislating  for  tJiemaelves  upon  Europe — ^restored  Italy,  I  will 
not  say  to  the  status  ante  beUum — to  the  precise  political  rela- 
tions she  was  in  before,  but  so  meted  it  out  that  the  influence  of 
Austria  was  increased,  and  the  rights  of  legitimacy  were  strength- 
ened, while  the  rights  of  the  people  were  totally  disregarded. 
England  herself,  in  this  partiti<»i,  proved  recreant  to  her  own  prin- 
ciples, without  gaining  much  for  herself  either  in  point  of  territory 
or  continental  influence.  What  a  glorious  time  was  this  for  her 
to  have  secured  liberty  to  Genoa,  which  her  own  general,  Lord 
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William  Bent|ncky*  had  promised  the  Genoese,  under  the  most 
solemn  pledges,  if  they  would  unite  in  the  league  against  Napo> 
leon  !  What  an  opportunity  to  hare  secured,  by  guarantees  that 
could  not  have  been  yiolated,  a  constitutional  form  of  government, 
essentially  like  her  own,  to  Lombardy,  the  states  of  Venice,  and 
the  other  states  of  Italy,  to  all  of  whom  the  most  specious  and 
encouraging  promises  had  been  made,  on  condition  that  they  would 
help  put  down  the  tyrant!  What  a  fayourable  opportunity  to 
have  secured  toleration,  to  the  true  and  full  extent  of  that  term, 
to  Protestantism  in  Italy !  But,  alas !  she  who  had  fought  the 
battles  of  the  continentnl  soyereigns  by  sea  and  land ;  she  who 
has  been  and  still  is  the  stanch  defender  of  constitutional  liberty 
and  the  grand  bulwark  of  Protestantism,  threw  all  the  prizes  she 
had  won  into  the  continental  box,  to  be  hustled  for  by  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  despots.  If  the  memory  of  any  man  that  has  held 
power  and  office  for  the  last  half  century  in  Europe  ought  to  be 
held  in  utter  detestation,  Castlereagh,  the  betrayer  of  hberty,  of 
British  honour,  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  is  that  individual.t 

By  the  congress  of  the  allied  sovereigns  the  arrangements  for 
Italy  were  as  follows : — ^Victor  Emanuel  was  restored  to  the  throne 
of  Sardinia,  with  a  dominion  embracing  Savoy,  Piedmont,  Genoa 
city  and  territory,  Nice,  and  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and,  in  short,  the  great  whole 
of  ancient  Lombardy  and  Venice,  including  the  Venetian  territo- 
ries^  were  adjudged  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  then  Francis  II. 
This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  its  capital  is  Milan. 
Maria  Louisa,  the  ex-empress  of  France,  had  assigned  to  her  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  Modena  is  a  separate  sever* 
eignty,  under  a  grand  duke  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Tuscany 
was  allotted  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  is  now  governed  by  the 
second  son  of  the  emperor,  under  the  title  of  grand  duke.  The 
pope  has  all  the  states  on  the  Adriatic  from  the  river  Po  to  the 

*  Bentinck  went  to  Sicily  at  fint  with  full  power  to  say  to  the  queen, "  Eithtr  a  Cmh 
§tiiution  or  a  Revoluiion  ;**  and  hit  proclamation  to  the  Italians,  and  his  restoring  to  Genoa, 
after  he  got  poasesbion  of  the  city,  the  original  form  of  goremment,  all  held  ont  the  prom- 
ise of  liberty  to  the  Genoese.  Well  might  the  historian  Carlo  Boita  say,  **  It  was  weU 
to  put  down  Napoleon ;  it  would  have  been  better  still  not  to  have  imitated  him." 

t  So  early  as  the  year  1606  the  Prince  Molitemo  went  from  Naples  to  England  to  en- 
deafoar  to  persuade  the  British  government  to  declare  for  the  union  and  independence 
0f  all'ltaly  under  a  ooDstitutioiial  govemroeat.    But  they  would  not  listen  to  it. 
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Kingdom  of  Naples,  together  with  Penigino,  Spoleto,  Rome,  &c., 
across  to  the   Mediterranean.    The  Neapolitan  states  were  re- 
united with  Sicily,  forming  one  kingdom,  which  was  restored  to 
'  Feidinand  IV. 

Such  are,  essentially,  the  piesent  political  divisions  of  Italy. 
It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  there  is  no  constitutional  government 
in  Italy,  if  we  except  the  little  republic  among  the  mountains,  San 
Marino.*  The  hereditary  or  appointed  chief  of  each  state,  whether 
he  be  pope,  grand  duke,  viceroy,  or  king,  is  absolute.  He  makes 
the  laws,  levies  the  taxes,  and  executes  the  laws  according  to  his 
own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  save  that,  such  at  the  present  day 
is  the  influence  of  public  sentiment,  the  reigning  prince  is  afraid  to 
do  too  great  violence  to  puUic  opinioih  lest  he  drive  them  to  in- 
surrection and  outrage.  This  is  the  only  #fluence  the  people 
can  exert  over  the  government ;  and  this  is  not  great  where  the 
cities  are  filled  with  an  armed  soldiery,  as  is  the  case  very  gen- 
erally in  this  country. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  young  gentlemen. 

Yours  in  sincere  affection, 

W.  FisK. 


»    CHAPTER  VIH. 

To  tiM  Editor  of  Zion't  HenU,  Boitoii. 

Ocnoo,  Jan.  3, 183S. 

Mt  dbar  Sir, 

From  this  distant  land  permit  ma  to  salute  you,  and,  through 
you,  the  many  readers  of  die  Herald  whom  I  love  and  honour  in 
my  own  native  New-England. 

I  am  now,  as  you  see,  in  the  far-famed  city  of  palaces.  Our 
route  hither  was  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  thence  through  Savoy, 
over  Mount  Cenis  to  Turin,  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  and  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.    We  were  in  the  public 
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diligence  from  Paris  to  Tarin,  wbich  took  up,  ezclusire  of  two 
days'  delay  in  Lyons,  ux  days  aud  nights,  dtiring  wfaicb  lime  i^e 
were  in  bed  but  about  five  bouts.  The  weather  also  was  severe, 
the  earth  and  the  streams  being  locked  up  in  frost,  'ittd  the  Alps 
coyeied  with  snow.  Our  carriage,  however,  was  'C(»nfortable, 
and  we  performed  the  passage  much  better  than  we  anticipated. 
Your  old  friend,  the  Rev.  R.  B.  H.,  of  Boston,  was  in  compmy, 
and  Mr.  J.  Haq)er  and  lady  and  little  son,  from  New-York  (of  the 
firm  of  Harper  dc  Brothers).  With  this  company  we  were  ena^ 
bled  to  charter  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  diligOBce,  which 
made  it  the  more  pleasant. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  was  magnificent,  such  as*  I  oamioC  de* 
scribe,  and,  as.  I  have  sketched  it  elsewhere,  I  wiU  not  attempt  it 
again  here.  The  ^pulation,  to  a  great  degree,  is  made  up  of 
priests  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  soldiers,  and  beggars.  To 
support  these  and  the  royal  splendour  of  the  court,  the  proportion 
of  the  industrious,  labouring  population  have,  you  may  be  sure,  a 
grievous  burden.  The  wretchedness  and  hardships  of  the  people 
are  great,  and  painful  to  the  spectator.  They  hang  their  huts 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  and  wall  up  little  patches  for  cul- 
tivation upon  steeps  and  among  rocks  where,  to  appearance,  no 
human  foot,  at  the  first,  without  artificial  suj^rts,  could  find  a 
safe  resting-place.  Here  poverty  holds  her  court,  and  here  she  has 
erected  her  throne,  vying  with  Uie  Sardinian  king  in  her  empire. 
Some  of  the  valleys  and  the  plains  of  Piedmont  look  better ;  but 
even  here  poverty  and  want  prevail.  Beggars  beset  you  on  every 
side ;  some  of  them  wiU  sit  in  a  cold  winter's  day,  from  morning 
to  night,  upon  the  cold  stones  of  the  street,  exposing  a  naked  foot 
or  limb,  distorted  or  ulcerated  by  disease. 

The  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  even  in  the  poorest  part 
of  the  country,  is  immense.  We  entered  Italy  on  Christmas  day, 
and  the  priests  and  people  were  everywhere  engaged  in  the  mass 
and  other  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  their  churches  and  chap- 
els we  entered,  and  in  most  cases  were  struck  with  the  apparent  in- 
attention wi.th  which  the  worshippers  would  say  over  their  prayers 
^-^gazing  at  us,  and  at  whatever  else  might  strike  their  attention, 
while  they  muttered  over,  with  the  greatest  haste,  their  allotted 
task. .  Wherever  the  Virgin  had  an  altar  or  a  shrine,  there  I  no- 
ticed was  the  greatest  throng.  «In  some  instances,  where  there 
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wts  ah  image,  I  gbsenred  Ae  worahipper^  would  appioach  verf 
near,  and  get  his  mouth  dose  to  the  ear,  that  he  mi|^  he  aura 
of  being  heard.  VfiH^  it  be  said  that  this  is  not  praying  to  an 
idol  ?  We  passed  one  house  among  the  Apenninea,  over  the  door 
of  which,  as  is  very  common  here,  was  a  Madonna  With  her  babe, 
and  ondemeath  the  following  inscription :  Me  Custodem  pome* 
runt — ^'''Thej  have  placed  me  here  as  a  keeper.''  Is  not  this 
trusting  to  graven  images?  In  the  same  region  we  passed  a 
church,  on  the  front  .of  which  was  a  miseraUe  danb  of  an  angel, 
and  underneath  the  following  inscription :  Adsit  nobis  sanctus 
Midioel  Archangelus — **  Holy  Archangel  l^jk^hael,  favour  us^  we 
pray  thee,  with  thy  presence."  Is  not  this  consecrating  a  temple 
to  the  worship,  ot  angels  ?  Is  it  ftot  making  a  god  of  «  creature  t 
I  say  not  these  things  capttooaly,  but  I  ask  in  candour,  and  1 1^ 
peal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  world,  how  the  conclusions  can  be 
avoided.  If,  then,  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuvch  is  one,  as  its  sap» 
porten  boast,  in  every  age  and  place ;  if  its  decisions  and  conse* 
<[uent  usages  are  infallible,  and  therefore  inunutable,  be  it  re- 
membered, and  let  the  sentiment  be  inscribed  upon  the  canopy  of 
heaven  in  letters  of  light,  and  in  the  face  of  the  world — Whoso^ 
tver  cauntenanceth  Romamtm^  transgresgeth'ihe  second  eammani- 
ment. 

It  i^  a  favourite  practice  of  the  Catholics  to  unite  militarf  par 
rade  with  their  worship.  They  perform  mass  by  the  aid  of  mar* 
tial  music,  and  elevate  the  host  under  the  deafening  roll  of  the 
drum.  I  know  not  how  it  may  slnke  others,  but  I  confess  this 
associating  the  symbols  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  with  the  darioa 
of  war  and  the  implements  of  death  strikes  me  as  very  incon* 
gruoos.  I  am  always  led  to  ask,  is  this  the  way  the  apoirtles  and 
primitive  Christians  worshipped  ?  Notwithstanding  the  Pied* 
montese  are  in  some  respects  so  religious,  they  appear  to  hare 
less  regard  for  the  Sabbath  Aan  for  some  of  the  feast-ifays  of  their 
traditional  calendar.  We  airived  on  Firiday  night,  too  late  fer 
banking  business,  imd  as  we  needed  sometlung  in  this  line  to 
settle  up  our  diligence  fare,  we  proposed  calling  the  next  movning 
to  get  accommodated.  We  were  informed,  however,  that  the 
next  morning  was  the  feast-day  of  some  saint,  and  theorefore  they 
eould  not  do  business ;  but  if  we  called  the  neoit  day  (Sunday^ 
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diey  would  wait  nponiu  I  Astfak,  koweTer,  did  not  suit  our  hooni 
of  businesSy  we  made  other  airangements. 

Our  party  had  the  curiosity  to  go  into  the  grand  saloon  of  the 
palace  at  TuriAt  to  see  his  majesty  come  out  on  Sabbath  moming 
to  go  to  church.  After  waiting  a  long  hour  with  the  rabble — ^fre* 
quently  crowded  forward  by  ^e  mob  behind,  and  crowded  back- 
ward again  by  the  military  guaid  before,  during  which  time  some 
three  or  four  hvmdred  officers,  in  full  dress,  entered^— we  had  the 
pleasure  of  beholding  the  pageant.  Here  were  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
itary officers,  with  their  shining  gold  and  silver  trimmings  and  ep- 
aulets ;  here  were  the  pages  of  the  court,  dressed  in  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings,  and  red  coats ;  here  were  also  the  grooms, 
in  court  dress,  mostly  flaring  red;  and  here  was  the  queen,  in, a 
splendid  white  satin  dress,  inwrought  with  silver,  with  a  page  be- 
hind holding  up  her  trail,  strutting  like  a  lord,  as  if  eonscious  of 
his  high  calling;  and  here  was  the  king  himself^  who  was  so 
much  like  other  men  that  it  was  difficult  to  identify  him  imtil  we 
were  told  it  was  *'  that  great  man** — for,  as  it  happens,  he  is  of 
uncommonly  large  size.  The  train  passed  on;  the  pageant  van^ 
ished ;  and  nature  kept  her  wonted  course.  I  was  led  to  exclaim, 
"  What  iB  a  king !"  and  the  empty  echoing  hall  respoiaded,  ^  What 
is  a  king!" 

Turin  is,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasant  city ;  it  contains  about 
80,000  or  90,000  inhabitants,  has  a  university,  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  cathedral,  a  palace  (such  as  it  is),  and  some 
fine  public  squares.  The  stroiets  are  at  right  angles,  and  some 
of  them  accommodated  with  fine  arcades.  The  Stisada  del  Po 
is  fine,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifiil 
streets  in  Europe.  We  pass  out  through  this  when  we  leave  for 
Genoa,  at  the  end  of  which  we  cross  the  Po  over  a  splendid 
bridge,  beyond  which  is  a  fine  church,  built  in  the  form  of  an  an- 
cient temple.  The  city  is  m  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  sur- 
rounded at  a  distance^with  picturesque  highlands,  and  washed 
on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  Doria  and  Po.  In  leaving  Turin  we 
followed,  for  a  time,  the  Po,  or  ancient  Padus.  This  is  the  river 
into  which  Phaeton  was  hurled  by  Jupiter  for  his  careless  driving 
of  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  by  which  the  world  was  set  on  fire. 
The  waters  of  the  Po,  however,  were  not  dried  up,  as  we  had  aa 
opportunity  of  testing  by  actual  j)b8ervatiDn.    The  pedlar-trees 
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into  which  his  sisten  were  changed  by  the  wrath  of  the  mne 
god  hare,  since  that  time,  heen  greatly  multiplied^  I  should  think ; 
for  these  orsomeother  trees  form  beautiful  lines  of  leafy  cdumns, 
*  strelthing  along  the  roads  and  tks  streams.  I  say  U(rfy  columns 
^"their  only  leaTes,  howeTcr,  at  this  time^  were  those  of  silver 
crystals,  fonned  by  the  joint  action  of  a  damp  atmosphere  and  a 
severe  frost.  These  resplendent  crystals,  indescribably  more  gor« 
geous  and  magnificent  than  the  artificial  tinsel  of  the  Sardinian 
courts  threw  back  the  rays  of  a  bright  Italian  sun  in  such  daxsling 
beams  of  quiveiing,  waving  light,  as  were  never  painted  by  hu* 
man  pencil  or  described  by  human  language.  I  took  my  seat 
outside  .of  our  voiturier  alonOi  that  I  might  enjoy  unmolested  this 
unrivalled  exhibition  of  nature's  imagery.  For  a  time,  the  chill 
of  the  atmosphere  neutraKxed  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  they 
were  mirrored  back  as  cold  as  they  were  bright  At  length,  how* 
ever,  the  latter  prevailed ;  the  enchantmeot  was  dissolved,  and  the 
foliage  of  winter  melted  away. 

We  passed  the  ancient  but  now  miserable  town  of  Asti,  fiunous, 
however,  for  its  wine,  and  containing  about  10,000.  inhabitants. 
Also  Allessandria  or  Alexandria,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  was 
built  expressly  ictt  warlike  purposes.  And  well  does  its  history 
correspond  with  the  military  character  of  its  birth,  as  it  has  suf- 
fered the  horrc»s  of  many  a  siege.  It  has  a  strong  citadel,  a  mag« 
nificeat  covered  bridge,  over  the  Tanaro,  which  runs  through  it, 
and  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants. 

After  leaving  Allessandria  we  passed  the  plain  and  village  of 
Marengo,  where  Napoleon,  in  1800,  gained  one  of  his  most  de* 
cided  victories  over  the  Austrians,  and  whtte  the  brave  Dessaix 
lost  his  life. 

The  plaiQ  is  remarkably  Sivourable  for  the  strife  of  mighty,  ar* 
mies,  being  extensive,  level,  and  unobstructed.  When  we  passed 
it  was  covered  with  a  wheat  crop  just  shooting  from  the  ground. 
Thus  death  supports  life;  the  field  enridied  with  human  gore 
teems  with  nourishment  for  the  living  race.  Aks,  how  many  of 
the  rich  fields  of  Lombardy  have  been  fattened  by  the  blood  of 
the  slain! 

The  passage  of  the  Apennines  was  uninteresting,  especially  ^ 
die  ascent  from  the  northern  side.    It  was  gradual,  and  wound 
its  way  threuj^  baU,  barm  mountains,  which  excited  emotions 


Beither  of  lublimity  nor  beauty.  The  deeceat,  howerer,  w&b 
more  rapid  and  picturesque,  and  an  intense  interest  was  excited 
in  my  own  mind  when  I  first  caught  a  glimpse,  from  the  goige 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  Mediterranean :  '*  The  sea !  the  sea  \^  I 
TOcifiBrated,  as  my  eye  for  the  first  time  lighted  upon  thoae  classic 
waters.  Oh !  what  is  there  of  interest  to  man;  what  is  there  of 
science,  of  literature,  of  art,  of  history,  of  religion,  that  is  not  as* 
sociated  with  the  wares  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean  Sea ! ' 
From  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  round  erery  bay,  and  gulf,  and  sub* 
ordinate  sea,  in  aH  the  sinuosities  of  the  indented  coast,  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hereules  again,  there  is  not  a  league  in  the  distance 
which  has  not  its  classic  assodations.  The  trough  of  the  Medi* 
teiranean  is  the  centre  of  the  worid ;  and  on  its  shores  or  in  their 
neighbouifaood  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  world's  drama 
hare  been  beheld.  Not  far  from  this  man  was  i^  first  created 
—-and  here,  too,  he  was  redeemed.  The  patriarchs,  some  of 
them  at  least,  saw  these  waters,  and  on  their  eastern  boundaries 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  their  inheritance.  Here  literature  was 
cradled ;  and  the  arts  were  not  only  bom  here,  but  here  they 
were  matured  and  perfected.  On  this  inland  ocean  navigation 
was  so  advanced,  and  the  mariner  so  trained,  as  prepared  the  way 
and  prompted  to  the  elSbrt  to  traverse  the  Atlantic,  and  find  a  new 
hemisphere.  I  cannot  look  upon  these  waters  without  enthusi* 
asm.  As  the  waves  break  at  my  feet,  I  fancy  it  may  be  the  same 
billow  that  laved  the  side  of  the  ship  Argo,  in  which  Jason  sailed 
for  the  golden  fleece ;  or  one  which  had  kissed  the  ship  of  Cad- 
mus while  he  was  conveying  the  alphabet  to  Greece ;  or  perhaps 
it  is  the  treacherous  surge  that  broke  over  the  ship  of  old  Palinu- 
rus,  and  washed  him  into  the  sea ;  or,  if  none  of  these,  it.  may 
have  danced  beside  the  ship  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  his  passage  to 
Rome. 

What  has  not  the  Mediterranean  beheld.  She  is  the  chroni* 
cler  of  the  world,  and*on  her  shores  the  history  of  the  nations  is 
recorded.  Egypt  and  Carthage,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Greece  and 
Rome,  all,  all  have  had  their  day,  and  printed  their  indelible  his- 
tory upon  these  shores.  Even  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  great 
kh^,  could  almost  look  from  the  heights  df  Zion  into  the  '*  Great 
Sea.**  Here,  too,  is  the  birthplace  of  republicanism,  where  those 
models  of  government  and  principlea  of  jurisprudence  were  ad« 
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WBoed  whidi  haTC  been  the  admiiation  and  study  of  all  saooeed* 
"gages. 

But  what  is  the  Mediterranean  now  T  In  point  of  literatim 
and  scaence,  far  brighter  light  shines  upon  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  America  than  shines  on  any  part  of  those  lands  which  once 
enjoyed  the  only  spots  of  sunshine  on  the  hot  of  the  earth.  In 
a  great  part,  indeed,  semi-barbarism  prerails ;  such  is  Africa  on 
the  south,  such  is  Asia  on  the  east,  and  Turkey  on  the  nOTtli. 
What  can  we  find  of  ci^il  liberty  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  ? 
Nothing  worthy  of  the  name,  Tliere  are  the  soTon  specks  of  isl- 
ands called  the  Ionian  Republic,  besides  which  there  is  nothing, 
I  believe,  diat  bears  the  name  of  republicanism  in  the  entire 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Meditenanean  coasts.  Two  thirds  of 
the  coast  is  under  a  despotism ;  not  one  fourth  of  it  has  eren  a 
constitutional  goTomment,  and  no^  one  league  of  its  entire  shore 
enjoys,  in  the  true  import  of  the  term,  civil  liberty.*  And  what 
shall  we  say  of  religion  ?  This  is  the  region  where  the  gospel 
was  first  proclaimed ;  wafted  on  these  seas,  it  qv^pad  out  over  the 
islands  and  along  the  coasts  in  every  direction;  and  yet,  now,  alas  I 
"  how  is  the  gold  changed,  and  the  most  fine  gold  become  dim  f 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  Greek  church  in 
Greece,  vid  some  part  of  Turkey  and  Asia  Minoi^  there  is  nothing 
to  be  found  but  Mohanmiedaiusm  and  Romanism.  All  the  south- 
em,  eastern,  and  part  of  the  n<»them  coasts  are  under  the  undis- 
puted sway  of  the  fidse  prq>het ;  and  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  are 
either  infidel  or  Catholic  The  Beast  of  the  Apocalypse,  it  is  said, 
rose  up  ^  out  of  the  sea."  How  literally  has  that  been  fulfilled ! 
how  fiitally  to  the  interests  of  the  church ! 

Such  being  a  brief  outline  of  the  past  and  present,  the  Mediter- 
ranean affords  a  picture  to  the  man  of  literature  and  science  to 
the  republican  and  the  Protestant  Christian,  of  melanchdy  interest 
The  sight  begeU  feelings  indescribable.  We  ask  of  every  object 
we  meet  for  some  intelligence  from  the  ancients,  and  everywhere 
we  meet  with  objects  that  discourse  eloquently  of  the  past ;  of 
heroes  and  of  statesmen,  of  philosophers  and  of  republics,  of 
apostles  and  of  evangelical  churches.  We  ask.  Where  are  they 
now?  and  echo  answers,  **  Where  are  they  noto  T 

We  entered  Genoa  by  moonlight,  and  found  comfortable 
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eoumodatioiiB  in  the  Hotel  de  Quatre  Nations.  Here  we  spent 
four  days,  and  devoted  what  time  and  strength  we  had  to  seeing 
the  lions  of  the  dty.  There  are  many  points  in  which  all  cities 
are  similar ;  and  many  of  those  smaller  things  in  which  any  one  is 
peculiar  are  not  worUiy  of  detail,  at  least  such  details  come  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  design.  After  stating,  however, 
generally,  that  Genoa  contains  about  75^000  inhabitants ;  that  it 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name ;  that  it 
was  once  immensely  rich,  and  abounding  in  commerce  and  navi- 
gati(m ;  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  republic,  which  con- 
tested the  control  of  the  seas  with  Venice,  which  city  it  on 
one  occasion  had  weUnigh  subjugated ;  and  that  it  bears  in  the 
walls  of  its  arches  and  public  edifices  to  this  day  large  iron  chains 
and  hooks,  as  trophies  of  its  subjugation  of  Pisa,  I  will  proceed 
to  state,  briery,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  city. 

Its  location  is  peculiar ;  the  country  immediately  about  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa  has  a  bold,  mountainous  character,  leaving  no  room  for 
a  city  of  any  |pe  on  level  ground ;  what  land  there  was  of  this 
description  was  in  the  form  of  a  creseent,  circling  round  the 
bay.  This,  of  course,  is  the  shape  of  the  town ;  but  as  this  affords 
but  little  room  for  building,  most  of  the  city  has  been  crowded 
back  upon  the  hiHs  around  in  singularly  romantic  devotion; 
hence  Uie  town  shows  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  water, 
outside  of  the  mole.  Here  you  see  it  spread  out  before  you  and 
rising  above  you  like  a  beautifid  and  magnificent  amphitheatre. 
The  steepness  of  the  site  is  probably  one  reason  that  the  town 
is  built  vnth  such  narrow  lanes  that  carrikges  cannot  pass.  Never 
before  did  I  see  so  few  carriages  of  any  kind  in  so  large  a  city. 
The  streets  are  mere  foot-lanes.  I  believe  carriages  pass  in  but 
three  or  four  principal  streets.  Sedan  chairs  are  a  substitute  for 
eoaches,  and  donkeys  with  pack-saddles  for  drays  and  wagona. 
You  will  see  these  little  animals  climbing  up  the  steep  streets, 
loaded  on  their  backs  with  bricks,  stones,  and  timber  for  building, 
er  with  firewood,  furniture,  &c.,  for  the  houses  already  built. 
One  great  inconvenience  of  these  narrow  streets  is  the  want 
of  lights  in  the  houses ;  and  yet  this  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
be  if  the  houses  were  on  the  same  level,  since  the  upper  range  is, 
in  part  at  least,  lighted  over  the  tops  of  the  next  lower.  Another 
is   the  unhealthiness  of  these   c(»fined  streets^     It  is  this. 


probably,  that  aggniTated  the  cholera,  ^faich  prored  bo  fatal  the  past 
season. 

Genoa  is  a  place  of  remarl^le  strength,  yet  it  has  been  taken. 
The  Austrians  took  it,  in  1799,  from  the  French  general,  bat 
this  was  by  starvation.  Again  it  was  taken,  in  1714,  by  the  Brit- 
ish general.  Lord  W.  Bentinck.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  disad* 
vantage  rather  than  a  safeguard  to  the  place,  that  there  are  so 
many  fortifications  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  rising,  as 
they  do,  one  abore  another,  on  each  successire  height  and  more 
distant  mountain.  If  one  of  these,  say  the  highest  and  farthest, 
was  taken  by  an  enemy,  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  his  conunanding 
the  fortress  next  below  him,  and  so  of  the  others  ki  succes- 
sion. I  suppose,  however,  those  who  planned  these  fortresses 
understood  the  subject  much  better  than  I  do ;  certainly  there  are 
enough  of  them,  and  they  are  strong  enough  to  repri  a  mighty 
army  with  a  small  force.  In  addition  to  the  external  fortresses, 
there  are  round  the  city  two  impregnable  waUs,  with  occasional 
fortresses  and  towers ;  and,  on  the  side  of  the  hai^fau',  the  entire 
city  is  walled,  and  deCended  by  strong  batteries,  at  which  cannons 
axe  kept  constantly  mounted.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  his 
Sardinian  majesty  has  very  little  aayal  strength,  not  exceeding, 
perhaps,  fifteen  or  eighteen  vessels  of  every  description. 

The  harbour  is  defended  from  the  wind  on  the  side  that  opeoM 
into  the  sea  by  an  artificial  mole,  without  which  vessels  in  south 
or  southwest  winds  would  not  bb  safe.  There  are  no  wharves, 
and  all  the  merchandise  has  to  be  brought  from  the  ships  by  fe- 
luccas to  one  place  of  entrance,  where  is  the  custom-house ;  and 
the  wall  around  the  harbour  is  a  safeguard  against  all  smugging; 
which  appears  to  be  its  <mly  present  use,  except  as  a  public 
promenade.  All  travellers  notice  the/onafe,  or  lighthouse,  which 
is  a  tower  on  an  insulated  rock  at  the  west  end  d  the  town.  I 
can  hardly  see,  however,  why  it  shouU  be  so  worthy  of  special 
notice,  unless  it  be  firpm  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  either  here 
or  anywhere  on  the  coast,  a  deficiency  that  appears  very  singular 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  see  their  coasi  studded 
vrith  lights.  But  not  more  so  than  another  fact,  which  strikes  me 
vnth  great  force,  viz.,  the  fewness  of  the  ships  in  these  waters- 
The  Genoese  were  once  the  greatest  navigators  in  the  world,  and 
behind  no  others  in  commerce ;  but  now,  neither  they  nor  bpS 
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^ne  else  appear  to  hare  nmch  business  on  these  waters.  On 
our  coasts  and  in  the  British  seas,  we  see  the  waters  whitened 
with  canrass ;  but  here — ''  Naves  natantes  rati  in  gurgite  vasto^ 
«— a  ship  is  comparatively  a  rare  sight. 

Genoa  is  situated  in  the  ancient  Liguria,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Liyy  and  Strabo,  the  latter  describing  it  as  furnishing  fine  timber 
firom  the  neighbouring  mountains,  all  of  which  might  be  true  in 
his  day;  but  the  mountains  are  quite  naked  of  timber  at  this  time> 
and  the  scarcity  of  wood  shows  that  there  is  very  little  in  the 
neighbourhood.  It  cost  us  about  two  dollars  a  day  to  keep  one 
poor  fire,  although  we  were  most  of  the  time  abroad.  The  wea- 
ther, however,  was  on  this  occasion  extremely  cold ;  so  much  so 
that  many  of  the  fountains  in  the  town  were  firozen  into  hanging 
icicles,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the  citizens.  As  we  were  return* 
ing  from  church  on  the  Sabbath,  we  saw  hundreds  going  in  and 
out  at  a  court  of  one  of  the  palaces ;  we  turned  in  to  see  the  great 
sight ;  when  lo !  we  found  a  little  cascade  from  a  fountain  frozen 
into  hanging  \^$  spars ;  and  this  is  so  rare  it  was  a  wonder  of  the 
Genoese.  The  greatest  wonder  with  me  was  how,  with  die 
thermometer  several  degrees  belqw  tke  fireezing  point,  the  oranges 
and  citrons  in  and  about  the  city  should  remain  uninjured.* 

Another  peculiarity  of  Genoa  is  the  number  and  richness  of  its 
palaces.  It  is  said  there  are  above  fifty  of  these  palaces  tnat  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Indeed,  the  rich  Genoese  appear  to  have 
thought  that  they  could  in  no  odier  way  display  their  wealth  and 
vindicate  their  rank  so  well  as  by  building  a  splendid  palace,  and 
furnishing  it  in  a  princely  style.  We  visited  a  number  of  these 
palaces  as  spedmehs  of  the  whole,  but  deem  it  not  necessary  to 
go  into  a  detail  of  the  apartments.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
elegantly  finished  and  fiimished,  not  only  with  marble  floors  of 
various  colours  and  workmanship,  and  of  gilt  and  frescoed  ceilings, 
and  marble  and  mosaic  tables,  but  they  were  also  furnished  with 
paintings  and  works  of  art  by  the  first  masters.  The  edifices  are 
generally  of  marble,  walls,  floors,  and  all.  We  saw,  among  other 
palaces,  a  splendid  one  of  Paganim^  the  Italian  fiddler,  who  appears 
to  be  more  splendidly  lodged  than  his  Sardinian  majesty  himself. 


*  In  fonie  puts  Um  dtraiis  wen  injarad,  ud  Um  oltfw  almoit  rained.  In  Pia^ 
tiiey  were  lamenting  greetlgr  tbe  injory  of  their  oli^e  crop  by  the  (iroet.  The  tJi^ 
jields  a  biflniiiel  crop,  and  the  fniit  ia  ripe  in  December, 
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Our  lacquey  de  place  amused  U8  as  much  as  the  sights  we 
saw.  He  was  a  remarkably  inteUigent  and  actiye  Frenchmaiif 
who  could  speak  all  languages  with  his  eyes  and  gestures.  He 
took  us  into  one  palace,  where  we  saw  one  of  the  noble  family 
sitting  over  a  kettle  of  coals,  deranged ;  and  showed  us  the  estate 
of  another  nobleman  who  was  in  the  same  situation.  We  asked 
him  how  many  mad  noblemen  they  had.  **  Oh  !**  said  he, "  eighti 
ten,  or  twelve ;  a  great  many  of  them  haye  their  heads  disordered !" 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Genoa  are  degant,  and  are  furnished 
with  some  splendid  paintings  and  statuary.  In  one,  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Lorenzo,  they  have  the  mortal  remains  of  John  the  Bap« 
tist,  although  I  must  beliftve  they  cannot  have  his  head,  be- 
cause we  saw  that  in  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  in  France ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  head  of  the  saint  has  been  miraculously  multiplied, 
like  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  Sereral  of  the  pictures  of  the 
churches  here  were  carried  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  were  at  his 
dethronement  returned  to  their  places. 

Genoa,  as  we  hare  seen,  gained  its  ascendency  by  its  wealth ; 
and,  we  may  add,  by  its  wealth  it  felL  Had  not  its  citizens  been 
corrupted  uid  enervated  by  luxury,  they  never  would  have  sub* 
mitted  to  the  domination  either  of  a  foreign  yoke  or  of  a  native 
lord.  They  were  weakened  also  by  foreign  wars,  and  were  di- 
vided into  factions  among  themselves.  This  last  was,  in  fact,  the 
principal  cause  of  their  downfall.  They  were  conquered  by  the 
French  in  1468,  and,  after  shaking  off  diis  yoke,  they  submitted 
voluntarily  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  in  1464 ;  after  several  changes 
Genoa  watf-  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1582.  By 
this  wanton  act  of  the  Spaniards  the  interests  of  all  the  merchants 
of  Europe  were  affected,  so  extensive  was  the  trade  of  this  city; 
It  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  In  1528,  however, 
by  the  intervention  of  Andre  Doria,  liberty  and  independence  were 
restored  to  Genoa ;  but,  avaiting  himself  of  his  wealth  and  power, 
he  established  an  aristocracy,  against  which  the  people  revolted. 
After  several  conspiracies  uid  various  internal  and  external  com- 
motions, they  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Austrians  in  1746.  Here 
followed  the  last  struggle  of  the  Genoese  worthy  of  their  ancient 
character ;  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  Austrians  beyond  all  en* 
durance,  a  triffing  circumstance  led  to  the  expulsion  of  their  op- 
pressors.   A  sergeant,  attempting  to  cane  one  of  the  citizens,  was 
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resisted ;  the  citizens  rallied  at  the  commotion  which  followed^  and, 
although  they  had  no  arms,  they  used  stones  and  rariotiB  missiles, 
filled,  the  nanrow  streets  and  many  of  the  houses  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  Grermans,  and  finally  expelled  them  firom  the  city. 
This  was  the  last  glorious  event  in  their  history.  The  events  of 
the  French  revohition  affecting  Genoa  have  already  been  al- 
luded to. 

The  Dorian  palace  remains-;  some  of  the  ancient  families  still 
have  a  name  in  Genoa ;  her  marble  palaces  and  dniiches  still 
tower  one  above  another  up  the  sides  of  the  mountain  in  one  mag- 
tiificent  amphitheatre,  but  the  Ldgurian  republic  is  no  more. 
^  The  soul  of  the  city  is.  fled."  It  is  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  its  glory  is  departed. 

Our  healths  have  lieen  kindly  preserved  and  improved.  We 
start  to-morrow  morning  for  Florence,  which  is  distant  five  days' 
journey,  according  to  the  slow  travelling  of  the  veturino,  which 
carries  us  through,  findmg  everything  on  the  road»  for  fifty  firancs 
each,  or  about  ten  dollars. 

My  kind  regards  to  all  firiends.  Peace  be  with  you  and  with 
the  churches  of  Christ.  W.  Fisk. 

On  Tuesday,  January  6,  we  took  our  departure  firom  Genoa 
to  Florence. 

Genoa,  as  you  are  aware,  is  called  the  native  city  of  Columbus. 
He  was  bom,  however,  a  little  out  of  the  city,  where  his  paternal 
house  is  still  standing ;  to  our  regret,  our -time  and  circumstances 
did  not  permit  us  to  visit  it. 

The  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  sloping  hills  and  sunny  vales 
which  we  passed  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Genoa  were  yellow 
with  the  golden  orange  and  citron.  This,  being  the  first  scene  of 
the  kind  we  had  seen,  had  novelty  as  well  as  its  own  rich  beauty  to 
recommend  it.  Here  also,  in  great  abundance,  far  up  the  mount- 
ains, even  in  most  cases  to  their  very  tops,  the  ever-green  olive 
spreads  out  its  branches,  laden,  just  at  this  moment,  with  ripa 
£ruit.  Each  of  these  mountains  might  be  called  Mount  Olivet, 
for  their  entire  slopes,  in  most  cases,  were  terraced,  cultivated, 
and  planted  with  the  olive.  Fig-trees,  too,  were  firequent,  but 
**  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,"  nay,  nor  yet  of  fig-leaves,  and  the 
tree  m  its  undress  is  not  interestingi  except  in  its  associations. 
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Its  branches  aie  crooked,  clumsy,  and  terminating  so  suddenly; 
and  in  such  large  blunt  stems,  that  yon  may  say  of  it,  what  can  be 
said  of  few  other  trees,  it  has  no  twigs. 

In  addition  to  the  interesting  foliage  and  fruits  of  these  mount- 
ains, they  are  spotted  with  isolated  dwellings,  with  clustering  ril* 
lages,  with  churches  and  castles,  to  their  very  sunmiits ;  and  these 
summits  themselves,  in  numerous  instances,  capped  with  fortresses 
and  towers.  The  mountain  scene  also  is  infinitely  Taried,  by 
reason  of  the  sea  in  its  various  bays  and  indentures  upon  the 
coast.  At  one  time  it  throws  in  its  wat^y  arm,  as  if  smiting  in 
its  power  to  invade  the  possessions  of  terra  firmoy  and  subjugate 
the  land  to  its  watery  dominion ;  and  at  another  time  retreating 
before  a  jutting  promontory  of  the  mountain,  which  comes  down 
upon  the  domains  of  the  watery  god  with  abrupt  and  frowning 
aspect,  threateniag,  as  has  often  been  done,  to  take  possession  of 
a  part  of  his  kingdom  by  colonial  avalaAche.  These  frequent 
processions  and  recessions  of  th^  land  and  water,  in  their  apparent 
strife  for  dondnion,  add  nothing  to  the  facilities  of  the  traveller's 
adoancementy  however  much  they-  may  vary  and  beautify  the 
scenery.  It  is,  in  point  of  direct  advancement,  like  travelling  up 
the  doubling  galleries  of  the  Alpine  roads ;  for,  after  travelling  most 
of  the  day,  you  look  back  upon  Genoa,  and  find  it  still  in  your 
own  neighbourhood.  Of  the  city,  and  of  the  entire  coast,  studded 
with  villages  and  indented  with  bays,  and  of  the  mountains,  clothed 
with  olives  and  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  you  have  an  elegant  view 
as  you  look  back  through  one  of  the  three  grottoes  that  you  pass 
on  the  first  day's  journey  from  Grenoa.  The  first  of  these  grottoes 
is  cut  through  under  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  avoid  going  over 
it,  and  is  much  shorter  than  the  grotto  of  the  Echelles  before  spoken 
of;  it  is  also  arched  with  masonry,  which  renders  it  less  rustic 
and  imposing  than  the  Alpine  grotto.  The  other  two  are  near 
each  other,  and  are  cut  through  the  side  of  the  mountain  as  it 
hangs  over  the  sea^  It  seems  as  easy  to  cut  the  road  inside  of  the 
surface  as  to  cut  it  through  on  the  outside  and  build  the  necessary 
protections'against  the  precipice;  and,  in  addition,  the  danger  and 
obstruction  of  avalanches  are  in  this  way  avoided. 

At  length  we  once  more  descended  to  tl|p  seashore,  along  which 
we  passed  two  or  three  miles,  the  most  of  the  way  bordeved  on  the 
water  aide  by  the  flowering  aloe,  that  lives,  and  grows  for  a  ceo- 
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tuiy  oidy  that  it  may  blossom  U>  die ;  and,  00  the  Other  side,  by  ]p|^ 

perpendicular  precipices,  to  Sestri,  the  ancient  Segeste.    Heie 

we  took  lodgings  for  the  night  in  the  Hoiel  de  la  Btlle  Europe^ 

a  house  of  no  great  claims,  whatever  may  be  its  pretensions. 

One  of  our  company  was  so  displeased  with  the  wine,  that,  4xa 

lea¥ii%,  he  offered  the  landlord  to  be  at  tile  e^>ense  of  repainting 

his  sign  if  he  woald  haye  it  painted  with  the  appnqxriate  name  ^ 

of  the  Hotel  de  Fm-a^gre  (Vinegar).    There  are,  howoTer,  more  ^ 

than  one  Hotel  de  Vin-aigre  in  France  and  It|dy ;  for,  although 

they  are  imbowered  with  Tines  which  ]rield  the  finest  of  grapes, 

yet  they  manufacture  the  wine  so  badly  that  it  is  often  nEiiserdl>le« 

The  next  day  we  ascended  the  Bracco,  said  to  be  one  of  the-  t 

loftiest  passages  of  the  Apennines.  Much  of  the  way  the  road, 
which  is  as  fine  as  can  be  conceiyed  of,  being  hard  and  smooth, 
and  of  gradual  ascent,  is  hewn  in  the  sides  of  mopitains  of  marble 
and  slate,  and  carried  hy  magnificent  galleries  oyer  what  seem  to 
be  impassable  eminences.  What«will  not  the  industry  and  perse* 
yerance  of  man  accomplish  ?  One  gazes  at  these  alapendous  sta* 
gings  up  and  down  these  banners  of  the  world,  at  a  loss  which  most 
to  admire,  the  power  that  **  Ossa  on  Pelion  piled,**  or  the  Heayen* 
inspired  enterprise  by  which  diese  pigmies  of  the  earth  ciMistmct 
their  thoroughfares  oyer  these  desolate  and  cloud-capped  mountains. 
I  say  cloud-capped  moimtains ;  but  perhaps  I  should  haye  said, 
rather,  the  cloud-girded  or  cloud-manded  mountains ;  for  our  obser* 
yation  led  us  to  conclude  that  these  mountains  oftener  wore  the 
clouds  around  the  waist  as  a  sone,  or  around  the  shoulders  as  % 
mantle,  than  oyer  the  head  as  a  crown.  At  first  we  were  dis* 
posed  to  regret  that  we  made  this  pass  in  a  foggy  morning,  as  it 
interrupted  our  distant  yiew,  and  diminished  the  interest  of  the 
passage ;  but  we  afterward  found  that  this  loss  was  more  than 
compensated  in  another  way.  We  kept  rising  until  we  penetrated 
the  misty  yeil,  and  found  it  no  poetic  ficti<m  that  mountains  might 
**  wear  sunshine  on  their  brow,  while  tempests  waste  their  fitty  at 
their  feet."  The  mountain  top  was  bright,  the  cloiid  hung  midway 
in  the  air  below  us,  and  such  an  exhibition  was  made  to  our  de* 
lighted  vision  as  neidier  poet  nor  painter  has  ever  delineated.  It 
was  not  a  sea  of  glass».nor  yet  of  water,  and  still  we  could  make  . 
nothing  of  it  but  a  seuy  an  unruffled,  distant  sea,  somewhat  blanched 
by  a  low  mist  hovering  over  the  even  surfoce,  softenii^  the  light     * 
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of  the  mat  mto  ^\oM  wluteiieM»  and  deddngdie  uElOMeMss  of 
the  leflactod  xiys.  There,  too,  were  the  idendLB,  for  to  die  moont^ 
Ai  tofiB,  which -ooeaeionally  loee  abeve  the  Mii&ce,  appeared,  end 
there  were  the'bays,  aad  otob  men  of  that  eea,  winding  up  b»> 
Iween  die  distant  heif^ta.  And  die  dqidia  below !  Here  ima* 
gioation  hed  liiU  play.  How  deep  might  be  the  Mifr-MiftMMcaTenia 
in  diat'while  rea,  orer  wfaidi  we  hong  on  our  aMMntain  galleriea, 
who  cQoU  tdl  ?  JBat  the  lowest  of  them  we  were  destined  to 
iadiom,  not  by  pfaunmet  and  line,  bat  in  oor  own  proper  persons. 
In  oor  descent  we  left  the  region  of  light,  phinged  into  the  aea  of 
mist,  and,  after  boms  of  descent,  foond  oonelTes  tmdemeaih  in* 
stead  of  above  the.%iiy  sea;  its  darii  side  hAng  orer  us,  eadiiding 
the  rajrs  of  the  son,  having,  prerious  to  oor  descent,  aocowting  lo 
aiyearaaaceay  moistened  the  earth  widi  a  gende  shower.  Here  we 
breakiasted,  at  1  P.  M.,  at  a  viBage  caQsd  Borghelto;  thenoe 
ofer  another  moantabio  La  Spesia,  to  loige. 

Withoat,  howeyer,  tiling  the  reader  with  diy  detail  of  each 
day's  labour  and  trsTel,  I  will  ceodnct  him  to  Floraice  in  much 
leM  time  than  it  took  us  to  accomplish  the  coone ;  not,  bowcTer, 
withont  mentioning  one  or  two  incidents  of  the  remainder  of  the 
jooniey.  In  passing  thus  &r  from  Pont  de  JSeatfeomn,  sn  the 
line  between  France  and  Savoy,  we  had  trarelled  all  the  way 
through  die  possessions  of  the  King  of  Ssniinia,  thus  making  the 
endretoorof  his  dominions,  I  might  almost  say,  from  east  to  wesb 
and  from  north  to  south,  travelling  in  it,  smaU  as  it  is,  between 
four  and  fire  hundred  miles.  But  now  we  were  destined  to  pass 
threoi^  two  other  soorereigndes  before  we  reached  the  empire  of 
the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  those  of  Modena  and  Lucca.  We 
were  to  pass  throu^  but  a  corner  of  Modena,  but  enough  of  it  for 
the  puissant  monarch  to  show  his  power  over  unarmed  anddefence- 
less  trfteUers.  At  the  line,  not  only  were  our  passports  demanded, 
according  to  custom,  but  we  were  also  required  to  preeent  our 
ooite  de  jont^e— -oor  biU  of  health.  We  had  none.  **  Tou  cannot 
pass.**  Remonstrance  was  useless ;  we  had  to  go  back  five  miles  to 
Sarsana,  where,  by  buying  a  dinner  of  the  landlord,  and  paying  his 
iacquejf  deplaoewixot  seven pauls, diey  procured ifor us  from  the 
polioe^officere  of  the  town  (who,  by-the-wHr*  neidier  by  themsehnes 
or  by  the  medical  board,  felt  our  pulse  nor  saw  our  frices)  a  cer» 
18  T 
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tificate  that  we  were  in  good  health,  and  free  from  the  infection 
of  any  contagious  disease.  With  this  humbug  we  went  back, 
when,  after  plumbing  our  baggage  without  looking  at  it,  another 
fee  of  a  few  pauls  gained  us  a  passage  through  the  plantation  of 
the  Giand-duke  of  Modena !  This  is  the  only  obstruction,  on  the 
ground  of  health  regulations,  that  we  have  met  with ;  and  whether 
this  was  anything  more  than  a  concerted  scheme  to  get  a  few 
pauls  out  of  us,  I  am  unable  to  say.  One  thing  is  very  clear  in 
my  mind,  and  that  is,  that  this  whale  business  of  examining  pass- 
ports  and  baggage,  and  the  like,  is  but  a  miserable,  despicable  deyice 
of  these  petty  governments  to  support  their  half-starved  emissahes. 
In  travelling  ^m  Paris  to  Florence,  includin|^the  two  places,  my 
passport  has  received  twenty-four  official  endorsements,  and  it  has 
been  examined,  I  think,  a  sliQ  greater  number  of  timea  without 
being  stamped.  Sometimes  it  is  done  gratuitously,  but  in  most  in- 
stances custom,  if  not  llw,  requires  a  fee  for  proving  to  your  jailer, 
as  you  enter  his  prison-house  (for  so  all  these  military  governments 
have  been  appropriately  called),  by  official  documents,  that  you 
are  an  honest  man ;  and  you  are  not  only  to  prove  it  when  you 
enter  the  kingdom,  but  you  must  prove  it  over  and  over  again. 
When  you  enter  a  city,  your  name,  the  gate,  and  hour  of  passing 
it,  mtist  all  be  entered ;  and  when  you  leave  the  same  ceremony 
must  be  gone  through  with ;  and  if,  through  ignorance  or  other- 
wise, you  happen  to  fail  of  getting  all  the  signatures  at  any  place, 
you  are  sent  back  vrithout  ceremony,  perhaps  scores  of  miles ; 
nay,  you  may  think  yourself  well  off  if  you  escape  thus.  One 
of  our  countrymen  recorded,  in  one  of  those  public  books  kept  in 
almost  every  hotel  in  this  country  in  which  travellers  vnrite  their 
names  and  their  commendations  of  the  house,  that,  for  one  of  these 
mistakes  in  obtaining  a  proper  signature,  he  was  arrested  and  con- 
ducted away  as  a  prisoner;  and,  after  much  delay  and  expense, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  his  liberty  by  applying  to  higher  authority. 
The  traveller  will  meet  with  nothing  more  annoying  than  these  in- 
terruptions; and  the  more  insignificant  the  petty  state  through 
which  he  passes,  the  mora  he  is  harassed  by  these  public  robbers. 
The  entire  system  is  an  outrsge  upon  civilized  society,  and  ou^t  to 
be  made  a  subject  of  inftmational  negotiation,  until  this  refinement 
on  feudal  tyranny  shall  be  banished.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  France 
will  see  the  proprie^  of  shaking  off  this  mean,  despicable,  sue- 
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picious,  gailt«c(Hrvicting  practicey  and  set  a  noble  example  of  re* 
fonn  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  As  I  am  now  in  the  spirit 
of  complaining,  I  will  say  a  woid  respecting  our  own  goyemment 
as  connected  with  this  system.  As  things  now  are,  it  becomes 
lieeessary  for  our  consuls,  in  di£ferent  places,  to  vise  or  endorse 
the 'passports,  and  for  this  they  are  obliged  to  charge  the  poor  t];^Y- 
eller  two  dollars  each ;  I  say  obliged^  for  this,  in  some  •instances, 
is  all  the  compensation  the  consul  gets  for  his  offici^iElbnrices. 
He  is  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  his  fellow-citizens  (or  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  consul  is  not  always  ourfel^ 
louMnHzen\  and  for  all  this  official  protection,  protection  that 
government  owes  iff  citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad^  he  is 
obliged,  much  to  his  own  mortification,  to  charge  for  the  signa* 
ture  of  his  name  a  paltry  fee.  He  is  unable  frequently  to  con- 
ceal  his  mortification  when  ezactinff  thia  fee«  This  is  a'  shame  to 
the  American  gpremment.  With  an  OTerfloidng  treasury,  by 
which  she  might  allow  a  fsur  compensation  to  aU  her  officers,  she 
neyertheless  sends  her  agents  abroad  tonmite  with  and  keep  in 
countenance  the  execrable  policy  of  other  governments,  by  picking 
the  pocket  of  every  passing  traveller.  "Wbo  will  see  to  this  thinj^ 
and  correct  our  beggarly  policy  in  this  matter  ? 

The  custom-house  regulations  have  more  plausibility  for  their 
existence  than  this  passport  system,  and  yet  they  are  executed 
with  far  less  exactness.  Any  man  may  buy  his  peace  of  the  officer 
of  customs  for  a  few  pauls.  Our  trunks  were  not  opened  by  an 
officer  fiK>m  the  French  line  to  Florence,  although  we  travelled 
through  three  sovereignties  and  entered  a  fourth.  Indeed,  the  of* 
ficers  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  us  that  for  two,  three,  or  four  pauls, 
as  the  case  might  be,  we  might  pass  unmolested ;  otherwise  we 
must  be  delayed,  perhaps  one  or  two  hours,  and  have  our  baggage 
unpacked  and  rummaged,  and  even  then  they  wcAild  be  very  sure 
to  light  on  a  book,  or  some  trifle  by  which  they  would  still  exact 
their  fee. 

Lucca,  which  was  the  next  empire  we  passed  after  Modena,  is 
a  nuserable  place ;  not  that  the  soil  is  poor,  for  this  is  rich  and 
fertile  all  the  way  from  Sarsana  tp  Florence ;  but  the  inhabitants 
IcNik  wretched,  and  seem  to  be  subjected  to  great  hardships  for  a 
miserable  existence.  *  What  can  it  mean,  that  here  is  a  land  like, 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  yet  teeming  with  such  a  wretched  pqpulor 
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tion?  There  is  gaOt  somewheKe.  Who  Imaukeii  the  bread  from 
the  poor,  and  filled  the  land  with  beggary  and  aqvalid  porertj  1 
Let  those  concerned  see  to  it,  for  the  day  of  retribution  is  at  hand. 
Beggars  constantly  assailed  us  in  the  pubUc  road,  and  many  others 
looked  as  though  they  might  with  propriety  be  furnished  with  a 
earte  de  pauvrete  to  beg.  One  special  exhibition  met  us  frequently 
in  this  ride.  The  weather  was  extremely  cold  for  Italy,  so  thai 
the  streams  were  freezing  at  the  edges,  and  the  still  ponds  of 
water  were  frozen  over ;  the  wind  was  cold  and  piercing,  and  yet 
the  females  were  everywhere,  almost,  on  the  roodywashmg  in  the 
cold  streams ;  scores  of  them  might  be  seen  staiyliBg  in  the  nmning 
water  -up  to  their  knees,  remaining  probably^r  hours  m  this  sit- 
uation. I  had  seen  the  poor  women  of  France  waidiing  in  the 
Seine,  in  a  cold  winter  day,  reaching  orer  die  sides  of  kng 
scows,  fitted  up  with  a  roof  and  moored  in  the  stream  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  this  I  thought  was  at  least  uncomfortable ;  but  to  be 
turned  into  the  stream  feet  and  hands,  at  this  inclement  season, 
appeared  unsafe,  if  not  insupportable.  It  is  not  the  fashiott  of  the 
oountry,  either  in  France  or  Italy,  to  wash  in  warm  water,  and  Uiere 
is  for  this  a  very  good  reason ;  they  cannot  afiford  fuel  to  heat  it, 
and  therefore  they  wash  in  the  rivers  and  brooks.  Iliese  poor 
creatures,  after  washing  all  day  in  this  situation,  and  after  wring- 
ing out  their  clothes,  and  carrying  them  home  in  a  tub  upon  their 
heads,  some  of  them,  perhaps,  a  mile  up  a  steep  mountain,  have 
no  fire  to  sit  down  by,  and  spend  a  winter  evening  in  diawing  tho 
rheumatism  out  of  their  chilled  and  almost  frozen  limbs.  They 
have  a  stone  hovel,  perhaps ;  oh,  how  many  of  these  wretched^ 
cheerless  lodges  have  I  seen — a  stone  hovel !  The  lower  story 
is  a  stable  for  the  cow  or  the  donkey,  if  they  have  one,  surrounded 
and  filled  vrith  filth  at  any  rate,  and  die  upper  story  covered  vrith 
rough  flat  stones,  floored  with  the  same,  vrithout  fire,  without  glass 
windows,  and  filled  with  dirty,  ragged  children. 

In  the  city  of  Lucca,  which  is  Uie  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  we  were  surrounded  with  beggars ;  and,  wherever  we 
went,  were  watched  and  followed  by  soldiers  and  spies,  who 
6eemed  suspicious  that  we  had  come  to  take  away  their  place  and 
nation.  If  we  went  into  a  church,  they  would  enter  and  kneel 
near  us,  but  were  watching  us  rather  than  saying  their  prayers ; 
if  we  went  into  the  street,  they  followed  us  thither ;  and  if  we 
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walked  id>out  the  town,  tbey  followed  uA  still.  In  shorty  we  were 
glad  to  leave  this  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  honoured* 
in  the  days  of  Julius  CsMsr,  with  his  taking  up  his  winter^arters 
there ;  and  thither  most  of  the  Roman  nobility  came  to  visit  him, 
insomuch  that  there  were  said  to  have  been  two  hundted  Roman 
senators  in  the  city  at  one  time.  Subsequently,  and  for  many  cen* 
tunes,  it  was  a  free  city,  and  had  **Libert€u^  inscribed  upon  its 
gates.  But  the  name  has  been  effaped,  and  the  thing  itself  lost* 
Upon  her  gates  Ichdbod  should  now  be  inscribed,  for  her  glory  it 
departed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

To  PtcikMMr  D.  D.  Whedfln*  €f  ths  Wedejwi  Untfcnitf. 

Mt  bxar  Professor, 

On  entering  Florence  we  found  lodgings  at  the  Hotel  de  Vtth 
de  XjondreSy  an  excellent  house,  and  reasonable  in  price.  The 
next  day  was  Sabbath,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  Protestant  wor* 
ship'  in  English.  A  doorkeeper  requested  a  fee  of  three  pauls 
for  each  seat;  a  fee  which,  however  revolting  the  charge  might 
seem  at  first,  we,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  paid  most  eheerfully» 
and  were  glad  in  this  way  to  contribute  our  mite  towards  the  sup« 
port  of  divine  worship,  for  English  and  American  Protestants,  in  the 
heart  of  a  Cathdic  country.  That  such  worship  is  permitted  iii 
these  states  is  a  triumph  over  old  prejudices  which  augurs  well 
of  the  future  ;  especially  when  I  add  that,  not  only  in  English, 
but  in  Italian  also,  Protestant  worship  is  maintained  here  in  Flor- 
ence. We  found,  also,  Protestant  service  in  Genoa ;  and  it  is 
held,  we  were  informed,  in  the  other  principal  cities  of  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  in  Naples,  and  Rome  itself. 

We  devoted  the  following  week  to  seeing  the  wonders  of  art  in 
this  interesting  city,  sometimes  styled  the  Athens  of  Italy.  I  say 
interesting^  but  not  for  what  the  city  is  so  much  as  for  what  it 
contains.*    The  general  character  of  the  dty,  like  other  Italian 


•  Tliere  w  moeh  of  hittoifeal  mtenvt  eoDBeetad  with  th*  Tuioat  palani,  dee.  of 
flonnee ;  but  an  ■Uurion  now  to  ttee  would  bo  todiow,  and,  for  wi  pupoie.  uaoloot. 
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citiesyU  Ml  Tery  pleasant;  tho  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  booses 
high,  which  renders  the  rooms  dark ;  and,  as  if  eager  to  shut  out 
what  little  light  there  is,  it  is  usual  to  extend  the  eaves,  or  jet  ol 
the  roofs  oat  four  or  six  feet  from  the  wall*  This,  in  a  narrow 
street,  almost  brings  the  opposite  eaves  together.  This  practice 
of  narrow  streets,  high  houses,  and  projecting  roofs,  appears  to 
be  common  throughout  Italy;  and,  although  it  transforms  their 
bouses  into  gloomy  prisons,  and  seems,  to  a  resident  in  a  more 
northern  and  healthy  climate,  an  outrage  upon  all  taste  and  pro- 
priety, yet  in  this  climate  it  has  its  advantages.  The  houses  in 
summer  are  much  more  comfortable,  and,  so  far  as  the  malaria  is 
concerned,  much  more  healthy,  for  they  interrupt  the  death-bear- 
ing vapour,  and  protect  the  inhabitants  from  its  fatal  contact.  In 
winter,  also,  the  tramcmtane  vnnds,  which  are  piercing  and  un- 
healthy, are  measurably  shut  out.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
kinds  of  diseases  are  greatly  aggravated  by  these  close,  pent-up,' 
dirty  cities ;  the  cholera,  for  instance.  It  is  on  this  account,  in 
part,  doubtless,  that  this  latter  disorder  was  so  fatal  in  Genoa  and 
some  other  Italian  cities  the  past  season.  Indeed,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  Florence  can  escape  being  visited  with  frequent  conta- 
gious epidemics.  Every  warm  day  while  we  were  there  a  most 
offensive  effluvia  saluted  our  olfactory  nerves  as  we  walked  the 
sfteets ;  and,  if  die  smell  was  not  sufficient  to  make  one's  stomach 
heave,  the  sight  of  the  eye,  one  would  think,  might  produce  that 
effect ;  all  kinds  of  nuisances  are  committed  in  the  street,  and  that 
in  open  day,  without  any  apparent  shame  or  attempt  at  conceal- 
ment. One  cannot  but  laugh  at  his  own  misconceptions,  when 
the  sober  realitj  dissipates  the  delusions  with  which  poesy  and 
romance  have  invested  Italy.  He  comes  with  an  imagination 
glowing  with  blue  skies,  and,  spicy  breezes,  and  ambrosial  sweets, 
and  he  finds  his  room  so  dark  at  midday,  frequently,  that  he  needs 
a  lamp,  and  the  air  around  him  highly  impregnated,  it  is  true,  but 
with  anything  rather  than  an  agreeable  fragrance.  I  speak  now 
of  the  cities  and  villages.  Vfell  may  one  writer  have  said  that 
doacinai  the  ancient  Roman  goddess  of  cleanliness,  or  rather  of 
filth  and  odour,  had  fled  the  country,  and  taken  up  her  residence 
at  the  North ;  he  says,  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel ;  but 


Asr  eM  wmUbC  dtlrils  of  iUi  kisA  wta  fisd  dMA  spu  €Qt  to  Ib^ 
Lady  Moqptf  ■  Itilr. 
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I  would  say,  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;*  for  al^ough  th^ 
cities  of  England  haye  not  generally  so  much  of  the  most  iiffenrive 
kind  <tf  dirt  that  abounds  in  Italian  cities,  still  my  observation 
thus  &r  has  inclined  me  to  the  opinion  that  the  English  cities 
bear  no  comparison  with  ours  for' cleanliness.  I  think,  howcTeii 
in  England,  it  is  more  the  fault  of  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere  than 
of  the  people. 

Florence  is  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  six  miles  in  circumfer* 
ence,  contains  about  eighty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the  capi* 
tal  of  Tuscany  (whidi  was  the  ancient  EtruriaX  and  the  residence 
of  the  grand«duke.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river  Amo^ 
over  which  are  four  Tery  good  bridges.  It  contains  Tsrious 
churches,  palaces,  piasssas,  and  public  statues,  which  are  worthy 
of  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  but  which,  if  described  in  detail,  would, 
at  best,  be  a  dry  story,  unless  one  had  a  greater  skill  at  this  kind 
of  delineation  than  I  haye.  A  general  notice,  however,  of  what 
is  most  interesting,  cannot  firil  to  be  desirable ;  and  if  but  tolerably 
executed,  must,  to  one  unacquainted,  be  interesting. 

The  Rw/ai  Gallery.  This  is  a  collection  of  statuary  and  paint* 
ings,  ancient  and  modem,  made  by  the  successive  soTereigns  of 
Tuscany,  and  especiaUy  by  the  Medici  family.  The  princes  o{ 
this  family,  who  appear  to  owe  their  first  elevation  to  wealth  ao^ 
cumulated  in  the  commerce  of  the  Leyant,  applied  k  portion  of 
their  yast  means  to  the  encoursgement  of  the  arts  and  of  literature, 
and  to  the  collection  of  the  most  rare  specimens  of  the  ancient 
artists  that  had  surviyed  the  vnreck  of  Uie  northern  barbarians. 
The  works  of  the  most  celebmted  artists  of  modem  times,  togedier 
with  the  antiques,  are  arranged  in  three  long  corridors,  two  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  each,  and  one  of  nine^-seven  feet,  and 
numerous  side  cabineu  and  halls,  making  in  the  whole,  I  think, 
about  twenty-two.  The  ceilings  of  most  of  these*  apartments  are 
painted  with  elegant  firescoes  by  the  first  artists.  Here  are  ar* 
ranged  ancient  busts  of  the  most  eminent  men ;  here  also  is  a 
great  number  of  vicient  sarcophagi,  statues,  and  bronzes ;  here  are 
medals,  inscriptions,  gems,  Egyptian  antiquities,  yases,  and  paint* 
tags.  The  paintings  are  of  all  the  different  schools,  yiz.,  Tuscan, 
Italian,  Dutch,  Flemieh,  French,  and  Venetian,  and  are  arranged  in 

•  The  reader  wfflbetr  in  mind  that  I  had  not  yet  teen  HoUttidiMr  the  Math  (tflM^ 
Oonpaiad  with  thafonMr,  oar  eitiMiMfiiair;  aiklcaiivafed  with  the  tattn^thtdliM 
of  Toocenr  ova  dooalr. 
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separate  ^binets.  Here  are  portraita  of  nearly  three  hundred 
painters,  mostly  executed  by  themselyes.  The  cabinet  of  gema 
is  most  splendid,  and  it  seems,  in  the  various  ingenious  forms  into 
which  they  have  been  wrought,  that  much  time  of  the  greatest 
artists  has  been  employed  on  these  splendid  baubles.  MillionSy 
perhaps,  of  value  are  concentrated  in  this  one  cabinet 

But  the  great  centre  of  attraction  is  the  cabinet  called  the  Trib- 
une. Here,  among  other  ancient  statues  and  elegant  paintings, 
is  the  famous  Venus  de  Medici^  that  c?tef  di^fwre  of  art,  the 
heau  ideal  of  beauty,  the  wonder  of  the  world.  This  statue  was 
found  in  Adrian's  villa  at  Rome,  and  is  very  generally  attributed 
to  Praxiteles,  the  Greek  artist,  and,  if  correctly,  it  has  been  in  be- 
ing between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  hundred  years,  as  Prax* 
iteles  flourished  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era !  This  goddess  has  not  passed  down  the  stream  of  time, 
in  some  of  the  most  troublous  eras  of  history,  without  loss.  It 
is  indeed  wonderful  that  she  could  have  escaped  with  only  the 
loss  of  one  arm  and  part  of  the  other,  and  some  small  fractures 
in  •ther  parts.  These .  all,  however,  have  been  restored  with 
great  care  and  skill,  so  as  not  to  mar  the  general  appearance  of 
the  statue ;  though,  perhaps,  the  restorations  are  not  equal  to  the 
original.  The  position  is  modest,  if  a  female  figure  in  a  state 
of  perfect  nudity  can  have  that  epithet  applied  to  it,  and  the 
body  and  limbs  are  most  beautifully  fashioned ;  but  the  head  is 
too  small,  and  phrenologists  say  she  has  every  indication  of 
being  a  fool.  Although  I  have  no  great  faith  in  phrenology,  I 
must  confess  there  is  nothing  in  the  countenance  or  head  of 
this  Venus  that  would  lead  me  to  admire  her  if  she  Was  flesh 
and  blood ;  as  a  work  of  art,  however,  it  is  undoubtedly  admi- 
rably This  would  accord  with  my  own  judgment;  and  this  I 
must  concede,  at  any  rate,  because  aU  the  world  have  so  decided. 
I  confess  I  am  not  as  enthusiastic  an  admirer  of  statuary  a$  some, 
especially  of  imitations  of  the  human  frame.  As  forms  alone  are 
the  province  of  the  sculptor,  he  is  limited  in  his  sphere.  He  can- 
not portray  those  workings  of  the  immortal  mind  in  the  counte- 
nance, and  those  flashings  of  intellectual  fire  in  the  eye,  which  out- 
weigh every  other  visible  attribute  of  the  *'  human  form  divine.'* 
However,  I  have  no  objection  to  marble  men  and  women ;  they 
certainly  have  their  interest;  but  long  may  the  time  be  before 
naked  human  figures  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  American  shores. 
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At  preaenty  siich  an  exhibition  woiiU.  not  be  tolerated ;  and  it  ia 
at  &8t  one  of  the  objecta  that  suiprise  us,  that  men  and  women 
can  mingle  iogethexi  and  ezamincf,  without  embaixaaament,  theae 
undraped  worka  of  art :  yet  ao  it  is ;  and  American  ladiea,  whO| 
like  the  reat  of  their  sex,  readily  fall  into  the  faahions  of  timea 
and  placea,  soon  become  familiar  to  such  exhibitiona. 

Another  Venus  has  risen  up  at  Florence,  in  modem  days,  from 
the  chisel  of  CanoTa,  which^  in  the  opinion  of  some,  hrals  the 
antique.  Although  this  Vemia  ia  not  in  the  galler;,  but  in  the 
Palazzo  Pittij  of  which  I  ahall  speak  presently,  yet,  as  these 
two  editions  of  the  goddess  of  love  are  generally  spoken  of  to* 
gether,  I  will  here  say  that  Canova'a  Venus  eyidently  haa  the  ad« 
vantage  of  the  other  in  that  ahe  haa  a  drapery  thrown  around 
her,  which,  instead  of  concealing,  rather  heightens  her  charms ;  and 
also,  that  she  haa,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  a  better  head  and  a 
nobler  countenance ;  but  the  limbs  and  general  form  are  in  other 
respects  inferic».  But  to  be  only  inferior  to  the  former  is  great 
merit;  and  to  be  superior  in  any  respect  is  more  meritorioua 
still.  Canora was agreat artiat,and itmay be  hmg befereanother 
will  rise  up  to  fill  his  place. 

In  tfab  same  Odbinet  of  Ae  Tribune  are  various  other  admi» 
Table  statues  and  paintings,  such  as  Apollo^  the  Knife-whetter, 
&;c.,  of  the  former ;  and  ei  the  latter,  two  Venusea  by  Titian,  St. 
John  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  another  St  John  and  two  odier  pictuiea 
by  Raphael,  and  several  others  by  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  other 
celebjrated  masters.  One  can  fonn  but  an  imperfect  conception 
of  this  gallery  of  the  arta  until  he  has  seen  it,  or  one  similar. 
MoDths  might  be  spent  in  it  without  exhausting  the  subjects. 

Palazzo  Pitti.  This  palace  is  so  named  after  a  noble  Floren* 
tine,  who  began  to  build,  but  was  not  able  to  finish  it.  It  is  now  the 
palace  of  the  Crron-duc,  who,  however,  does  not  reside  heze,  but 
has  a  more  domestic  palace  near  by  for  his  family  residence. 
He  building  itself  has  been  compared,  in  its  external  aspect,  to  a 
prison  ;  but  to  me  it  has  a  grand  and  an  interesting  appearance. 
It  is  an  imposing  structure,  with  a  rusticated  basement,  and  the 
whole  finished  after  the  Florentine  style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  connected  with  beautiful  gardens,  which  are  1yd  out  on  a 
plan  very  different  from  the  public  grounds  called  gardens  which 
we  had  seen  in  France.    The  growth  was  principally  shrubbery 
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of  evergreensy  and  hence,  through  the  winter,  it  is  dressed  in  beau- 
tifol  foliage.  The  day  we  were  in  it  was  remarkably  warm  for 
the  season,  which,  together  with  the  verdant  appearance  of  the 
gromids,  served  to  transport  us  suddenly  from  the  severe  winter 
we  had  been  experiencing  the  preceding  days  into  the  delights  and 
Terdure  of  summer.  The  grounds  are  on  a  side  hill,  from  the 
upper  part  of  which  we  had  a  most  splendid  view,  not  only  of  the 
city,  but  of  the  environs,  the  neighbouring  villas,  the  luxuriant 
plains,  and  the  more  distant  mountains ;  a  view  which,  in  our 
country,  would  be  perfect  enchantment,  but  which,  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Italy,  is  here  attended  with  such  associations  as  de- 
tact  greatly  from  the  charms  of  vision.  These  plains,  methinks, 
are  rife  with  a  beggarly  population ;  and  that  dazzling  array  of 
glowing  white  walls,  throwing  back  the  rays  of  an  Italian  sun,  is 
nothing  but  coarse  stucco,  daubed  upon  coarser  stone  walls  of 
cheerless  and  dirty  edifices. 

But  let  us  go  inside  of  this  palace ;  and  why  should  I  take  the 
reader  within  ?  fw  I  cannot  go  round  these  splendid  apartments 
in  my  description.  Through  a  large  suite  of  rooms  the  eye  rests 
continually  on  the  first  paintings  of  the  first  artists ;  such  as  Ra- 
phael, Rubens,  Titian,  Andrea  del  dano,  Oario  Dolci,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Guido,  and  numerous  others.  The  best  of  them,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  Mars  escaping  from  the  arms  of  Venus,  by 
Rubens.  There  are  also  two  or  three  unrivalled  Madonas,  espe- 
cially one  by  Raphael.  One  of  these  looms,  the  largest,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  in  the  suite,  is  the  most  splendid,  on  the  whole,  that  I 
ever  beheld.  The  ceUing  has  a  magnificent  fresco  painting  of 
Homer's  Council  of  the  Gods,  the  walls  are  entirely  covered  with 
the  most  splendid  paintings,  and  the  room  set  off  with  elegant 
marble  ubles,  with  mosaic  work  of  pietra  dura.  The  mouldings 
were  gilded,  and  the  wainscoting  of  the  room  was  rich  silk  tapes- 
try, and  all  the  furniture  in  corresponding  style.  One  gazes  with 
ceaseless  wonder  at  the  triumphs  of  genius  and  of  art. 

Much  of  interest  is  lost  in  these  galleries  of  Italian  paintings 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  subject:  Christ  on  the 
Cross,  and  Christ  taken  down  from  the  Cross,  the  Madona,  the 
Holy  Fami^,  Mary  Magdalen,  John  the  Baptist,  dec,  are  re- 
peated and  repeated  until  one  is  weary  of  the  sight.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  die  artist  himself  is  entitled  to  so  much 
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for  success  in  these  oft-repeated  sal^ects;  for  he  has 
copies  before  him  from  ^hich,  by  selection  and  combination,  he 
may  make  an  excellent  picture  without  any  originality  of  genius. 
There  is  also  so  much  quaintness  and  fiction  in  many  of  these 
designs,  that  one  cannot  but  be  disgusted.  The  Holy  Family,  for 
instance,  is  generally  painted  with  a  little  boy,  designed  for  John 
the  Baptist ;  but  how  he  became  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Joseph  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  Virgin  is  often  gorgeously 
attired ;  sometimes  represented  as  a  queen ;  and,  in  a  great  ma* 
jority  of  cases,  whether  in  births,  or  crucifixions,  or  circumcisions 
(for  there  are  a  number  of  these  latter),  there  arenumesous  celes- 
tial beings,  in  the  foim  of  cherubs,  peeping  through  the  clouds, 
and  bearing  wreaths  and  crowns.  In  addition  to  the  paintings  in 
these  apartments  there  are  most  costly  ai|d  splendid  mosaic  tables, 
elegant  clocks  and  cabinets,  and,  finally,  the  Venus  of  CanoTa  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Adjoining  the  PUH  palace  is  the  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
This  has  a  most  splendid  collection  of  anatomical  preparations  in 
wax.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  in  his  work  on  Change  of  Air,  icc^  that 
dthough  these  preparations  are  not  *' particularly  correct,"  they 
are  sufficiently  so  for  general  scientific  purposes.  Thej  are  not 
so  much,  howcTer,  a  collection  of  the  system  diseased  as  of  all 
parts  of  the  healthy  subject,  in  erery  possible  aspect  of  dissection, 
and  at  erery  possible  age,  before  and  after  birth.  The  spongy 
and  thick-leafed  plants  also,  that  cannot  be  preserred,  are  here  all 
formed  in  wax ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  and  what  excels  all  the 
rest,  is  the  representaticm  of  the  plague,  which  is  so  perfect  and 
so  horrible,  that  the  sensation  produced  by  looking  at  it  is  exces- 
sively painful.  Here  are  dead  bodies  in  all  the  different  stages 
of  putreCsK^tion,  with  rats,  and  bugs,  and  other  yennin  rioting  upon 
the  unburied  carcasses.  It  is  horribly  true  to  the  life,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  to  the  death.  There  is  also  a  fine  and  extensire  col- 
lection of  stuffed  birds,  beasts,  and  reptiles,  with  an  equally  fine 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  petrifactions. 

The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  city» 
is  interesting,  especially  as  it  shows  the  histcny  of  Uie  art  of  paint- 
ing, from  its  rude  character  in  the  twelfth  century  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  To  this  collection  each  of  the  proUges  of  goremment, 
who  are  supported  at  Rome  at  the  public  expense,  are  obliged  to 
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furnish  a  picture  Ut  t»ck  of  the  two  jears  they  are  thus  nppotted. 
Thb  fine  arts  are  cuItiTated  in  Tiucany  at  tbe  espenae  of  covmon 
edncati<Hi  and  general  comfort ;  nay,  I  may  say,  at  the  expense  td 
fodd  for  the  poor.  IIk  government  can-do  very  httle  foicoiBmoa 
tAotAa  or  colleges  even,  but  it  can  send  erery  promisiog  yotmg  - 
artist  to  Rome,  to  be  educated  two  yean  at  the  public  expense, 
and  it  can  build  a  royal  chapel  which  costs  millions. 

In  the  same  building  ^th  the  Academy  of  Aits  is  the  manufac- 
tore  of  fietra  dura,  oc  hard  stone.  It  is  a  mosaic,  which,  instead 
of  being  wrought  and  shaded  with  painted  ^ass,  like  ordinary 
mosaics,  is  wroogfat  in  a  tablet  of  slate  or  marble,  with  precious 
'•ttmes  of  the  natural  colonr;  the  only  manufacture  of  die  kind, 
it  is  said,  in  the  world ;  and,  like  that  of  the  Royal  Gobelin  Upes- 
try  in  Pahs,  it  is  whol^  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
artists  are  allowed  to  work  for  no  one  else.  This  seems  a  hard 
case  too,  for  the  poor  fellows  only  receive,  we  were  infonned,  a 
half  a  crown  a  day  for  labouring  at  one  of  the  most  extrandioaiy 
arts  in  the  worid,  without  the  most  distant  hope  of  promotion,  or 
even  the  slightest  public  reputation.  So  much  for  absolute  au- 
thority.   This  is  state  slavery. 

l^e  great  difficulty  in  this  work  is  to  match  the  stones  with 
the  requisite  shades.  To  this  end  all  tbe  rariegated  cdoun  of 
the  most  beautifiil  stones  and  gems  are  procured  and  arranged  for 
the  use  of  the  aitist.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this 
kind  of  manufacture ;  one  table,  which  was  pointed  out  to  us,  and 
which  was  neariy  fini^ed  for  the  altar  of  the  royal  chapel,  had 
employed  twelve  persons  for  eight  years,  and  would  cost  twen^ 
thousand  crowns.  Indeed,  a  great  portion  of  the  iodustiy  of  this 
manufacture  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  devoted  to  this 
chapel,  generally  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Hedici.  Hence,  in 
this  connexion,  it  may  be  in  place  to  apeak  of  this  chapel.  It  is 
designed  not  so  much  for  a  place  of  worship  as  for  a  public  moo- 
omenL  It  was  conmenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  still  ^  from  being  completed.  Three  hundred 
woriunen  were  at  one  time  employed  upon  it.  It  is  an  octagon 
figure,  and  is  literally  encased  wiUi  marble  and  precious  stones, 
and  much  of  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  tbe  Flor- 
entine mosaic.  It  is  thus  that  for  mere  purposes  of  pride  and 
show  princes  emporerish  their  subjects,  and  so  exhaust  the  re< 
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sources  x>f  the  comUy,  tliaC  they  ha^e  ito  M01M  of  ittetiiting  the 
Sufferings  ot  enlightening  the  ignoiMce  of  theit  sc^jeets^ 

But  I  hasten  to  glam^  at  one  oi"  two  other  subjects,  laid  katiro 
Florence,  for  I  feel  Aat  I  have  delayed  here  already  too  long. 
The  Cathedral,  or  Duomoy  &  nutjestie  buitdiiig,  was  fini^ed  m  1445» 
said  to  foe  four  histtdi^  and  twen^-eix  Paris  feet  in  lengtb.  IPba 
building  is  cased  eOLtemally  by  white  and  blftck  polished  marble^ 
and  beside  it  is  a  Campinde^  or  tower  of  a  qusdasagidar  fomiy  twv 
hundred  and  eighty  Paris  feet  in  height,  of  Uack  and  red  pushed 
marble.  It  is  counted  the  finest  in  Italy,  but  to  Me  both  edifices 
have  a  very  quaint  a|^>earance ;  noTerthekss,  diey  are  megnifi-r 
cent.  The  Baptistiy,  in  the  same  group,  conesponda  with  tte 
Duomo  and  the  Campinile,  and  is  Covered  wkh  a  dooe.  Th# 
doors  are  of  bronse,  and  aire^  00  fine  tfait  Uieh4^  An^le  saM 
**  they  deserred  to^  hate  been  the  gales  of  petfa^Bee,*' 

The  CkieaaiiSi.  Croce,  or  ChtHrch  of  the  Holy  Cross>  is  parti^^ 
ularly  interestkig  for#M  tdmbs  of  the  great  mok  who  «re  buried  us 
it.  First  mid  foremost  is  that  of  Mkhael  Aogeio  himself,  one  of 
the  siiblimesf  geniuses  of  hitf  or  Miy  age,  and  a^  noUe  <diattpioii.fbr 
the  independence  of  Ins  country.  He  ^bed  at  Rome  isi  IdMy  te 
the  eighty-i^th  year  of  hie  age,  hot  his  body  was  remoted  te^ 
Florence  and  buried  here.  Here  aha  is  A«  tosDib  of  Alfieri,  ih» 
great  Italian  tragedian,  who  left  his  natiye  country,  Ptedb(0MI,  iA 
disgust  at  the  arbitrary  chanieter  of  the  goveniment,  and  went  Uf 
Florence  lo  Bve  and  die ;  Ais  is  by  Canora.  Here  also  is  the^ 
tomb  of  MaehiaTefli,  whose  memory  is  honoured,  although  aN^ 
kinds  of  opprobium  harre  been  heaped  upon  him,  until  M^cMObeU 
Kan  poKey  has  comef  to  be  an  epidiet  of  pro^rbiai  repMackr^ 
Here,  too,  is  a  monument  of  Galileo,  the  great  astronondery  whiP 
wae  at  first  buried  in  unconsecmted  ground  because  m  supMfti* 
tious  age  dieught  his  pUIosophical  <ihseo?«ries  savoured  ef  besisy  f 
And  here  is  a  momn^em  of  Dahte,  the  fether  of  Italian  paetiry  aftdt- 
the  great  advocate  of  Italian  liberty.  AA  diese,  and  mady  4A$Pi 
which  I  cannot  mention,  have  ^lendid  neuumeiits,  seme  of  Asav 


»  Ktchisfjdli  diftiDfa^lied  hiiatelf  more  Qmo  obot  in  opponUon  to  the  Medieeen  tyr- 
ttmjr.  This  brougta  bim  to  tlie  tortdM  in  one  IttiCUMto,  and  toft  liitt  tt>  Ihemiptffmdtal 
«rffiete  povertr;  ■a«yec,Si  luS^MrftcaDid  «HMMM.»htfle«aewidflf  Ipomw 
iBilrltt»^JHMilailloil«tCWadiiMMftlecMDoe!  GfwtiL  BatwbydidiMwnteHr 
Wm  H  BoC  for  raMODt  and  for  porpoeei  tbmt  mon  pioperi J  allow  hie  abbcnf^^ 
raCte  Uttd  I1I0  appnibedsii 
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designed  by  the  fint  masters*  It  is  a  rich  feast  to  rant  such  a 
church  as  this;  there  is  something  in  the  assodalion  with  die 
mighty  dead,  whose  names  have  sounded  over  the  earth,  and 
whose  immortal  genius  has  contributed  to  elevate  the  human 
race,  that  &r  excels  any  other  monuments,  however  splendid. 
It  %  but  their  ashes  that  slumber  here,  we  grant ;  but  there  is 
a  propriety  in  honouring  them,  and  treating  their  renuiins  with 
respect.  Who  can  gaze  upon  the  tombs  of  such  men,  whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  the  mausoleum  itself,  without  strong 
emotions  ?  It  is  this  feeling  of  our  nature  which,  carried  to  ex- 
cess, has  led  to  that  superstitious  and  idolatrous  veneration  for 
relics  and  images  so  common  in  Catholic  countries;  and  it  is 
the  excessive  cultivation  of  this  principle  that  makes  the  Italians 
more  tenacious  than  perhaps  any  other  pcic^le  of  the  remains  and 
ashes  of  their  great  men.  Although,  in  their  lifetime,  their  Pe« 
trarchs,  and  Dantes,  and  Boccaccios,  and  Macfaiavellis,  and  Gali- 
leos were  persecuted,  banished,  and  tortured,  yet  the  tyranny, 
die  caprice,  or  the  bigotry  whidi  led  to  this  passes  away  with  the 
age,  and  the  immortal  geniuses  that  have  shone  forth  in  their  works 
brighten  after  their  death,  until  rival  cities,  who  vied  with  each 
other  in  discarding  the  living,  are  ready  to  claim  the  honour  of 
affording  a  resting-place  fnr  the  dead,  and  of  enforcing  that  claim, 
as  they  have  sometimes  done,  even  at  the  eq>ense  of  a  national 
war.  Abused,  however,  as  this  is — as  what  law  of  our  nature 
may  not  be  abused?— etill,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  veneration  for 
whatever  has  been  associated  with  such  minds,  and  especially  for 
their  m<»tal  remains,  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature,  and  has  a  tendency  both  U>  improve  the  heart  and  to 
encourage  genius. 

During  our  stay  at  Florence  I  made  such  inquiries  as  time  and 
circumstances  would  permit  into  the  state  of  education  in  Tus- 
cany, and  I  am  sorry  to  be  able  to  make  but  a  poor  report  for  this 
important  cause  in  this  Athens  of  Italy.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  since  the  Lancasterian  mode  of  instruction  was  introduced 
here  by  some  of  the  Tuscan  nobility ;  it  has  not  advanced,  I  be- 
lieve, beyond  a  school  or  two  in  some  of  the  principal  cities.  In 
Florence  there  is  one  echoed  of  about  two  hundred  boys.  This  is. 
particularly  patronised  by  a  young  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Top- 
rigiani.    He  is  a  commendable  instance  of  a  young  nobleman^s  de- 
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Toting  himself  assiduously  to  the  cause  of  education  in  a  country 
where  the  giai^ernraent  looks  on  with  apathy,  and  sometimes  wiUi 
jealousy ;  wh^e  but  comparatiyely  few  of  the  men  of  standing 
and  ability  are  actiye,  and  where  the  ignorance  and  degradation 
of  the  poor  imperiously  claim  commiseration  and  aid.  I  yisited 
this  Florentine  school,  and  met  the  marquis  there,  encouragiBg  by 
his  presence  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  school  is  exercised 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  music.  On  my  ex* 
pressing  surprise  that  geography  was  net  taught,  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  it  was  feared,  by  giving  these  boys  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  world,'  their  ambition  might  be  excited  to  raise 
them  above  their  station ! !  What  an  argument !  The  very  ea> 
senc^^  aristocracy,  legitimate  and  hereditary.*  I  took  it  to  be 
the  objection,  not  of  those  who  particularly  patronised  the  school, 
but  of  the  government ;  the  government,  it  is  true,  was  not  named, 
for  the  Italians  speak  with  great  caution  on  any  subject  that  re^ 
lates  to  government  influence,  especially  to  strangers.t 

The  boys  of  this  school  were  bright,  active-looking  children, 
more  so,  I  think,  than  the  same  number,  promiscuously  collected, 
from  the  lowest  classes  of  our  great  cities.  One  only  leading 
physical  defect  was  noticed,  that  of  sore  eyes ;  a  very  prevailing 
disease  in  Florence. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  FisK. 

^  Tlie  prindpl*  of  tocMy  Imra,  fsneraUr,  mbbm  te  b«,  UmI  «very  one  mvit  keep  hii 
4mii  level.  An  iOqetntien  of  tliie  wee  nolieed  in  e  tevero  between  Floraaoe  end  Pieiw 
where  e  mm  told  us  that  he  had  been  gareon  (waiter)  in  that  hotel  forty  yean.  Thia, 
with  na,  would  be  a  phenomenon. 

t  TheiT  nemea,  in  eooMxton  with  their  ebeerfatiana,  have  eMnetimeebeanpobQahei 
hf  traveUflie,  and  tbeae  here  been  reported  to  the  authoritiea  at  hooM.  who  have  Ibitli- 
with  pQt  them  under  the  eepionag^e  of  the  police.  There  are  many  gOTemment  apiea  and 
infonnera ;  and  many  a  man  walehee  hie  woida  and  gnarda  hie  broath,  leat  the  feelinge 
ofthebeaitaheiildllowoatatUiKpa.  UiaaaidLedylloi8an*aworkoBlti)7»inwhicb 
iiie  haa  ceftainly  made  very  free  uae  of  namea  and  peraonalitiee,  operated  meet  cruelly 
igainat  the  interest  and  personal  lS>erty  of  numbers  with  whom  she  had  been  intimate. 


To  PrafiiMor  HoUidi  of  ths  Wedafui  VoifWiitr- 

•    * 

My  dbab  Sir, 
I  atm  now,  as  you  »ee  by  the  date,  at  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
im4  in  the  celebrated  city  of  the  fine  arts — ^in  Italy.  We  arrived 
here  on^  week  since,  have  seen  most  that  is  worth  seeing,  and 
have  made  our  arrangements  to  leaye  on  Tuesd^iy  next,  19th  Inst., 
for  Pisa  p  shall  probably  go  thence  to  Leghorn,  near  by  Pisa,  and 
either  embark  on  board  a  steamboat  for  Naples,  or  go  on  by  land, 
according  to  the  acconunodations  we  meet  with.  The  winter  has 
been  quite  aeyere  for  Italy,  and  we  feel  anxious  to  get  south  as 
aoon  as  we  may ;  we  can  then  take  our  course  up  the  peninsula 
leisurely,  and  as  the  season  adyances.  I  begin  already  to  feel 
WMry  of  my  peregrinations,  and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  I 
may  return  to  my  own  native  land.  I  have  seen  nothing  that  will 
compare  with  America  for  a  comfortable  residence.  I  see  much 
of  splendour,  much  of  superstition,  much  of  art;  and,  at  the 
aamo  lime,  much  of  poverty  and  of  sin.  Poor,  wretchecl  Italy  I 
She  may  have  a  blue  sky,  a  fruitful  soil^  elegant  paintings,  and 
unrivalled  statuary ;  but  she  has  a  feeble  heart,  a  stinted  intel- 
lect, a  despotic  government,  a  miserable  peasantry,  and  a  corrupt 
religion.  When  and  how  shall  she  arise  from  her  degradation  ? 
Some  few  streaks  appear  in  her  dark  horiion,  and  one  of  the 
brightest  is  the  commencement  of  educating  the  indigent  children. 
I  have  this  day  visited  a  school  on  the  Ijancasterian  plan,  under 
^e  patronage  of  a  young  Florentine  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Tor- 
rigiani,  who  has  travelled  in  America,  and  become  well  acquainted 
with  our  language  and  our  institutions,  and  has  imbibed  liberal 
and  philanthropic  views,  and  is  now  devoting  his  time  to  the  youth 
of  his  country.  He  has  also  been  active  with  others  in  getting 
up  two  infant  schools  in  Florence,  for  one  of  which  they  have 
obtained  a  grant  of  a  public  room  from  government.*  This  insti- 
tution of  infant  schools  is  a  new  thing  for  Tuscany.  It  was  com- 
menced in  Pisa  by  an  excellent  lady  from  Geneva,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  making.    She  commenced  a  school 

*  Tho  loading  po|roii  of  tho  infiut  Kboolt  in  Floranco  is  inotiker  yoong  nobleman, 
Ooont  — ,  who,  it  ia  aaid,  h«a  made  bimaolf  imUier  nnpopolar  at  coort  by  hia  so- 
iMtyinthia 
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of  six  poor  children  in  Pisa,  in  January,  1838,  with  no  other  re- 
sources than  sixty  Tuscan  crowns,  the  gift  of  a  generous  foreignor, 
with  which  she  faired  a  room,  and  purchased  a  little  furniture,  and 
threw  herselfupon  the  enterprise*  With  the  aid  of  donations  from 
foreigners  mostly,  assisted  and  sustained  by  a  Mr.  Frassi,  who  was 
with  her  from  the  first,  and  who  has  done  and  sacrificed  muck  in 
the  cause,  she  perserered  isod  won  upon  the  prejudices  and  op- 
position of  the  people  and  of  the  govehiment  so  fietr,  that,  in  the 
autunm  of  1 884,  an  association  had  been  formed,  and  money 
pledged  sufficient  to  support  the  school,  and  a  coomiodious  build- 
ing was  obtained  bom  government  for  its  accommodation.  The 
school  is  now  very  flourishing,  and  is  divided  into  three  divisions 
—one  for  children  between  two  and  four,  one  for  those  between 
four  and  six,  and  a  primary  school  for  those  above  six.  The 
grand-duke  himself  condescended  to  visit  it,  and  expressed  great 
satis&ction  at  the  progress  of  the  children,  &c.;  but  observed 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  watch  it  closely,  for,  said  he,  "  We 
must  not  forget  that  this  was  introduced  among  us  by  heretics !  f 
Only  think  of  a  sovereign  who  not  only  will  do  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  to  educate  the  children  of  hk  subjects,  but  lodes  upon 
the  attempts  of  others  to  do  this  with  suspicion !  Poor,  contempt- 
ible polity!  and  that,.teo,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the 
country  of  Dante;  and  Tasso,  and  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio,  and 
Americtts  Vespucius  of  move  modem  days,  and  in  the  land 
where  the  ancient  Latin  lustarians  and  poets  vnrote  and  sung. 
Indeed,  this  pow  satellite  of  Austria,  who  is  herself  but  a  second- 
ary of  that  northern  autocrat  that  threatens  **  to  oppose  a  will  of 
iron  to  the  march  of  liberal  principles,''  finds  enough  to  do  to  keep 
his  sub}ects  in  submission,  and  watch  with  the  utmost  vigilance 
and  jealousy  all  foreigners.  1  doubt,  in  &cr,  whether  foreignere 
would  be  admitted  here  at  all  if  the  Italians  could  live  well  witli. 
out  them.  But  if  all  foreign  expenditmes  should  be  withdrawn 
from  Italy,  they  wouki  find  their  poverty  insupportable.  As  it  ig» 
with  millions  of  foreign  money  distributed  among  them  yearly, 
they  have  vnelchedness  and  pauperism  in  abundance;  and  it  must 
all  be  owing  to  the  government  and  to  their  religion.  The  valley 
of  the  Amo  is  a  seoond  paradise.  lu  grapes^  *and  its  citrons,  and 
its  olives,  its  com,  and  its  wine,  and  its  oil,  are  sufficient,  one 
would  think,  to  cheer  every  h/eart,  and  render  a  far  more  numsirous 
population  contented  and  happy.    As  it  is,  the  streets  abound  vrith 
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beggtfSy  and  tho  residences  of  thoosands  aie  squalid  and  miser- 

•blo* 

The  present  grand-duke,  who,  as  you  know,  is  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  is  said  to  be  iC  very  good  sort  o^  man,  although  ^Oremel  jr 
bigoted  and  superstitious.  An  instance  of  his  bigotry  I  hare  al- 
ready giren  you  in  his  suspicion  of  the  schools,  and  I  might  have 
added,  that,  at  first,  his  suspicion  was  so  operatiye,  that  he  sent 
his  soldiers,  in  more  than  one  instance,  and  shut  up  the  schools. 
A  case  of  his  superstition  I  will  now  giTO.  You  must  know  a 
new  saint  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  discovered  in  Italy.  ^It 
is  a  damsel  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  who  was  maiw 
ijried  at  about  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  whom  there*  is  a  long  stoiy 
which  I  cannot  now  repeat ;  but  which,  howeTer,  must  be  conrect, 
because, after  the  bones  werediscoTered,  the  history  was  revealed 
in  the  visions  of  the  night,  and  has  been  published  for  the  edifi* 
cation  of  all  good  Calhdics.  This  saint  has  done  great  marvels ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  and  the  vows  of  the 
graad-didce,  raised  up  his  sick  child  firasn  a  most  dangerous  itt- 
aess ;  whereupon  the  duke  has  performed  a  procession  in  her  hon- 
our, and  made,  I  am  informed,  some  valuable  presents  to  her  shrine. 

The  only  guarantee  the  people  have  for  their  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  is  the  will  of  a  m^fe  indmdiual.  I  can  hardly  realise 
it  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  in  a  land  where  the  caprice,  or  igno- 
rance, or  misinformation  of  one  individttal  might  put  rae  beyond 
the  reach  or  knowledge  of  countrymen  or  friends ;  and  the  spies 
of  that  individual  are  contiaiiaDy  looking  after  us.  We  were  ex- 
amined when  we  entered  the  docby,  we  were  exammed  when  we  en- 
tpied  the  city,  and  the  very  gate  and  hour  of  our  entry  were  mat- 
ters of  reooid.  We  bad  oar  passports  taken  firom  us,  and  tempo- 
rary ones  sent  in  thesr  stead ;  we  reclaimed  them,  and  die  place 
of  our  exit  must  be  i^ecified,  and  we  can  teave  in  no  other  wiy. 
We  have,  aiace  that,  stayed  over  three  days,  and  we  must  apply  to 
die  police  agaio«£oranyvu^  over  three  days' standing  will  notan^ 
ewer  for  a  peiwit  to  dqpart.  Thua,  when  we  come,  while  we 
alay,  and  when  we  go,  v?e  are  watohed  with  a  sleepless  vigilance, 
and  k^t  under  a  most  QjOTeasive  surveillance.  Nay,  in  some 
eittes  where  we  hAve  been,  the  pdice^offoers  er  gendsarmes  have 
followed  us  from  place  to  place  when  we  have  been  visiting  die 

*  Ttteeiay  was  once  much  more  popoloaf  than  at  preMDt.    The  city  of  Pisa,  it  is 
SM  <iwa  lua  ft  pepqtetionef  SOfl^OQD,  low  it  hse  la^mOL 
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chinches  <^  other  public  ^Aa.  Where  Uicre  is  so  much  fear 
there  must  be  gtdH.  And  wiUt  security  have  this  people  that  tlie 
present  duke,  who,  in  his  way,  and  for  one  of  tlie  old  divine-le^ 
gitimacy  school,  is  a  very  good  s<Mrt  of  man,  will  not  be  succeeded 
by  an  unprinci[ried  tyrant  7  .  And  if  so,  what  can  sare  them  from 
oppression  ?  Nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and,  tlianks  to  an 
OTorruling  ProTidence,  that  is  secretly  working  wonders,  and 
the  more  so  from  foreign  influence.  The  thousands  from  Eng- 
land and  America  are  disseminating  sentiments  and  feelings  that 
haTO  already  questioned,  in  language  that  made  thrones  tremble, 
the,^e^ititno  of  kings  and  tyrants,  and  the  march  of  these  sen- 
tuneots  is  iiresistible.  They  may  throw  around  their  governments 
and  territories  their  political  cordon  sanikdre  as  much  and  as 
strictly  as  they  please  ;  light  is  a  subtile  fluid,  and  it  will  circulate ; 
and  Imppy  yriH  it  be  for  these  absolutists,  great  and  small^  if  they 
fofesee  the  eril,  and  hide  themselTes  by  Toluntarily  adopting  those 
melioraitioDs  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  requires  before  that  spirit 
clamorously  and  riolently  seizes^  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  bloody 
revohidon,  what  has  been  denied  to  the  calm  remonstrances  of  en* 
lightened  reason. 

Our  countryman,  Hr.  Greencmgh,  is  proceeding  rather  slowly 
with  the  statue  ef  Washington  which  goremment  has  (wdered  foi 
the  rotunda  of  thecapitol,  owing,  as  he  informed  me^tphisnothaF 
ing  had  the  preparations  necessary  to  compete  the  work  liimishe/. 
him.  These  prqpaiations^  howeT«r»  haTO  n6w  been  made ;  the 
plaster  mould  is  finished,  and  the  cast  in  plasterwiU  be  completed 
in  about  a  fortnight  It  may,  however,  be  two  years  before  the 
statue  is  complete.  Doubtless  it  wi|^  do  the  aitist  and  the  nation 
honour.    Mr.  O.  is  well  spoken  of  here  as  an  artist. 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  Fis«, 


CHAPTER  X. 


Wi  left  Floience  on  the  19th  of  Janumy,  and  anrived  at  Pisa 
an  the  90tb.  Ourronte  was  down  the  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  which 
we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  joomaliaing  in  detail.  The  ancient 
relics  of  feudal  castles,  as  usual  in  Italy  and  most  of  Europe,  were 
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scattered  along  ihe  way.  The  vatey  ii  rich,  and  highly  culti- 
▼ated;  ind^,  the  whole  of  Tuscany  is  like  a  garden.  The  or« 
chaids  and  vineyards  are  abundant  and  beautiful.  I  had  occasion 
to  remark  that  the  Tineyards  of  France  did  not  come  up  to  my 
expectations ;  but  I  cannot  say  this  of  Italy.  The  vines  are  gen- 
erally trained  on  trees  planted  at  convenient  distances  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  run  from  tree  to  tree  in  continued  and  luxuriant 
garlands.  The  entire  country,  in  fact,  is  a  vineyard;  and  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  vines,  every  foot  of  land  is  economically 
^cultivated,  and  mostly  by  the  spade.  The  plough  is  seldom  used 
(and,  in  fact,  the  Tuscan  plough  is  an  awkward  thing,  make  the 
best  of  it) ;  even  their  extensive  wheat-crops  spring  out  c(  ridges 
thrown  up  by  the  spad^. 

The  only  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  ride  from  Flor- 
ence was  the  illness  of  Mrs.  F.,  which  had  been  more  or  less 
afflicting  for  several  days  before  we  left,  and  which  now  increased 
every  hour.  When  we  arrived  at  that  best  of  traveller's  homes  in 
all  Italy,  the  Hotel  de  THussard^  kept  by  Senior  Pevarada,  she 
was  obliged  to  call  in  a  physician  and  take  to  her  bed.  We 
were  gratified,  however,  to  le«m  from  the  physician  that  the 
disorder  was  only  the  chicken-pox,  enraged  and  aggravated  by  ex- 
posures in  the  coU  galleries  of  Florence  just  at  the  tame  when 
nature,  in  its  regular  course,  was  making  an  effort  to  throw  the 
disease  to  the  surface,  t^onnected  with  this  sickness,  however, 
was  another  painful  circumstance.  Ever  since  we  left  Paris 
there  had  been  five  of  us,  all  Americans,  in  company,  by  which 
we  had  been  able  to  form  a  society  of  our  own,  and  almost  foiget, 
at  times,  that  we  were  in  a  Ifond  of  strangers ;  now,  however,  our 
company,  unwilling  to  be  detained,  deemed  it  necessary  to  leave  os. 
Their  def^urture,  for  the  moment,  oppressed  me  with  an  indescri- 
babfe  sense  of  loneliness.  To  be  left  with  a  sick  companion  in  a 
land  of  strangers,  whose  language  I  did  not  understand,  far  from 
my  country  and  friends,  in  4he  hands  of  a  strange  landlord,  a 
strange  nurse,  and  a  strange  physician ;  all  these  considerations 
swept  over  me  like  the  gloom  of  the  grave ;  and  could  I  have 
foreseen  my  own  sickness  also,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  would 
doubtless  have  been  greatly  increased ;  for,  immediately  upon  Mrs. 
F.'s  convalescence,  I  was  taken  ill  with  a  severe,  and,  for  a  time, 
painful  attack  of  local  inflammation,  by  occasiiui  of  which  illness 
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in  addition  to  that  of  Mn.F^  we  were  detained  fourweeks  in  Piaa^ 
a  great  part  of  wUch  was  a  season  of  mental  soUcitnde  and  bodr 
ily  soffering.  But  a  kind  Pio?idence  restored  us,  and,  what  is 
more,  raised  us  up  Mends  when  motf  we  needed  them*  The 
reader  will  excuse  this  allusion  to  our  personal  aflhirs,  which  is 
made  with  a  belief  thai,  if  he  has  follow^  us  thus  fiir,  he  will  not 
object  to  sympathize  a  litOe  with  oiar  affieticms ;  and,  at  any  ratOi 
this  will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony,  as  becomes 
me,  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoadley,  of  New-York,  who 
were  then  in  Pisa  for  her  hedth,  and  ef  Mr.  Lauf^ton,  their  tfav- 
elling  companion,  and  an  adopted  American  citiaen,  in  whose 
sympathy  and  kind  attentions  we  daily  shared  during  our  stay ; 
as  also  in  favour  of  sereral  English  and  Italians,  to  whom  we  had 
introductions,  and  who  were  uneoqieeledly  kind  and  attentiTe; 
our  landlord  also,  Mr.  PeTarada,  and  his  domestics,  were  uncom* 
monly  kind  and  attentive.  We  found  more  eemfoits  than  at  tny 
other  hotel  on  the  Continent;  everything  we  needed  was  kindly 
and  speedily  furnished,  and  the  whole  account  was  closed  with  a 
very  moderate  charge.  For  eight  days'  detention  and  sickness  at 
the  Ship  Hotel  in  Dover,  England,  we  paid  nearly  as  much  as  far 
four  weeks  at  the  Albergo  deOf  Uuero  of  Senior  Pevarada.  I 
pan  recommend  all  travellers  visiting  Pisa  to  call  upon  mine  host 
of  the  Hussar.  In  addition  to  keeping,  as  afanoat  all  travellers 
acknowledge,  and  as  accords  with  my  own  experience,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  comfortable  hotel  in  Italy,  he  acts  as  banker 
for  all  the  banking  and  exchange  business  of  Pisa,  on  the  most 
honourable  terms. 

On  the  history  of  Pisa  I  have  said  what  may  be  necessary  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  in  the  sketches  of  Italian  hisUnry  with  which 
this  part  of  my  journal  has  been  introduced.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now,  it  is  greaUy  (alien  from  its  former  opulence,  population,  and 
strength.  It  is  an  ancient  city.  It  is  reported  to  have  been  built 
soon  after  the  riege  of  Troy,  and  was  certainly  a  place  of  some 
note  early  in  the  history  of  Rome ;  andalthough,  inthedaysof  its 
independence  and  glory,  it  contained  two  hundred  thousand  in« 
habitants,  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  eighteen  thousand ;  its 
trade  is  comparatively  nothing,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  citizens 
seem  to  have  little  empbyment.  lake  many  other  Italian  cities, 
its  chief  depeadance  seems  to  be  ufoa  foreigners  who  travel 
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through  or  trannently  reside  here,  and  especially  the  English. 
I  was  informed  by  an  intelligent  Italian  gentleman,  who  has  trav- 
elled more  ezteftsively  in  Italy,  and  has  a  more  extensive  personal 
acquaintance  with  its  general  business  character  than  perhaps 
almost  any  other  man  livings  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Italian 
cities,  under  the  existing  policy,  would  be  unable  to  sustain  them- 
selves but  for  the  money  spent  among  them  by  foreigners.  They 
must  otherwise  sink  into  beggary,  and  the  population  rapidly  waste 
away. 

As  a  specimen  of  what  is  spent  here  by  strangers,  take  the  fol- 
lowing fact,  given  me  by  Mr.  Pevarada,  the  banker  of  Pisa,  viz., 
that  last  year,  from  the  first  of  October  to  the  last  of  February, 
the  average  foreign  draughts  through  his  office  alone  were  four  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  crowns  per  day.  These  draughts  must  have  been 
almost  exclusively  for  money  spent  in  the  country,  since  commer^ 
cial  draughts  are  almost  all  executed  at  Leghorn,  the  principal  place 
of  trade  for  Tuscany,  and  even  for  all  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fact 
of  Leghorn's  being  but  fourteen  miles  from  Pisa,  and  of  its  be- 
ing the  chief  business  place  for  the  country,  will  also  make  it  the 
point  at  which  most  travellers  will  negotiate  their  drau^ts.  This 
consideration,  together  with  the  fiekct  that  the  London  and  Paris 
bankers,  from  whom  travellers  usually  take  their  bills  of  credit, 
do  not  generally  name  Pisa,  but  insert  only  the  bankers  of  Flor« 
ence,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Milan,  and  the  other  larger  cities, 
will  show  that  Pisa  gets  but  the  gleanings  of  the  vintage,  the  drops 
of  the  passing  bucket.  If,  then,  Pisa  draws  sixty-three  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  crowns  during  five  months,  what 
must  be  drawn  annually  in  all  Italy  ?  I  ventorcL  to  say,  several 
millions.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  most  of  this  money 
is  spent  by  the  English,  whose  liberal,  dashing  manner  of  throwing 
out  their  change  is  well  known,  connected  with  the  fact  that  every 
traveller  in  Italy  soon  learns,  that  most  of  the  Italians  will  get 
double  the  worth  of  their  articles,  if  they  con,  hy  ashing  tY, 
something  of  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  portion  contributed 
by  foreign  capital  in  support  of  Italy.  The  beggars  which  throng 
her  cities  get  their  greatest  harvest  from  foreigners.  They  know 
a  foreigner  as  soon  as  they  see  him,  and,  passing  all  others,  they 
select  him  as  the  object  of  importunity ;  ^ey  follow  his  carriage, 
they  watch  round  the  door  of  his  hotel,  they  pursue  him  in  the 
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Streets,  crying,  in  the  most  piteous  tones,  sono  miserabiU^  gignore  ! 
simo  tmUto  miserabiU  !  ''  I  am  miserable,  sir,  I  am  very  misera* 
ble."  And  who  that  sees  them  can  doubt  it?  These  appeals  and 
importunities  the  stranger  cannot  well  resist.*  In  short,  the  trav- 
eller, and  the  country  is  full  of  them  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  con- 
stantly throwing  out  his  money,  thus  giving  <Urect  employment 
and  livelihood  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  indirect  aid  to  all  the  rest. 
He'  supports  the  custom-house  officers,  the  passport-examiners, 
the  veturinos,  the  innkeepers  and  their  servants,  the  gate-senti- 
nels, the  police-officers,  and  furnishes  cash  and  activity  for  the 
limited  business  of  the  country. 

The  present  season,  Italy  generally,  and  Pisa  especially,  suffer 
seriously  in  consequence  of.  the  nonanrival  of  the  usual  number 
of  strangers.  This  is  owing  to  the  cholera  the  past  autumn,  and 
the  consequent  quarantine  and  sanitary  regulations.  Almost  all 
the  English  stopped  short  of  Italy,  some  in  Belgium  and  Germa- 
ny, and  many,  very  many,  in  France.  The  whole  country,  in 
consequence,  leds  the  effect ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
govennment  of  Rome  has  found  it  necessary  to  double  the  num- 
ber employed  on  the  various  public  works,  to  prevent  suffering 
and  death,  or  the  increase  of  thefts  and  robberies  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  of  want.  But  the  government  could  not  sustain  itself 
long  if  this  supply  of  foreign  patronage  were  cut  off.  Thus  in- 
terest clashes  with  interest.  If  the  pope  and  the  cardinals  mean 
to  maintain  their  religioua  supremacy,  they  must  not  suffer  so 
n^uch  Protestant  and  liberal  breath  to  be  exhaled  in  their  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  if  they  exclude  these,  they  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
<Hher  painful  alternative.  There  is  no  doubt  which  policy,  there- 
fore»  will  prevail.  The  powers  that  be  think  the  poisen  will  not 
work  in  their  day,  at  least  not  ierioosly,  much  less  fatally ;  hence 
they  will  keep  open  the  avenues  by  which  they  receive  their  daily 
bread,  and  leave  the  several  Teligious  and  political  results  to  b# 
provided  for  by  their  descendants.  This  the  priesthood  can  do 
the  more  readily,  as  they  have  few  ties  to  bind  ihem  to  posterity. 
They  are  barren  and  solitary  trees,  that  fatten  on  the  soil  in  their 
generation,  and  leave  no  shoots  behind  (at  least  none  that  are  rec- 

* 

*.*  On  one  occasion,  beiof  prewcd  by  two  of  theo  bcggMi,!  dintud  ihsm  to  mpair  of 
liitt-fed  prietto  that  happenod  to  be  pa«bf  .  «•  Ah  prato !  preto  !**  thej  exclaimed,  and 
'      Uiitted  awqir« 


ogniied  by  ftmily  lies)  to  subntl  on  jthe  moittnre  that  ntay  be 
left.  Tbej  have  evory  protpeet  of  an  increaae  of  foreigners  in^ 
stead  of  a  diminution.  En^^and  wiU  donbdess  continue  to  sup^ 
ply  her  quota,  and  America  is  increasii^  her  Italian  enroys  annu* 
ally.  This  year,  since  the  first  of  December,  more  thsm  double 
the  number  of  Americans  have  entored  their  names  in  the  stran- 
ger's book  in  the  hotel  of  the  Hussar^  in  Pisa,  to  that  ci  all  oth^ 
ers.  Indeed,  the  hmdlord  said,  but  for  bis  American  eempany,  he 
should  be  almost  destitute  of  patronage  the  present  season.  The 
Americans^  havii^  crossed  the  Atlantic  with  a  riew  of  visiling 
Italy,  were  not  to  be  deterred  from  their  object,  althoi^  it  was 
late  })efor6  they  were  pemitled  to  pass ;  tliey  entered  the  barriers 
as  soon  as  they  were  passable,  preferring  a  winter's  journey,  either 
by  sea  from  Marseilles,  oir  over  the  Alps  and  Apennines  by  land, 
to  the  relinquishment  of  their  object 

?isa  is  beautifully  located  on  eack  side  the  Amo,  which  is 
crossed  in  the  city  by  three  fine  bridges.    The  rirer  sweeps  round 
through  the  city  in  die  fonn  of  a  ereseent,  from  eaat  to  west  near- 
ly.   This  makes  the  Long'  AnKn  or  street  on  the  right  b«ik  of 
the  Amo^  which  is  the  priiieipal  street  in  the  ciVfr^^  ctmrex  mirrw, 
gathering  in  and  concentraling,  through  the  whole  dsy,  the  rays 
of  the  sun.    On  this  aide,  theiefere,  in  a  sunny  day,  you  have,' 
even  in  wintea*  almost  a  sumner  heat,  while,  peiiiaps,  on  the  op* 
posite  side  the  thermomeler  may  be  consid^ably  below  iitt  frees* 
ing  pdnt.    This,  together  with  the  fiict  of  the  city^s  bettig  very* 
much  defended  from  the  tcamontane  winds  by  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  is  what  has  giien  to  Pisa  the  credit  of  a  fine  winter 
residence  for  invalids.    But  the  poor  consnmplite  has  to  keep  in 
the  foci}s,.«ir  al  kaat  within  the  perimder  of  hiscaneave  lens  on 
a  winter's  day,  or  he  will  find  the  wdden  transition  fpom  summer 
to  winter  as  pernicious  as  -the  momrtain  wind  of  florenee.    On 
U»e  one  side  you  need  a  paiasol  to  defend  off  the  son,  and  oa  the 
other  you  require  a  cloak  lined  witk  flanoeL    This  leadb  to  the 
singular  exhibition,  fi:eqttenlty,  of  ft-psrasol  sfsread  arrar  a  thick 
winter  mantle. 

.  Pisa  is  of  more  cleanly  appearance  than  almost  airf  oih^  ci^ 
in  Italy  we  have  visited.    Its  principal  works  of  art  interesting  to. 
strangers  are  all  comprised  in  a  very  small  compass,  consisting  of 
the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  and  its  contents,  the  BaptisOFy^  the  Lean* 
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is^  Companife,  and  the  Campo  Santo.  These  are  all  in  one  dmh 
ter,  and  are  so  situated  as  to  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The  jDm* 
OfTio  was  built  principally  of  the  spoils  of  the  Saracens  of  Palermo^ 
taken  in  the  expedition  of  1063.  The  columns,  of  which  there  are 
seventy-four  in  the  interior  of  the  church,  of  different  materials, 
and  different  styles,  and  unequal  lengths,  and.  yet  so  arranged  by 
the  architect  that  the  inequality  is  not  noticed  as  a  deformity,  weie 
alll>rought  from  Palermo.  Many  elegant  marbles  adorn  the  edip 
fice,  besides  the  verde  antique,  lapis  lazuli,  bronze  gilt,  and  por* 
phyry,  &c.,  which  adorn  the  twelve  altars,  aU  of  which  wese  bnilt 
after  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  church  contains  also 
some  beautiful  paintings.  The  external  walls  are  adorned  widi 
various  marbles  and  columns ;  the  front,  especially,  has  six  mag- 
nificent colunms  of  Grecian  marble,  oriental  granite,  and  porphyry. 
The  style  is  singular.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Arabic, 
and  the  splendid  ancient  materials  are  so  mingled  m  with  each 
other,  although  differing  among  themselves  both  in  s^le,  mate* 
rial,  and  magnitude,  and  so  contrasted  with  the  modem  materials, 
which  are  again  peculiar  from  all  the  others,  that  you  feel  amused 
as  you  gaze  upon  it ;  and  yet  the  incongruity  is  not  ludicrous,  but, 
on  the  ccHitiaTy,  you  are  charmed  to  see  with  what  skill  this  vari- 
ety is  blended,  and  harmonized.  . 

The  Baptistry  is  an  octagonal  edifice,  of  white  madble,  built  in 
the  twelfth  century,  at  which  period  it  is  said  Pisa  was  so  popu- 
lous that  one  florin  from  each  citizen  built  it. 

The  Campanile  is  the  celebrated  leaning  tower  (tf  which  almost 
every  one  has  read.  This  also  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  circular,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  high,  and  leans  thirteen 
feet  from  a  perpendicular  position.  This  is  undoubtedly  occa- 
sioned  by  the  settling  of  the  foundation  on  one  side,  although  no 
record  of  the  fact  is  preserved,  and  some  have  supposed  that  it 
might  have  been  by  design.  It  is  a  beautiful  tower,  divided  intc^ 
eight  stories,  and  adorned  on  the  outside  in  the  successive  stmes 
with  two  hundred  and  seven  columns  of  granite  and  marbles, 
connected  together  by  intervening  arches.  The  ascent  on  the  in- 
terior is  not  difficult  to  a  person  in  health ;  but  to  me,  who  under- 
took it  while  yet  feeble  with  my  late  sickness,  it  was  very  tedious, 
notwithstanding  I  was  carried  by  friends  a  part  of  the  distance* 
In  this  case  I  fell  into  the  temptation  that  many  invalids  fall  into 
16  Y 
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in  Ilafy,  that  of  gnlifying  curiodty  at  aa  espcMe  of  hbmir  ttaX 
dn  Bystem  could  not  easily  eodara.* 

The  Cmmpo  Santo,  or  Cemetery,  is  a  most  singular  afiair.  The 
Crusaders,  in  their  YetteralieiL  for  the  Holy  Land,  brought  hoate 
from  JemsaleDoia  quantity  of  earth  from  Mount  Cahary.  This 
was  holy  dust,  and  pecuUarly  efficacious  and  a{^ropnate  for  pur* 
poses  of  sepulture.  Here,  therefore,  it  was  deposited,  and  around 
it  was  buih  a  rectangular  structure,  with  sixty-two  Gothic  arcades, 
open  in  the  interior  of  the  rectangle,  and  presenting  exteriorly  a 
dead  wall.  These  arcades  are  covered  in  the  walls  widi  frescoes 
of  the  fourteenth  oeotury,  and  are  well  stored  with  sarcophagi,  tab- 
Iets»  and  Tarious  monuments,  with  their  appropriate  inscriptions. 

In  die  othes  parts  of  this  ancient  city,  although  there  are  some 
things  worth  the  trarefliBr's  notice^  if  he  have  time  to  attend  to 
them,  yet  there  is  Kttlc  that  is  deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
detain  the  reader  at  thie  thaie.  There  are  one  or  two  features  in 
the  edifices  generally  wbidi  are  worth  noticing,  as  indicative 
ef  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  these  buildings  were  erected; 
these,  however,  are  not  peculiar  taPisa,  but  aie  common  to  most 
of  the  Italian  cities,  and  are  the  relics  of  that  period  when  "  might 
gave  right"— of  those  rough  and  troublous  times  when  every  man 
felt  the  necessity  of  self-defence,  not  only  against  robbers,  but 
personal  enemies.  One  of  these  features  is,  that  all  the  houses, 
especially  the  more  ancient,  are  strongly  barricaded  with  iron ; 
all  the  windows  of  the  lower  story,  and  sometimes  of  the  higher, 
ttre  defended  by  strong  iron  grates.  My  first  impression  on  en- 
tering these  cities  wa%  that  Aey  were  full  of  prisons.  When  I 
saw  tbey  were  too  numerous  for  this  supposition,  I  then  concluded 
that  the  nihabitanCs  must  be  extremely  vicious,  and  that  no  dweU 
hug  was  safe  from  plunder  without  being  thus  guarded.  This, 
however,  I  find,  is  not  true.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  part  of 
the  world  where  there  is  less  danger  from  personal  violence,  or 
from  thefts  and  robberies,  than  the  northern  and  middle  parts  of 
Italy.  I  never  travelled  with  my  {Hroperty  and  person  so  much 
eoEposed,  by  night  and  by  day,  as  since  I  have  been  m  this  coun- 
try ;  and  everything  I  have  seen  has  convinced  me  of  the  gen- 


■^ 


*  Pombly  it  was  owing  in  part  to  thii  tbat  my  l«gi  were  for  months  afterwazd  cobjact 
to  a  paeuliar  nambneaa  and  dull  aenaatian  of  internal  pain,  which  complaint  was  not  % 
Bltlo  andbamsBiBg  in  my  avbaeqcMiit  aight^eeiDS* 
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^nl  houMy  of  tke  peopls.  In  one  Mue  ihej  an  not  honest; 
in  all  mattera  of  trafle  ihay  will  dieat  yoo  if  they  can%  This 
aeems  to  be  no  Tkdation  of  their  moral  code ;  but  I  iviah  e?ery 
country  was  as  free  from  theft  and  robbery. '  This  gnaidiiig  and 
barricading  of  the  Jioaees»  therefore,  ia  rather  the  reoraina  of  a 
rougher  age,  and  what  wat  introduced  by  tieoesaity  aeeuM  to  be 
retained  by  habit  and  fashion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
towers  which  shoot  up  all  over  tke  city,  from  a  great  pdrtion  cf 
ihe  principal  dwellings,  some  of  them  still  remaaaing  entire,  bat 
many  leTel]e4  to  the  roof,  showing  only  the  foondation  of  whsa 
iheyjiirere. 

There  are  baths  in  the  neigUxwifaood  of  Pisa,  sojiposed  to  be 
on  the  same  site  with  baths  of  Pisa  mentioned  by  ancient  Roman 
writers.  There  is  also  a  noble  aqueduct,  conducting  on  ardies  m 
supply  of  noost  eicellent  water  into  the  city,  from  four  miles'  d»* 
tance.  The  grand-duke,  who  resides  heM  two  or  three  months  in 
the  winter,  has  a  large  farm  or  plantation  in  the  neigbooifaoodt 
called  the  Ceuctna.  Here  camels  are  bred,  and  employed  in  car- 
rying burdens ;  the  first,  it  is  said,  that  ha?e  been  bred  in  Europe. 
Formerly,  writers  have  described  the  number  as  amounting  to 
three  hundred;  we  saw  but  about  fifty*  Tliat  I  mi^t  enter  more 
fully  in  my  associations  into  the  oriental  and  patriarchal  habits,  I 
begged  the  pririlege  of  one  of  the  workmen  to  permit  me  to  mount 
one  of  them.  He  ordered  the  animal  to  kneel ;  this  he  did,  not, 
however,  without  some  reluctance,  by  which  I  was  reminded  of 
Abaham*s  servant,  who  made  hie  camels  to  kneel  by  the  vrell  of 
Padanaram.  The  fact  is,  these  animals  are  so  high,  they  are  all 
taught  to  kneel  to  receive  Uieir  burdens ;  they  get  down  first  upon 
their  knees,  and  then  upon  their  hams.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  knees  before  and  behind,  and  both  pairs  of  legs  are  doubled  up 
under  their  bodies,  and  this  is  the  position  in  which  they  alwajra 
rest  when  they  recline  for  that  purpose.  When  I  mounted  the 
animal  I  was  directed  to  sit  close  by  the  upright  part  of  the  frame- 
work' or  saddle  that  receives  the  burden,  and  hold  firm,  the 
necessity  of  which  I  soon  felt;  for,  as  the  camel  raised  himself 
one  end  at  a  tm€,  and  that,  too,  by  rather  a  sudden  jerk,  I  was 
wellnigh  being  pitched  first  over  his  head,  and  then  backward. 
After  a  torn  or  two,  he  kneeled  again  vrith  the  same  sudden  pitch, 
and  I  dismounted.    They  are  extremely  sbw  and  awkward  in 
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their  moyement89\aiid  would  nerer  haye  beeni»ed  for  burden- 
bea^ters  and  travelling  caravans,  I  think,*  but  from  necessity. 
Their  feet  are^large  and  soft,  like  a  bag  of  sand ;  this  makes  them 
suited  to  travel  sandy  deserts,  where  the  haid-hoofed  animals  cotlld 
not  travel ;  but  I  should  think  it  would  be  ufterly  impossible  for 
them  to  travel  in  a  rough,  stony  country. 

I  must  not  leave  Pisa  without  noticing  its  ancient  and  celebrated  <i 

university.  This  institution  was  among  the  earliest  of  Tuscany, 
and  long  sustained  a  high  reputation ;  although  it  has  greatly  de- 
elined  from  its  original  eminence  and  popularity,  yet  it  still  has 
about  eight  hundred  students,  and  perhaps  forty  professors.  There 
are  departments  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  literature,  and  sci- 
ence. I  was  introduced  to  one  of  the  professcnrs,  Professor  Fpggi, 
of  the  department  of  mathematics,  who  was  remarkably  courteous 
and  attentive.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  principal  university 
edifice,  which  is  built,  accprding  to  the  common  form  of  all  these 
institutions  in  Catholic  countries,  around  a  quadrilateral  court, 
with  the  entile  interior  surrounded  by  an  open  arcade,  forming  a 
spacious  portico  both  on  the  lower  and  upper  floor.  The  building 
is  old,  damp,  and  gloomy ;  and,  like  all  oUier  public  places  in  Italy, 
destitute  of  fire.  The  professor  mourned  over  their  poor  building, 
\fid  lamented  that  their  funds,  diminished  as  they  had  been  by 
&eir  various  wolutions,  would  not  enable  them  to  rebuild.  The 
rooms,  he  said,  were  gloomy,  and,  by  their  character  and  sombre 
appearance,  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of  the  best  men.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  an  application  to  the  government  might  perhaps 
be  successful ;  he  shook  his  head.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  take  some  of  the  money  that  was  being  expended  on 
the  royal  chapel  at  Florence,  and  lay  it  out  for  a  new  university 
edifice.  '*  Ah,  but  that,"  he  said,  '*  was  a  national  monument, 
which  it  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  the  nati(Hi  to  complete.** 
How  unfortunate  must  be  that  country,  when  princely  incomes 
•are  laid  Out  upon  physical  monuments,  and  the  cause  of  education 
languishes  for  the  want  of  support  !*  As  we  walked  round  the 
portico  of  the  court,  "This  portico,"  said  the  professor,  "was* 
the  stable  for  the  French  cavalry  at  the  time  they  invaded  Italy ; 
I  have  seen  it  full  of  their  horses.    Poor  Italy  !"  continued  the 

*  The  gnnd-duke,  however,  pays  the  plbfeason  moetlj  oat  of  the  pubbc  chest.    Their 
•elarr  is  each  about  &▼•  hnndrad  doUan  aanaallr. 
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professor^  and  I  nerer  fihall  forget  the  feeling  muiAet  in  wfaicih  ke 
expressed  himself,  "  poor  Italy !  yoa  do  not  see  her  at  rite  was. 
The  inhabitants  were  once  buoyant  and  happy^  fall  of  joy  and 
music ;  but  they  have  been  rofa4>ed,  and  plundered,  and  trodden 
down,  until  they  are  broken  and  dispirited.**  Poor  Italy  surely 
She  suflfered,  doubtless,  under  the  pressure  of  the  Frendi  despo- 
tism, and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  wars  grow- 
ing out  of  that  intasion  and  conquest ;  but  alas  ?  while  there  was 
some  life  and  stirring  energy  in  the  despotism  of  France,  which 
would,  in  time,  I  doubt  not,  if  it  had  continued,  have  raised  and 
reanimated  the  country,  the  present  leaden  Gothic  despotism 
presses  upon  the  people  like  a  suffocating  incubus,  curdling  die 
Uood  and  paralyzing  the  system.  But  to  return  to  the  Unitersity* 
It  has  a  library  of  about  forty  thousand  Tolumes ;  and  I  was 
gratified  to  see  among  them  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  reform* 
ers,  as  well  as  those  of  Catholic  authors.  They  have  also  a  very 
good  museum  of  natural  history,  both  in  the  mineral  and  aidrnd 
kingdoms*  very  well  arranged  and  kept,  and  a  botanical  gserdea. 
The  library  is  free,  and  the  lectures,  like  those  of  France^  are 
open  and  free  to  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.  The  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  professors  is  of  a  familiar  and  paternal 
character,  and  such  as  is  wdl  calculated  to  secure  mutual  affection 
and  confidence.  The  students  go  into  the  lecture-room  with  theit 
bats  on,  as  in  France ;  but  if  a  professor  goes  in  while  another 
is  lecturing  he  has  to  stand  uncovered  until  he  obtains  leave  to 
put  on  his  hat.  I  mention  this  trifling  circumstance  to  show  tha 
minuteness,  inflexibility,  and  capriciousness  of  the  rules  of  these 
ancient  institutions. 

There  are  seven  preparato^  schools,  answering  very  nearly 
to  the  French  peruionSj  or  our  higher  academies,  where  the  boys 
are  instructed  in  the  moro  elementary  branches ;  being  obliged, 
however,  a  part  of  the  time,  to  attend  upon  the  lectures  of  the  Uni* 
versity.  lliese  schools  are  without  funds,  and  charge,  if  I  rightly 
remember,  one  hundred  crowns  annually.  Many  of  the  schc^ara^ 
however,  take  a  canonical  dress,  and  oiloiato  in  the  service  of  the 
cathedra],  {<xt  which  they  receive  twenty  crowns  per  annan,  and 
thus  gain  so  much  assistance  towards  their  education.  Not  mora 
than  perhaps  five  or  six  per  cent  of  the  number,  however.  Professor 
Foggi  assured  mo,  ever  boeanm  prietstSi  it  being  perfectly  optional 
IS 
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with  them  afterward  to  study  'theology  or  not  This  infomiatioo 
explained  to  me  what  before  was  a  matter  of  great  aurpriaey  that 
■0  many  young  ecclesiastics  should  throng  the  streets  of  the  city. 

I  tried  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  regulations,  &c.,  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity,  but  was  told  they  were  out  of  print. 

A  great  portion  of  the  students  who  attend  this,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  other  universities  of  Italy,  are  pursuing  the  stu«ly  of  medicme. 
In  a  despotic  gorernment  but  few  lawyers  are  needed.  Theology 
presents  a  more  extended  field,  but  extensive  attainments  are  not 
necessary  for  men  who  seldom  preach,  which  is  true  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  priests,  and  all  of  whose  other  duties  are  stereotyped 
for  them  in  the  Roman  ritual.  And  as  for  pursuing  an  education 
for  mere  literary  and  scientific  investigations  and  improvements, 
this,  compared  with  other  civilized  countries,  is  not  so  common  in 
Italy.  Literature  is  cramped  by  the  restrictions  upon  the  press. 
It  is  also  poorly  paid,  as  may  well  be  inferred  firom  the  smallness 
of  the  professors'  salaries,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  governments 
are  so  limited  in  territory,  that  the  privileges  of  a  copyright  are 
of  little  avail.  In  a  ride  of  one  hour  in  some  cases,  and  of  a  few 
hours  at  farthest,  the  book  that  is  copyrighted  in  one  sovereignty 
may  be  published  free  of  that  encumbrance  in  anothen  Add  to 
these  obstructions  the  intellectual  torpor  that  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  present  social  and  political  ccHidition  of  the  country, 
and  the  poverty  which  oppresses  the  greater  part,  and  we  may 
readily  account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  are  giving  themselves  to 
literature  and  science. 

Our  detention  at  Pisa  disappointed  us  in  our  hope  and  design 
of  being  at  Rome  for  the  Carnival.  We  had  an  epitome  of  it, 
however,  at  Pisa,  and  quite  enough  to  satisfy  us  on  this  head. 

This  institution  of  masquerades,  feasting,  dancing,  frolic,  and 
liin,  is  one  of  the  many  papal  observances  that  have  been  trans- 
planted from  heathenism  into  the  Christian  church.  Its  principal 
object  seems  to  be  to  give  the  people  a  satiety  of  feasting  and 
amusement,  that  they  may  be  the  better  prepared  to  endure  the 
penance  of  Lent,  which  immediately  follows.  And  here  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  fasts  and  penances  of  the  papists  are 
admirably  contrived  for  sensual  enjoyment.  No  man  who  wished 
to  enjoy  the  most  sensual  gratification  possible  in  this  life  would, 
if  he  adapted  the  and  to  the  means,  pamper  the  senses  to  the  fill 
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continually.    He  would  have  his  changes  and  restraints  at  inter- 
vals, by  which  he  would  court  the  appetite,  and  keep  alive  and  in- 
vigorate his  desire  and  zest  for  pleasure.    It  is  thus  artfully  that 
Romanism  has  mingled  her  cup,  and  meted  out  her  indulgences 
and  prohibitions ;  and  when  to  this  are  joined  her  ecclesiastical  pa- 
geantry and  splendid  ritual,  a  system  of  reUgion  is  formed  die 
best  possible  to  gratify  the  pleasure-seeking  man  of  the  world. 
In  short,  Romanism  is  practically — ^I  will  not  say  a  religion  merely 
— ^but  emphatically,  the  religion  of  the  natural  heart ;  for  in  this 
respect  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  with  it.    It  is  true,  to  say 
this  we  must  presuppose,  what  is  generally  true,  that  men  have 
consciences  that  are  troubled  about  sin  and  its  consequences,  and 
that  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  those  consequences  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  denied   their  earthly  pleasures.    Romanism 
promises  them  the  wished-for  relief  in  the  wished-for  way.    Its 
ceremonies  may  be  tedious  from  their  length  and  repetition,  but 
they  are  showy,  and  impose  no  great  tax  upon  the  attention ;  and 
although  its  penances  and  fasts  may  be  frequent,  they  are  so 
mingled  with  pleasures  that,  like  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  picture, 
diey  cast  a  delightful  charm  over  the  whole.    There  is  much  of 
the  cross,  but  it  is  a  physical  cross,  exhibited,  but  not  felt ;  played 
with,  but  not  endured.    There  is  something  of  penance  and  self- 
denial,  but  only  enough  to  wind  up  the  physical  machinery,  that 
it  may  be  prepared  to  start  afresh  in  the  race  of  sensual  enjoyment. 
An  important  feature  in  this  system  is  the  Carnival.    It  lasts  for 
a  number  of  days,  but  becomes  more  intense  until  the  Tuesday 
before  Ash  Wednesday,  which  last  is  the  beginning  of  Lent. 
Among  the  other  merry-makings  on  the  occasion  is  a  public  mas- 
querade.   This  takes  place  in  the  public  street  that  is  used  for 
the  course.*     Here  the  carriages,  and  sidewalks,  and  public 
squares  are  filled  with  masked  personages,  representing  all  kinds 
of  characters,  and  the  costumes  of  all  nations,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  fantasticals,  who  belong  to  no  race   or  order. 
The  masks,  as  well  as  the  costumes,  have  not  only  every  variety 

*  TV  Cpmfm,  or  Cptm,  is  a  public  ttreet  in  most  of  the  principal  Continental  cittet  In 
£nrope,  wbem  all  that  are  able  to  keep  their  carriage  go  at  a  given  hoar  to  take  their 
tehionable  ride.  Here  extended  tnine  of  carriages  more  round  in  procession,  going  to 
IheprescribedftniinM,  and  then  letaming,  so  that  part  of  the  procession  is  moving  in  one 
4beetion  and  part  in  tbe  other,  and  thus  they  continnally  pass  and  repass  each  other. 
The  sidewalks  an  crowded  with  foot-passengen 
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seemingly  of  complexion  and  featuree  belonging  to  our  regular 
racey  but  every  Tariety  also  of  deformity.  The  more  out  of  cbamc- 
ter  they  can  appear,  the  better;  and  hence  «  Tery  common  device 
is  for  the  sexes  to  change  costumes.  Here  are  very  delicate  forms, 
either  dressed  as  pages,  or  perhaps  as  sailora;  uid  female  attire 
on  large,  awkward  frames,  with  clumsy  gaits  and  enormous  feet, 
with  cigar!  in  their  mouths.  There  goes  a  carriage  with  a  com- 
pany of  maskers,  taking  refreshments  of  cake  and  wine,  pledging 
the  health  of  the  company  as  they  pass ;  the  next  carriage  has  a 
Turk  for  a  footman,  and  a  lady  for  a  postillion^  Here  is  a  learned 
doctor,  with  his  wig  and  red  coat,  giving  out  his  oracles ;  there  is 
a  beggar,  yonder  a  prince.  A  very  common  disguise  for  the 
poorer  class,  who,  perhaps,  can  get  nothing  eke,  and  especially  for 
young  females,  is  a  white  shirt  put  on  over  all  the  other  clothes. 
Anything,  in  short,  for  change  and  variety. 

The  employments,  too,  are  various;  some  are  making  love, 
some  are  playing  tricks  upon  each  other;  and  a  v^  common 
employment,  especially  for  the  higher  classes,  is  to  pelt  each  other 
as  they  pass  with  sugarplums,  and,  what  is  worse,  with  little 
missiles  in  the  form  ci  sugarplums  made  ct  lime  or  plaster. 
These  are  not  always  harmless ;  and  one  who  engages  in  the  sport, 
especially  if  he  be  unmasked,  must  look  out  for  bis  face  and  eyes* 
This  childish  amusement  closes  with  a  grand  masquerade  ball, 
in  which  all  who  can  pay  the  fee  may  mingle. 

At  Rome,  in  addition  to  the  other  amusements,  they  have  horse* 
races  without  riders.  This  takes  place  in  the  Corso ;  the  horses 
are  urged  on  by  self-inflicting  spurs,  which  are  so  fitted  that  the 
faster  the  horse  goes  the  more  they  urge  him  forward.  Large 
sails  or  cartains  are  stretched  across  the  farther  end  of  the  street, 
which  bring  up  the  racers  without  injuring  them,  and  they  are 
caught  by 'persons  standing  ready  for  the  purpose. 

On  Ash  Wednesday  a  dark  curtain  falls,  and  the  gayeties  and 
hilarity  of  the  comedy  are  at  an  end.  A  solemn  service  is  per- 
formed at  the  church,  with  the  ceremony  of  putting  ashes  on  the 
head  to  indicate  man's  frailty  and  mortality. 

Before  leaving  Pisa  1  will  add  that  I  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  Italian  gentlemen  with  whom  I  have  become  ac- 
quainted. They  are  very  courteous  and  intelligent.  It  is  true^ 
they  appear  not  to  be  in  the  habit  of  inviting  strangers  to  theit 
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houses  to  dine  or  to  share  in  their  domestic  hospitalities*  This» 
perhaps,  in  many  instances,  they  are  not  able  to  practise  on  a  very 
extensive  scale,  but  in  other  respects  they  show  themselves  cour- 
teous to  strangers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Wb  left  Pisa  February  19,  and  rode  over  a  level  country  four- 
teen miles  by  a  crooked  road,  which  ought  to  have  been  but  ten, 
to  Leghorn,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Italian,  Xtvomo,  and  found  a 
kind  reception  and  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Hotel  St.  Marc, 
kept  by  a  Bcotchman,  Mr.  D.  lliompson. 

Leghorn,  although  an  ancient  port,  was  nevertheless  an  incon- 
siderable village  until  purchased  by  Cosmo  I.,  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, by  exchanging  for  it  the  city  of  Sarsana,  and  by  him  made  a 
firee  port.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  the  most  commercial  port  of  Italy, 
and  the  best  known  to  our  countrymen,  because  with  it  we  have 
considerable  commerce.  There  are  few  objects  here  to  attract 
the  notice  of  strangers ;  but  the  observing  traveller,  if  he  visits 
this  town  after  seeing  other  towns  in  Italy,  will  be  struck  to  see 
what  a  difference  circumstances  make  in  the  character  and  appear- 
ance of  a  community.  In  most  of  the  Italian  towns  you  see  hun- 
dreds of  idlers  moving  about  the  streets  and  principal  places  at  a 
snail's  pace,  or  lounging  as  though  life  was  a  burden.  You  begin 
to  think  man  is  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  elsewhere ;  that  the  cli- 
mate, or  something  else,  has  rendered  him  physically  incapable  of 
spirited  exertion  and  enterprise.  But  in  Leghorn  you  find  him 
like  the  man  of  business  in  other  places :  an  erect  figure,  a  prompt 
manner,  a  lively  gait,  make  you  almost  believe  you  are  in  New- 
York  or  Liverpool.  Such  might  all  Italy  be  if  her  rulers  knew 
their  duty,  and  would  do  it.  It  is  true,  it  might  take  time  to  bring 
her  up  from  her  lethargy,  but  much  less  time,  probably,  than  most 
would  imagine.  The  constitution  of  man  has  an  elasticity  about 
it  that  soon  elevates  him  if  the  weights  that  press  him  down  are 
removed.  Now,  it  is  said,  the  beggars  cannot  be  induced  to 
work ;  and,  if  employment  is  furnished  to  themi  they  soon  grow 
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weary  of  it»  and  think  they  can  make  moire  maney^  and  make  ii 
easier^  by  begging.  But  this  is  the  ^ect  of  habit  and  of  long  deg* 
radation.  Let,  however,  a  general  eievatioD  be  felt ;  let  an  np«> 
ward  impulse  be  given  to  the  pablic  mind  by  «  proper  stimulusi 
and  soon  there  would  be  few  that  would  not  be  ashamed  to  beg, 
and  few  that  would  not  be  able  and  willing  to  dig. 

Leghorn  is  supposed  to  contain  eighty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  increasing.  They  are  enlarging  the  walls  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  in  all  the  suburbs,  principally  as  a  defence  against  smug- 
gling. The  city  is  penetrated  by  canals  in  different  directions, 
by  means  of  wl^ich  the  meicbandise  is  brought  to  the  doors  of  the 
warehouses.    There  is  in  this  city  an  **  English  factory,"  or  a  ^ 

kind  of  incorporation  of  English  citizens,  of  which  there  are  ser* 
era!  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  certain  priyiligesthereuntobelong. 
ing.  The  English,  in  fact,  next  to  the  Jews,  however  widely 
scattered  and  distantly  removed,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  pre- 
serving their  nationalities  and  attachment  to  their  own  usages  and  * 
clanship.  They  are  contented  anywhere  but  at  home ;  but,  wher- 
ever they  are,  they  are  nothing  but  Englishmen  stills  However 
long  they  may  have  resided  in  the  country,  they  never  say  tc^e,  but 
<Aey,  when  speaking  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  where  they  re- 
side. Here  they  clan  together ;  worship  together ;  pray  for  their 
''most  gracious  Lord  and  Sovereign  King  William,"  and  their 
**  most  gracious  Queen  Adelaide ;"  transport  English  horses,  car- 
nages, and  dogs ;  eat  roast-beef  and  drink  wine  ihla^fhode  TAn» 
glais  the  world  over,*  and,  if  they  find  anything  very  good  abroad, 
they  say  it  is  altno$t  tqaal  to  Old  England.t 

Steamboats,  although  at  first  objected  to,  are  becoming  common 
on  the  Mediterranean.  They  are  specially  very  frequent  from 
Marseilles,  by  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Civita  Yecchia,  to  Naples ;  and 
thence  there  are  lines  extending  to  Sicily  and  Malta.  In  one  of 
the  steam-packets  firom^Marseilles  to  Naples  we  embarked  on  the 

•  This  does  not  Apply  so  fiiUf,  howeTer,  io  Englitbmen  in  America.  Here  tbey  find 
tlie  «me  langnage,  and,  fiir  the  moat  part,  congenial  inatitntions ;  they  mingle  with  oar 
dtisent,  end  eoon  take  part  in  onr  pditical  conceraa.  Indeed,  oar  naturaliiation  lawa 
•re  M  eaey,  and  oar  citiaenship  ao  inviting,  that  moit  ■trangers,  from  all  parte  of  the 
world,  like  the  Paddy,  when  they  get  among  ne,  take  the  first  opportunity  to  become 


t  Under  a  remark  of  tbia  kind,  reeoided  by  a  parson  of  imnk  in  a  book  for  Hiansan 
in  an  excellent  hotel  in  Italy,  I  nociced  soma  wit  had  added,  in  pencil  maik— <*  Thia  ia 
■Iffioet  English  modesty  * 
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SSd  of  Febraary,  but  were  so  ill  from  the  roo^  sea  diat  we  vere 
glad  to  land  at  Civita  Veccfaia,  under  a  detennination  to  travel  by 
sea  no  more  when  we  can  travel  by  land.  This^  of  comae,  led 
U8  to  Rome  first  instead  of  u>  Naples,  as  we  had  proposed. 

Ciyita  Vecchia  is  the  seaport  of  Rome,  ahhoogb  forty«eigbt 
miles  from  it;  is  a  free  port,  with  an  artificial  harbour;  andadirty, 
comfortless  place  it  is.  The  inhabitants  appear  to  live  chiefly 
upon  the  plunder  of  travellers.  When  yon  axiivey  you  go  ashore 
in  a  boat ;  a  set  of  hungry  eormannts  seize  y odr  baggage,  and 
contend  who  shall  have  it;  having  settled  that  point  by  agreement 
or  foEce,  they  distribute  it  among  as  many  as  they  conveniently 
can,  and  carry  it  to  die  police,  where  jfou  slip  it  tlm>ugh  by  pay- 
ing a  fee ;  yon  then  order  your  baggage  to  the  hold,  and  pay  each 
ragamuffin  for  his  service,  who  always  wants  more.  You  must 
then  send  it  to  the  custom-house  to  get  it  plumbed,  for  which  a 
fee  is  demanded ;  another  for  carrying  it  thme ;  another  for  taking 
it  firom  the  office  to  the  coach ;  another  for  fastening  it  on  the 
coach ;  another  far  opening  the  coacbdoor  £ar  yon  to  gtt  in ;  an* 
other  for  the  man  who  tended  the  horses  that  are  to  carry  you  to 
Rome,  ever  so  long  before  yon  arrived,  while  he  was  waiting  for 
yon,  or  somebody  else^  to  come  and  hire  tJiem  ;  and  I  know  not 
how  many  other  demands,  besides  beggars  in  abundaoce.  Yoo 
escape  from  the  wretohed  place  widi  empty  pockets  and  exhausted 
patience,  unless  you  have  a  good  stora  of  both« 

The  route  to  Rome  is  very  duD.  A  sight  here  and  there,  of  a 
shepherd  with  his  flock,  diversifies  die  scene,  which  is  barren,  and, 
in  a  great  part,  uncultivated.  Neither  did  I  see  any  shepherd  that 
reminded  me  of  Damon  or  Tytesus,  or  any  other  of  the  classic 
nifties  of  antiquity. 

The  horses  are  generally  small,  but  numerous.  We  saw  scores 
of  them  in  herds.  The  homed  cattle,  however,  are  yery  fine. 
They  are  generally  of  a  mouse  colour  in  Tuscany,  but  in  Roma- 
nia they  are  firequently  a  li^t  brindle,  made  up  ofa,  singular  mix- 
ture of  white  and  black,  constituting  a  colour  altogether  different 
from  anythii^  we  have.  Farther  south  they  are  oftener  a  beauti- 
ful pure  white.  Ancient  heathen  gods  might  well  be  appeased 
by  such  an  offisring,  if  t^ey  were  at  all  delighted  with  the  sacrifice 
of  beasts;  for  these,  doubtless,  are  the  regular  descendants  of  the 
AMms  Taurus  of  antiquity. 
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The  sheep  were  very  numerous ;  but  tbe  woo!,  except  for  the 
coarsest  wear,  is  sold  out  of  tbe  country  to  be  mapufisbctured  and 
rqnurchased  again,  with  all  its  accumulation  of  profit,  while  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  are  suffering  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  with  no  means  of  procuring  them. 

We  entered  Rome  on  the  side  of  the  magnificent  structure  of 
St.  Peter's.  It  was  night,  but  there  was  light  enough  to  exhibit 
the  splendid  piazza,  with  its  quadruple  rows  of  Doric  colunms. 
But  I  must  forbear.  Rome  must  be  passed  for  the  present.  It 
is  true,  we  spent  a  number  of  days  in  the  "  Eternal  City,**  viewing 
its  unrivalled  antiqtiities,  especially  its  ancient  ruins  and  works  of 
art,  and  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  modem  city.  But,  as  all 
this  was  only  preparatory  to  a  more  thorough  and  extended  exam- 
ination, any  description  that  may  be  attempted  of  the  inspiring 
topics  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome  will  be  postponed,  and  the 
reader  will  first  be  requested  to  visit  Naples,  according  to  our 
original  purpose ;  and  let  me  congratulate  him,  whoever  he  may 
be,  that,  however  little  he  may  be  able  to  glean  of  the  pleasures 
and  instraction  of  this  Italian  route,  he  is  happily  relieved  ^m 
its  embarrassments,  fatigues^  delays,  disappointments,  and  extor* 
tions.  A  traveller,  if  he  pleases^  might  fill  up  a  volume  with  ac- 
counts of  this  kind,  without  relieving  himself  or  profiting  his  reader. 
Suffice  it  ta  say,  that  after  the  usual  routine  of  the  passport,  first 
to  the  police,  thence  to  the  American  consul,  thence  back  to  the 
police,  and  then  to  the  Neapolitan  minister ;  after  some  demur 
respecting  my  prescribed  quarantine,  which  was  settled  finally  by 
showing  a  bill  of  health,  signed  by  the  consul-general  of  his  Si- 
cilian majesty  resident  at  Leghorn,  &c^  &:c.,  we  embarked  on 
board  a  post-coach,  for  fourteen  dollars  each  person,  leavftig 
Rome  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  March  3.  Our  egress  was 
by  the  n^ighty  Colosseum,  whose  vast  proportions,  partially  dilap- 
idated by  eighteen  centuries,  towered  in  gloomy  grandeur  as 
it  reflected  back  the  soft,  beams  of  moonlight.  We  passed  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni  to  Albano.  The  route  from  Rome  to  Na- 
ples is  part  of  the  way  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  Appian  Way, 
so  often  spoken  of  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  that  over  which 
St.  Paul  travelled  in  his  journey  firom  Puteoli  (near  Naples)  to 
Rome.  Every  mile  of  this  road,  almost,  is  connected  with  the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  and  the  biography  of  her  illustrious 
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men.*  9ut  it  will  not  comport  with  my  plan  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  historic  associations  of  the  route.  We  struck  the  Appian 
Way  just  befrae  we  reached  Albano,  fourteen  Roman  miles.  The 
entire  road  to  Naples  is  excellent. 

Beyond  Velletri  commence  the  PantUu  Marshes^\  which  ex- 
tend back  from  the  sea  from  six  to  twelve  miles,  and  reach  to 
Terracinay  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  These  are  at  some  sea- 
sons partially  covered  with  water,  and  anciently  were  almost 
wholly  so,  at  least  a  part  of  the  year.  Great  and  successive  ef* 
forts  have  been  made  to  drain  this  pestiferous  pool,  from  the  days 
of  Appius  Coecus,  by  evqpeiors,  princes,  and  popes,  down  to  Pius 
YII.,  who,  in  addition  to  what  the  French  had  done  before  him, 
nearly  accomplished  the  object,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  it  is 
now  used  for  agricultural  piurposes.  Immense  herds  of  cattle 
graze  here.  This  region,  however,  must  be  very  unhealthy ;  and 
this  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  sallow  countenances  of  the  few  poor 
vrretches  who  inhabit  it,  or  who  roam  about  these  miasmatic  fens 
watching  their  grazing  flocks.  Through  these  marshes  ran  the 
Appian  Way,  on  which,  as  a  foundation.  Pope  Pius  YI.  con-- 
structed  the  present  elegant  road. 

Here  were  the  Tres  TabemOf  or  the  "  Three  Taverns"  men- 
tioned  by  St.  Paul.  If  the  appearance  and  condition  of  these 
taverns  were  not  better  than  those  of  the  present  day,  I  should 
almost  wonder  that  a  sight  of  them  by  St.  Paul  was  a  cause  of 
thanksgiving.  The  gratitude  of  the  i^ostle  could  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  principle  of  his  own  gospel  maxim,  **  in  et^ery- 
thing  give  thanks." 

The  two  towns  of  Fondi  and  Itri,  which  were  the  first  we 
passed  through  after  entering  the  Neapolitan  States,  were  the 
most  filthy,  wretched,  and  poverty-struck  we  had  yet  beheld  ;. 
and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  we  may  never  look  upon  the  like  again. 
At  the  former  place  we  had  to  tmdergo  the  "  searching  operation" 
of  the  custom-house,  during  which  time  we  were  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  miserable-looking  objects  of  want  and  wo ;  scores 
of  hands  were  stretched  out  for  charity,  and  almost  all  looked  as 
though  they  should  be  tenants  of  the  poorhouse.    Some  of  them» 

*  Th«claMktlraaderwill  find  t^  andeot  locaUtiet  of  this  route,  fi  &r  m  BiUBdo. 
OTmi,  m  tbe  Dmry  of  Honee. 
t  TlwrtooktMriiaaiefiinaaiBeinitowBiDtheneiBity. 
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Ikowerer,  msde  Mh  to  puivhase,  or  retain^  peilups,  as  an  inherit* 
ance  from  their  ancestors,  earrings  and  other  ornamentSi  which 
Imng  in  strange  discordance  over  dirty  rags,  that  scarcely  covered 
their  nakedness.    A  sallow-looking  yoong  woman  at  Terracina 
with  large  dangling  jewels  in  her  ears,  apparently  of  gold,  was 
urgent  in  her  importunities  for  i^s.    I  took  hold  of  her  earrings, 
and  told  her  to  sell  them  for  bread  before  she  asked  charity ;  this 
turned  the  laugh  upon  her,  and  freed  me  from  her  importunities. 
Another  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred  after  we  had  left  the 
lawn ;  our  horses  were  in  a  full  trot,  when  we  were  attracted  by 
a  stifled  vociferation  at  the  coach  window;  on  looking  out  we 
saw  a  man  upon  the  full  run,  at  our  side,  vociferating  for  alms, 
holding  out  his  greasy  cap  with  one  hand,  and  cramming  the 
other  into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  his  extreme  hunger,  which,  with 
Ins  running,  so  stifled  his  voice  as  made  him  put  forth  ^  strange 
sounds  f  these,  with  his  gesticulations,  diversified  by  his  haste  to 
keep  up  with  the  carriage,  formed  an  exhibition  so  ludicrous,*  that 
even  Ae  cries  of  sufiering  could  not  restrain  our  risibilities.    If 
we  sinned  by  smiling  *'in  the  venerable  presence  of  misery,"  as 
the  sentimental  Sterne  would  say,  I  hope  we  shall  be  forgiven. 
We  never  know,  in  fact,  when  tiiese  beings  are  starving ;  for,  hun- 
gry or  not,  to  get  a  frtoc  they  will  play  their  part  to  admiration ; 
tfiey  are  starving,  they  have  dying  bambinosy  a  sick  <pofa,  or  they 
are  without  father  or  mother,  and  the  like.    Our  present  appli* 
cant,  from  the  strength  of  his  voice  and  his  speed  in  running, 
deemed  neither  f&int  with  hunger  nor  weak  with  disease ;  Mrs 
F.,  however,  threw  him  a  piece  of  eopper,  for  which  he  gave 
die  usual  ^^grazia!^    We  went  on  at  the  same  rapid  rate,  I 
should  judge,  nearly  a  mile,  when,  having  occasion  to  stop  the 
carriage  a  moment,  who  should  arrive  but  our  beneficiary,  in  a 
foaming  agony  to  get  his  piece  of  money  changed,  for  it  was  no( 
current  in  the  country  !    I  mention  this  case  to  show  the  condi- 
tion and  perseverance  of  these  beggars,  as  also  because  it  was  to 
lis,  at  least,  a  scene  painfully  amusing. 

In  the  interior  of  our  coach  we  hsui  a  Catholic  priest  and  his 
teother,  with  whom  we  formed,  of  course,  a  stagecoach  acquaint- 
ance, to  which  they  seemed  by  no  means  averse.  We  found  them 
pleasant  and  polite,  and  the  priest  was  remarkably  strict  at  his 
devotions  twice  a  day,  viK.|  morning  and  noon.    These  consisted 
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of  loQg  pcftions  read  outcrf  aderotianalbookcaimd  m  hii  pocket, 
wKich  he  had  practised  upon  so  much  that  he  couUi  teptm  whole 
pages  out  of  the  book.  Whether  he  read  or  repeated  from  mem- 
ory,  he  hurried  them  over  with  the  greatest  posaibb  rapidity;  a 
rapidity  to  which  I  am  sure  one  could  not  attain  but  by  long 
practice,  croeaiag  himself  at  the  name  of  Christ*  and  repeating 
the  whole  in  a  loud  whisper  when  the  carriage  was  moring  Texy 
8till»  and  a  little  ri>OYe  his  brei^  when  it  rumbled.  I  cannot 
judge  his  heaxtt  but  the  whole  seemed  like  a  mere  focm.  It  re- 
minded me  of  my  childiah  days,  when  every  night  I  hunied  over 
the  prayers  and  hynms  that  my  mother  had  taught  me,  merely 
biccause  I  dared  not  go  io  sleep  without  performing  my  task;  the 
whole  merit  of  which  was  in  repeating  the  sum  totaL 

Before  we  entered  Mora  we  passed  the  spot  where  Cicero  was 
overtaken  and  beheaded,  on  which  stands,  to  the  meaaocy  of  the 
mmuHtal  orator,  an  ancient  and  i^endid  cenotaph.  It  cansisli 
of  three  stories*  and  has  inside  of  it  a  shaft  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  But  this  monument,  stately  and  massive  as  it 
is,  has  already  suffered  from  the  corroding  tooth  of  time,  and  will 
noon  crumble  back  to  dust,  while  the  intdlectnal  mamments 
erected  by  himself  preserve  their  virgin  freshness,  and  will  cany 
down  the  name  of  their  iUostxious  author,  loaded  with  undimin- 
ished honours,  to  the  latest  posterity.  If  ore  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Formia,  where  was  Cicero's  Foraaian  villa;  and  upon 
the  seashore,  ive  miles  distant,  within  sight  of  Mora,  is  Gaeta, 
which  has  been  abready  mentioned  in  the  sketches  of  Italian  his- 
tory as  being  a  flofurishing  republic.  This  is  the  most  noithem 
of  the  three  important  republics  in  Magna  Orncia,  that  sprung  so 
•early  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire.  Alas !  that  repub- 
licanism should  ever  be  supplanted  by  such  a  stupid,  tyrannical 
government  as  that  of  the  present  day.  These  three  republics 
are  on  three  successive  gulfs.  First,  Gaeta,  on  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  which  gulf  is  separated  from  that  of  Naples  by  the 
Island  of  Ischia  and  the  promontory  of  Misenum ;  and  this  again 
is  separated  by  the  promontory  of  Tarento  from  the  Gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, on  which  was  situated  Amalii.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  they  are  all  situated  on  the  same  parts  relative  to  their  re- 
spective bays,  viz.,  on  the  northern  sides  or  shores.  They  rose 
up  together,  under  the  same  cireumstances,  like   children  of 
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one  family ;  and  they  fell  by  the  same  ruthless  destroyer,  the 
warlike  Norman.  With  their  liberty  and  independence,  the  im- 
portance, trade,  and  populatiim  of  the  northern  and  southern  fell 
also ;  Gaeta  haying  now  but  little  trade,  and  only  about  ten  thousand 
inhabitants ;  and  Amalfi,  which  in  the  ninth  century  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  mercantile  community  in  the  world,  is  dwindled  down 
to  an  unimportant  Tillage. 

The  American  citizen  feels  a  gloomy  foreboding  as  he  almost 
involuntarily  asks.  Will  some  future  traveller  have  occasipn  to 
record  the  same  sad  history  of  the  lovely,  prosperous,  and  popu- 
lous cities  that  now  stud  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  from  Maine  to 
Florida?  Yes,  doubtless,  unless  America  learn  wisdom  by  the 
historic  lessons  of  the  past  If,  like  Italy,  the  states  or  sections 
of  the  Union  should  divide  themselves  into  independent  govern- 
ments, there  will  come  jealousies  and  wars,  and  ruin  will  be  in 
the  train.  If  popular  phrensy  and  illegal  assembUes  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  then  will  some  aspiring  demagogue  rise  up^ 
applauded  by  the  multitude,  even  as  tAey  will  be  flattered  and 
pampered  by  him,  until  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  their  neck. 
America  ought  to  know  enough  of  human  nature  and  of  history  to 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  others  have  been  vrrecked ;  but  alas  I 
bow  few  consult  the  records  of  the  past  or  the  dictates  of  reason 
in  these  matters.  Would  that  the  past  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  Italy  could  be  hung  up  before  the  American  citizmi  in 
all  places  of  public  resort,  and  especially  at  the  polls,  and^n  the 
.  Capitols  of  the  states  and  of  the  nation.  This  is  the  most  I  desire 
from  Italy.  I  have  seen  her  antiquities,  her  statuary,  her  paintings, 
her  unrivalled  edifices,  her  picturesque  scenery,  her  olive  mount- 
ains, and  her  vine-covered  vales ;  but  all  these,  in  view  of  the  im- 
portant interests  I  am  now  contemplating,  are  for  America  compar- 
atively nothing.  If  from  the  deep-stained  frescoes  of  her  historic 
page,  coloured  by  the  blood  of  her  once  free  and  intelligent  sons, 
some  vivid  and  striking  pictures  could  be  hung  up  in  view  of  the 
American  public,  methinks  it  would  be  worth  more  to  us,  ten  thou- 
sand times,  than  all  the  works  of  art  of  which  ancient  and  mod- 
em Italy  can  boast.  And  yet  who  thinks  of  this  ?  Who,  of  the 
hundreds  of  American  travellers  that  visit  Italy,  will  even  imbue 
their  own  minds  with  these  subjects,  much  less  carry  back  these 
imp<»tant  lessons  to  their  countrymen  ? 
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But  to  vetarn  to  our  joumaL  At  Capua  we  were  leminded  of 
llie  aiege  and  capture,  by  Hannibal,  of  Casilinum,  whicb  atood 
on  the  site  of  this  more  modern  city.  From  this  city  to  Naplea 
the  road  waa  TemariLably  lerel,  and  led  through  a  rich  and  highly- 
CttltiTated  country.  The  Tineywda  seemed  to  have  added  magnifi- 
cence to  beauty.  The  trees  on  which  the  vines  hung,  and  which 
were  planted  in  regular  ranges,  had  grown  to  the  siase  and 
of  forest-trees,  and  the  Tines  that  hung  upon  them,  some  of 
were  stretched  from  tree  to  tree,  were  diemselves  as  large  as 
amidl  trees.  Between  the  rows  the  soil  was  cultivated  like  a 
garden,  and,  though  it  waa  but  the  beginning  of  March,  the  surfiu:e 
was  covered  with  a  green  and  flourishing  vegetation.  Not  oidy 
were  the  wheat-fields  luxuriant,  but  fields  of  flax,  wfaieh  had  at- 
tained to  half  its  growth,  and  various  aitidea  of  horticultura 
in  surprising  forwardness,  some  of  which,  indeed,  seemed  to  bf  ve 
been  vegetating  during  the  whole  winter,  interspersed  and  variei 
die  scene.  At  length  we  azrived  at  the  gate  of  Naples;  herd| 
akhougb,  on  entering  the  Neapolitan  domaina,  our  baggage  waa 
examined  and  receipted*  yet  we  were  required  to  pay  a  ptaafrt 
at  the  Dogana  (customrhouse)  to  prevent  a  second  examtnatioii. 
In  this  matter  of  custom  they  are  more  jealous  of  Italians  than  of 
foreigners.  Our  priesl^s  baggage  was  again  rummaged,  akheuglb 
it  had  been  thoroughly  tuined  up  and  taxed  once  before. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Thbes  is  something  pecuKaily  Uv^  and  gay  in  the  appearance 
of  Naples.  Its  location  is  fine.  The  bay  itself  is  a  beautifitf 
sheet  of  water,  of  about  Airty  miles  diameter,  protected  at  its  en* 
trance  by  die  Island  of  Capri,  which  rises  up,  like  a  mighty  break* 
water,  to  resist  the  force  of  the  waves.  The  town  is  like  an  am* 
plutheatre  around  the  bay ;  at  oneend  it  has  some  picturesque  enn* 
inences,  on  one  of  which  is  the  king^s  palace  and  the  royid  ob^ 
servatory,  and  on  the  other  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  These  are 
ascended  by  zigxag  roads,  to  make  the  ascent  gradual  and  pleas* 
16  A  A 
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ant,  presenting  at  every  turn  new  aspects  of  the  beautiful  scenerj 
around;  and,  when  you  arrive  at  the  top,  the  entire  panorama 
is  like  an  enchantment. 

From  the  Royal  Observatory  you  look  down  upon  the  city,  the 
bay,  the  harbour,  and  thence  the  eye  glances  speedily  over  the 
vale  spread  out  beyond  the  opposite  side  of  the  town ;  a  vale  that 
can  scarcely  be  described.  It  is  spotted  all  over  with  cottages, 
appearing  in  the  distance  like  so  many  little  bird-cages,  almost 
thick  enough  to  be  called  a  continual  village.  To  the  right,  nearer 
the  bay,  is  Portici,  under  which  lies  the  buried  city  of  Hezcula- 
neum.  Beyond  is  Vesuvius,  covered  perpetually  with  his  vnreath 
of  smoke  or  flame.  The  associations  of  this  exhibition*  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  tho  soene«  The  very  mountain  you  stand  upon 
is  a  volcanic  formation ;  so  is  the  entire  foundation  of  the  city  of 
Naples,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  surrounding  country ;  while  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius,  a  few  miles  distant,  are  cities  buried,  with  their 
inhabitants,  sixty  and  eighty  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth  by  successive  floods  of  molten  minerals  and  showers  of 
cinders  and  earth.  To  the  like  &te  the  p<q[>ulation  of  the  modem 
cities  are  continually  eiqM>sed ;  nay,  it  would  be  no  new  thing  in 
this  neighbourhood  if  the  troubled  elements  of  the  earth  should 
burst  forth  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  bury  its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  under  a  huge  mausoleum  of  a  Monte  Nuavc^ 
fuch  as  was  thrown  up  in  1538  but  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
dty.  Yet  the  inhabitants  live  vrithout  the  least  apparent  appre- 
hension, fuUy  believing,  if  fatal  eruptions  of  this  kind  should  ever 
happen^  it  will  not  be  in  their  day ;  just  as  we  travellers  believe 
H  wiU  not  be  while  we  visit  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  even 
the  veiy  crater  of  Vesuvius  itself.  One  cannot  but  feel  peculiar 
sensations  when  seriously  contemplating  the  scene  around  him, 
viewed  in  connexion  with  past  history.  This  whde  region^  in- 
cluding, perhaps^  the  entire  peninsula  of  Italy,  is  volcanic,  and  vot- 
canoes  have  been  active  here  from  time  immemorial.  The.  sub* 
terranean  fires  which  some  suppose  are  entombed  and  rage  con- 
tinually in  the  centre  of  the  eurth,  seem  hest  to  have  found  vent, 
isd  the  craters  of  Etna  on  a  neighbouring  island,  and  of  Vesuvius 
liave  for  many  centuries  been  natural  safety-valves ;  and  though 
in  some  instances  destructive  to  the  insects  that  sport  aix)und 
them,  may  be  instrumental  of  saving  extensive  portions  of  the 
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earth  from  destractiye  earthquakes  and  rainoua  conTuLiions 
But  although  the  subterranean  fires  seem  to  concentrate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  it  does*  not  follow  as  certain,  or  most  probablei 
that  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  will  always  be  the  outlet.  Naples 
itself  is  as  likely,  in  process  of  time,  acccnnding  to  all  human  ap- 
pearances, to  be  the  crater  of  a' volcano  as  Vesuvius  once  was. 
It  seems,  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  about  half  a  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  in  that  of  Strabo,  who  flourished  about  the  period 
of  the  Christian  era,  that  there  was  no  appearance  in  Vesuvius 
of  an  active  volcano ;  but,  from  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  it 
yf9A  judged  it  had  once  been  subject  to  irruptions,  in  an  age  so  re- 
mote that  the  period  was  to  them  unknown.  In  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  however,  the  great  irruption  took  place 
which  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Since  that  time,  on  the 
other  side  of  Naples,  Mcmte  Nuovo  has  been  formed  in  a  few 
hours,  and  the  earth  in  the  neighbourhood  still  bums  beneath, 
sending  up  streams  of  heated  sulphureous  gas,  and  throwing  out 
rivulets  of  hot  water;  an  evidence  that  not  in  Vesuvius  only, 
but  all  under  these  green  hiUs  and  verdant  vales,  the  fabled  forges 
of  Vulcan  are  in  active  operation,  and  where  next  they  may  burst 
forth  in  torrents  of  fire  and  showers  of  molten  cinders  is  altogether 
unknown. 

But  I  wander,  perhaps,  from  my  purpose,  which  was  to  give 
some  general  view  of.  Naples.  It  is  in  pepulatioD  the  third  city 
in  Europe,  containing,  as  the  most  rational  estimate,  firom  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Some  Ne* 
apoUtans  say  half  a  million ;  but  this  is  evidently  erroneous.  The 
size  of  the  city,  which  is  only  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference^ 
hardly  admits  of  such  an  estimate.  It  is  true,  Naples,  from  the 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  who  constantly  throng  the  streets, 
appears  to  be  immensely  populous.  In  no  city,  I  think  (even 
London  is  not  an  exception),  have  I  seen  greater  throngs  in  the 
streets;  but  nowhere  besides  do  the  inhabitants  live  in  the  streets^ 
as  in  Naples.  To  say  nothing  of  the  loMoronif  many  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  have  no  home,  but  sleep  at  night  in  the  open  air,  or  under 
the  public  coarti»  in  the  doors  of  the  churches,  and  wherever  they 
can  find  a  resting-place,  there  are  very  many  who  do  a  great  por- 
tion of  their  business  in  the  streets ;  here  is  cooking,  spinning, 
sboemaking,  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  and  trading  of  all  kinds 
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in  the  streets^  It  is  this  douig  eterything  out  of  doors  which 
adds  much,  doubtless,  to  the  apparent  populousness  of  Naples. 
But  it  isy  in  fact,  full  of  people ;  many  of  them  busily  occupied, 
but  many  others  miserably  idle,  and  Tcry  many  wretchedly  poor. 
The  lazaroni  {the  ragged  ones)  seem  to  be  a  -distinct  class,  and 
the  lowest  we  could  well  concave  of  in  the  bosom  of  a  civilized 
community.  It  hts  already  been  stated  that  many  of  them  are 
without  any  regular  lodgings ;  they  live  upon  a  trifle ;  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  their  habits  enable  them  to  subsist  without  fire 
and  with  but  little  clothing.  When  they  can  obtain  employment 
they  work  (for  they  appear  more  active  than  the  poixest  classes  in 
other  parts  of  Italy);  they  act  as  porters,  or  fachinos^  as  they  are 
called  in  Italian,  wheneTer  they  can  find  employment,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  a  basket  that  senres  them  in  their  labours  by 
day  and  as  a  bed  by  night.  They  sing  and  sport,  play  the  harle* 
quin,  or  attend  upon  those  who  do  so,  listen  to  the  public  street*  . 
readers  of  Orlando  Furioso,  in  which  they  seem  gready  instructed^  / 
or  attend  to  the  harangues  of  the  street  declaimers,  play  at  cards 
on  a  stone  or  a  stool  on  the  side  of  the  street,  stretch  themselves 
out  upon  the  pavements  in  die  sun,  gather  the  quids  of  tobacco 
and  the  ends  of  cigars  that  have  been  thrown  away,  and  expose 
them  for  sale,  beg  when  necessity  requires,  and  attend  to  whatever 
else  inclination  prompts  to,  and  circumstances  allow  t>f,  or  nature 
requires,  without  embarrassment  or  shame.  But  the  most  impor* 
tant  business  is  hunting  heads,  which  seems  with  them  not  only  A 

to  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  also  of  luxury,  and  hence  you  wifl  ' 

pass  scores,  of  them  in  the  streets  performing  this  kind  office  for 
each  other ;  an  employment,  by-the-way,  which  is  not  to  be  sneered 
at,  since  it  is  consecrated  by  genius,  and  identified  with  the  fine 
arts  in  Italy.  One  of  the  standard  paintings  of  the  PUti  Palace^ 
in  Florence,  was  a  Cupid  having  his  head  looked  by,  if  I  ri^tly 
remember.  Psyche.  But  in  Najdes  they  attend  to  it  in  a  way  that 
saves  time  and  blesses  the  blesser  ;  for  while  one  is  serving  another, 
he  or  she  is,  at  the  same  time,  served  by  a  third,  and  so  on  in  an 
indefinite  series.  In  many  instances,  too,  you  may  see  the  colo- 
nists or  emigrants  from  the  head  picked  off  from  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  short  (for  this  is  not  a  subject  to  be  dwelt  upon 
ftdrther  than  is  necessary  to  give  some  just  description  of  the 
state  of  society  here ,  these  lasaioai  are  a  dirty,  squalid,  poverty* 
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sstiilteii  race,  ambonling,  according  to  some,  to  thirty  or  forty 
thousand.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  are  so  many. 
Indeed,  it  is  generally  said,  their  number  is  diminished  of  late 
years.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  city  if  d^y  could  be  entirely 
remored  by  putting  them  into  workhouses,  or  employing  them 
in  some  way  to  improve  their  condition  and  elerate  their  char* 
acter.  It  is  said  they  are  willing  to  work  when  they  can  find 
it;  but  they  have  been  so  long  degraded  that  their  condition  is  not 
Tery  irksome  to  themselyes.  They  are,  in  general,  a  merry  race,^ 
living  on  macaroni  and  vegetables,  and  in  their  habits  but  little 
removed  abote  bestiali^. 

The  beggars  in  Naples  are  numerous  and  annoying,  but  less  so 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country  and  provincial  towns  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  other  two  unproductive  classes  of  society  here- 
tofore  alluded  to  in  other  cities  are  also  very  numerous  here,  viz., 
the  ecclesiastics  and  soldiers.  Of  the  former  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  precise  number,  but  they  are  abundant,  and  well  dressed 
and  well  fed.  They  have  "  fulness  of  bread  and  abundance  of 
idleness,"  both  of  which  are  indicated  by  their  fresh  visage  and 
portly  appearance.  Indeed,  what  have  they  to  do  ?  They  have 
no  families  to  provide  for,  they  seldom  preach,  most  of  them  never^ 
and  their  pastoral  duties,  masses  and  confessions,  are  an  easy 
task,  dividlsd  among  froni  ten  to  twenty,  perhaps,  in  each  church. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  the  monastic  orders  hanging  like 
leeches  upon  the  social  body,  devouring  much  and  producing 
nothing. 

It  is  said  the  King  of  Naples  has,  an  army  in  actual  service  in 
and  about  Naples  amounting  to  about  thirty  ot  forty  thousand. 
These,  too,  appear  well  dressed  and  well  fed.  Some  thousands 
of  them  are  hirelings  from  Switzerland  and  Austria.  With  all 
these  unproductive  consumers  living  on  her  limited  commerce  and 
her  slender  revenues,  what  can  be  expected  but  that  depressi<m 
and  poverty  should^ pervade  the  whole  nation?  The  wonder  is 
that  Naples  sustains  herself  as  well  as  she  does ;  nor  could  she, 
in  fact,  survive  long,  but  that  she  is  surrounded  by  a  country  rich 
and  productive  almost  beyond  conception,  which,  if  nothing  more, 
yields  at  least  the  necessaries  of  life,  bread-stuffs  and  common 
vegetables,  in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  fruit 
for  exportation. 


Naples  is  uonTaUed  in  the  beauty  (^  its  locatioii  uid  jtdrroniid* 
bg  scenery.  The  Quarters  of  Chiajah,  St.  Lucia,  and  Chiatamone, 
on  the  bay»  are  delightful ;  stretching  along  by  the  first  of  these 
itieets  are  the  public  giyrdens,  extending,  I  should  judge,  a  roile, 
from  the  Victoria  almost  to  the  Grotto  of  Posilipo,  ornamented 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  plants,  statuary,  and  fountains,  with  the  bay 
on  the  one  side  and  a  splendid  stieet  on  the  other.  This  is  a 
favourite  and  fashionable  resort.  Another  important  street  is  the 
Toledo,  running  through  the  heart  of  the  city.  At  the  north,  with* 
out  the  city,  is  the  Campus  Martius,  an  extensive  and  fine  miUtary 
parade-ground,  surrounded  by  trees.  For  this  last,  as  well  as  for 
the  gardens,  and  for  additions  to  the  palace,  and  great  improve- 
ments to  the  grounds  about  Capo  di  Montis  and  various  other 
things  useful  and  ornamental  to  the  city,  Naples  is  indebted  to 
Murat  and  the  French. 

The  architedure  (tf  Naples  is  not  much  admired.  The  diuiches 
are  numerous,  amounting  to  from  three  to  four  hundred,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  some  interest  within,  for  the  costly  finish,  paintings, 
Ace. ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  indifferent.  The  Church  of  St; 
Martin,  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo,  has  a  lofty  locanon,  over- 
looking the  town  and  the  bay,  and  is  attached  to  what  used  to  be 
the  Certosini  convent.  The  ehurch  is  splendid,  and  contains  some 
good  pictures.  The  convent  was  converted  by  the  French  into  a 
hospital  for  military  invalids ;  but  it  is  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
undergoing  repairs,  in  view  of  being  restored  to  its  original  use. 
It  is  thus  that  the  present  reigning  family  are  endeavouring  to 
bring  everything  back  to  the  superstitions  of  former  days.  The 
present  king  often  makes  superstitious  vows,  as  did.  also  his  father 
before  him.  The  ftnmer,  it  is  said,  recently  made  vows  of  various 
religious  performances,  charities,  dec,  provided  he  could  be  fa- 
voured with  the  birth  of  a  son, 'but  forgot  to  stipulate,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  safety  of  the  queen ;  the  result  is,  the  son  is  bom, 
but  it  cost  the  queen  her  life.  The  present  king's  father  made  a 
TOW,  when  he  vras  last  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Murat,  that 
he  would  build  a  magnificent  church  if  he  could  be  again  restored 
to  his  throne.  To  fulfil  his  vow  a  church  is  nearly  completed 
in  the  grand  square  opposite  to  the  palace,  which,  in  its  circular 
colonnades,  its  rotunda,  and  its  location  in  a  circular  piaaza,  has 
some  little  resemblance  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.    This  will  be  a 
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fine  chnrch  when  finished ;  but,  doabtless,  a  tow  to  gnre  his  sub- 
jects a  constitution  that  would  guard  them  from  the  encroachments 
and  oppressions  of  despotism  would  have  been  much  more  ac* 
eeptable  to  Grod,  uid  beneficial  to  his  people,  and,  I  may  add, 
much  more  honourable  to  himself,  and  more  conseivatiTe  of  his 
family  dynasty,  than  the  building  of  an  additional  church  in  a  city 
where  churches  and  priests  were  already  multiplied  far  beyoq^ 
the  wants  of  the  people. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  called  the  church  of  St.  Januarius,  is 
noted  for  being  incrusted  with  white  marble  extemally,  fof  being 
supported  internally  by  somethifig'more  than  one  hundred  columns 
of  Egyptian  granite,  African  marble,  Ac,  taken  from  anpient 
heathen  temples,  for  containing  the  body  of  St.  Januarius,  and 
two  ressela  of  his  blood,  which  is  in  a  solid  state,  but  is  liquefied 
miraculously  three  timeva  year.    We  were  shown  the  silver  tab- 
ernacle where  the  head  of  this  saint,  together  with  these  vessels 
of  blood,  are  deposited,  but  were  not  permitted  to  see  the  blood. 
The  tabernacle  is  locked  by  four  keys,  two  of  which  are  with  the 
king  and  two  with  the  cardinal,  and  it  cannot  be  opened  but  by 
the  joint  action  of  these  two  personages,  which  only  t&es  place 
on  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  liquefying  the  blood.    It  is  seri- 
ously believed  by  the  Neapolitans  that  the  ready  liquefaction  of 
the  substance  in  these  vials,  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  chymical  com** 
poond|  that  either  liquefies  by  die  warmth  of  the  priest's  hands  or 
by  some  other  common  chymical  process,  is  indicative  of  prosper- 
ity, and,  if  it  fails  readily  to  become  a  Uquid,  it  is  accounted  ominous 
of  some  approaching  calamity.    The  last  time  the  ceremony  was 
performed  there  was  some  delay  and  difficulty,  it  is  said,  aod  the 
result  has  been  the  death  of  the  queen  ! !    Another  marvel  con- 
nected with  this  affair  is,  thc^  the  stone  on  which  the  saint  was 
beheaded,  and  which  is  kept  some  miles  distant,  sweats  fresh  blood 
at  the  very  moment  that  in  the  vial  becomes  a  liquid.    So  the 
priests  teach,  and  so  the  people  believe  !    This  saint  has  several 
times  protected  the  city  from  the  irruptions  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
hence  it  is  not  wonderfal  that  he  should  be  in  such  high  estimation. 
His  chapel  cost  one  hundred  thousand  ducats.*    This  cathedral 
also  contains  the  body  of  Januarius  in  a  subterranean  chapel,  which 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  ApoUo^  and  has  an  ele* 

*  A  dam  is  worth  iteat  fljglitj 
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gant  altar  and  shrine  in  an  adjoining  chapel,  on  which  is  a  splendid 
bassrelief  in  massiye  silver,  representing  the  entrance  of  the  saint 
into  Naples  in  1526,  at  a  time  when  the  plague  was  raging  there, 
and  which  was  stayed  by  his  miraculous  interposition.  This,  of 
course,  has  secured  to  him  the  honour  of  being  the  tutelar  saint 
of  Naples.  Here  also  are  thirty-six  splendid  silver  busts,  which 
ajro  exhibited  on  festal  days,  but  at  other  times  kept  stored  in 
closets  ID  a  private  room,  and  shown  to  strangers  by  the  custode 
for  a  fee. 

Tho.  Chapel  of  St.  Sevemsi  erected  in  1590,  has  been  almost 
ruined  by  an  earthquake,  and  is  *in  some  parts  only  kept  from 
falling  by  walling  up  the  arches  with  strong  masonry.  It  is  no 
longer  used  for  worship,  and  is  only  remarkable  as  a  repository 
of  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Sangvo  family.  *  The  monuments 
are  fine,  and  have  additional  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  lomh 
and  monument  of  each  nobleman  or  prince  of  the  family  is  also  ac- 
companied by  a  monument  for  his  wife,  which  is  a  rare  occurrence* 
The  monument  for  the  wife  is  generally  a  symbolical  figure,  per* 
sonating  some  virtue  of  the  deceased.  One  is  a  female  f  ^re  of 
modesty,  by  Corradini ;  she  is  clothed  with  a  transparent  veil  from 
head  to  foot,  exhibiting  through  it  the  eiftire  f<»rm.  It  is  a  mo0t 
extraordinary  piece  of  art,  in  a  form  entirety  unknovni  to  the  an* 
cients,  and  rarely  attempted  by  the  moderns.  The  lady  was  the 
wife  of  Prince  Don  Raymond.  There  are  two  other  similar  works 
of  ait  in  this  chapel :  one  is  a  symbolic  representation  of  viiee  tin- 
deceived,  and  is  designed  to  designate  the  change  in  Don  Raymond 
himself,  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  renounced  his  secular 
pursuits  and  becataie  a  priest.  The  symb«l  is  a  man  escaping 
from  a  net,  assisted  by  another  figure  beside  him,  called  the  6e- 
nius  of  Common  Sense.  The  net  is  already  paidy  thrown  off,  and 
although  it  is  sculptured  from  die  same  piece  of  marble  vrilh  the 
statue  itself,  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  body.  It  is  inconceiva* 
biy  fine,  but  not  more  so  than  the  other,  which  is  a  dead  Christ, 
veiled,  by  Joseph  San  Martino.  The  form  and  the  very  muscles 
are  seen  through  the  veil,  and  the  whole  looks  as  if  mpistened  by 
the  clammy  sweat  of  death,  while  the  sublime  resignati<Hi  of  our 
Saviour's  last  hour  seems  lingering  still  upon  the  liCeless  counte- 
nance. This  is  a  sublime  triumph  of  genius.  In  my  opinion, 
sculpture  is  nowhere  so  perfectly  at  home  as  in  the  representa-  * 
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tion  of  death.  The  colour  of  animation,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  18  always  wanting  to  thei  sculptured  representation  of  the  lir- 
ing  figure ;  a  defect  which,  howerer  it  may  be  with  others,  I  can 
ne?er  lose  sight  of  when  looking  at  the  finest  statuuy ;  hence  I  al- 
ways feft  that  sMiething  is  wanting,  and  this  feeling  detracts  so 
mmck  from  the  pleasure,  and  mars  the  whole  exhibition.  But 
death  has  no  animation ;  it  has  no  colour ;  its  very  expression,  its 
very  assodations  are  marble,  cold  marUe  f  Here,  therefore,  the 
works  of  the  chisel  are  perfect,  and  its  triumphs  are  complete. 
Let  no  one  who  visits  Naples  fail  of  visiting  the  Chapd  of  the 
Vtiled  Statuary^ 

I  cannot  dwell  lapon  the. other  ofaurches  and  public  edifices  of 
Naples.  We  visited  one  of  the  two  royal  pidaoes  of  Najdes,  viz., 
that  by  the  grand  or  royal  piazza.  It  is  a  large  building,  finely  sit* 
Hated,  and  containing  it  suit^  of  spacious  stateroorms,  in  which  are 
some  fine  paintings  and  Bcfa  fiimiturft.*  The  palace  at  Capo  di 
Mome  we  were  not  permitted  to  toe,  because  the  king  was  at  that 
time  staying  there.  Tkkb  situation  of  this  palace  is  very  fine,  as  has 
akeady  bee«  stated.  The  Royal  Observatory  near  by  was  not 
closed  like  the  palace ;  this,  therefore,  we  entered,  and  examined 
every  part.  The  observatory  buMng,  fixtures,  and  instruments 
are  certainly  very  creditable  to  the  govemment  of  Nicies ;  all  the 
necessary  kstruments  weve  there,  and  well  mounted  and  arranged ; 
aod  the  only  mortificadon  that  I  had  in  examining  it  was  the  re* 
flection  which  here,  as  in  other  places  in  Europe,  I  was  constrained 
to  make  upon  the  deficiency  of  our  own  country  in  this  and  simi- 
lar institutions,  and  the  stinted  economy,  or  local  and  state  jeal- 
ousy, which  keeps  the  boasted  fepubHc  of  America  from  affording 
that  patronage  to  science  which  isvo  Itberally  extended  by  not  only 
the  constitutional  monarchies,  but  even  the  unrestricted  desnotisms 
of  Exurope.  This  consideration  is  extremely  mortifying,  and  the 
more  so  because  many  of  our  citfaens  imagine,  and  this  feeling  is 
mcreased  by  those  epbemoral  politicians  and  demagogues  who 
pander  to  the  notions  of  the  ignorant  for  the  sake  of  temporary 
popularity  and  office,  that  these  high  institutions  are  not  necessary ; 
that  theyaavour  of  aristocracy^and  have  no  relation  to  the  general 

•  While  I  am  raviewmg  Uiis  put  of  my  joanal  (MmcIi,  I6S9%  1 1e«ii  bf  die  pvbiio 
iqimUiiitelldMIWMeombatftibtoortliitedifiet,  togeClMr  with  die  ikh  fdltcr  oC 
lAetame  end  Um  loaMtai*,  hat  hew  «OBniiMd  bv  Sra. 
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interests  of  the  coBimunity  and  of  the  labouring  dasaes ;  where* 
aSi  if  they  were  only  able  or  willii^  to  trace  the  relation  between 
science  and  the  most  useful  arts,  they  would  see  that  the  former^ 
in  her  highest  flights  and  widest  range,  was  only  gathering  golden 
treasures  for  an  entire  people ;  and  nowhere  is  the  difttrUHition 
so  complete  as  in  a  republic.  Although,  in  a  monarchy  or  an 
aristocracy,  there  may  be  a  monopoly  of  these  advantages,  as  there 
IS,  more  or  less,  of  everything  else»  yet  nothing  is  n^ore  diffusive 
in  its  tendencies  than  knowledge,  and,  where  there  are  no  artificial 
obstructions  to  interfere,  it  is  sure  to  spread  out  over  the  whole 
land ;  and  the  larger  and  better  supplied  the  grand  reservoirs,  the 
more  abundant  and  extended  will  be  the  diffusive  and  refreshing 
streams.  When  will  all  our  citizens  be  undeceived  on  tliis  impor- 
tant point  ? 

The  burial-place  of  the  Neapolitans  is  the  very  opposite  of  those 
of  Paris.  It  is  a  large  square,  enclosed  on  every  side  by  a  high 
wall,  of  sufficient  extent  to  contain  as  many  separate  pits  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year.  These  pits  are  twelve  feet  square  and 
eighteen  deep,  and  are  walled  up  and  permanently  covered  over» 
except  one  square  opening  in  the  centre,  of  perhaps  fourteen  or 
eighteen  inches,  into  which  a  st<me  is  fitted  and  plastered  air  tight. 
This  stone  has  a  staple  and  a  ring,  by  which  a  macliine,  kept  for 
the  puxpose,  on  the  principle  of  the  lever,  can  break  it  up  and  ^> 
open  the  pit.  One  of  these  is  opened  in  this  maaner  every  day, 
and  the  dead  are  thrown  in  witbcmt  coffin  or  clothing ;  quick  linse 
is  then  thrown  in,  and  the  pit  is  sealed  up,  and  the  next  receptacle 
in  order  is  brqken  up,  so  that  there  is  a  year  for  the  decomposi'* 
tiott  of  the  bodies  before  the  pit  is  again  distuibed.  We  looked 
into  the  one  which  wais  open  the  day  we  visited  it,  and  saw  some 
half  doien  of  infants  just  thrown  in,  perfectly  naked.  But  this  is 
the  charnel-house  of  the  poor.  These  recent  deposites  Were  sink** 
ing  down  into  the  putrefied  mass  of  former  years.  The  spectacle 
may  be  conceived  of  by  the  reader,  but  it  is  too  repulsive  to  be  de-» 
scribed.  If  any  man  wishes  to  take  a  deep  lesson  in  the  frailty 
and  loathsome  corrupubility  of  these  pampered  and  idolized  bodies, 
let  him  go  to  the  Campo  Santo  of  Naples.  These  pits  for  the 
burial  of  the  poor  are  also  common  at  Rome  and  other  cities  of 
Italy ;  and,  not  unfrequently,  rats  and  other  vermin  are  seen  rioting 
on  the  putrid  mass. 
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Those  who  ran  afford  the  expense  of  a  ftmezal  are  generally 
buried  by  fratemitiesy  who  afe  associated  together  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  different  societies  are  dressed  in  long  loose  robea 
of  Yarioua  celoars,  according  to  their  respective  regulations,  and 
all  of  them  wear  masks,  or,  rather,  a  sort  of  close  hood,  with 
openings  for  the  eyes.  These  bodies  walk  in  procession,  bearing 
Nghted  wax  candles,  and  ai^  frequently  followed  by  a  number  of 
Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monks,  who  are  dressed  in  black  ok 
bpown  mantles,  with  cowk  hanging  back  upon  their  shoulders,  ex* 
posing  their  Baked  heads  sometimes  half  shaTon ;  and  whose  feel 
are  shod  with  a  kind  of  sandal,  or  a  Aoe  having  only  a  sole  and 
straps  to  bind  and  fasten  it  to  die  fool.  We  followed  a  processicm 
of  this  kind  one  evening,  just  as  the  shadows  of  approaching  night 
were  beginning  to  cast  a  gloom  upon  the  city,  which  is  the  usual 
hour  for  their  sepulchral  ceremonies.  They  led  us  into  an  uppet 
reom,  wh^re  the  corpse  was  lying  in  slate,  lA  full  dress  and  widt 
painted  face ;  after  a  little  ceremony  and  religious  service,  the  body 
wsas  taken  and  borne  off  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession.  The 
scene  was  heightened  by  the  hour,  by  the  long  ranges  of  lights 
streaming  upon  the  darkness,  and  the  deep  chant  of  the  monks, 
** Requiem  dttemam  dona  eis,  D&mmef  et  luxperpeiua  luce<U  eisJ^ 
When  we  arrived  at  the  church  another  more  extended  service 
was  performed,  a6d  the  coffin,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  disap* 
peared.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  lowered  down  through  the 
floor  of  the  church ;  for  we  went  down  into  the  vault  below,  and 
found  they  had  just  been  engaged  in  the  burial. 

My  stay  at  Naples  wasnot  long  enough  to  enable  me  to  become 
much  acquainted  with  the  schods  and  colleges.  Of  course  there 
.is  no  general  system  of  primary  education.  This  would  be  rais- 
tng  the  people  too  much  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  government 
There  are,  however,  several  schools  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  and  there  are  also  several  coUeges ; 
one  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  education  of  the  nobility. 
1  could  not  learn  that  literature  or  science  was  advancing  at  aU 
in  Naples,  ahfaough  this  city  once  took  a  high  stand  in  the  lit^ 
erary  worid.  The  great  rage  now  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  It* 
aly,  is  for  the  belle  arte.    I  tried  to  get  access  to  one  of  the  coU 

• '•OifS  liwm  slaaal  M^  O  IiOi<  Mid  tot  peipctnal  Ufht  ahiM  ivoa 
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leges  without  a  formal  introduction^  and  the  custode  or  porter  not 
cenceiring  that  I  could  wish  to  see  nything  hut  pictures  and  «to^- 
iMry,  took  me  into  a  back  halt^  where  were  piles  of  rubbish  in  the 
formr  of  old  paintings,  which  he  began  to  elevate  and  arrange  for 
my  inspection  and  gratification ! !  After  informing  him  that -I  had 
not  come  to  see  pictures^  but  the  libraries,  apparatus,  and  difier- 
ent  accommodations  of  the  college,  he  gave  me  to  understand  I 
could  not  be  admitted,  on  account  of  its  being  the  hour  when  the 
professors  were  hearing  their  classes.  I  left  disappointed,  but  not 
a  little  amused  at  the  mistake  of  the  porter.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  characteristic  indication,  if  not  of  what  the  Neapolitans 
most  thouj^t  of,  at  least  of  what  they  supposed  foreigners  most 
thought  of  who  visited  them. 

Having  made  several  allusions  to  the  Neapolitan  government, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  th^t  subject.  It 
is  absolute ;  that  is,  tlie  king  is  restrained  by  no  coQstitutional 
laws  and  by  no  legislative  authority.  The  property,  lives,  and 
liberties  of  his  people  are  all  at  his  disposal,  checked  and  con- 
trolled, however,  as  he  must  be,  more  oc  less,  at  diis  age,  by 
public  opinion.  Hence  this  idea  of  public  opinion  and  fear  of  dis- 
affection is  constantly  haunting  the  Neapolitan  government ;  a|id 
the  principal  dependance  to  restrain  any  secret  disaffection  is 
placed  upon  the  military.  The  king  keeps  a  large  standing  army, 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand.-  Every  part  of 
the  city  is  guarded  by  sentinels,  and  companies  of  foot,  and  squad- 
rons of  horse.  Cannons  are  kept  constantly  mounted,  and  pointed 
into  the  public  squares  and  other  places  where  any  numbers  might 
be  rallied  to  oppose  the  powers  that  be ;  all  indicating  that  the 
army  is  kept,  not  for  foreign  enemies,  but  for  the  king's  own  sub- 
jects. From  abroad  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  at  home  every- 
thing ;  nor  dare  he  trust  his  own  subjects  for  his  guards,  but 
keeps  foreigners  in  his  pay,  principally*  Swiss,  and  some  Germans 
as  his  more  immediate,  body-guard,  who  have  no  other  interest  in 
die  government  than  to  accomplish,  like  a  hireling,  their  task,  get 
their  pay,  and  go  home.  Their  interest,  of  course,  will  be  wholly 
on  the  side  of  the  government;  and,  therefore,  they  are  thought 
to  be  the  safest  guards.  How  miserably  must  that  government 
estimate  its  own  authority  which  cannot  rely  upon  its  own  sub- 
jects for  defence !    Certainly  such  a  govemmoit  must  act  contin* 
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uaJBj  under  the  o^yiction  of  its  own  weakness ;  and  such,  evidentv 
IjTy  is  the  conriction  of  the  present  king  and  ministers  of  Naples. 
They  are  afraid  of  every  breath.  This  is  illustrated  by  a  recent 
occurrence.  A  young  Frenchman  at  Rome,  having  occasion  t6 
visit  Naples,  and  finding  it  difficuIt,^or  some  reason,  to  get  a  pass- 
port, took  a  passport  of  another,  and  travelled  all  through  the 
kingdom,  and  spent  some  time  at  Naples  under  a  fictitious  name. 
The  joke  took  so  well,  it>  was  too  good  for  the  Frenchman  to 
keep.  He  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  it  was  soon  repoi;^  to  thd 
government.  This  threw  them  into  a  great  fever.  They  feared 
some  terrible  Carbonari  plot,  or  something  eke,  was  ready  to 
produce  an  explosion ;  and  every  foreigner,  and  especially  every* 
Frenchman  (for  the  French  are  the  most  suspected),  fell  under 
suspicion.  Their  consular  and  ministerial  agents  abroad  were  di« 
rected  to  examine  foreigners  very  closely  as  to  their  standing  and 
object  in  visiting  Naples  before  giving  an  official  sanction  to 
their  passports.  It  was  requested,  when  f  was  in  Leghorn,  that 
I  should  appear  before  the  consul-general,  and  answer  to  an  ex- 
amination on  the  subject  of  my  character^  object  in  visiting  Na* 
pies,  dec. ;  but,  os  being  informed  that  I  should  not  choose  to 
aubject  myself  to  such  a  catechism,  and  that  he  must  learn  my 
character  from  my  passport,  the  subject  was  waived.  We  weie 
informed,  however,  from  an  official  source  while  in  Naples,  that 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  pass  an  edict  speedily  by  which  all 
foreigners  would  be  obliged  to  give  security  for  their  good  be« 
haviour,  especially  that  they  would  engage  in  no  political  object 
on  visiting  Naples.  Be  it  so.  For  my  part,  although  I  admire 
the  scenery  of  Southern  Italy,  yet  I  never  shall  desire  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  again  until  the  capricious  tyranny  that  now 
sways  its  destinies  shall  be  broken  or  restrained* 

The  weakness  and  meanness  of  this  government  ,are  ako  seen 
in  another  fact,  and  that  is,  that  they  frequently  break  open  letters 
sent  or  received  through  the  medium  of  the  postoffice.  This  is 
dote,  doubtless,  to  detect  any  lurking  conspiracy  which  their 
guilt  and  their  fears  lead  them  always  to  think  is  on  the  eve  of 
breaking  out.. 

Little  or  no  encouragement  is  given  to  manufactures  or  to  ag« 
ricultural  enterprise;  and  as  for  commerce,  it  seems  to  be  tho 
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policy  of  the  goYernment  to  embanass  it  as  mvch  as  poaflible. 
Their  quarantine  laws,  founded  in  ignorance  and  executed  in  ca^* 
price,  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  paralyze  their  commercial 
tiperations.  Take  this,  which  oocuired  while  I  was  at  Naples,  as 
a  specimen.  A  steamer  arxivgd  Irom  Marseilles ;  previous  to  its 
arrival,  report  had  reached  the  govemmeni  that  a  vessel  from 
New-Orleans,  United  States,  had  been  admitted  into  Marseilles 
after  only  ive  days^  quarantine ;  and  this  was  sufficient  to  order 
the  slean^er  back  upon  the  quarantine-ground,  with  all  her  freight 
and  passengers  \  and  it  was  seriously  proposed  to  subject  her  to 
a  quarantine  of  twenty  days.  They,  however,  thought  better  of 
it,  and  permitted  her,  after  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours,  to  come 
into  the  harbour.  The  letters  which  are  brought  by  steamers  and 
ships  are  received  into  sacks  at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  are 
thoroughly  steamed  and  perfumed  before  they  can  be  touched ; 
after  they  are  made  tangible  on  the  outside,  they  are  pierced 
through  with  a  knife,  So  that  the  perfome  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  circulate  in  the  interior,  and  then  Aey  undergo  another 
iumigaticm.  A  letter  that  I  received  while  there  was  pierced 
with  a  slit  of  about  an  indi  in  length  in  som6  twelve  <»  sixteea 
places. 

After  all,  perhaps,  Naples  is  doing  as  wdl  as  it  has  done  for 
muiy  centuries,  with  the  exception  of  the  reign  of  Don  Carlos 
and  that  of  Murat.  For  two  centuries  after  the  government  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  roya>  family  of  Spain,  Naples  was  governed 
by  viceroys,  whose  principal  object  was  to  plunder  the  people  as 
much  as  they  could  while  they  were  in  office.  These  exactions 
were  so  intokrable  in  s<»ie  eases  that  the  people  revolted,  and  by 
popular  violence  claimed  redress  of  their  grievances.  Such  was 
the  famous  inswrrection  under  the  fisherman  Thomas  Anniello, 
which  was  excited  in  1647  on  account  of  the  tax  on  fruit. 

In  1736,  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  contention  which  had  ex- 
isted for  several  preceding  years  respecting  the  sovereignty  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  was  adjusted  by  confirming  Don  Carlos,  Duke 
of  Parma  and  son  of  the  King  of  SpaiUf  on  the  throne  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  He  was  a  wise  and  a  liberal  jnonarch,  but  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  1759,  on  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
Ferdinand  VL    He  left  Nitples  to  his  third  son,  who  took  the 
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throne  under  the  name  of  Ferdinand  I.  This  monarch  was  a  man 
of  a  Tery  weak  mind ;  indeed,  the  intellect  of  the  entire  family 
was  none  of  the  best.  The  eldest  son  of  Don  Carlos  was  non 
compos  mentis^  and,  therefore,  uicapable  of  being  his  father's  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Spain,  on  which  account  the  second  son  was  re« 
served  to  succeed  his  father,  and  the  third  left  at  Naples.  Ferdi- 
nand's wife,  Queen  Caroline,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  ruled  her 
husband  and  the  court.  She  was  a  cruel  tyrant ;  and,  while  she 
kept  the  king  himself  under  her  sway,  she  made  him  the  toel  of 
her  cruelty  and  tyranny.  This  hastened  the  revolution  which 
was  commenced  by  the  Neapolitans  for-  the  sake  of  liberty,  but 
which,  like  all  the  other  revolutions  in  the  Italian  States,  ended 
in  the  domination  of  the  French.  In  1806  Joseph  Bonaparte  was 
made  king.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother*in*law,  Joachim 
Murat,  who  held  the  crown  until,  in  1814,  he  was  compelled  to 
yield  it  to  the  Austrian  power,  when  it  was  bestowed  again  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Francis  II.,  upon  the  old  King  Ferdinand 
I.*  Again  the  feeble  old  king  was  driven  from  his  capital  and 
kingdom  by  Murat  in  ldl5,  but  was  restored  by  the  failure  of 
Murat's  effort  to  recover  his  government.  This  effort  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  in  which  the  resdess  and  ambitious  spirit  of 
this  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon  drove  him  upon  the  rash  enterprise 
of  sailing  from  Toulon  with  six  barks,  with  the  expectation  of 
being  joined  by  his  partisans  in  sufficient  strength  to  recover  his 
crown.  His  fleet  was  dispersed  in  a  gale,  and  he  was  driven  on 
shore  at  San  Lucida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward 
tried  by  a  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  This  sentence 
was  executed  October  19,  1815.  Ferdinand  was  so  excited  by 
his  fears  of  Murat,  that  he  could  not  rest  until  the  sentence  of 
death  was  executed  upon  him.  The  old  king  himself  died  in  1 825, 
and  was  suoeeeded  by  his  son  Francis  I.  This  monarch  has 
more  intellect  than  his  father,  but  possesses  H  share  of  his  lUiber- 
ality  and  bigotry.  If  this  part  of  Italy  ever  rises  from  its  present 
condition,  it  must  be  by  a  gradual  melioration ;  there  is  little  hope 
from  revolution;   any  change  from  this  source  wiU  only  be  a 

*  FoitoiMtely  for  NaplM  and  for  the  worid,  Um  ifuman  in  Uie  nwan  tiuM  had  dud  at 
Tmua,  whara  aha  had  bacn  aaoi  hf  tha  EnsUth  to  pravent  hm  intiitviM  ■guaat  tho 
conatitatlonal  gofawmnt  which  thay  had  imliMiiiiil  at  WdJtf. 


ehuige  of  niasten.  A  great  portion  of  the  people  in  Calabria  aio 
but  half  civilized ;  and  these,  with  the  lazftroni  of  Naples,  always 
j(HD  the  nobili^  in  favour  of  monarchy.  To  this  they  are  led 
by  their  ignorance,  their  Bupentiticm,  and  the  in&aence  of  iheir 
prieau. 

If  a  monarch  should  arise  who,  understanding  his  own  interests 
as  well  Hs  the  inleresu  of  the  people,  would  eatablish  a  constitu- 
tional gorenunent,  and  proride  the  means  of  instruction  for  the 
people,  they  might,  in  time,  be  elevated;  but,  as  there  is  little 
hope  of  this,  bo  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Magna  Giv 
cia  will  be  the  last  comer  of  Italy  that  will  be  enli^teoed  and 
refined. 

The  principal  abject  of  interest  to  Uie  stranger  in  Naples  still 
remains  to  be  noticed.  I  sUude  to  the  public  museum  called 
the  Muaeo  Borbonico ;  a  name,  by-the-way,  which  has  more  of 
pride  in  it  than  approfK'iateness ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  museum  itself  is  equalled  by  none  in  the  world  for  interest, 
chiefly  because  it  contains  the  spoils  of  those  buried  cities  which 
have  been  preserved  for  seventeen  centuries  in  i^  the  fieshnesi 
and  perfection  of  their  original  character.  As  soon  as  any  new 
object  of  interest  is  uncovered  in  the  excavations  which  ate  mads 
in  the  subterranean  cities  of  Pompeii  and  HerculaneuBV  it  is  re- 
moved to  this  museum.  You  are  here  introduced,  therefore,  to 
historical  records,  more  expressive  than  description,  of  what  these 
cities  were  at  the  moment  they  were  -inhumed.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  fine  arts ;  for,  although  some  very  good  frescoes*  have 
been  excavated,  with  all  the  freshness  of  their  original  colouring, 
as  well  as  a  great  many  indifferent  ones ;  and  although  some  very 
beautiful  mosaics  of  a  coarser  kind,  such  as  are  found  in  the  pave- 
ments of  courts  and  floon  of  rooms,  have  been  exhumed ;  and  even 
although  s<Hne  most  splendid  sculpture  has  been  found,  such,  tar 
example,  as  the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Balbi  and  the  statue  of 
Aristides,  both  found  at  Herculaneum,  yet  these  have  their 
equals,  peibsfis,  in  the  specimens  of  sncient  statuary  fbund  else- 
where. But  to  enter  into  a  museum  containing  all  the  kitchen 
utensils,  the  toys  of  the  toilet,  the  instruments  of  agriculture, 
a  iidgniHliaa  of  mcm  at  my  r<>a'l>''»l  iw>it"»,  that. 
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the  contents  of  the  shop,  the  furniture  of  the  priYate  and  public 
apartments,  the  sacred  implements  and  vessels  of  the  altars  and 
the  temples,  oil,  in  short,  that  relates  to  war  or  peace,  to  public 
or  private  life,  to  business  or  pleasure,  to  arts  or  literature,  to 
the  licentiousness  or  the  religion  of  a  refined,  licentious,  luxu- 
rious, and  superstitious  peofde,  existing  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
this  is  to  see  one  of  the  most  surprising  exhibitions  the  world 
has  ever  beheld,  and  is  owing  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
occurrences  that  has  marked  the  history  of  the  earth  since  the 
flood. 

I  cannot  describe  these  articles  minutely,  but  must  glance  at 
the  most  general  division  of  the  objects. 

1.  A  haU  devoted  to  ancient  paintings,  consisting  principally  of 
pieces  of  the  plastered  walls,  with  frescoes  on  them,  containing  pic- 
torial representations  of  almost  every  important  event  in  ancient 
history  and  mythology ;  the  paintings  themselves,  independent  of 
their  story,  are  generally  indifferent. 

2.  Gallery  of  Ancient  Sculpture.  Of  this  there  are  something 
Uke  twelve  divisions,  or  different  halls  and  cabinets,  containing  five 
or  six  hundred  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture.  These  are  not  all, 
however,  from 'the  two  cities  mentioned,  but  all  antiques  from 
every  quarter  are  deposited  here.  Among  these,  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  for  a  single  figure  is  the  statue  of  Aristides,  already  alluded 
to.  The  philosopher  stands  with  his  arms  folded  in  his  cloak,  in 
all  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his  character.  It  is  a  work  as  near 
perfection,  I  think,  as  human  art  can  ever  achieve.  This  is  the 
kind  of  statuary  I  covet  for  my  country.  I  had  much  ado  to  re* 
firain  from  a  violation  of  the  command,  ''  Thou  shalt  n<a  covet/* 
when  looking  at  this  matchless  figure.  Could  I  have  it,  thought  I, 
td  exhibit  to  the  youth  of  America,  to  the  young  men  of  our  uni- 
versities, such  a  dignified  personification  of  integrity,  in  the  person 
of  Aristides  the  Just^  mi^t  greatly  aid  in  elevating  their  charac- 
ters and  strengthening  their  principles ;  although  I  might  well  be  re- 
minded that  they  have  not  only  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  apostles,  whom,  if  they  hear  not,  neither  would 
they  believe,  although  Aristides  should  rise  from  the  dead.  And 
yet  I  think  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  see  the  old  philosopher 
even  in  marble ;  I  should  like  to  look  at  him  two  or  three  times  i| 
day  as  long  as  I  live.    But  why  do  I  dwell  so  long  upon  one  figuo 
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VDtmg  80  mny  ?  Because  I  would  give  more  for  him  than  for 
a  acore  of  naked  Venases  whom  I  saw  in  an  adjoining  hall,  al« 
though  one  of  them,  al  least,  is  though^  to  rival  the  feumous  Ventu 
deMedids. 

8.  The  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  GaUery.  This  contains  Egyp- 
tian hieroj^lyphicsy  the  instnmients  tot  the  Egyptian  worship, 
statues  of  their  gods,  vasea,  &c.,  besides  many  Etruscan  Yases 
and  antiquities.  The  R(Hnans  and  other  Italians  were  accustomed 
to  adopt  all  the  respectable  deities  they  could  meet  with ;  fw  in 
this  way  heathenism  endeavours  to  satisfy  itself^  and  make  up  for 
the  defect  of  its  individual  divinities  by  worshipping  multitudes. 
The  Egyptian  deities,  especially,  seem  to  have  been  in  Mgh  re* 
pute.  All  the  ancient  cities  of  any  imjpcHrtance  appear,  as  far  as 
can  be  traced  by  history  «r  remaining  ruins,  to  have  one  Egyptian 
temple  or  more.  Many  of  the  images,  vessels,  and  iitiplements 
of  these  temples  show  the  lioaitUmsness  and  iftqmritt/  of  their 
worship. 

4.  The  Gallery  of  Ancient  Bronzes.  A  splendid  collection, 
mosdy  from  Heiculaneum,  some  from  Pofnpeii,.  and  other  places, 
to  the  number  of  between  one  and  two  hundred. 

5.  A  suite  of  apartments  containing  kitchen  fomiture,  glass 
lunp.,  weighte  and  meuuns,  agricoltunl  imptements,  gem,  and 
ladies'  ornaments,  dec.,  &c. 

In  tliese  relics  of  a  former  age  we  are  suiprised  to  see,  in  a 
great  many  instances,  the  very  implements  over  again  with  which 
we  are  conversant  at  the  present  day ;  the  same  pans,  the  pots 
and  kettles,  the  gridirons,  the  ladles,  thd  steelyards,  the  stoves, 
stamps  for  printing  letters  on  bread,  nat/^  same  of  the  bread  itself 
stamped^  inkstands  with  remains  of  ink  in  them,  pens  or  sttfli^ 
opera  tickets,  door  trimmings,  bits  for  bridles,  musical  instruments, 
dice,  spinning-wheels,  distaffs,  locks  and  keys,  surgical  instru* 
ments  almost  equal  to  the  modem,  moulds  for  pas^,  skimmers^ 
grates,  stocks  for  the  feet  of  prisoners,^  andirons,  mirrors,  rouge, 
and  other  paints  for  the  face — ^for  ladies,  it  seems,  improved  vpon 
nature  in  those  days  as  well  as  now-— combs,  curling-tongs,  and 
other  requisites  for  ladies'  toilets.    In  short,  you  seem  here  to  be 

•  TIm  ■keieton  of  a  man  wim  found  in  a  pair  of  these  stoeka  which  we  saw  in  tbemn- 
•eam,  showing  that  the  priaoner  in  hia  oeU  and  the  ladj  at  the  toilet  ahand  a 
lot  in  Uiia  diie  cataatrapha. 
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translated  back  two  thousand  yean  and  led  into  all  the  familiar 
scenes  of  domestic  life.  And  worse  than  this ;  there  is  a  resf/De 
room,  which  none  are  allowed  to  enter  without  a  special  permit 
from  the  director.  As  the  contents  of  this  room  are  not  decent  to 
be  publicly  exposed,  even  in  an  Italian  muMeum,  of  course  they 
are  not  proper  to  be  described,  even  if  one  could^make  up  his 
mind  to  describe  them.  They  are  only  mentioned  here  as  proof 
of  the  extreme  licentiousness  of  those  cities.  If  one  of  our  great 
cities,  New-York  for  example,  were  to  be  buried  suddenly,  wMi 
all  concerns  just  as  they  now  are,  and  should  be  excayated  two 
thousand  years  hence,  there  wonkl  be  found,  undoubtedly,  in  some 
parts  of  the  city,  the  unequiTocal.memorials  of  a  gross  licentious* 
ness ;  but  to  judge  of  the  general  character  of  the  city  by  these  in- 
dications would  be  incorrect.  But  the  great  evidence  of  universal, 
or,  at  least»  general  corruption  in  Pompeii,  ia  Uie  fact  that  some 
of  these  impure  indications  were  taken  from  the  houses  of  the 
first  citisens,  and  from  the  toilets  of  the  ladies  of  those  families. 
Diomedes,  whose  suburban  villa  just  out  of  t)ie  gates  of  Pompeii 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consular 
dignity  ;  and  yet  Us  ladies,  his  daughter,  as  is  supposed,  had  such 
forms  of  jewelry  and  toys  of  her  toilet  as  may  not  be  described, 
and  as  no  virtuous  lady  could  expose  on  her  person.  No  wonder 
these  cities  weie  overwhelmed  by  the  visitation  of  Divine  provi- 
dence. It  is  but  the  providential  exemplification  of  the  Divine 
abhorrenoe  of  sin,  joid  an  early  and  unequivocal  intimation  of  that 
coming  day  when  this  entire  polluted  earth  shall  be  destroyed  by 
the  agency  of  the  same  element. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  ancient  pottery ;  the  lamps, 
almost  innumerable ;  and  of  the  glassware,  tolerably  clear,  coo* 
sisting  of  vases,  cinerary  urns,  dec,  together  with  some  speci« 
mens  of  window  glass  from  Diomedes's  villa,  the  only  house  where, 
itf  y^t,  glass  windows  have  been  discovered. 

But  I  must  not  n^ect  to  notice  the  papyri,  or  ancient  vmtten 
parchments,  dug  principally  from  Herculaneum,  and  found  in  one 
library  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  amounting  to  1730 
scrolls.  When  discovered  they  looked  like  black  dnders;  but 
there  vrere  so  many  of  them,  and  in  such  regular  order,  diat  they 
attracted  attention ;  and  it  was  discovered,  on  close  examinatioui 
that  these  were  no  other  than  scrolls  of  papyrus,  rolled  up  in  the 
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manner  of  th«  ancient  works,  and  containing  treatisei^  poems, 
miy ic,  dec,  in  Latinand  Greek.  An  Italian,  Antonio  Piaggio^  has 
invented  a  machine  for  unrolling  them ;  and,  although  they  are  { 

perfectly  charred  through,  still,  by  thtf  process  adoptad  and  the 
preparation  applied,  they  are  unrolled,  and  so  far  kept  from  falling 
to  pieces  that  most  of  die  contents  of  these  ancient  books  a^  de* 
ciphered.  The  process  is  slow,  but  the  work  is  still  going  on. 
SoTeral  volumes  of  the  above  woiks  have  been  published ;  but,  as 
^t,  little  has  been  found  that  wiU  add  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
literature. 

In  the  Gallery  of  the  Toro  Farntse  are  two  very  extraoixlinary 
specimens  of  statuary.  The  qpe  gives  name  to  ihe  gallery,  and 
is  a  group  of  a  female  tied  to  the  horns  of  a  raging  bull,  which  is 
held  by  two  young  men,  and  another  matronal'  lady  standing  by. 
It  is.  supposed  to  In  a  representation  of  Dirce.  fastened  by  her 
hair  to  the  horns  of  the  bull  by  the  two  sons  of  I^cus,  king  of 
Thebes,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  that  the  other  female  is  their 
mother,  commanding  them  to  release  her.    There  is  a  youth  also^  j 

supposed  to  be  Bacchus,  seated  in  the  same  group,  together  with 
a  dog,  and  various  figures  of  snakes,  and  other  i^ptiles,  and  j 

smaller  quadrupeds.  The  whole,  it  is  supposed,  is  cut  out  of  one 
block  of  marble,  executed  in  Greece  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  carried  fix>m  Rhodes  to  Rome,  and  found  there  in  the  baths  <* 

of  Caracalla,  much  mutilated,  but  now  beautifully  restored.  In 
the  same  room,  and  found  also  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  is  a  co« 
lossal  statue  of  Hercules,  judged  by  most  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
achievements  of  the  chisel.  It  is  a  representation  of  Hercules 
resting  on  his  club  after  he  had  accomplished  his  labours,  and 
just  before  his  apotheosis.  It  is,  as  an  inscription,  on  it  indicates* 
the  workmanship  of  Glicon  the  Athenian.  Both  this  and  the 
Toro  are  very  magnificent  productions  of  the  artist;  the  latter, 
especially,  is  indescribably  sublime. 

In  addition  to  the  galleries  already  mentioned,  th^e  are,  in  diis 
museum,  two  galleries  of  pictures  which  I  cannot  dwell  upon. 
In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  museum,  however,  I  must  sajf^ 
in  behalf  of  the  custodes  in  the  difierent  apartments,  that  they 
are  as  gentlemanly  and  accommodating  men  as  I  have  ever  met 
vrith  in  a  similar  condition  and  office. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

SoHB  of  the  greatest,  perhaps  I  may  say  the  greatest,  objects 
of  interest  to  the  travdler  in  Scutfaem  Italy  are  in  the  environs 
of  Naples.  I  shall  give  a  sketch  of  three  excnrsions,  which  wiH 
embrace  the  i»incipal  objects  of  ant^est  among  diese  enTirons.  • 

The  first  was  to  Pastiun,  fifty^oor  milf  s  in  a  southerly  direc*' 
lion  from  Naples.  Wastarted  in  a  carriage  in  the  morning,  with 
two  young  Englishmen  and  an  American  in  company.  Beyond 
Pompeii,  for  we  passed  this  ancient  towa,  we  followed  up  a  very 
tniitfol  TaUey,  with  magnificent  Tines  climbing  up*  lofty  trees, 
.mid  the  soil  teeming  with  yeidure.  It  was  like  a  summer's  day, 
-although  it  was  still  Marah. 

Near  t&e  eld  town  of  Nuceria  we  slofqied  to  visit  an  ancient 
and  8ai^;iilar  ohuicfa,  said  to  be  hoik  in.  the  time  of  Constan-> 
tine ;  beyond  this  we  crbased  a  most  romantic  comitry  by  the 
town  of  La  CavOf  bulk  with  porticoes  on  each  side  of  ^e  street, 
and  by  Vietri  to  SmlertHL  This  magaiiceiit  scenery  was  worth 
the  timeand  trooUe  of  theexcnrsion,  if  we  had  seen  nothing  else. 
It  was  the  first  I  liad  seen  idach  cmmt  folly  up  to  my  beau  ideal 
of  Italian  scenery.  We  slept-  at  Salerno^  ^diich  is  beautifully 
situated  on  one  ff  those  delightAil  bays  diat  indent  this  coast,  and 
is  eniivoned  with  faiUs.  The  next  day  we  proceeded  through  a 
country  mnch  ef  the  way  as  dreary  and  desdste  as  the  former 
part  had  been  delightfid.  It  was  a  new  road,  cut  through  a  low 
swsmpy  country,  which  was  only  peopled  by  immense  herds  of 
buffdoes.  Occasionally  we  passed  some  wretched-looking  beings 
in  human  shape,  who  were  tending  their  flocks  or  wand^riu^ifsr 
the  marshes ;  nor  eoold  w^JbUy^get  that  we  were  ham/Km 
of  semi  katbarians  winch,  out  a  few  y^rs  ago,  was  filled  with 
sehi^ecs.  Of  this  we  were  more  especially  reminded  in  passing 
the  spot  ivliere,  but  a  few  years  since,  an  Englishman  and  his 
wife  were  ^t  in  tbdr  own  carriage  by  some  bandit  who  had 
coocealod  ihrnnsnlifis  jia  a  little  thicket,  still  standii^,  near  the 
•  .18 
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road.  The  object  was  plunder.  The  gentleman  and  his  lady  had 
been  to  PMtum,  where,  in  taking  their  refreshment,  they  injudi- 
ciously made  an  ostentatious  display  of  considerable  silver  plate 
which  they  had  taken  with  them.  But  these  days  of  robbery 
have  passed  away.  The  rigorous  measures  adopted  by  g^em- 
ment,  and  the  stationing  of  soldiers  on  the  highways,  have  broken 
up  and  scattered  the  organized  bands  that  used  to  infest  the 
country. 

We  passed  the  river  Silarus,  and  at  length  came  in  sight  of  the 
objects  of  our  pursuit. 

,  Paestum  is  no  longer  a  town.  IM  site  is  discovered  by  the 
ruins  of  its  walls,  in  die  midst  of  a  desolate  and  unhealthy  plain ; 
desert  almost  it  may  now  be  called.  It  was  anciently  called  Pos- 
idonia,  and  its  history  runs  back  to  an  age  too  remote  to  be  defi- 
nitely described  by  the  historian.  It  was  among  the  most  splen- 
did towns  of  a  remote  antiquity.  Here  Ulysses  landed  when  he 
was  sailing  in  the  Posidonian  Gulf;  Jason,  with  his  Argonauts, 
it  is  said,  landed  here,  and  Hercules  himself  was  here  ;  and,  per- 
haps, all  three  worshipped  in  the  temples  now  standing,  for  these 
temples,  we  are  told,  were  looked  upon  as  antiquities  in  the  days 
of  Augustus.  Posidonia  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  be- 
came a  Roman  colony ;  and  finally,  in  the  ninth  century,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Saracens  and  levellcNl  with  the  ground,  all  except 
these  massy  Doric  temples,  which  fire  could  not  destroy  nor  great 
strength  readily  demolish,  and  on  which  time  with  his  corroding 
tooth  has  been  gnawing  for  periiaps  three  thousand  years  with 
but  little  success.  These  are  the  objects  of  our  curiosity ;  objects 
which  stand  in  melancholy  grandeur,  in  desolate  sublimity,  in  the 
desert  marshes  of  Calabria.  Let  him  who  can, conceive  of  our 
feelings  as  we  stood  in  these  monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  and 
thought  of  those  who,  three  thousand  years  ago,  worshipped  at 
these  altars  and  thronged  these  temples. 

The  cause  of  their  long  endurance  is,  first,  the  massiveness  of 
the  maeenry  and  of  the  architc^ture,^but  especially  and  chiefly, 
the  character  of  the  matmal.  It  is  the  hardesC  kind  of  TVavertina 
marble,  which  is  a  premier  formation  firom  water.  It  is  harder 
than  flint,  although  as  porous  a3i  a  bulM>mil]stone.  Tliere  were 
-  holes  in  thfe  pillars  into  which  I  could  insert  a  stick  to  the  depth 
of  twelve  inches,  but  still  the-  sides  of  the  orifice  were  hard  al- 
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moat  as  the  adanuu&U*  These  cohimns  are  formed  of  separate 
blocks  of  xnaride,  put  together  without  any  cement  Tlie  largest 
of  them  are  in  the  centre  edifice,  and  are  six  feet  nine  inches  in 
diameter,  and  ift  height,  including  the  capitals,  twenty-eight  feet 
eleven  inches.  They  are  fluted,  each  pillar  having  twenty  chan*^ 
nellings,  and  the  dimensions  of  this  edifice  aie  one  hundied  and 
nine^«f our  by  seventy-nine  feet.  The  centre,  or  nave,  is  divided 
into  three  parts  by  two  ranges  of  central  coluaans,  eachTange  hav« 
ing  seven  in  number,  crowned  with  an  aichitrare,  idnive  which 
are  orders  of  smaller  columnsy  which  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
the  support  of  the  root  Some  of  these  small  columns,  also|  are 
still  standing.  The  number  of  external  columns  fonning  the  en* 
tire  peiistile  is  thtrty-nx^  that  is,  six  on  each  front  and  twelve  on 
each  side.  The  other  two  edifices  have,  the  one  fifty  columns, 
the  other  thirty-fiMir.  The  smaller  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Ceres ;  but  the  other  has  no  indications  of  a  place  of 
heathen  worship,  such  as  altars,  ceUoy  &c.,  and  has  therefore 
been  supposed  to  be  a  basilica,  or  hall  for  the  civil  and  judicial 
administndon  of  the  city.  These,  considered  as  mere  architect 
tnral  ruins,  are  the  grandest,  and,  for  thttr  age,  the  most  perfect 
of  anything,  perhap8,^now  in  existence.  It  would  be  in  vain  if  I 
ehoukl  aUemft  to  deeoribe  them  with  a  view  of  conveying  an  ad« 
equate  conception  of  them.  Their  proportions,  their  situation, 
their  age,  the  firmness  with  which  even  now  they  brave  the  as» 
eaults  of  lime,  their  historic  associalions,  their  lonely  grandeur  { 
But  why  should  I  mention  these  ihings  ?  I  cannot  cany  the 
reader  with  me  in  the  tide  of  feeling  that  rushes  in  upon  the  ac« 
tual  spectator.  Could  he  be  led  to  the  spot  itself,  and  there  call  up 
all  the  historic  associations  of  the  place,  then,  as  he  gased,  im- 
agination would  be  quickened  into  action,  and  would  fill  these 
temples  with  Ae  eweet-mouthed  Greeks,  rehearsing  and  listening 
to  the  numbers  of  Homer;  he  would  see  the  priests  officiating  at 
these  altars  a  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  the  Great  High« 
priest  of  the  Christian  chiireh ;  these  pillars  woidd  be  hung  round 
with  garlands,  and  the  open  courts  would  be  filled  with  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  eMen  time ;  among  them  is  the  adventurous  Jason, 

•  Thaqyp^naM  of  the  •taoetevwynneliMkaeoilL    Than  are  modeli  of  Umm 
tenplei  in  the  moaeam  m^to  of  eodL,  whidi  aw  a  mj  food  raaemblaBce  both  of  the 
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irhh  his  fbllowen ;  the  wandering  Ulysses ;  and,  aboTe  til,  the 
irnie  Hercules,  of  whom  no  one  can  Ibnn  an  adequate  conception 
until  he  has  seen  him  in  the  ball  of  the  Tore  Famese.  See,  he 
totefs  with  hie  hon^afcin  upon  his  arm,  his  club'in  his  hand,  fol* 
lowed  by  the  admiring  populace,  while  the  divine  hero  himself 
looks  round  upon  the  temples  and  the  people,  admiring,  in  Ms  turn, 
that  enterprise  and  skill  which  could  rear  edifices  of  such  stiength 
and  dorabiUty  as  would  lose  Nothing  in  a  comparison  with  some 
of  his  own  mighty  achierements.  This,  yon  say,  is  rhapsody. 
Well,  then,  let  us  retram  to  reality.  We  must  acknowledge  these 
to  be  splendid  ruins,  bnt  their  situalicm  is  most  nninTiting.  A  few 
wfetched  inbabttants  lodge  here,  in  poor  dirty  dwellings,  Hving 
upon  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Your  dcerone  is  a  ragged  beg- 
gar ;  yon  are  surrounded  by  beggars  on  erery  side,  who  seem  ready 
to  deroor  you,  from  whose  annoyance  you  get  no  relief  but  l^ 
buying  tkem  qff  at  as  good  a  bargain  as  you  can.  It  is  the  re* 
gion  of  death ;  the  malaria  holds  its  court  here,  and  its  realm  is 
deidoHon.  We  carried  our  own  refreshment  and  our  own  water 
eren ;  for  here  you  may  not  drink,  and  here  you  can  find  little  to 
eat  except  from  your  own  stores.  Well  may  the  traveller  shnn 
the  waters  of  this  neighbonrfaood ;  they  turn  everything  to  stone. 
We  brought  away,  among  other  petrifications,  a  bunch  of  petrified 
macaroni,  which,  by  a  six  months'  submersion  m  the  wateie  of 
the  Silaros,  had  been  transformed  into  traverima^  as  hard  almost 
as  the  pillars  of  the  temples  themselves.  The  material  of  these 
temples  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  these  waters.  We  re- 
turned to  Salerno  to  lodge,  and  early  next  morning  started  back 
air  far  as  Pompeii,  where  we  spent  the  day. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  be  described  as  is  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Pompeii,  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  or  what  order  to 
pursue*  I  have  determined  to  relieve  myself  of  this  embarras»- 
ment,  however,  by  not  entering  into  the  details  of  a  systematic 
description,  and  shall  content  myself  with  such  general  and  par^ 
ticnlar  remarks  as  will  give  the  reader  some  tolerable  idea  of  this 
partially-excavated  city. 

Pompeii  was  not  buried  by  lava,  but  by  a  shower  of  ciadaia, 
ashes,  and  stones,  which  were  thrown  from  Vesuvius  for  four  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights.  In  this  time  the  inhabitants  had  time 
to  escape ;  and,  from  the  fewness  of  the  skeletons  found,  it  has 
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been  presmned  thai  most  of  them  did  escape,  cairying  with  them, 
or  recoveriog  afterward  by  excaYationy  a  large  portion  of  their 
most  valuable  property.*  The  roo&  of  their  houses,  being  flat, 
fell  in  under  the  accumulaled  weight,  and  the  whole  was  so  com- 
pletely buried  that  its  exact  position  was  not  known  unrfl  acci- 
dentally discoTered  by  some  peasants  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  A  little  more  than  one  thiid  of  the  city  has  been  excsr 
▼ated,  and  these  excaTations  have  been  prosecuted  by  following 
the  direction  of  the  streets,  of  which  thfe  Appian  Way  seems  to 
haye  been  the  principal  4horou|^i£ure.  This,  as  well' as  the  other 
streets,  is  paved  with  lava,  and  the  channels  worn  by  the  wheels 
are  seen  in  the  pavement,  showing  diat  the  wheels  of  the  ancient 
Roman  vehicles  were  about  four  feet  apart.  The  public  buildings 
which  have  been  excavated  bear  an  unecpial  prop<Hrtion  to  the  oth- 
ers,  which  shows  that  the  excavations  have  been  through  the  most 
public  parts  of  the  city.  The  ruins  of  their  temples,  theatres,  and 
basilicas  are  splendid;  many  of  ^m  bear  marks,  however,  of 
being  injured  by  the  destructive  earth^piabe  which  took  place  six- 
teen years  previous  to  die  great  eruption  that  buried  the  city.  In 
<»ie  of  the  temples,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  several  skeletons  were 
found  of  priests,  who  appear  to  have  been  at  their  dinner  when 
the  suffocating  tempest  buried  them  alive.  Another  skeleton  of 
a  priest  was  found,  with  two  or  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver 
money  in  his  hand.  In  this  temple,  too,  you  may  see  the  secret 
staircase,  and  the  passage  through  which,  and  the  position  to  which, 
the  priests  ascended  when  they  gave  the  oracles  that  were  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  god.  Italy,  it  seems,  commenced  and 
has  grown  old  in  hdy  frauds. 

One  street  is  occupied  by  shops,  die  contents  of  which  were  in 
so  good  a  state  of  preservation  diat  tHe  business  of  each  could  be 
readily  designated.  Host  of  the  private  buildings  were  one  story, 
although  some  of  the  best  houses  were  two  or  three  stories.  The 
stories  themselves,  however,  are  low,  the  lodging  chambers  small, 
and  generally  without  lights,  except  at  the  do<Nrs.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  shows  how  little  comfort  was  found  in  the  do- 
mestic domicil.    The  ancient  Romans  lived  mostly  at  the  forum 

•  Mooaj  and  plate,  bowerer,  iMvre  htm  frand,  m  vr«U  m  feat  and  jewelry.  Since  1 
ffis  at  Naples  I  learn  that  the  ezcaTateis  hare  discovered  a  dining  set  of  silver  plate, 
iiAnciBg,  among  oU>er  ttupgs,  forty«iour  dining  plates  in  a  good  state  of  pieswvatioo. 
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and  in  die  public,  placet*  The  best  houtet  were  buili  rocmd 
quadrangolar  courUi  which  are  paved  with  mosaic  work  of  email 
pebblegy  surroonded  wilh  alcovet,  dining  and  drawing  rooms,  cbam- 
berSy  dcc«,  and  generally  fuitiished  with  a  cistern  and  a  fountain, 
the  Kitchen  and  the  dining-room  seem  to  have  been  the  apart- 
ments most  regsrded  snd  best  furnished*  Here  is  a  hotel,  a  coffee- 
house also,  as  it  is  calledt  containing  a  marble  counter  or  dresser, 
in  which  little  circular  impressions  are  visible,  evidendy  occasioned 
by  the  cup  or  glass,  and  probably  from  medicated  liquids,  which 
were  used  in  those  days  instead  of  the  toddy  of  the  modems,  the 
corrosive  qualities  of  which  affected  the  marble. 

For  some  distance  before  the  Appian  Way  enters  the  city,  it  ia 
lined  by  double  rows  of  tombs  on  each  side,  in  which  were  found 
urns  containing  ashes  and  bones.  These  tombs  also  contained 
tablets  and  inscriptions.  Just  before  you  enter  the  gate  ia-the  villa 
of  Diomedes^  already  alluded  to.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
three-sioty  edifice,  and  elegantly  furnished.  This  house  has  nu- 
merous apartments,  and,  among  others,  a  court,  around  which  is  a 
subterranean  corridor,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  wine-cellar. 
To  this  place,  it  appears,  the  family  had  retreated  for  protection,  as 
Seventeen  skeletons  were  found  here,  one  of  them  richly  orna- 
mented, and  supposed  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Diomedes ;  near 
the  back  door  were  found  two  skeletons,  cHie  with  keys,  and  wear- 
ing a  gold  ring,  supposed  to  be  Diomedes  himself;  and  near  the 
other  were  silver  vases,  and  a  wrapper  containing  ei^ty  pieces 
of  silver  money,  t«i  of  goidy  and  some  of  bronie ;  probably  this 
was  the  servant  bearing  away  these  treasures  after  his  master ;  both 
of  whom^  however,  were  arrested  and  buried  alive. 

But,  as  I  hope  enou^  has  been  said  to  give  some  idea  of  this 
ancient  city  as  it  was,  and  of  the  awfiil  calamity  that  overwhelmed 
it,  I  will  refrain  from  further  details.  The  site  is  now  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  although^  formerly^  the  water  of  the  harbour  washed 
the  walls. 

Curiosity  grows  impatient  under  the  slow  operations  of  the 
present  excavations*  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  new  disclo- 
stttes  remain  to  be  made  in  the  buried  records  of  this  ill-omened  city. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  excavations  were  made  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Bonapartists.  Something  is  still  doing,  however, 
and,  as  fast  as  any  new  discovery  is  made,  the  object  is  not  allowed 
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to  be  removed  until  Tisited  by  one  of  the  royal  family*  and,  if  ad« 
judged  worthy,  it  is  transferred  to  the  museum. 

We  took  some  refreshment  in  one  of  the  ancient  temples,  and, 
aftgr  nearly  exhausting  the  day,  which  we  found  quite  too  short 
for  our  curiosity,  we  started  for  Naples,  passing  over  in  our  way 
the  site  of  Torre  del  Greco^  a  town  of  about  ei^teen  thousand  in* 
habitants,  which  was  buried  by  an  irruption  in  1794.  This  ir- 
ruption burst  out  from  the  western  side  of  YesuTius,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  mountain.  From  this  orifice,  which  was  only  five 
miles  from  Torre  del  Greco,  the'm<dlen  contents  of  this  immense 
caldron  were  poured  out  in  an  overwhelming  torrent,  which  buried 
the  town,  and  invaded  the  territories  of  the  sea*  driving  it  backhand 
taking  its  place  for  the  space  of  one  third  of  a  square  mile. 

We  stopped,  as  we  passed,  to  visit  what  could  be  seen  of  Her- 
culaneum.    This  city,  although  buried  at  the  same  time  with  Pom* 
peii,  was  covered  by  a  different  material ;  by  the  lava  instead  of 
the  cinders.   When  the  molten  lava  becomes  cooled,  it  is  extremely 
hard,  and  becomes  more  indurated  by  time ;  hence  the  excaFa* 
tion  of  Herculaneum  is  extremely  difficult  and  expensive.    There 
is  also  another  obstniction ;  the  moie  modem  towns  of  Resina 
and  Portici  are  built  immediately  ^ver  it;  this  latter,  especially, 
is  a  town  of  some  importance,  and  has  a  royal  palace ;  and  ex* 
tensive  excavations  cannot  be  made  without  undermining  these 
lowps.    The  first  discovery  of  Herculaneum  was  at  die  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  by  sinking  a  well ;  subsequently  different  parts 
of  the  city  were  laid  open,  the  buried  channel  <rf  a  river  discovered,  , 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  a  forum,  various  specimens  of  statuary,  dec, 
and  especiaHy  a  splendid  theatre,  v?faich  latter  is  the  only  part 
of  the  excavations  now  shovm,  all  the  others  having  been  filled  up* 
We  descended  to  this  with  t<»rches,  and  examined  the  ooiridors, 
stage,  &c.    Here  were  found  the  two  equestrian  statues  of  the 
Balbi  in  the  Bfuseo  Boibonico.    The  depositions  upon  the  top 
of  this  buried  city  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Uie  houses,  walls,  pavements,  dec, 
of  both  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  of  kiyt,  so  that  this  must 
have  been  a  volcanic  region  from  remote  antiquity ;  and  how  many 
cities  have  been  built  upon  the  top  of  cities  through  successive 
periods  of  our  world's  existence,  none  can  tell ;  nor  shall  we 
know  until  these  buried  generations  shall  burst  from  their  sub- 
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tenranean  prison-housesi  to  meet  the  collected  millions  at  the  great 
day. 

Highly  gratified  with  our  ezcuraion,  hot  weaiied  with  our  la- 
bour, we  returned  to  our  lodgings. 

The  second  excursion  was  westerly,  through  the  Grotto  of  Po* 
solipo  to  Baie,  Cuma,  dec.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  region 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  (he  land  of  enchantment,  the  region  of  fable 
and  of  song,  the  ancient  seat  of  luxury  and  licentiousness. 

The  first  object  in  this  direction  of  special  interest  is  Virgil's 
tomb.  The  situation  is  a  most  Tomantic  one,  quite  elevated,  and 
yet  in  a  sequestered  dell,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Grotto  of  Poso- 
.  lipo.  It  is  just  such  a  spot  as  I  should  suppose  the  poet  would 
have  chosen  for  his  resting-place.  The  place  itself  is  most  charm- 
ing, and  it  is  near  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  events 
of  the  £neid. 

The  Grotto  of  Posolipo  is  cut  through  a  hill,  above  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet  in  length,  twenty*two  feet  wide,  and  in  some 
places  eighty-nine  feet  high ;  oblique  apertures  are  cut  in  the  cen- 
tre to  let  in  light ;  lamps  are  also  suspended  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  is,  however,  a  gloomy  pass.  By  whom  this  magnificent  work 
was  accomplished  is  not  known.  It  seems,  from  the  early  ac- 
counts we  have  of  it,  however,  to  have  been  veiy  ancient.  Its 
object  was,  undoubtedly,  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  an- 
cient Puteoli  and  Neapdis,  or  Naples.  Passing  through  this 
grotto  you  next  come  to  Pozzuoli,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
•  Puteoli.*  This  was  St.  Paul's  first  landing-place  in  Italy,  and 
where,  as  he  says,  he  found  brethren,  and  tarried  seven  days,  and 
then  proceeded  taRome  by  land.  Acts  xxviii.,  14.  It  was  formerly 
a  city  of  note,  with  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Italian  coast. 
Here.some  of  the  wealthiest  Romans  had  viUas ;  for,  in  addition  to 
its  pleasant  site  and  interesting  surrounding  scenery,  it  was  fa- 
voured with  celebrated  mineral  waters,  which  rendered  it  a  desi- 
rable watering-place.  These  mineral  waters  still  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  their  healing  properties.  The  place,  however,  has  suffered 
by  the  haod  of  pilltyge  and  violence,  and  by  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, until  it  is  reduced  to  a  miserable  village.    Some  of  its  mag* 

*  Anolber  magnificent  ytnj  from  Naples  to  Ponnoli  has  been  constructed  within  a 
few  years,  at  a  great  expense,  aroand  the  abrupt  point  of  this  promontofy  next  to  the 
bat,  when  we  were  in  Naples,  it  was  oat  of  re|iair  aqd  impfSMUe^ 
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oifioeiil  iQBis  h&fe  been  disiiitemdy  and  sbotw,  by  what  retnaiiM, 
j<Hne  moarnful  proofs  of  its  former  glory ;  among  otbera^  the  temide 
of  Senpis.  This  was  ditcorered  in  1750,  and  excavated.  It 
then  had  all  its  famitufe  in  it»  and  the  edifice  itself  was  entire ; 
but  it  has  been  despoiled^  not  only  of  its  ornaments  and  fumiture, 
but  of  its  naaterial*  The  foundation  is  there  still,  and  the  lower 
floor,  with  three  of  its  noble  cohimns  of  Cipollino  marble.  lu  di« 
mensions  were  om  hmdred  and  thirty-four  by  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  feet.    There  are  other  rains  of  interest  in  the  place. 

•We  obtained  donkeys  keie,  and  proceeded  to  So^otena.  This 
donkey-riding,  by-the*way,  is  radier  a  smoU  hmsiness.  The  little 
anim^  are  qmte  lazy  and  obstinate,  bat  you  are  assisted  in  this 
matter  by  the  drivers  (for  each  animal  has  an  attendant),,  who 
guides,  and  drives,  and  beats.  The  uncomfertabUness  of  the 
conveyance  is  increased  by  th€  sympadiy  for  the  animals.  Of  all 
domestic  beasts,  the  ass  is  most  abused ;  and  the  race  must  cer- 
tainly be  made  of  different  materials  from  other  animals,  or  they 
never  coold  endure  their  labour  and  pounding ;  but,  with  all  his 
beating,  his  obstinacy, 'and  stupidity,  and  inertness  will  not  depart 
from  him.  In  thisi  however,  he  differs  not  materiaDy  £rom  the 
biped  dwt  beats  him,  of  whom  a  wise  man  has  said,  "  Although 
yon  bray  a  fod  with  a  pestle  in  a  mortar,  yet  will  not  Us  foolish- 
ness  depart  from  him."  The  wise  conclusion  in  both  cases,  there- 
fore, is,  that  it  is  useless  botb  to  frray  the  fool  and  beat  the  don^ 
key ;  acting  upon  this  principle,  I  generally  take  the  staff  or  club 
from  tfte  fool,  and  let  Uie  little  quadruped  crawl  along  in  his  own 
instinctive  way,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  as  safe,  nearly  as  esq^edi- 
tiotts,  and  fu  more  pleasant  than  any  other. 

SotfoMara  is  a  singular  spot,  evidently  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,*  and  yet  not  so  extinct  but  the  internal  fires  are  still  send- 
ing up  their  smoke,  and  steam,  and  flames  of  so^ur,  which  lat* 
ter  are  precipitated  in  some  places  in  a  pure  state.  Pits  are  dug 
in  different  directions  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  materials,  to 
obtain  from  them  tel  ammoniac,  alum,  and  sulphuric  add,  or  vitriol, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  Thesf  materials  are  leadied,  and  then 
evap<»ated  in  kettles  bedded  tn  the  bottom  of  diis  basin,  which 
has  sufficient  heat  to  carry  on  the  operation.    The  plahi  of  the 
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basin  is  about  eight  hcuidied  and  ninety  feet  long  by  seven  bun* 
dred  and  fifty-five  broad,  and  as  surrounded  by  biUs.  The  im- 
cients  called  it  Forum  Vvlccmi^  or  Vulcan's  shop.  O^  guide 
raised  a  large  stone  and  let  it  fall  upon  the  ground ;  uid,  from  the 
report,  it  appeared  that  the  earth  here  is  hollow,  and  that  some 
reservoir  below,  of  fire  or  water,  is  crusted  over  with  a  ceiling  of 
no  great  thickness.  It  is  one  of  Nature's  laboratories^  where  ehe 
is  compounUng  and  analysing  in  her  own  original  way. 

We  next  passed  the  villa  of  Cicero,  which  he  called  Acadtmiaj 
because  here  he  composed  his  famous  academic  questions.  No- 
thing, however,  now  remains  but  his  wine  cetian 

Thence  we  passed  to  the  Lake  (TAgnano,  This  is  a  body  of 
water  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  imbosomed  in  the  midsl 
of  volcanic  hills,  having  fresh  water  at  the  top»  but  si^  water,  it 
is  said,  at  the  bottom.  This  is  ndt  at  all  improbable^  inasmuch 
as  salts  abound  in  these  regions ;  and  the  lower  strata,  becoming 
impr^nated  with  them,  would  not  rise  on  account  of  its  increased 
specific  gravity.  The  water  also  sometimes  boils,  by  reason, 
doubtless,  of  die  passage  of  gas  firom  the  bottom.  Her6,  also, 
are  vapour-baths,  which  are  warmed  from  ho^va{>ours  that  issue 
from  the  ground.  In  a  very  few  moments  after  entering  them 
you  feel  the  perspiration  starting  out  all  over  ydb ;  indeed,  the 
heat  is  almost  insupportable. 

The  Grroilo  del  Cane  is  also  by  the  side  of  this  lake.  This  is 
so  called — the  groito  of  the  dog — because  a  dog  is  general^  used 
for  exhibiting  to  spectators  the  offset  upon  animal  life  of  Ae  me- 
pbitio  air  which  escapes  here.  From  a  kind  of  cave  under  the  hill, 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  a  stream  of  warm  water  issues,  together 
with  vapour  and  smoke.  On  the  surface  of  the  water  rolls  out 
a  stratum  of  sulphuric  acid  gas ;  this,  being  q>ecifically  heavier 
than  the  atmospheric  air,  does  not  rise,  and,  therefore,  a  man  may 
walk  into  the  cave  and  experience  no  inconvenience ;  but  for  a  dog 
to  go  in  is  speedy  death.  Hence  the  original  idea  seems  to  have 
beisn  that  the  air  of  the  cave  was  fatal  to  dogs,  but  harmless  to 
men.  Many  philosophical  theories  have  been  formed  on  premises 
equally  fallacious.  I  felt  inclined  to  spare  the  poor  dog  the  pro- 
cess of  suffocation,  as  he  stood  trembling  by,  expecting  his  des- 
tiny, held  by  a  string  in  the  hand  of  the  cicerone.  Some  pf  our 
company,  however,  desired  it,  and  the*  poor  fellow  was  forced  in. 
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He  soon  fell  whli  a  convukioii  or  two»  and  then  appeared  to  be 
dead.  He  was  Uken  out,  howeirer,  before  life  was  extinct ;  and, 
after  lying  a  few  moments  on  the  bank,  be  came  to,  but  with 
much  apparent  agony,  together  with  a  good  deal  of  iB-nature ; 
his  master  rewarded  him  with  a  crust*  This  man  farms  the  prtv* 
ilege  of  showing  this  caYe  from  government,  for  which  he  pays  a 
high  price;  to  meet  whioh,  and  for  his  own  suj^rt,  he  taxes 
OTery  visiter.  It  is  curious  to  measure  the  depth  of  Ibis  stratum 
of  invisible  gas  by  the  volume  of  smoke  that  rolls  out  upon  the 
top  of  it,  marking  so  exactly  the  surface,  that,  wherever  any  ine- 
quality of  the  ground  produces  an  undulation  in  the  stratum  of  gas, 
the  smoke  above  it  also  undulates  as  distinctly  as  if  it  were  floating 
upon  the  top  of  undulating  water. 

Our  next  object  was  the  Lake  Avemus,  and  the  interesting 
scenes  around  it.  In  passing  thither  we  left  at  our  right  a  mount* 
am  called  Monie  Nuovo^  or  the  New  Mountaiu,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet'high,  and  one  and  a  half  miles  in  diameter,  formed  in 
tUrty-six  hours  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in  1538.  We  first  came  to 
the  Lucrine  lake,  which  Agrippa  connected,  by.  means  of  a  canal, 
with  the  Lake  Avemus.  This  latter  is  the  same  as  that  described 
by  Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  £neid,  undec  the  name  of  Tar- 
tarus, and  the  waters  of  which  were  said,  in  .ancient  times,  to  be 
deadly,  so  that  fish  would  not  live  in  it  nor  bijpds  fly  over  it.  All  this, 
however,  is  changed.  There  are  now  fish  in  it,  and  birds  over  it 
and  on  it.  Probably  the  deleterious  vapours  that  here  found  veni 
are  either  no  longer  generated,  or  have  been  changed  into  other 
channels.  Here  are  also  the  ruins  of  a  temple  to  Pluto,  and  a 
little  iarther  is  the  fabled  descent  to  old  Pluto's  realm,  down 
which,  according  to  Virgil,  iSneas  descended  when  he  visited  his 
father  Anrhises  in  the  shades  below.  Thither,  being  supplied 
with  torches  by  our  ginde,  we  followed  him  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  paces,  when  we  came  to  the  river  Styx:  farther  than 
this  our  ladies  chose  not  lo  go;  having  found  a  ferryman,  how- 
ever, or  rather  several^  for,  whether  the  business  is  increased 
now,  or  what  may  be  the  cause,  I  know  not,  there  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  much  more  cony^etUion  than  fonnerly,  we  made  oar 
anangements  for  the  passage.  In  Virgirs  days  old  Charon 
had  the  OKmopoly  of  this  ferry,  and,  like  aU  other  monopolists^ 
he  VMS  c^>tiotts  and  unaocommodating.    These  n^odern  Cha- 
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rons,  howerer,  oafy  dbaked  to  get  th«  job  and  the  fee,  wUch  l«b» 

tor  was  fixed  befoiehand  in  ord^  to  svoid  imposition.    When  aU 

was  settled,  we  embarked,  not  in  a  boat,  but  on  the  fenyniea's 

backs.    It  was  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  water  was  so  deep  as  to 

make  the  passage  slow  and  jatfaer  dangerous ;  not  to  life,  but  the 

danger  was,  that  a  misstep  might  submerge  us  into  the  water; 

and  if  we  mi^t  thereby,  like  the  renowned  Achilles,  hare  been  H 

mado  invulnerable,  we  would  readily  have  foigone  .the  incouTO- 

nieOice ;  but,  as  the  modem  Avemus  has  lost  its  power  to  kiU 

birds,  so  this  modem  "St^  has  lost  its  power  to  iaimortalize  Kien. 

We  were  conducted  safe,  however,  and  landed  <m  the  other  aide,       • 

where  we  had  an  opportunity  lo  ezaoune  the  sibyl's  bath  and  her 

bed-chambers,  and  this  was  the  end  of  oOr  voyage.    The  Detee»* 

sus  AvetTti  having  been  closed  vqp,  we  returned  again  to  the  light 

ot  the  day.    Hie  UAar  est. 

There  have  been  recorded  two  Cumean  sibyls.  One  was 
named  Cumea,  and  the  other  Amalthea.  The  fboncr  flouriahed 
about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Tmy.  -  She  was  Upm  in  Eu* 
boea,  but  came  afterward  and  settled  in  Cuma.  The  fable  is, 
that  Apollo,  who  was  enamoured  of  her,  promised  her  vrhatever 
she  desired ;  wheo^pon  she  requested  she  might  live  as  many 
years  as  she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  band.  It  was  granted,  and 
she  found  the  grains  ta  be  one  thousand.  When  Virgil  consulted, 
her  near  this  place,  she  had  lived  seven  hundred  years,  but  she 
had  become  withered  and  «kinny !  for,  although  her  life  was  se* 
cured,  she  showed  all  the  eilects  of  decrepitude  and  age.  This 
was  about  eleven  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  This  was  the  sibyl,  probably,  that  used  to  sleep  in  these 
dreary  chambers  and  bathe  in  these  subterranean  waters.  It  is 
said  diat  there  was  formerly -a  subterranean  pafsage  extendbg 
from  this  to  the  town  of  Cuma  and  the  temple  of  ApoUo.  The 
other  sibyl  appeared  five  Iiundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  is  said 
also  to  have  dwelt  here.  She  it  Was  thai  sold  the  sibylline  books 
to  Tarquin  the  Proud. 

Around  this  lake  also  were  those  dark  grottoes,  and  forests  tnft- 
pregnable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  where  dwelt  the  Cimitterians» 
those  famous  soodisayers  of  antiquity.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
poetical  expression,  **  Cimmerikn  darkness  J*  The  darimess  of 
these  forests,  the  mephitic  and  poisonous  character  of  the  w«|ers» 
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the  numerous  cavenis  and  grottoes,  and  Ae  wild  unearthly  char- 
acter and  profession  <tf  the  inhri>itant8,  are  the  origin,  doubtless, 
of  all  the  fUbles  that  are  referrible  to  these  localities.  Virgil,  like 
what  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  dime  in  our  own  day  with  Scotland,  vis- 
ited  these  places,  made  himself  acquainted  with  aH  their  fabulous 
and  historical  associations,  and  then  made  them  the  basis  of  some 
of  the  most  inimitaUe  scenes  of  his  umiYalled  poem.  Octanus 
Augustus  cut  down  these  forests,  and  the  terror  and  superstition 
of  the  places  are  no  more. 

We  next  visited  the  baths  of  Nero.  There  are  in  the  sides  of 
a  hill  Tarious  outward  apartments  and  accommodations  such  as 
appertained  to  the  ancient  baths,  and  ikom  these,  leading  into  a  sub* 
tenanean  hot  spring,  is  a  corridor  tfarouigh  which  they  pass  to  get 
die  water.  The  water  is  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs,  of  which  we 
had  proof,  althongfa,  it  must  be  owned,  ours  wese  rather  i*  under 
done."  Having  made  our  bargain  with  the  water-bearer  (for  yon 
must  always  bargain  with  these  fellews  beforehand  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  be  cheated),  we  sent  him  in  to  boil  the  eggs  aiKi  bring  the 
ipAiter.  I  also  undertook  to  accompany  him,  but  ceuld -proceed 
only  a  lew  paces ;  the  hot  steam  m^  me  with  such  force  as  al- 
most took  my  breath  away.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  until 
we  began  to  feel  anxious  far  the  poor  fellow  who  had  gone  in, 
we  heard  him  coouag^  panting  like  a  race-horse  at  the  end  of  his 
eoune.  He  waa  stripped  to  all  but  a  pair  of  thin  pantaloons,  and 
completely  bathed  in  sweat,  and  apparently  all  but  exhaMted. 
Ahboagh  it  must  be  a  serious  adventure  to  go  down  the  steam 
orifice  of  this  boiling  oaldron,^till  we  could  not  but  think  theie 
was  some  admg  m  all  this  panting  and  exhaustiai,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  an  additional  fee,  foar  which  he  did  not  fail  to  spply, 
widi  most  piteous  importunity.  JThe  teme  trick  was  tried  upon 
US  at  the  river  Styx,  where  our  guides  shuddered  and  chattered 
with  the  cold  as  though  they  had  been  immersed  in  a  Greenland 
bath,  chattering  out,  at  the  same  time,  their  request  for  iwmo 
mono.* 

.  From  PdKSttoli  to  Avemus  is  about  thtee  miles,  thence  to  the 
badis  of  Nero  <»e,'and  now,  in  another  mile,  we  come  to  Bai«. 

is  a  gratDitr  Of w  and  abow  the  regiUar  or  atipalatod  price.    £?arf* 
BMfl.  «>pMto  kmm  flMHoi    Nay«  if  yoa  afUM  wkh  Uiein  at  a  |«ioa 


tedy  in  ltafy»  alsMRi 

I  fltett  c«««  l«M»  i«Na  Mi  «fi,  tbtj  win,  at  Um  doae,  want  a  Uuk  AiMi*  mow  / 
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This  town  wai  so  nanied,  because  Baius,  the  companicm  of  Uly6* 
ses,  was  buried  here.  It  was  the  great  seat  of  luxury  and  volup* 
tuousness  among  theRomans,  and  served  more  than  anything  else 
to  corrupt  and  destroy  them.  Seneca  was  of  opinion  that  no  man 
ought  to  dwell  here  who  meant  to  control  his  passions.  Juvenal 
and  Horace  both  moraHze  on  the  corruptions  and  luxuries  of  the 
place ;  and  a  modem  pdiet,  in  i^stropbizing  Baiae,  has  truly  said — 

■'Tbf  conquests  all  btffora  thee  He, 
Man's  courage-'womsn's  modesty." 

Could  these  ruins  speak  and  tell  the  story  of  their  past  associa- 
tions, what  a  revolting  delineation  of  luxury,  impurity,  perfidy,  and 
#  cruelty  would  be  disclosed.    It  is  well  for  die  credit  of  human 
nature,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  morals  of  the  present  and  all  coming 
nges,  that  a  great  portion  of  (bis  history  is  buried  by  the  same  rur 
inouB'tBd  oblivious  waves  that  have  swept  over  the  edifices  and 
arts  of  that  licentious  age.    The  God  of  Providence,  in  a  retribu 
five  justice,  has  visited  these  haunts  of  ancient  luxury;  earthquakes 
volcanoes,  and  pestilences  have  all  miited  to  devastate  this  spot 
So  eager  were  the  principal  men  of  Rome  to  have  their  villas  upon 
the  seashore,  that  they  built  moles  into  the  sea  for  their  dwellings 
(see  Odes  of  Horace) ;  but  their  moles  and  tMr  palaces  are  swept 
away„and.the  rutns  ttiay  be  seen  under  dievratertaswell  as  down 
to  the  Very  edge  of  the  water,  dl  around  on  this  side  of  the  bay* 
Lucullus,  and  Julius  Cassar^  and  Horace,  and  Piao,  and  Domitia, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  had  their  splendid  palaces  here. 
The  coast  was  fine,  the  soil  ftvitful,  die  mineral  and  hot  springs 
abundant,  tlie  climate  delightful,  and  the  seas  abounded  vrith 
fish  ;*  all  these  considerations  made  Baie^e  kind  ^  earthly  para- 
dise, which  attracted  the  rich  and  luxurious  from  every  direction, 
and  all,  0^  almost  all,  when  diay  came,  did  not  hesitate  to  take  ijf 
the  forbidden  fruii  of  sensuality  and  criminal  pleasure ;  whereupon 
God,  in  his  displeasure,  drove  them  from  the  garden,  and  cursed 
the  earth  here  far  their  sake. 

We  passed  the  ruins  of  three  beautiful  temples,  viz.,  of  VenuS| 
Meriury,  and  Diana.  That  of  Mercury  is  a  rotunda  one  ^lundrod 
and  forty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  still  entire.  We  visited 
also  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Agrippina,  the  wicked 

*  Fish  seem  to  have  been  eounted  a  gfeat  htxntybf  tlie  aneieBt  RoeiaBB.    One  tkk 
eitiaen,  Vidans  PoUio,  had  here  large  resenroiis  for  Ssh,  whieli  he  wsad  to 


^ 
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mother  of  the  wicked  Nero,  and  who  was  sacrificed  here  by  the 
commaiKi  of  that  same  wicked  and  unnatural  son.  Not  far  off  is 
the  Gape  of  Miseno,  so  named,  according  to  Virgil,  because  Mise- 
BUS,  iBneas^s  companion,  was  buried  there.*  We  entered  the 
Piscina  Mirabile^  a  splendid  resenroir,  constructed  by  IaicuIIus, 
and  designed  to  contain  a  supply  of  £resh  water.  It  is  a  massy 
structure  of  Imcks,  covered  with  a  plaster  as  hard  as  marble,  and 
supported  by  huge  pillars.  The  reservoir  is  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  long,  by  seventy-^six  in  breadth  and  twenty  in 
height  Although  it  has  stood  near  two  thousand  years,  it  bids  fair 
to  stand  as  much  longer,  if  the  woild  should  continue.  But  I  must 
not  stay  to  raenti<m,  moeh  less  describe,  all  these  ruins.  A  mile 
farther  on  we  came  to  the  nuxiem  lake  of  Ftisaro^  which  is  the 
ancient  Ackemsia  Pahu^  called  by  Virgil  Pedus  Tenebroio,,  This, 
it  was  supposed  by  the  ancients,  was  onmected  with  Avesnus  by 
the  giStto  already  mentioned,  and  was  the  place  of  torment  for  thr 
reprobates ;  while  at  a  little  distance  is  the  spot  which  was  fabled 
also  to  be  the  Ely  sian  Fields,  to  which  the  souls  of  the  just  passed 
^ter  crossing  tlvB  "Acheron,  or  Pabu  Tenebrosa.  This  lake  is 
now  only  celebrated  for  oysters,  and  for  being  a  locality  for  steejh 
ing  fioji  and  hemp^  hmce  its  name ;  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  I 
believe,  are  now  chiefly  a  vineyard.  What  a  utilitarian  ^e  is  this 
in  which  we  live !  How  are  the  mystery  and  glory  oi  tbete 
scenes  of  song  and  fiible  turned  into  the  most  unpoetic  and  vulgar 
haunts  (f  oysters  and  pods  for  steqping  hemp  I  Well  may  it  be 
said,  the  age  of  poetry  is  gone ! 

We  returned  by  the  way  of  the  ancient  Via  Domiti(ma ;  had  a 
distant  view  of  Lintemo,  the  city  to  vrbich  Scipio  Africaous  retired 
from  the  persecutions  of  his  ungratefiil  countrymen,  and  where  he 
died.  This  town,  too,  as  well  as  the  more  populous  one  of  Guma, 
the  site  of  which  we  passed,  is  now  in  utter  desdation.  Wb 
passed  under  an  arch,  however,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  gate 
of  the  andent  town  of  Guma,  and  it  is  a  magnificent  indication  of 
what  the  city  was.  It  is  called  Aroo  Felice.  The  wall  is  sixty- 
one  feet  high,  and  the  aidi  is  nineteen  feet  wide ;  the  top  served 
also  as  an  aqueduct. 


•  It  WM  in  Um  haiteur  ofMimiM  thtt  Plhqr  tbs  RMot  had  eonunaiid  of  the  RooMn 
SmI  at  Om  time  of  the  fatal  iiniption  of  VeaaTine  in  *79.  Thence  ha  croaaed  Ofor  the 
ha/le  havipn  oeanr  view,  and  fidl  a  vietimlo hie  carioaity  in  Stabia. 
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After  accomplishing  this  entire  circuit  in  one  day,  w<^  retumed 
borne  through  Pozzuoli  and  the  Grotto  of  Poaolipo,  wearied  with 
the  labours  of  the  day.  Indeed,  this  sight-seeing,  as  a  business^ 
followed  up  day  after  day,  and  pressed,  too,  as  in  our  case,  for  the 
want  of  time,  to  the  very  end  of  our  strength,  is  a  most  laborious 
exercise.  But  the  retrospect  is  delightful.  When  the  fatigue  is 
gone,  and  the  facts,  with  all  their  historical  and  poetical  associi^ 
tions,  remain,  then  comes  the  enjoyment.  Happy  for  us,  in  our 
present  situation,  that  man  is  a  ruminating  animal ;  that  be  can 
crop  and  devour,  as  it  were,  his  intellectual  food  at  one  time,  and 
masdcate  and  digest  it  at  another. 

Our  third  excursion,  and  the  last  which  I  shall  describe,  was 
up  YesuYius.  This  mountain  is  about  eight  miles  from  Maples. 
To  visit  it  we  took  caniagea  to  Reaina,  five  miks,  and  there,  ac* 
cording  to  custom,  we  made  a  bargain  with  one  man  to  furnish 
the  guides,  the  mules  and  donkeys,  the  ckaises  a  porteurSf  and 
whatever  else  was  necessary  for  the  undertaking.  Thence  we 
proceeded  on  mules  to  the  bottom  of  the  cone,  three  miles,  which, 
exclusive  of  a  stop  made  at  the  Hermitage,  'so  called,  a  sort  of 
Hospice^  not  far  from  the  base  of  the  cone,  took  about  two  hours 
and  a  half.  ^ 

The  country  around  the  base  of  this  mountain,  except  where 
the  lava  has  covered  the  soil,  is  very  fertile,  and  coveted  with  vin^ 
yards,  which  produce  grapes  of  an  excellent  quality,  from  which  is 
made  the  celebrated  wine  called  Lacryma  Christi.*  The  cin- 
ders and  ashes  are,  after  a  while,  veiy  fieivourable  to  vegetation, 
producing  a  rich  and  vigorous  growth;  but,  wherever  the  lava 
comes,  the  land  is  cursed  with  perpetual  barrennras,  at  least  until, 
by  the  accumulations  of  time,  a  soil  shall  have  been  formed  upon 
the  steril  rock.  The  surface  over  which  the  lava  has  rolled  is 
left  rough,  like  the  convolutions  of  a  molten  mass  in  a  semi-liquid 
state.  Down  the  sides  of  the  lower  mountain,  or  base  of  the  cone^ 
as  well  as  around  a  portion  of  the  foot  of  the  base  itself^  this  once 
molten  but  now  petrified  mass  is  spread  out  in  a  daik  dreary 
waste,  sublime  in  its  desolation.  It  indicates  to  you,  in  its  siknt 
but  impressive  eloquence,  the  intensity  of  those  internal  fires  thai 
could  melt  down  and  simmer  together,  into  one  homogeneous  sea, 

*Tbetf«nofClMiftl 
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the  crude  and  heterogeneous  materials  of  this  earth;  and  ibe 
mighty  energies  which  coold  force  this  sea  of  molten  fire  from 
the  depths  below  through  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  spread  it  out 
to  cool  upon  its  surface.  It  is  in  contemplating  such  operations 
as  these  that  man  feels  his  impotency  and  nothingness. 

The  general  colour  of  the  lara  is  a  dark  brown ;  almost  all  the 
Tarieties  of  colour,  however,  are  found.  The  compounded  mate^ 
rial  becomes  extremely  compact,  insomuch  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  a  very  high  polish,  and  is  wrought  into  boxes  and  toys,  and 
even  into  necklaces,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments. 

To  understand  the  course  of  ascent,  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  there  are  three  mountains  having  a  common  base, 
namely,  Scmma^  Ottajano^  and  Vesuvius.  The  entire  circuit  of 
this  base  is  aboal  thirty  miles,  and  the  height  of  the  base,  to  ifae 
bottom  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius,  is  about  twenty-*five  hundred  feet 
perpendicular,  while  the  length  of  the  plain  of  elevation  is  about 
three  miles.  Up  this  distance  we  ride  on  mules  or  donkeys. 
The  way  is  rough,  and,  at  intervals,  rather  steep ;  but,  on  the  wfade, 
not  very  uncomfortable.  Most  of  the  way  is  somewhal  elevated 
above  the  adjacent  regions,  by  reason  of  which  the  lava  in  the  va- 
rious irruptions  which  take  place  is  turned  from  it  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  leaves  it  unobstructed,  and  covered  more  or  less  with  veg« 
etation.  It  is  on  this  ridge  that  the  hermitage  before  alluded  to 
is  situated.  This  house  has  been  often  threatened,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance just  mentioned  has,  as  yet,  been  its  protection. 

We  had  made  up  quite  a  company  for  this  excursion,  and  if 
we  could  have  been  exhibited,  at  Ae  time  of  our  ascent,  to  oar 
friends  at  home,  the  sight  wouM  have  amused  them.  There  we 
were,  male  and  fenuile,  gentlemen,  lackeys,  and  guides,  mounted, 
some  on  mules,  some  on  asses ;  and  our  ladies  faced,  in  their  higfa-t 
armed  side-saddles,  some  to  the  right  and  some  to  the  left,  just « 
oaprice  or  accident  had  ftuhioned  the  saddle ;  one  guide  would  be 
piilUng  the  donkey  by  the  halter  or  bridle  before,  another  was 
whipping  up  behind,  and  another  walking  by  the  side  to  hold 
the  saddle  from  turning  or  slipping  off;  and  others,  again,  hold- 
ing on  by  the  tail,  for  the  double'  purpose  of  guiding  the  am* 
mal  and  suppotting  themselves !  In  this  way  we  worked  our 
passage  up  the  mountain  side,  Indian  file,  with  tolerable  facility. 

Whes  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  cone  we  had  to  dimioaiit 
19 
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tnd  commence  our  labour.  This  cone  is  of  different  heigku  a( 
.different  times ;  its  general  estimate,  however,  has  been  put,  I  be^ 
lieve,  at  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  feet.  .  Its  angle  of  ascent  is 
very  great ;  it  looks,  indeed,  almost  perpendicular  and  inaccessible. 
However,  we  had  ocular  evidence,  before  we  commenced  the  as- 
cent, that  it  was  accessible,  for  several  parties  were  in  advance 
of  us,  and  were  seen  at  different  distances,  hanging,  like  moving 
mites  in  an  anthill,  and  crawling  their  way  up  to  the  summit.  I  bad 
engaged  one  chaise-a-porteurs  for  myself  and  Mrs.  F.  Ambitious 
of  the  achievement,  however,  she  started  in  advance,  but  with  too 
much  haste  for  endurance,  so  that  she  soon  found  it  necessaiy  to 
stop  for  respiration  and  rest.  By  iJtemating,  howev^  between 
the  chair  and  our  feet,  we  both  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
ascent  in  about  one  hour,  and  with  less  fatigue  than  we  had  feared. 
The  ascent  is  made  more  wearisome  from  the  fact  that  the  fooit 
at  every  step  sinks  into  the  ashes  and  cinders  up  to  the  ancles, 
a9d  these  ashes  continue  to  give  way  under  your  tread  as  you 
raise  your  advancing  foot  to  take  the  next  step,  jsio  that,  by  the  time 
you  set  it  dovni  again,  you  find  yourself  nearly  as  far  back  as  be- 
fore you  raised  it.  To  aid  you,  one  end  of  a  strap  is  fastened 
round  the  body,  and  a  strong  guide  goes  forward  with  the  other 
end,  and  pulls  you  up.  It  is  no  smaU  assistance  both  to  him  and 
yourself  that  occasionally  there  axe  scarm  and  blodts  of  lava 
bedded  in  the  cinders,  which  serve  as  steps  and  supports  for  the 
feet.  The  chairs  are  nothing  more  than  a  common  chair  lashed 
between  two  poles,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  or  six 
•men.  These  reel  and  stagger  under  their  burden ;  and,  as  one  or 
the  other  mounts  a  block  of  lava,  they  turn  you  ia  difierent  di- 
rections, and  sometimes  appear  ready  to  fall  backward  under 
their  load.  We  all  arrived,  however,  in  safety,  and  soon  forgot 
our  fatigue  in  the  grand  scenes  around  ue.  Below  us,  spread  out 
in  picturesque  beauty  at  some  points,  and  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence m  others,  we  had  Naples  and  the  sunoundkig  villages, 
the  bcautifiil  bay  and  its  neighbouring  isdands,  the  far^ff  mounl- 
ains  and  the  nearer  hills,  the  surrounding  plains  and  more  distant 
ocean. 

But  the  beautiful  and  extended  prospects  without  do  not  so 
much  interest  the  spectator,  for  the  reason  that  somewhi^  similajr 
prospects  may  be  frequently  obtaiaed  from  other  elevatuma^  as 
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the  noTel  and  texrible  scene  within.  I  say  norel,  because,  unless 
he  has  seen  a  Yolcanic  crater  before,  he  has  neyer  seen  anything 
like  iu  He  finds  himself  on  a  rim  or  edge,  which  extends  around 
the  top  of  the  cone,  in  circumference  aboTe  three  miles.  This 
forms  the  edge  of  the  crater;  and,  although  the  general  descent  in- 
teriorly is  not  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  exterior  part  of  the  cone» 
still  you  look  down  from  a  narrow  rim  into  a  yawning  and  hoirid 
gulf ;  honid  from  its  black,  rugged,  and  occasionally  precipitous 
surface;  from  the  streams  of  smoke  and  sulphuretted  gas  that 
issue  from  ten  thousand  crevices  and  fissures  in  the  concave  sur- 
face of  the  crater ;  horrid  also  from  the  heat  that  scorches  your 
shoes  and  bums  your  feet ;  from  the  sulphur  that  not  only  im- 
pregnates the  air,  but  gathers  upon  the  prominent  points  of  the 
broken  surface,  in  a  coating  of  varied  colour,  from  the  pale  yellow 
and  white  to  the  orange  and  red ;  and  especially  horrible,  because 
below, /or  belcw,  in  the  centre  of  the  crater,  a  yawning  mouth  is 
disgoigmg  columns  of  fire  and  smoke*  Following  our  guides,  we 
took  a  sweep  round  to  the  south,  in  order  to  obtain  a  point  to  the 
windward,  by  which  we  could,  with  more  comfort  and  safety,  ap- 
proach the  centre.  In  this  way  we  succeeded  in  going  down  to 
the  inner  crater,  as  it  is  called.  This  is  an  orifice  of  perpendicular 
sides  and  of  uncertain  depth.  It  was  so  full  of  smoke  we  could  not 
see  frur  down  it ;  but  we  could  stand  on  its  very  brink,  and  drop  in  a 
stone,  and,  after  some  seconds,  hear  the  report  of  its  fall  below ;  oc- 
casionally, too,  we  could  hear  the  boiling  of  the  molten  mass 
within  this  gigantic  caldron. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ever-varying  accounts  of  differ* 
ent  travellers  and  naturalists  who  have  examined  and  described 
tfiis  crater ;  for  the  reason,  doubtless,  that  it  so  frequently  changes 
its  form.  Most  of  them,  however,  agree  in  saying  the  crater  is 
fr^m  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  deep;  and  many  of 
them  speak  of  the  possibility  of  apjm^aching  to  the  bottom.  All 
this,  to  a  visiter  of  the  mountain  in  its  present  form,  would  seem 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth.  You  go  down,  perhaps,  for 
half  a  mile,  a  pretty  rapid  descent,  over  clift  and  yawning  chasms, 
and  through  smoke  and  heated  gas.  Here  you  arrive  at  the 
inner  crater;  at  the  hole,  for  such  it  seems,  which  has  been 
made  through  the  bottom  of  this  gigantic  vase,  and  into  which 
)9  inserted  the  cylindrical  tube,  that  seems  to  extend  quite  down 
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to  the  lambent  flames  and  fiery  pool  of  Tartarus.  Of  the  depth 
of  this  cylinder  you  have  very  imperfect  means  of  judging ;  and 
whenever,  by  a  favourable  action  of  the  wind  or  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  smoke,  you  approach  a  little  nearer,  and  attempt  a 
more  satisfactory  examination,  a  heated  puff  of  sulphureous  gas 
and  smoke  drives  you  back,  all  but  suffocated,  to  get  a  breath'  of 
purer  air. 

We  had  travelled  over  this  rough  way  until  we  were  quite 
weary,  and  resolved  to  run  the  hazard  of  a  more  direct  route  back 
to  the  ridge  of  the  crater.  This  was  a  rash  decision,  and  was 
wellnigh  followed  by  serious  consequences.  We  tied  up  our 
mouths  to  keep  out  the  smoke,  but  that  did  not  give  the  oecesaary 
respirative  qualities  to  the  sulphureous  gas  that  issued  from  below. 
The  wind  took  this  directly  upon  us,  until  we  ware  almost  breath* 
less.  The  ascent  was  steep  and  difficult;  the  longer  we  were 
in  ascending,  the  more  we  were  exposed  to  the  suffocating  effects 
of  the  mephitic  vapour ;  and  the  more  we  hastened,  by  quicken* 
ing  respiration  and  shortening  the  breath,  we  increased  the  diffi- 
culty. Those  of  our  company  who  had  weak  lungs  and  shortness 
of  breath  suffered  the  most ;  this  was  my  own  situation.  But» 
bad  as  I  felt  my  own  condition  to  be,  I  was  roused  from  solicitude 
for  myself  by  the  crying  out  of  another  of  our  company,  our  friend 
Mr.  L.,  who  found  himself  unable  to  proceed,  and  was  seriously 
alarmed,  as  he  could  not  get  breath ;  a  little  rest^  however,  and  a 
more  favourable  turn  of  the  wind,  gave  the  necessary  relief,  and 
A   -  we  at  length  reached  the  top. 

How  unlike  its^  present  form  this  crater  must  have  been  previ- 
ous to  the  great  irruption  of  16311  It  had  then  been  quiescent 
for  centuries.  The  crater  was  one  deep  valley,  thickly  wooded, 
and  abounding  in  game.  It  might  then  be  descended  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  of  three  miles  to  the  depth  of  one  thousand  paces, 
and  at  the  bottom  were  one  or  two  small  lakes.  But  at  the  time  al* 
luded  to  it  burst  out  anew,  and  carried  desolation  before  it,  destroy- 
ing four  thousand  lives,  devastating  the  country,  and  ruining  sev- 
eral villages.  In  175i  the  crater  is  described  in  another  form. 
The  plane  of  the  top  of  the  cone  is  said  to  have  been  but  twenty- 
diree  feet  deep,  forming  a  kind  of  rim  or  staging,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rose  up  another  cone  eighty  or  ninety  feet  high,  having  its 
0wn  interior  crater. 
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In  the  great  irraption  of  1822,  eight  hundred  feet  of  the  top  of 
the  cone  wa»  lemoTed,  so  that  it  is  now  much  lower  than  for* 
merly.  The  immense  mass  of  lata  then  thrown  out  is  still  seeui 
and  pointed  out  by  the  guides.  Indeed,  the  lavas  of  different  ir« 
ruptions  are  distinguishedl  from  each  other  by  their  different  shades 
of  colour,  and  other  characteristics. 

Haying  satisfied  oiur  curiosity  as  far  as  time  and  strength  would 
permit,  we  prepared  to  descend ;  and,  in  fire  or  six  minutes  from 
the  time  of  my  leaving  the  top,  I  found  myself  at  the  foot  of  the 
cone,  although  it  had  taken  me  an  hour  to  ascend  the  same  dis- 
tance.   We  then  mounted  our  donkeys  and  returned. 

It  is  always  a  serious  business  in  Italy,  unless  one  rides  post, 
to  make  arrangements  for  moving  from  one  city  to  another ;  for 
the  reason  that  you  have  to  negotiate  a  special  bargain  with  a  set 
of  men  who  have  no  other  settled  principle  of  business  but  to 
cheat  you  if  they  can.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  we  had 
not  the  good  luck  to  meet  with'  them.  There  are,  in  all  middle 
and  southern  Italy,  few  or  no  regular  diligences.*  The  mal-post 
or  mailcoacb  takes  but  two  or  three  passengers,  and  travels  night 
and  day.  This,  therefore,  is  not  convenient,  especially  for  inva* 
lids  or  ladies. 

To  drive  post,  as  it  is  called,  you  must  have  your  own  carriage, 
and  depend  upon  the  postmasters  to  furnish  you  with  the  neces* 
sary  relays  of  horses.  This  is  by  far  the  pleasantest  way  of 
travelling ;  you  can  stop  when  and  where  you  please,  and  as  long 
as  yeu  please,  without  any  additional  expense  of  horses.  The 
prices  are  all  established  and  regulated  by  government,  and  the 
entire  system  is  arranged  vdth  as  much  regularity  as  the  carrying 
of  the  government  mail.  And  this  system  exists  throughout  all 
the  governments  in  which  we  traveUed,  not  only  on  the  Continent, 
but  in  the  British  Isles ;  with  this  advantage  in  the  latter,  that 
you  can  always  get  post-coaches  as  well  as  post-hones.  On  the 
Continent  you  cannot  always  hire  a  coach ;  or,  if  you  can,  it  is  not 
on  any  regular  principle,,  as  it  is  no  part  ot  the  posting  system  to 
furnish  coaches,  and  it  is  done,  therefore,  at  an  extravagant  price. 

The  disadTantages  of  posting  are  the  e]q>ttnse,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  traveller's  furnishing  himself  always  with  a  coach.    The 

«  "na  mdf  nctpHan  ^Mdtk  etam  to' my  koawledffs  sMth  of  tbe  Apemunos  wst  a 
dili|tiw«  fttn  Bolofoa  to  Boqie. 
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eipeme  is  much  greater,  more  than  doable,  besides  the  use  of  the 
coach ;  and,  in  addition,  aU  who  ride  post  kre  charged  much 
higher  at  the  post-houses  for  their  food  and  lodgings  than  other 
trayellers. 

The  cheapest  way  is  to  hire  a  oelurtiio  to  take  you  through  in 
his  carriage  at  a  given  price  and  in  a  given  time,  he  furnishing 
you  on  the  road  with  food  and  lodgings.  The  whole  agreement 
is  to  be  reduced*to  writing,  the  stopping-places  and  lodging-phwes 
specified,  the  fare  and  the  treatment  all  delineated,  and  eTerytfaing, 
in  short,  put  down  in  black  .and  white,  and  then  a  condition  made 
to  allow  him  bwmo  mam}  if  he  gives  satisfaction.  When  a  party 
of  five  or  six  are  travelling  together,  they  may  in  this  way  travel 
and  bear  oil  their  own  expenses  cheaper  than  they  can  live  at  the 
hotels  in  the  principal  cities. 

In  making  our  arrangements  to  leave  Naples  we  had  a  com- 
pany of  six  Americans.  Our  firiends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoadley,  and 
Mr.  Lawton,  already  mentioned,  had  joined  us  fir<»n  Pisa,  and  we 
also  most  unexpectedly  met,  in  Naples,  with  our  nearest  neigh- 
hour  when  at  home,  William  Webb,  Esq.,  who  bad  visited  Italy, 
in  a  ship  direct  to  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  warmer 
climate  as  a  winter  residence,  to  restore  him  firom  a  serious  attack 
upon  the  chest,  from  which  he  supposed  himself  idready  conva* 
lescent.  But  he  had  fallen  into  bad  hands,  and  perhaps,  I  ought 
to  say,  upon  a  bad  climate.  On  arriving  at  Naples  he  was  put 
into  the  lazaretto  for  eleven  days,  in  a  cold  stone  room,  with  a 
stone  floor,  like  all  the  floors  of  Italy,  without  any  fire.  After  he 
got  on  shore  the  winter  proved  exceedingly  bad,  and  his  complaint, 
from  which  he  had  supposed  himself  rapidly  recovering,  seemed 
to  have  returned  upon  him  with  a  deathly  grasp.  Refreshed,  how- 
ever, with  the  cheering  warmth  of  the  spring,  and  buoyant  with 
hope  that  travelling  would  restore  him,  he  joined  our  company. 
With  a  melancholy  pleasure  at  being  able  to  afibrd  him  what  a»- 
sistance  we  might  in  his  wearisome  and  hitherto  disastrous  pur- 
suit of  the  greatest  of  earthly  Uessings,  we  took  him,  to  some  ex- 
tent we  may  say,  under  our  firicndly  charge.  *   **, 

With  this  company  we  chartered  a  berlin,  with  a  long,  lank,         .  J 
green-looking  veturino,  with  tight  buckskin  unmentionables,  and 
large  stifi*-legged  boots,  the  foreparts  of  which  came  considerably 
above  his  knees,  so  that  when  he  sat  they  stood  up  in  front  above 
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the  horizontal  plane  of  his  lap  some  six  or  eight  inches.  Although 
he  had  expressly  agreed  to  take  no  other  passengers,  yet  he  con- 
triTed,  before  he  got  out  of  the  city,  to  get  one  on  forward  with 
him,  and  one  behind  upon  our  trunks,  by  which  the  tops  were 
broken  in.  We  could  not  readily  get  rid  of  them,  because  one, 
he  said,  was  his  brother,  and  the  other  was  along  to  feed  and  clean 
his  horses,  and  they  positively  were  not  going  but  twenty  miles; 
all  of  which  we  found  to  be  fidsehoods.  They  continued  with 
us  to-  Rome ;  and,  as  we  had  no  other  method  of  indemnifying  our* 
•elves  or  teaching  him  better  naannertf,  we  refused  him  his  hwmo 
mono  at  the  end  of  the  journey. 

For  the  first  day  we  turned  aside  to  visit  the  magnificent  pal- 
ace of  the  king  at  Caserta,  thirteen  miles  frcHn  Naples.  This 
palace,  as  well  as  that  at  Portici  and  at  Capo  di  Monte,  was  built 
by  Don  Carlos,  commonly  called  Charles  III.  The  arcl|ilect  was 
the  Chevalier  Louis  Vanvitelli,  of  Rome.  The  palace  itself  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  magnificent' in  Italy.  It  is  a  rectangle,  eight 
bundled  and  three  feet  in  length,  and  six  httMbed  and  tiifenty- 
three  in  breadth,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  height.  It  is  a 
jioble  pile ;  but  what  journalists  in  Italy  can  affoid  to  write,  or 
who  will  have  patience  to  fead,  a  detailed  description  of 
palaces !  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  possesses  one  of  the  finest  stair- 
cases I  ever  saw  ;*  that  it  is  still  unfinished,  thoii|^  commenced 
in  1752;  that  it  is  meanly  furnished,  or  rather,  to  a  consideraUe 
eitenty  unfurnished ;  and  that  we  saw  tfaem  finishing  off  one  room, 
vrfiich  is  to  cost  two  millions  of  dollars ;  and  that,  as  a  contrast  to 
this  royal  prodigality,  as  we  went  down  to  «iter  our  carriage,  we 
found  it  surrounded  by  seventeen  miserable  beggars.  And  here  I 
take  leave  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Beggars  saluted  us  when 
we  entered  it,  surrounded  us  while  we  were  in  it,  and  impor« 
tuned  us  till  we  left  it.  _ 


*  On  rdlectioiiy  and  aa«r  aU  tb»  ediiieM  I  bavt  mdm  Mm,  I  an  ineliiwd  to  baliav^ 
tiiii  itaircaae  not  oiUy  aaMng  the  lin^  but  i*«  >Er«f  in  DagBitoQca  and  gconml  beauty, 
In  nMiteriala  and  aichilaccure,  thai  1  ever  aaw  or  expect  to  aee. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Nbar  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  I  noticed  some  difficuhjr 
with  our  veturinoy  as  a  specimen  of  the  troubles  travellers  have 
to  encounter,  and  of  the  faithlessness  of  this  people,  I  must  com- 
mence this  chapter  with  another  instance  still  more  vexatious. 
We  had  lodged,  when  in  Rome-  before,  at  the  Hotel  Spilman,  in 
the  Via  delta  Ovoce ;  and  as  Rome  is  generally  crowded  during 
Passion  Week,  I  engaged  lodgings  at  the  same  place  for  myself 
and  lady  when  I  should  return ;  and  conditionally  for  our  friends, 
whom  we  expected  from  Pisa.  From  Naples  I  wrote  to  secure 
all  the  apartments ;  and  at  the  gates  of  Rome  I  met  a  letter,  sta* 
ting  that  -all  things  were  arranged  as  I  desired ;  but,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  hotel,  my  Lord  Grosvenor  (from  Eaton  Hall,  Eng.) 
had  arrived  in  Rome,  and  taken  all  my  apartments,  and  we  were 
provided  for,  miserably  enough,  in  another  house  near  by.  We 
stayed  over  the  Sabbath,  for  it  was  late  on  Saturday  when  we  ar- 
rived. We  then  engaged  other  lodgings ;  upon  which  the  landlord 
brought  in  his  bill  for  five  weeks  (the  time  which  we  had  pro- 
posed for  the  apartments  first  engaged),  and  refused  to  settle  with 
us  on  uiy  other  principle  than  that  we  should  pay  the  bill.  We 
called  in  our  consul,  Mr.  Cicognani,  who  gave  Spilman  a  thorough 
lecture,  whereupon  he  altered  his  bill  to  the  just  demand  for  the 
time  we  had  been  there ;  and,  when  we  left,  very  courteously  re- 
quested us.  to  have  the  kindness  to  recommend  his  hotel.  I  can 
only,  however,  recommend  Carlo  Spilman,  of  Uie  Via  delta  Croce 
in  Rome,  as  a  man  who  will  consult  his  own  interest  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  word,  and  then  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  make  you 
pay  for  being  deceived  by  him.  It  is  a  matter  that  strikes  every 
stranger,  I  believe,  with  surprise,  that  these  Italians  will  wrangle 
with  the  greatest  vociferation,  so  that  you  would  th^k  they  were 
right  mad,  and  all  but  ready  to  fight ;  and  yet,  when  they  see  it 
will  avail  nothing,  they  yield  the  point,  and  are  as  submissive 
as  you  could  desire.  Often  have  I  seen  individuals  scolding 
each  other  with  such  vehemence  as  in  our  country  or  in  England 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  blows ;  but  here  it  all  ends  in 
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■moke.    So  mq^  Ibe  better,  ootttBly*  dal  ffaey  do  aot  1^^ 
it »  not  so  micb  the  better  tbei  ihey  M  to  wnagling  so  reidi^* 
II  giTes  a  benhMes  and  «  most  unloTely  aq>eet  to  much  of  the 
inlercoorse  of  the  lo#er  cletaet  with  eaeh  othert  and  ia  a  aeuce 
of  much  that  is  disagreeable  to  a  sliaager. 

BeCne  diamifising  this  aabject,  it  beeoi&es  me  to  aay  we  were 
much  indebted  to  our  eoiisal»both  on  this  and  on  other  oocaaions, 
Ux  his  poUteness  and  ptofesaioiial  serricea  to  as,  for  all  of  which 
he  refused  to  take  any  fee  eieept  the  two  ddllara  for  the  vise  to 
our  passports,  which  is  his  pes^iuaile.  Mr.  C.  is  an  Italian,  but 
he  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  kind  friend  to  the  Amencans. 

We  were  now  to  lire  in  an  independent  manner.  We  had  hired 
lodgings  all fumished  with eYeiything  necessaiy  for  housekeeping; 
had  our  bieakfast  and  tea  piepaied  in  the  house,  but  our  dinner  was 
brought  in  hot  and  ready  pvepuied  from  the  tmUia's.^  A  din* 
ner  for  so,  consisting  of  three  kinds  U  meal;  aoup^  vegstahleai 
macaroni,  and  a  pu^dini^  and  enough  to  spare  fcr  the  servants, 
was  about  two  dollars.  Stnngers  ia  Rome  are  oUiged  also  to 
keep  a  carriage,  if  they  wwld  Tisii  the  city  to  any  advantage,  ea> 
pecially  if  they  are  not  in  robust  health  or  haye  ladies  in  theit 
company.  The  whole  expense  for  our  establishment,  including 
the  cost  of  the  public  plnees  viriMd,  and  the  coach  hire,  cicerone, 
lodgings,  &c^  was  about  two  doUais  a  piece  per  day*  This  will 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  cheapness  of  living  in  Rome,  which 
is  one  cause  why  so  many  strangers^  and  eqp^ciidly  Ei^lish,  resort 
here.  Many  an  impaired  En|^sh  fiotlune  baa  b^  realored  and 
disencumbtfed  by  the  removal  of  their  domestic  estahlishmtnf  to 
Italy,  when  a  reiyeclafale  residence  at  home  wouU  have  involved 
them  deeper  in  debt.  At  Naples,  living  is  still  cheaper  than  at 
Rome,  as  also  in  many  of  the  psovincial  towns  of  central  Italy. 
But  Rome  ia  the  principal  centre  oi  attnctioni  because  of  its  an- 
tiquities, and  its  concentration  of  so  much  that  is  interesting  in 
modem  art,  and  literature,  and  religion;  and  so  accustonsed  ia 
Rome  to  a  great  iaflux  of  stiaagers  and  residence  of  foreigners,  that 
there  is  not  another  city  in  Italy  where  strainers  attract  so  little 
attention,  and  pursue  their  own  coarse  so  perfectly  unmolested  and 
unobserved.    The  government  is  miU  and  pateml,  the  people 

•  TIm  9rmum  b  oM  who  hMp§  ■&  6fttiiic.bMta»  Old  fanUbm  aiMlt  to  hii  ofrn 
watldae 
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courteous,  and  the  city  ititelf  of  th«t  graTe  and  quiet  cast  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  congenial  wilh  the  feelings  irf  a  man  of  thought 
and  sobriety.  The  stiletto  and  assassination,  which  were  once  so 
common,  are  now  scarcely  known.  The  French  did  much  to  re« 
form  this  and  other  cities  of  Italy  in  this  respect.  They  prohib^ 
ited  the  carrying  of  instruments  of  death ;  they  lighted  the  dark 
lanes  of  the  city,  wheie  the  nightly  stiletto  used  to  pierce  its  unsus- 
pecting yictim.  Now  one  may  feel  as  safe,  I  think,  in  the  streets 
of  Rome  in  die  night  as  in  any  other  large  city  in  Europe.  Indeed, 
it  might  be  well  if  some,  parts  of  our  own  country  would  adopt  the 
course  enforced  by  the  French  police,  and  prohibit  sword-canes, 
Bowie-kniyes,  pistols,  and  dirks.  When  these  instruments  are 
worn  or  carried,  they  will  be  used ;  and  every  paroxysm  of  anger 
and  every  trifling  dispute  b  in  danger  of  ending  in  bloodshed.  J 

It  is  this  that  has  multiplied  homicides,  especially  in  the  soullw 
western  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  to  return  to  Rome. 
We  had  hastened  back  to  this  metropolis  of  the  Catholic  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  religious  festivities  of  Holy 
Week;  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  let> 
ters. 


MxssRs.  EniToas,  . 
Thinking  it  may  gratify  your  readers  to  be  informed  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Church  at  the 
fountain-head,  I  have  determined  to  communicate  some  sketches 
of  what  passed  under  my  notice  during  Passion  Week.    The  ex-' 
ercises  of  this  festive  occasion  commenced  with 

PALV  SUNDAY. 

Palm  Sunday  is  instituted  as  a  celebration  of  our  Saviour's  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Jerusalem.  It  happened  the  present  year  on 
the  27th  of  Marchr  The  public  periFormances  were  in  a  sroaU 
chapel  called  the  Capella  SistinOf  which  may  be  considered  an 
appendage  of  St.  Peter's.  Why  the  capacious  church  of  St.  Pe- 
tei^s  should  be  passed  by,  and  Uiis  splendid  ceremony.be  crowded 
into  a  small  chapel,  no  good  reason,  I  believe,  can  be  given ;  it 
is,  however,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  by  which  so  many  things 
are  directed  in  Romcf,  viz.,  the  tradition  of  the  fieithers ;  what  bos 
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been  must  be.  l^e  cuMom,  howerer  Tolerable  for  antiquity,  is 
certainly  very  inconvenient.  In  the  first  place,  one  half  of  the 
church  is  reserved  for  the  functioofluies  of.the  4ay.  Then  a  kind 
of  side  galleiy  is  allotted  to  the  ladies,  into  which  they  are  admit- 
ted until  it  isfuU;  the  filling  of  whieh  does  not  take  long,  as  it 
holds  only  from  two  to  three  hunored.  The  remainder,  reserving 
something  for  alleys  and  guards,  was  ap|»opriated  to  the  gentlemen.  ^ 
The  crowd  was  insupportable  ;  every  man  had  to  fight  almost  for 
bis. stand,  and  then  endure  such  a  pressure  arwas  painful  and  < 
sctfocating.  There  was  cruslung  of  hats,  there  was  elbowing, 
and  crowding,  and  sooMing,  and  laughing,  and  sonietimes  swear* 
ing,  to  an  extent  that  rendered  the  scene  anything  but  a  place  of 
Divine  worship.  In  this  jam  I  was  particidarly  ttnfbrtunate>  in 
my  position,  which  was  just  in  the  direction  of  access  to  a  reserved 
section  of  the  chapel,  into  which  none  seemed  to  get  admitted  but 
Brittrii  uniforms,  ecclesiastics,  and  such  favoinites  as  they  might 
introduce.  Frequently  some  bustling  favourite  of  this  descriptioii 
would  come  elbowing  and  pressing  his  way,  by  mere  physical 
force,  into  this  place.  Of  course,  as  tho  space  where  we  stood 
was  entirely /uS,  there  was  no  introducing  9l  foreign  body  without 
either  crowding  out  or  compressing  some  portions  of  the  matter  • 
already  there.  As  none  of  us  chose  to  jrield  our  position,  we  had 
to  undergo  the  comptession.  This  compression,  when  once  made, 
was  keyed  up  by  some  individual  or  individuals  following  up  the 
wake  of  the  man  who  pressed  his  way  through,  and  remaining 
after  the'  oth^  had  passed  out.  In  this  way  we  had  for  some 
time  been  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
testing  experimentally  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  of  the  indefinite 
compressibility  of  matter.  As  I  felt  myself,  however,  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  inert  matter,  I  thought  a  just  regard  to  my  own 
comfort,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  retain  my  original  dknensions,  re- 
quired me  to  face  a  short,  plump  priest,  who  had  been  out  two  or 
three  times  to  conduct  persons  in,  and  give  him  to  understand  he 
could  not  pass.  He  crowded  forward,  and  commanded  me  to  give 
place;  my  answer  was  ^nanpossibile;^  he  threatened,  but  I  kept 
my  position ;  he  crowded  back  to  the  Swiss  guard,  btit  the  Swiss 
would  not  interfere ;  he  came  back  with  his  eye  flashing  from  ap- 
parent  passion,  and  again  threatened  and  raised  his  hand ;  **  nan 
passibSe,^  was  the  only  reply,  until  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 


paiiy  afouod  veve  fixed  upon  u»,  and  I  fowd  myself  sustaioed  by 
Ibe  sunxHuidifig  crowd,  who  pieaaed  doser  and  doser,  to  stop  tbt 
iarlfa^r  progress  of  Ute  priest.  At  kngth  a  good-aatured  Irish 
.ecclesiastic  leaned  over  and  whispered  in  iny  ear  that  perhaps  it 
flight  be  better  to  let  the  gentleman  pass,  for  he  was  the  general 
of,  the  Fr^mmemie^  I  replied,  that  might  be,  bnt  he  had  already 
incommoded  us  sevevsl  times  by  passing  and  repassing,  and  it  had 
become  insoffemble.  Behind  him  were  two  other  Irish  ecclesi- 
astios,  whom  the  gtmrel  was  oonroying  in,  and  who  said  they 
liad  a  place  assigned  them  by  hie  Aottness,  and  they  thought  it  a 
hard  case  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  But,  to  end 
this  occurrence,  after  heading  the  Francisean  at  bay  until  it  was 
thought  he  would  oot  undertake  another  escursien  throu|^  the 
crowd,  he  was  permittad  to  pass  on  with  much  diffieuky,  but  was 
^d,  doubtless,  to  return  no  m(i»re.  We  were  now  permitted 
to  behold  the  entry  of  the  pope  and  the  commencement  of  the 
functions  of  the  day.  First  of  all,  however  (as  is  common  on 
such  occasions),  the  caidinals,  bii^ops,  dec,  must  pay  their  respects 
to  the  pope ;  which  was  done  by  going  up  to  his  throne,  bowing 
to  him,  and  kismng  his  hand  by  the  cardinals,  and  bis  feet  by  the 
other  church  dignitaries.  This  ceremony,  together,  in  fact,  with 
all  that  followed,  seeoAod  to  me  a  clear  indication  that  the  pope 
was  more  an  object  of  worship  than  any  other  being.  All  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  pope ;  all  ceremonies  seemed  to  centre  in 
the  pope.  When  he  entered  all  kneeled  before  him.  His  robes 
were  <^  the  richest  eharacter,  inwrought  with  gold  and  silrer ;  the 
one  w<nn  outside  was  of  a  purple  cdoor,  widi  a  silver  plate  finely 
gilded,  embossed,  and  encircled  with  precious  stones.  On  his  head 
was  a  mitre  of  silver.  On  each  side  of  his  throne  stood  a  cardinal 
deacon,  whose  business  it  was  to  open  and  fold  his  robe ;  to  wait 
upon  him  in  rising  up  and  sitting  down ;  others  held  a  book,  bound 
in  gold  or  silver,  for  him  to  read  the  service ;  another  held  up  his 
train;  another  offered  incense  before  him;  and  ever  and  anon 
cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  church  dignitaries  left  their  seats, 
came  down  into  the  centre,  which  was  left  vacant  for  the  purpose, 
and  bowecr  the  knee.  Such  a  scene  of  man^worship  I  never 
before  beheld.  Often  during  the  exercise  was  I  reminded  of 
8  Thess.,  ii.,  4  :  "  Who  opposeth  and  exalteth  himself  above  all 
that  is  called  Ood,  or.  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  6od|  sit* 
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teth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God."  I 
accuse  not  the  piesemt  pope,  personally,  of  sQch/MlcngY  ;  Ijndge 
no  indtradnal ;  bat  the  system  itself  has  all  the  chaiacteristics  of 
the  grossest  oreatme^KHnage  that  I  can  conceive  of.  So  the 
pope's  title  seems  to  imply,  ^ 8ed*s  Ticegeient  upon  earth;"  and 
so  the  common  pecqple  at  least  nnderstand  it  ''The  pope,"  said 
an  intelligent  servant  who  was  questicmed  mpoa  the  sobject,  "  is 
God  Almighty  upon  the  earth  "  But  to  letnm  from  these  reflec- 
tions ;  the  muric,  which  was  by  the  pope's  choir,  whose  perSwm- 
anoes  are  admnrable,  commenced  wkh  thtb  hoaanna  sung  by  the 
children  on  Chrises  entering  Jerasalem.  The  service  was  then 
«ad,  which  consists  of  Scripture  lessons  from  the  Old  and  New 
TestameniB,  reading  the  prayer  d'blessing,  cJanting  by  the  choir, 
Ae.  By  this  eierdse  and  benediction  eotain  palms  and  olives 
are  Uessed  and  prepared  for  distribution.  These  palms  are  ar^ 
^ifidal  branches,  curiously  wrought  from  nanow  strips  of  the 
|»lm-lea£  They  are  brakled,  festooned,  and  beantifrdly  fioimed ; 
ihey  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a  beantilnl  open  woik  for 
the  stem,  a  circle  of  festoons  far  the  centre,  and  a  still  larger  fes- 
tocmadtop.  The  oKtos  were  mere  branches  in  their  natural  state. 
After  they  were  all  blessed  the  distribution  commenced.  The 
attendants  passed  the  palms,  (me  by  one^  to  the  pope,  and  he  dis- 
iriblited  them,  first  to  the  cardinals,  who  came  v^  in  oider  and 
bowed,  kissed  the  pope's  hand,  then  the  pahn,  then  his  knees; 
they  thereupon  received  the  palm  and  returned  to  their  seats ;  after 
Ihis  the  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  biahqps;  then  fdlow  the  Iowm* 
orders  of  mitred  abbots,  the  penitentiaries,  the  governor  and  prince 
assistant,  the  auditor  of  the  apostolic  chambers,  the  major-domo,* 
the  treasurer,  the  prothonotaries  tgffoHoHCf  &0.,  ftc,  &e.,  to  the 
number  of  twenty-nine  or  Airty  lower  grades,  all  going  through 
the  same  ceremony,  except  that  all  under  the  grade  of  bish- 
ops kissed  the  fooi  instead  of  the  hue;  last  of  aQ,  such  distin* 
guished  foreigners  as  may  have  previously  entered  their  names  on 
the  list  of  the  major-domo  go  up  and  receive  palms.  During  the 
distribution  the  choir  is  chanting  aj^iroprii^  anthems.  The  pope 
then  washes  his  hands  and  prepares  for  the  processAn.  This  is 
commenced  by. the  senior  caidinals  chanting  "procedamus  in 
pace" — **  let  us  proceed  in  peace  ;"  •  to  which  is  responded  '*  in  nom* 
ine  Christi,  Amen"-*-"''  in  the  name  ef  Ckrietf  Amen.^  Then  the 
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proceMioa  moyes  forwazd,  preceded  by  a  crooi  veUed,  to  denote  tlie 
mourning  q£  the  church  in  the  P«eaion  Week.  The  pope  is  seated 
in  his  splendid  chair,  which  is  trimmed  withiich  onmson, gilded  with' 
gold,  and  cleyated  upon  the  shoulders  of  twelre  portera,  all  richly 
dad)  folid  oyer  his  head  is  a  rich  canopy,  borne  by  eight  referen- 
daries*  aU  splendidly  habited ;  after  him  f^ow  the  pahoft^bearers 
in  the  order  of  their  rank.  Adjoining  the  Sistine  Chapel  is  a  large 
haU  called  the  sate  f^gia$  or  royal  saloon.  Into  this  hall»  which 
is  lined  with  seldieryi  the  procession  adyances,  chanting  and  sing- 
ing ae  they  go ;  after  they  haye  passed  the  gates  of  the  chapel, 
they  are  doaed»  and  the  pope,  with  the  procesaioii,  moyes  round 
the  haUi  returns  to  the  doory  and  yoioes  within  and  without  altei^ 
nately  answer  to  each  other;  the  sub^eacon. strikes  upon  the 
door  without  with  the  staff  of  the  cross,  the  gatea  are  thrown 
open,  and  the  iriifeger^  of  God  upon  earth  enters  in  triumph, 
with  the  snthew  chanted  by  scores  <^  yoioes,  ^' when  the  Loid  eih 
tared  iipto  the  holy  ciqry"  dcc<  The  sddiers  and  people  all  drop- 
ping  upon  the  knee  as  i»  AoJiiie^f  passes,  he  is  borne  into  the  chapel, 
de^cend/E^  from  the  throne,  and  the  whole  oeremeoy  dosea  by  the 
oelebratim  of  high  lOMe.  As  a  spteodid  eartUy  pageant,  thia 
c^iempny  wan  e^irlainly  is^posing ;  but  as  a  religions  oesemony^ 
and  especially  as  qdo  founded  upon  Chriet'a  entuing  into  Jeith- 
aalemt  it  appeared  to  me  th^  very  o(»itcast  of  the  thing  signified. 
Let  the  reader  eoneeiye,  if  he  can*  of  the  t^gd  q>lendour  and  show 
of  thif  entire  ceremony  s  let  him  fix  his  eye  iqxm  the  fsp^  in  hia 
gilded  thvonci  hiwffelf  clothed  in  goU  and  purple,  borne  on  high 
and  canppied  by  princely  suffrnters,  bowed  to  by  hia  Mlew-^wenns^ 
and  followed  by  digDitariM  in  purple  and  exmine ;  and  when  the 
vmg^  of  the  entire  soene  is  pasahig  viyidly  b^ore  hia  eyea,  let 
him  turn  to  Matt.  ^.,  4-1 1,  where  thia  oeremeny  professes  to  base 
its  origin ;  let  him  notice  the  condiium  of  the  Sayioiir  at  this  time,  so 
inimitably  expressed  by  the  prophet,  as  recorded  in  khe  fourth  and 
fifth  yerses,  "  All  this  was  doQCt  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which 
wss  spoken  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Tell  ye  the  daughter  of  Sion, 
behold  thy  King  comod^  unto  thee,  m^ekt  and  riuing  upon  an  om^^ 
and  upon  a^t,  the  foal  of  an  ass."  Who  art  thou,  oh  yrorm  of 
die  dust,  that  personated  the  Sayiour,  in  one  of  the  hambleit 
exhibitions  of  himself,  by  sitting  upon  thy  thrcme  of  state  in  princely 
robes,  and  being  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  clad  like  princes  I 


Is  lliis  to  be  m0$k  and  lowfy  f  How  it  it  poniUe  that  the  bomaa 
muKl  can  he  brought  to  enacl  such  contraslswiththewoidof  Gody 
and  call  them  anniTenariea  ct  ScripHira  cTenta  ?  Call  up  one  of 
thoee  children  that  song  hoeanna  when  Cluriat  entered  Jeniaalenit 
and  place  him,  without  eqilanation,  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican 
to  behold  a  Roman  Pahn  Sunday,  wouUL  he  be  able  to  identify 

TKNlBRil  AND  MISIRUS. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  "^  Holy  Weak*  thve  is  nothii^ 
¥eiy  special  to  call  the  attention  of  the  puUic ;  but  Wedneaday 
P.  M.  there  was  the  finest  muaic  by  the  pqpe'a  choir  that  I  ever 
heard.  The  Ibnclkn  is  called  the  ''leatthriB^''  or  '*  daduMaa." 
The  perfmrmanoa,  it  is  said,  belonga  stnoify  to  Thursday  moning^ 
in  the  regular  reckoning  of  time ;  and  seems  to  be  designed  to 
eonunenKsrate  the  darknens  and  gloom  of  the  church  at  the  hour 
of  betrayal,  or  periuqps  the  scene  in  the  gaiden.  The  origin  and 
design  oif  this  perfanBoasGe,  howeTor,  seem  not  to  be  foUy  settled 
by  the  Oatholica  themaehes,  nor  is  it  of  any  great  consequence  to 
dslennine  it.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  it  was,  oa  the  whole,  one 
of  the  most  intareating  occasieBs  that  I  have  eiyoyed  in  Rome^ 
The  pope  attended  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  t)ttther»  of  course^ 
the  multitude  resorted ;  but  as  there  waa  the  aame  music  in  St* 
Petard  we  proposed  heaiiqg  it  dieie  rather  than  endure  the 
crowd  of  the  chapeL  The  exenaae  waa  loaf^  aad  consisted,  ie 
the  fim  part,  of  lessons  anng  and  chanted  from  the  Psalmsi  the 
lismentations  of  Jereauah,  and  from  that  part  of  the  E])istle  to  the 
Corinthians  describing  the  inslitntian  of  the  sacrament,  dec.  The 
whole  was  intcnpersed  with  antiphonies,  and  all  performed  with 
adaairable  skill.  Indeed,  it  is  sakl  that  none  but  those  trained  in 
thia  school  can  parfioinn  this  music.  The  Frsnch,  when  they  weM 
in  power  here,  canned  this  music  to  France;  bwl  it  smiled  th«n 
nothing,  for  none  of  their  perfennera  ceuU  aing  it.  But  this 
choir  perfiorm  it  to  nnirersal  admiration.  The  great  oeooentration 
of  excellence,  howeyer,  and,  of  course,  of  interest,  is  in  the  clo- 
sing piece,  called  the  snrsrsre,  which  is  the  Slst  Piabn  set  to 

«-  ForanczplwtttipnofthediamDtordensUiddUlbrenladketti^ 
Boman  Church,  I  ackiiowiedce  myielf  maeh  indehted  to  ■  little  woik  by  Biibop  fing* 
|yid,  fiMidMdin  Roam,  1811. 
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music  by  Allegri.  It  has  its  name  from  the  first  word  in  the  Psahn, 
which  commences  in  Latin,  "  Miserere  mei,  deus,"  &c.  All  who 
baye  read  this  Psalm  haye  noticed  what  humble  confession,  ^riial 
deep  contrition,  run  through  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  conq>o8i- 
tion.  But  what  the  psalmist  has  expressed  so  inimitably  in  words, 
seems,  if  possible,  to  be  still  more  forcibly  expressed  in  sounds ; 
at  least,  putting  the  two  together,  they  were  overwhelming.  Such 
wailing,  lamentation,  and  wo!  such  tender,  melting,  agonizing 
strains  of  penitential  grief  and  contrition !  They  came  over  my 
soul  like  a  dissolring  charm,  melting  my  heart,  and  opening  the 
rery  fountains  of  grief.  Every  emotion  of  my  heart  chimed  in 
wiUi  the  sentiments  and  the  miisic,  and  I  felt  myself  entirely  car* 
ried  away  and  overpowered  by  the  inspirations  of  the  occasion* 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  no  females  in  the  choir,  and 
yet  there  wwe  some  of  the  finest  treble  voices  that  I  ever  heanL 
I  have  heard  before  a  counterfeit  treble  from  a  man,  but  it  was 
not  natural ;  here,  however,  it  was  the  most  perfect,  and  the 
strains  fell  in,  one  after  another,  from  the  finest  falsetto  to  the  gra* 
▼est  bass,  and  all  so  skilfully  arranged  and  modified  as  to  product 
but  one  effect ;  it  was  like  a  multitude  of  oki  men  and  maiden^ 
young  men  and  children,  pouring  forth  their  united,  cancoidaBt 
strains  of  chastened  grief,  in  all  the  bitterness  and  reverence  of 
supplication  and  adoring  penitence. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cases  of  Catholic  worship,  numerous  candles 
were  at  first  burnings  but  they  were  extinguished,  one  after  an* 
other,  until  only  one  was  left,  and  that  was  partially  concealed  be* 
hind  the  altar.  Of  the  meaning  of  this  there  is  not  an  agreement ; 
some  say  it  is  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  pn^hetic  lights  before 
the  coming  of  Christ ;  others  say  it  is  designed  to  represent  the 
fact,  that,  when  Christ  was  apprehended,  all  his  disciples  forsook 
him  and  fled.  The  concealing. of  the  only  remaining  lamp  repre- 
sents Christ  in  the  tomb,  whose  light  was  suspended,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished. At  the  dose  is  a  short  prayer;  then  a  loud  clajqiing 
noise  representing  the  earthquake,  &c.,  closed  the  exereises. 

KAUNDT   THURSDAY. 

This  day  was  so  called  from  the  numdatum  or  command  of  the 
Saviour  to  his  disciples  to  wash  each  other's  feet.  On  this  day 
there  are  several  important  functions,  viz.,  high  mass  in  the  pros* 
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[  eiic6  of  the  pope,  die  proeesnoo  into  the  PanUne  Chapel  with  the 

hoBt,  the  benedictioa  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  the 
washing  of  feet,  and  the  waiting  upon  the  pilgrims  at  dinner  by 
the  pq>e.  All  these,  with  nofuch  difficulty,  through  the  pressure 
of  the  crowd,  I  succeeded  in  personally  seeing.  I  will  taiie  them 
up  in  their  order. 


High  Mass. 

This  was  celebrated  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Early  in  the  gath-* 
ertng  I  approached  the  door  of  the  reserTed  section,  and,  informing 
the  doorkeeper  that  I  was  an  ecclesiastic  from  America,  he  Tery 
politely  admitted  me  into  the  interior,  which  at  once  relieved  ine 
from  the  crowd,  and  gave  me  a  more  &TOttrable  (^portunity  to  be* 
hold  the  ceremony.  The  cardinals  came  in,  dressed  in  purple 
robes,  each  attended  by  a  chaplain*  The  robes  had  a  train  several 
yards  in  length,  which  the  chaplain,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the 
door,  very  adroitly  unrolled  and  dpread  out  in  full  length  and 
breadth,  and  supported  it  till  they  arrived  to  the  seat ;  after  placing 
it  fm>periy  on  Uie  seat  behind  his  eminence,  he  unrolled  the  cape 
and  arranged  the  front  in  flowing  style.  The  cfaa^n  Uien  placed 
himself  on  a  seat  at  the  foot  cf  the  cardinal.  The-  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries  entered ;  each,  as  be  came  in,  paid  a  reverence  to 
the  place  and  the  occasion,  by'kneeling,  not  only  at  the  ahar  as 
he  passed,  but  also  by  his  seat  before  he  sat  down.  I  was  struck, 
however,  on  this  occasion  as  on-  many  others,  how  much  these 
external  acts  of  reverence  were  a  mere  form.  One  man,  a  bish* 
op,  as  I  judged,  came  in  and  kneeled  by  his  seat ;  another,  who 
seemed  pleased  to  see  him,  took  out  his  snuff-box,  and  offered  him 
a  pinch  of  snuff ;  this  he  tookj  making  some  passing  remark  while 
yet  on  his  knees,  accompanied  also  with  a  smile ;  and,  after  a  little 
time,  he  crossed  himself  and  arose.  This  talking  when  on  theb 
knees,  and  when  some  ci  the  most  important  functions  are  per* 
formed,  is  very  common.  In  most  cases,  I  will  not  say  always, 
the  whole  appears  to  be  attended  to  as  a  task;  and  a  tedious  one 
it  must  be,  considering  the  tiresome  length  and  monotonous  rep* 
etition  of  the  Catholic  forms.  Never,  in  any  forms  of  worship, 
have  I  seen  more  yawning  and  apparent  inattentiont  especially 
among  ecclesiastics,  than  I  beheU  frequently  among  the  Catholic 
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clergy.    Snuff-taking  also  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  prac^ 
tice  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  Italy,  and  especially  of  Rome. 

High  mass  is  distinguished  from  conunon  mass  merely  in  re* 
sped  to  the  number  of  the  celebrants  and  the  attendant  ceremo- 
nies. Common  mass  is  by  a  single  priest  and  an  attendant — thai 
being  sometimes  a  mere  boy — as  also  without  any  music,  either 
vocal  or  instrumental.  The  mass  is  the  ordinance  of  the  commu- 
nion,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  nature  and  design  of  the  ordi- 
nance, however,  are  viewed  very  differently  by  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  latter  consider  it  a  mere  remembrancer,  and  a 
help  to  faith,  agreeable  to  the  conunand,  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  me ;"  while  the  Catholics,  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  England, 
believe  it  to  be  an  ''  unbloody  sacrifice,  in  which,  by  the  power  of 
God,  the  institution  of  Christ,  and  the  ministry  of  the  priest,  the 
body  and  blood  of  our  blessed  Saviour  are  produced  upon  ike  altar 
under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine^  and  are  there  offered  to 
the  Almighty  as  ajpropMohbn  of  the  sins  qfmankind^  and  in  tes- 
timony of  the  adoration  or  homage  which  is  his  due.**  Hence,  the 
more  masses  there  are  the  more  sacrifice  is  offered  for  the  propi* 
tiatiott^sin,raiid  hence,  topi  the  reason  why,  in  the  mass,  there 
is  not  always,  nor  commonly,  a  distribution  of  the  consecrated  el- 
ements to  the  faithful.  In  a  great  proportion  of  cases  there  are 
none  but  the  priest  who  partake  of  the  consecrated  elements. 
**  The  nature  of  this,''  says  Bishop  England,  **  is  fiilly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  those  who  assist,  even  though  they  should  not 
hear  a  word  that  is  spoken,  or,  if  hearing,  should  not  understand  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  language  that  is  used."  On  this  account  the 
priest  takes  no  pains  to  be  generally  heard  or  understood.  The 
service  is  in  Latin,  and  the  whole  performance  almost  is  either 
muttered  by  the  priest  or  chanted.  In  either  case  it  is  equally 
unintelligible ;  yet,  strange  to  teU,  while  the  Catholic  Church  is 
so  very  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  intelligence  of  the  language, 
she  is  very  careful  as  to  the  pomp  and  extent  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  mass,  both  as  it  respects  the  number  of  the  performers  in 
high  mass,  and  the  variety  and  exactness  of  the  gesticulations 
and  ceremonies.  I  will  briefly  notice  each  of  these.  First, 
then,  is  the  celebrant,  or  the  priest  or  bishop,  who  leads  in  the 
consecration,  then  the  deacon,  the  sub-deacon,  the  priest,  who  is 
styled  master  of  ceremonies,  two  acolyths,  who  carry  lights,  and 
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another^who  is  the  Hmnfer^  or  censor-bearer, 'die  sacrislaDi  who 
has  charge  of  the  sacred  yestmenU,  besides  the  muaidansi  &c. 
Each  of  these  has  a  peculiar  dress,  most  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  robes  of  state  among  the  RmnanB,  or  iiom  the  robes  of 
the  ancient  Roman  priests.    The  author  afaready  quoted  acknowl- 
edges that  the  **  antiquarian  will  discoyer  the  greatest  portion  to 
consist  of  the  ancient  Roman  robes  of  state."    They  are  chiefly 
the  toga^  or  robe;  the  trabeoj  which  is  thrown  oyer  Uie  shoulders, 
with  an  aperture  for  the  head,  and  a  cross  generally  on  the  back ; 
the  amyctj  for  the  neck;  the  aJbf  or  white  garment,  and  the 
cincture,  or  girdle.    When  a  bishop  officiates,  he  has  a  tunic  a^ 
a  dalm^iic ;  he  also  wears  a  hollow  gold  cross  hanging  down  in 
front,  which  is  filled  with  sacred  reliDs,  in  imitation  of  the  buUa,  or 
giMen  ball,  which  the  ancient  Roman  patricians  used  to  wear. 
He  must  celebrate  mass  &sting;  he  washes  his  fingers  before  he 
commences,  and  then  they  put  a  pair  of  j^oyes  upon  his  bands,  and 
a  ling  with  a  jHrecious  gem  upon  his  finger.    They  put  upon  him 
the  sacrificial  yestments ;  a  mitre  is  placed  upon  his  head  with 
two  fillets  hanging  down  behind.    Ho  has  a  golden  crosier,  which 
is  a  staff,  with  a  turn  at  the  u{q>er  end  like  a  shepherd's  crook. 
Thus  habited  and  thus  attended,  he  proceeds  to  his  duties.    The 
ceremony  is  yery  complicated,  and  the  master  of  ceremonies  stands 
by  to  giye  directions  and  to  see  that  eyeiythingis  perfonoed  in 
due  order.    The  acolyths  hoU  the  Mghts  to  iUttmine  the  book,  al- 
though it  is  midday !  the  thurifer  attends  to  the  incense,  which  is 
used  sometimes  by  him,  and  sometimes  by  the  celebrant,  in  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  sendee ;  the  sacristan  attends  to  the  yestments, 
and  to  the  wine  anS  bread  for  consecration,  &c. ;  the  assistants 
hold  the  book,  clunge  it  from  sule  to  side,  hold  up  the  yestments 
of  the  bishop,  take  off  and  put  on  his  gloyes,  change  his  mitre  for  a 
cap,  and  again  replace  the  mitre,  dhc,  &c.    The  celebrant  reads 
the  sendee,  chants,  turns  round,  wayes  his  hand,  kneels,  rises, 
prays  to  himself*  sometimes  faces  the  altar,  sometimes  the  people, 
kisses  the  altar,  the  book,  and  other  things,  perfwms  a  yariety  of 
genuflections,  and  manipulaticms,  and  ceremonies,  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  require  a  Iwig  study  and  practice  lo  understand  or  per- 
form.   At  length,  when  the  entire  transformation  of  the  bread  and 
wine  is  effected,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  is  supposed 
to  be  produced,  follows  the  eleyation  of  the  host*  as  it  is  called  \ 
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that  iBf  dae  iiotice'1)eiiig  giren,  the  celebimt  niset  up  the  wafer 
BB  an  object  of  worriiip,  whereopoD  all  the  people  &11  upon  their 
kneeB  in  profiouad  adoration,  and  then  in  like  manner  the  cup,  be- 
fore which,  as  before  the  wafer,  the  people  bow.  The  piieat  di« 
▼ides  the  wafer,  and  puts  a  part  of  it  into*  the  wine,  that  the  blood 
and  body  of  Christ  may  be  comDiingled ;  he  then  eats  one  part» 
and  afterward  drinks  the  entire  contents  of  die  chalice.  This  in 
most  cases  closes  the  mass ;  for,  as  before  remadted,  it  is  not 
common,  compared  with  the  number  of  masses  celebrated,  to  dis« 
tribute  the  elements  to  others ;  when  this  is  done  at  all,  which  I 
B^  in  only  one  instance,  the  bread  only  is  given,  no  one  parta- 
king of  the  wine  but  the  priest. 

In  the  present  instance,  to  wit,  on  Maundy  Thursday,  the  oele- 
hnmt  was  a  bishop,  although  the  pope  was  present  and  took  some 
part  of  the  ceremony.  The  customary  honours  were  paid  to  him 
when  he  came  in  and  opened  the  exercises.  There  were  on 
this  occasion,  also,  two  portions  of  the  elements  consecmted ;  one 
being  consumed  by  the  celebrant,  as  usual,  and  the  oth^  lesenred 
to  be  disposed  of  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  description  of  the 


Twelve  esquires,  dressed  in  red,  came  firom  the  sacristy  with 
eandks :  these  arejdistributed  to  those  who  are  to  jotft  the  proces- 
sion, and  are  lighted*  The  procession  consists  of  the  same  per* 
sons  as  on  Palm  Sunday,  but  the  pope  is  not  now  carried  in 
state ;  he  walks  with  his  head  uncoTcred.  Tlie  choir  sings  beau- 
tifully ;  incense  smokes  ;  the  pope,  wrapped  in  a  veil,  and  coyer* 
ing  the  host,  which  is  the  wafer  just  consecmted^  with  the  same 
▼eil,  follows  the  cross  that  is  borne  before  him,  and  proceeds  to 
the  Pauline  Chapel,  which  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  Vatican,  to 
deposile  the  consecrated  wafer  in  a  kind  of  sepulchre  which  is 
there  prepared  fw  it.  The  multhude  all  fall  upon  their  knees  as 
it  passes,  for  it  is  their  god.  It  is  desired,  also,  that  all  spectators 
should  bow  in  like  manner ;  but,  for  myself,  I  could  not  conscien-* 
tioosly  prostrate  myself  before  what  I  believed  to  be  as  truly  and 
literally  a  wafer  as  it  was  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturer. 

This  place  of  deposite  is  called  a  sepulchre,  thouj^  the  cere* 
mony  is  more  properly  an  anniversary  of  the  passion  in  the  garden 
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than  of  Chrittr'd  desth^  the  ammratfy  of  whick  i»  tbciaeat  dqr« 
This  disregard,  how^yer,  of  the  unities  of  tkne  and  plai^ia  not 
unoommon  in  Ital]^  either  ia  the  ceremonies  of  the  chnrch  or  in 
the  exhibitions  of  tiie  aits*  Here  the  host  reposes  instaite  untfl 
the  next  day ;  the  altar  in  which  it  i&  deposited  i»  spLaadidl^i 
adoniedy  and  lighted  up  in  a  beantifiil  manner  with  six  himdxed 
wax  candles. 

Benedictiofu 

After  the  procession  our  ladiea  were  hastened  into  the  CSiuroh  ofj 
St.  Peter's,  to  secure  good  plaoes^  for  seeiiig  fhe  washing  oi  feet^ 
whOe  most  of  us  went  to  the  front  of  that  dbuich'  tO'  heboid  the 
benedictieii.  This  le  a  splendid  exhibition,  to  form  anjp  coiiaoC: 
oonoeptaon  of  which  one  mfost  have-  some  idea  of  the  plaoe^  and  of 
tbe  multitudes  preaenl.  The  pope  it  w  a  leftf  gaUerp  of  tliiai 
magnifioent  chntch,  openkig^  into  the  great  area;  of  the  mnteUeas: 
piaxxa  in  front.  This  piasia,  rast  as  it  is,.8eema  but  a  nrang) 
mass  of  living  men  and  women.  Every  eye  is-  turned  upward  to 
wadeh  tile  cemingiof  the  pqpo.  At  length,  bomein  state,. ha  api* 
preaches  the  gallery^  from  die  inSerior,  attended  by  his  Imnad 
vatinne  and  the  waving  fiMUy  which  aiw  s.  pair  of  magwifirent 
fiuw  of  peacock^s  feathers.  A  short  service  is  mad,.  wmL  the) 
pope  sptfeada  ont  his  hands ;  the*  moltitodfr  &I1  upon  dieiB:hiieea 
while  he  pronounces  dm  benediction.  The  vast  height  of  thai 
pope;  the  dervtotioK  with  whidi  he  giaee'aad  thn  pecpk  reeehre 
this  blessing ;  the  mnhitodes  thas  oompoae  dm  assenddjm  freas 
eveiy  nation,  and  of  every  deserqption  of  dmracter ;  the>psostia«* 
tioncf  the  pe^le  upon,  their  knees;  the  sending  of  the  beUs,  and 
the  firing  of  die  cannon  of  St  Angek^  altogethes  make  thia.  a 
veiy  inqiosHig  ceremmiy; 

Washing  ^f  the  Feet 

Frdm  the  balcony  the  pope  mtires  to  psepave  Umaalf  for  ths) 
ceremony  of  washing  the*  feet  of  persons  selected  fordial  pwy^f, 
in  imitftion  of  Christ^  washing  the  feet  of  the  disciples ;  ffar  in  air 
diings  practicable  by  him,  it  behoofieth  the  pope,  it  seems,  teraoi 
die  part  of  Christ,  whose  vieegsrent  he  professes  to  be. 

Here  anodwr  scene  of  looningand  crowding ocemnredto'ssonm 
ai  He 
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good  positions  to  behold  this  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  per- 
formed^ St.  Peter's* 
I  On  a  staging,  elevated  for  the  purpose,  thirteen  penKHis  were 

!  placed  who  had  been  selected  to  participate  in  this  honour.    It  is 

r  not  necessary,  I  beliere,  that  they  should  hold  any  office  in  the 

church,*  but  they  are  admitted  or  selected  in  an  honorary  way,  to 
act  a  part,  for  the  time  being,  in  this  ecclesiastical  drama.  It  has 
been  a  question,  which  has  been  answered  in  various  ways  by 
Catholics  themselves,  and  the  subject  is  still  unsettled,  why  there 
.  are  thirteen  instead  of  twelve,  which  was  the  number  of  those 
whom  our  Saviour  washed.  Some  say  the  thirteenth  represents 
St.  Paul,  others  St.  Matthias,  others  the  host  at  whose  house  Chrisi 
celebrated  the  passover.  But  the  more  plausible  conjecture  is, 
that  this  thirteenth  person  was  introduced  to  commemorate  a  re* 
maikable  event  in  the  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great.  He  was  in 
the  habit  oi  feeding  twelve  poor  persons  daily ;  and  on  a  certain 
occasion  an  angel  appeared  and  seated  himself  in  the  company. 
On  the  Coelian  Hill,  in  one  of  the  chs^ls  of  the  Church  of  St* 
Gregory,  we  were  shown  a  table  at  which  these  poor  persons  weie 
fed,  on  which  was  the  following  inscription : — 

**  Bissenos  hie  Gregorius  pasoebat  egenos,  angelus  et  decimwi 
fortius  accubnit.'' 

^Here  Gregory  fed  twelve  persons,  and  an  angel,  the  thir* 
teenth,  came  and  seated  himself  with  them." 

It  is  in  coDunemoration  of  this  event,  it  is  supposed  by  many,  tha^ 
the  thirteenth  individual  was  introduced  into  this  ceremony,  and 
into  the  one  that  follows,  of  being  fed  and  waited  upmi  by  the  pope. 
It  is  not  necessary  or  profitable,  however,  to  inquire  too  criticsJly 
into  the  reason  for  all  the'Catholic  ceremonies. 

The  selection  of  these  is  made  in  the  following  manner,  vis. : 

**  By  the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 

Venice,  each  one ;  one  by  each  of  three  cardinals,  by  the  major- 

^  doino,  by  the  captain  of  the  Swiss  guard ;  the  cardinal  prefect  of 

the  propaganda  names  two,  and  an  Armenian  priest  is  selected  by 
the  cardinal  protector  of  that  nation.'*t  The  stockings  were  cut 
so  as  to  admit  of  laying  the  foot  bare  with  ease.  The  pope  de- 
scended from  his  throne,  robed  gorgeously,  and  gilded  with  a  towel 
trimmed  with  lace,  attended  by  various  officers,  to  hold  the  golden 

^  «  BMwp  Enghnd  oaUt  ikem  prietts.  f  Biahop  England. 
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basin  tad  ewer,  to  bear  up  his  tnuiif  to  hold  up  the  foot  that  was 
to  be  washed,  to  bear  the  book  and  the  lampsi  to  incense  the  pope, 
60c.  The  pope  knelt,  poured  on  the  water,  and  rubbed  the  foot 
with  the  towel ;  after  which  he  kissed  the  foot^  and  it  was  again 
coTored.  The  treasurer  followed,  and  gave  a  purse  and  medals 
of  gold  and  silver  to  each.  Each  also  was  presented  with  a  towel 
iCnd  a  n<)6ega7.  Thus  the  exercise,  with  a  concluding  prayert 
&c.,  was  ended. 

Dinner. 

This  was  in  die  Sola  ClemenHnay  a  part  of  the  great  Vatican 
palace,  up  two  or  three  flights  of  stairs  from  the  portico  of  St 
Peter's,  and  at  some  distance  round  a  balcony.  Desirous  to  see 
the  whcde,  we  left  our  ladies  to  the  care  of  some  friends,  and 
threw  oarsel?es  into  the  current  of  die  moTing  thousands  who 
were  pressing  upward  and  onward  to  the  place  of  feeding.  Here 
was  a  scene  of  crowding  and  pushing  which  exceeded  all  that 
I  had  before  experienced.  SeTeral  times  my  oourage  wellnigh 
£uled  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  belieTe  I  should  have  given  up  the  en- 
terprise at  last,  but  that,  when  the  sOTereet  part  of  the  pressure 
came,  I  found  it  too  late  to  repent,  and  I  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  give  myself  up  to  the  moving  curreult,  and  be  carried  on* 
ward  by  vdiciona  and  muscular  energies  other  than  my  own.  To 
give  the  English  credit  for  all  they  do,  I  must  say  they  played  the 
principal  part  in  this  drama.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  most 
famous  performers  in  a  jam  I  ever  met  vrith ;  and  what  surprised 
me  the  more  was  to  see  many  English  ladies  in  the  crowd,  some 
with  their  shawls  and  Vandykes  torn  off,  others  with  their  bonnets 
crushed,  and  all  with  their  fiuhtonable  shoulder  balloons  well  flat* 
tened.  For  myself,  being  naturally  weak  at  the  chest,  I  began  to 
fear  dangerous  consequences  from  the  compcessioo,  as  I  found 
my  breath  nearly  suspended,  and  my  breast  wedged  up  as  in  a 
vice,  the  screws  of  which  were  gradually  turned  ck>ser  uid  closer. 
I  found,  however,  by  a  little  management,  I  eouU  turn  myself  so 
as  to  take  the  pressure  lateraUy^  and  thus  relieve  my  chest.  With 
this  precaution  I  succeeded  in  gradually  working  my  way  up  very 
near  the  table,  where,  for  two  very  tedious  hours  (so  Icmg  at  least 
the  time  seemed  to  me),  I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing — what  ? 
Why,  of  seeing  those  symbolical  apostles  eat  their  sweetmeals 
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mai  dnnk  their 'Wine,  wUle  the  pope  served  Aem  inpersMk  Hit 
JioIineMyhoweverididnoteeelkeeixiof  the  Bieal;  he  OBlynwved 
^eund  the  taUe  a  few  timeBi  beng  fauBfelf  waited  xxpon  by  pn- 
l«tBs»  who  took  the  dishes,  widy  kneehiig,  headed  them  to  the 
(pope,  and  hepMsed  ihem  to  the  gaetls.  Ailer  giYing  them  sobi&> 
thing  lo eaty  faegvre Ae»  diink,  blessed  tbem,  and xedied.  Thcj 
Jieemady  iioweveri'detenninedy  wbedier  served  "by  popes,  prelates, 
or  other  servitors,  to  finish  their  meal,  which  they  did  at  geed 
length,  and  apparently  with  a  good  zest.  At  the  close  they  tock 
the  remainder  of  the  refireshlnents  in  sacks,  and  their  serviettes^ 
tsU  of  wlBch,  it  seems,  ware  their  peiqmsites,  and  retired;  not, 
Jiowever,  without  haviag-fivst  dktnbiited  some  of  their  consecratBd 
'flowers  to  their  friends  snd  ddieKS»  a  fow  ef 'which,  ae  a  strainer, 
I  soliciled  and  obtained.  They  were  fpven  mth  that  xwval'covr- 
tBWf  wUeh  die  Itadiaoasy  to  their  crodit  ho  it  spehea,  generally 
-show  to  strangers. 

The  vomainiBg  eaBcecises  •of  the  dey  were  iknt  repetition  of  die 
'^  TenebraT  smd  '' Jkr»erers,''«  the  latter  by  Asi,  and  m  ceremony 
<wlled  ''Ae  washing  of  the  altar,''  which  is  done  by  pomtng  vnne 
'SOhI  water  upon  it,  and  robbing  it  with  bzuAes,  and  wipmg  it  with  , 
'Sponges  and  towris ;  all  of  which  is  to  represent  the  blood  and 
-water  which  flowed  from  the  Saviour's  side,  and  the  Uoody  sweet 
with  which  he  was  badied  in  the  garden.  Of  this  ceremony,  bow- 
Haver,  I  cannot  speak  from  peraonal  observatiott,  as  I  was  too  much 
^fritigued  with  the  preceding  ceremonies  to  be  aUe  to  attend  the 
concluding  observmnoes  of  the  day* 

Good  Fridaa/. 

Some  of  our  friends  attended  on  the  ftmotions  of  the  pope  on 
this  day,  but,  as  I  wss  infoimed  nothing  very  difioRent  was  to  be 
tiansaeted  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  preceding  day,  I  did  not 
attend  at  die  Sistine  Chapel.  I  learn,  however,  from  their  report, 
and  this  also  agrees  widi  Bishop  England's  account  of  the  day, 
diat  tiie  principal  ceremony  consisted  in  the  pope's  gomg,  widi  till . 
his  ecclesiastical  court  and  prelates,  to  bring  badi  from  the  Pan- 
line  Chi^pel  the  body  of  Christ  that  had  been  deposited  there  the 
day  befrse.  A  procession  was  formed  as  before ;  the  host  was 
taken  from  the  toaob,  and  given  to  the  pope,  who  carried  it  covered 
with  a  Toil,  himself  walking  under  a  canopy  back  again  to  the 
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Ccfdla  SisHna.    After  this  was  performed  what  is  called  the 
mass  of  the  presandifiedy  so  called  because  the  wafer  was  con- 
secrated before.    It  might  h  ve  been  remarked,  howeyer,  that, 
prerious  to  this  procession,  his  holiness  goes  thr6u|^  thtf^ere- 
mony  of  worshipping  the  cross.    This  ceremony  is  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel.    The  cross  is  ptesented,*  before  which  the  pope  kneels 
repeatedly ;  he  then  has  his  shoes  and  his  mitre  taken  off.    He 
then  goes  to  the  cross,  bows  before  it  with  the  profoundest  rever- 
ence,  kisses  it,  dec,  after  which  the  attendant  knight  throws  into 
a  silver  basin  a  red  purse  of  damask  Silk  trimmed  with  gold,  which 
contains  the  pope's  offering  for  the  occasion ;  for  on  Good  Friday 
all  the  doTotees  throw  in  their  offering,  more  or  less,  into  a  bavn 
placed  to  receive  it.    It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  general  collecting 
day.    We  visited  numerous  churches,  and  found  in  each  a  cruci- 
fix, generally  with  the  image  of  the  Saviour  upon  it,  and  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  to  be  accessible  by  all.    To  this  cross  a 
crowd  of  worshippers  of  men,  women,  and  children  wete  con* 
stantly  pressing,  bowing  before  it,  and  kissing  the  image.    The 
more  common  course  was  to  kiss  the  five  wounds .  on  the  feet, 
hands,  and  side,  and  sometimes  the  temples ;  and  as  they  withdrew,  - 
for  they  were  continually  coming  and  going,  they  threw  into  the 
basin,  which  was  always  placed  under  the  cross,  apiece  of  money. 
The  most  solemn  ceremony,  however,  which  we  beheld  on  this 
day  was  at  the  Jes&ts*  Church.    It  was  called  the  **  lluee  houis 
of  Agony .**    Here  a  great  multitude  were  a&embled,  and  attend* 
ing  alternately  to  reading  and  extempore  addresses.    The  read- 
ing was  a  kind  of  service  which  seemed  to  be  specially  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  descriptive  of  the  Saviour^  sufferings.    As  the 
officiating  priest  read;  he  was  occasionally  interrupted,  perhaps  in 
the  middle  of  a  paragraph,  by  the  extempore  orator  or  preacher, 
who  rose  up,  as  it  would  seem,  at  some  thought  which  struck  him 
at  the  time,  and  gave  an  impassioned  address  on  some  point  con- 
nected with  the  service  and  vrith  the  solemn  reminiscences  of  the 
day.    The  audience  appeared  solemn;  some  of  them  affscted; 
and  the  whole  ceremony  was  impressive. 

Saturday  before  Easter. 

On  this  day,  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  were  a  number  of  un- 
important functions,  the  principal  of  which  werer  the  e^ 
21 
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of  all  tha  old  ligbts,  ond  ttie  otnking  of  Bowfire  from  a  flint  to  re- 
lundle  them,  to  xepieaent  tke  letunrectioA.*  Then  followed  the 
'blessing  of  the  .paschal  candle.  The  paacbal  candle  is  very  large, 
aometimea,  I  dioidd  jiidge,  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  has 
aomewfaere  alx)ttt  the  eentre  oertaiB  knobs  or  protuberances  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  an  imperfect  ve^nesentation  of  the  cross.  One 
of  these  candles,  of  gneater  or  less  dimensionSi  according  to  the 
diaiaeler  of  the  church,  was  found  in  alpaost  every  chnich  and 
diapei  we  risited. 

But  the  most  interesting  ceremonies  of  the  day  were  at  the 
Chnich  cf  8t  John  of  Lateran.  The  first  was  a  baptism  of  such 
Jews  as  had  been  converted  io  Chrialianity.  We  arrived  just  at 
die  eonelusioa  of  this  ordinance,  virhich,  however,  was  of  less  in- 
terest on  account  of  the  fewness  of  the  converts ;  only  two  or 
Are^,  I  believe,  preseotted  themselves  for  this  Chhstisn  oidiaance. 
The  disciples  of  Moses  at  Rome  aeem  very  obstmate  in  their 
r^edon  both  of  the  Messiah  and  of  bis  apeuaiied  auccessor  and 
vicegerenc ;  judging,  perhaps,  th«t  the  Messiah  baa  no  more  claim 
upon  <hek  faith  than  his  snppoaed  iqupoaentativ^.  Few,  however, 
as  was  die  number  of  converts,  we  found,  on  gouig  into  the  chuich, 
that  the  agmits  of  cotwersiom  weie  being  lasull^ed  abundantly. 
The  ordinatioii  service  was  a  splendid  fimctaen,  on  account  of  the 
richness,  and  variety,  and  changse  pf  the  vestments,  the  pomp  of 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  anmber  of  the  caodidalns. 

Afler  soma  dday  on  die  part  of  one  of  the  sacrfalans,  who 
promised  to  admit  us  ima  a  temporaiy  gafiery  whioh  bad  been 
erected  for  specMitors,  and  which  delay  s^eoMd  lo  bo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  higher  fee,  we  at  length  obtained  a  fpoaiiion  which 
gave  us  a  near  and  disdnct  view  of  all  dm  perfenmnees.  The 
service  was  led  by  a  biafac^  of  middle  age  and  fine  peoraonal  ap- 
pearance, with  a  eonntenanee  that  dpressed  more  of  heaven  than 
ef  earth.  His  mitre  was  spkadid,  his  robes  ridlt  and  gorgeous, 
and  his  whole  manner  devout.  The  candidalasi  nearly,  if  not 
quite  ene  hundred  in  number,  all  diad  in  their  peculiar  veetmenta, 
according  to  their  standing  and  destinadont  on  corterix^  the  choii^ 
threw  themselves  upon  their  faces  in  solemn  and  devout  prostration. 
All  of  them  had  their  heads  shaved,  for  they  had  a  vow.    Some 

*  The  flints  ated  for  thia  puipoM  at  Floniioe  are  nM  to  hsve  boon  bioaglxt  from  thft 
iloly  Ltiid»  wlneh  si^  of  eonn«»  s  fiMUff  aaasteai  to  tits  6n 
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only  had  a  small  spot  shaved  upon  the  crown ;  bat  the  gresfter 
part  had  both  the  top  and  die  lower  part  shaved,  leaving  only 
a  ring  or  belt  of  hair  passing  nrand^the  centre  of  the  head.  They 
were  ordained  in  fbar  or  five  dasses,  according  to  their  different 
grades.  The  ceremony  consisted  in  prayers  and  music,  in  a 
mohitode  of  inoensisgs,  genuflections,  prostrations,  manipnla* 
tioos*  and  benedictions.  The  bishop's  vestments  were  changed, 
his  mitre  was  taken  off  and  pot  on,  so  dso  were  his  gloves  and  his 
ring ;  he  dipped  a  lode  of  hair  iiom  the  candidates,  bonnd  their 
hands  with  a  napkin,  caused  them  to  be  Avested  and  invested 
in  a  ^Rariety  of  changes  and  by  a  variety  of  gannents,  and  per- 
formed upon  them  and  to  Aem  many  odier  rites  too  numerous 
to  mention,  in  all  .which  he  was  assisted  by  nmnerous  bishops 
and  other  ecclesiastical  fonctienaries,  who  took  their  part  in  the 
service. 

Like  most  odwr  Catholic  obaemmoes,  however,  the  thing  was 
quite  overdone,  both  as  to  the  number  of  the  rites  and  also  the 
length  of  the  entire  service.  AU  panties,  bodi  spectaUns  and 
actors,  seemed  heartily  weary  «f  tlie  scene,  and  greal  portion  of 
the  former  had  withdrawn  long  bsfoce  the  ceremonies  closed.  The 
birfiop  himself,  who  appeared  to  be  a  feeble  man,  seemed  quite 
exhausted ;  and  yawning  and  snuff-taking  roand  the  ecdesiastica! 
benches  showed  that  much  form  and  ceremony  were  a  weariness 
to  the  flesh.  After  die  conckwion  of  the  service  we  recxealed  our 
minds  a  little  by  taking  another  view  of  this  splendid  BasiKca 
church,  and  then  retmrned  lo  our  lodgings. 

Easter  Sunday. 

This  is  the  great  day  of  the  feast,  being  one  of  dnree  days 
during  the  year  in  which  his  holiness  himself  celebrates  high 
mass.  The  other  two  instances  are  Christmas  and  the  festival 
of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  We  were  at  our  places  before  the 
hour,  in  eider  to  obtain  good  positione  to  behold  the  ceremony ; 
for,  in  general,  a  Catholic  church  is  of  all  places  the  worst  iot 
seeing  and  heanng.  The  functions  are  generally  performed  but 
a  litde  above  the  dead  level  of  the  floor  of  die  church,  and  there 
are  for  the  most  part  neither  galleries  nor  seats.  Some  temporary 
galleries,  however,  had  on  this  occasion  been  thrown  up,  into 
which  our  ladies  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  access ;  and  I  took 
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a  position  directly  at  the  side  of  the  gate  into  die  altar ;  where, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  I  was  permitted  to  stand,  and  soine- 
times  to  sit,  in  a  free  and  close  View  of  the  ceremony,  and  directly 
in  the  way  where  all  the  vestments  and  sacred  elements  and 
vessels  were  carried  past  by  the  sacristan,  who  was  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  in  the  performance  of  his  part  of  the  service. 

The  procession  formed  in  the  Sola  Regia^  or  Royal  Saloon, 
passed  doiyn  the  royal  staircase,  and  through  the  porch  of  the 
church  into  the  front  door,  where  the  chapter  ranged  in  two  lines, 
and  the  military  guards  awaited  its  entrance.  The  pope  came  in 
state,  borne  in  his  pontifical  chair  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  twelve 
*'  supporters,**  and  canopied,  as  on  Palm  Sunday,  by  a  splendid 
screen,  elevated  upcm  long  poles,  and  carried  over  his  head/  by 
eight  referendaries.  As  he  entered  the  church  the  choir  chanted, 
*i  Tu  es  Petrusy  et  super  hanc  petram  ad^icabo  ecclesiam  meanC* 
— '^  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church," 
&c.  As  he  passed  up  he  stopped  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  to  descend  and  worship  the  sacred  host.  The  stool 
where  he  knelt,  like  the  chair  from  which  he  had  descended,  was 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  gold.  He  reascended  the  chair, 
and  was  borne  to  his  throne,  where  he  was  seated  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  cardinals  and  prelates  before  <he  worship  of  the 
great  God  above  was  allowed  to  commence ;  but,  as  this  man* 
worship  was  similar  to  that  explained  already,  I  need  not  repeat  it 
here.  The  pontifical  prince  wore  upon  his  head  the  tiara  or  triple 
crown.  This  is  a  crown  with  three  cinctures  or  coronets,  to  rep- 
resent the  poniificaly  imperial^  and  kingly  offices  united.  This 
crown,  it  is  said,  had  at  first  a  single  cincture,  and  it  was  thus 
worn  in  the  time  of  Constantino.  In  about  1300,  Boniface  YIII. 
added  another,  and  in  about  1360,  Urban  V.  completed  this  triune 
emblem  of  all  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power,  by  giviog  it  the  form 
of  the  present  tiara.  The  large  splendid  fahdli  of  peacock's 
feathers  waved  before  him,  together  with  a  laige  golden  oross 
called  the  vexiUunu 

The  pontiff  had  to  pass  throu^  the  operation  of  robmg  prepar- 
atoiy  to  the  celebration  of  mass ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  robes 
worn  by  other  bishops  already  alhided  to,  he  had  a  striped  silk 
scarf-like  cincture  over  his  shouldefSy  called  a  fancn^  a  sort  of 
maniple  hanging  on  the  left  side,  and  called  a  niccinctoriunh  ^^ 
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a  bsnd  jromid  the  neck,  hanging  down  in  pendants  fa^ie  end  be- 
hind. This  is  made  of  wool  shorn  of  lambs  blessed  on  St.  Agnes's 
day ;  and,  after  it  is  fabricated,  it  is  again  blessed  by  the  pope  at 
die  iestiral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl.  With  this  doaUe  blessing 
it  becomes  a  badge  df  great  sancti^  andhoneor. 

Having  been  Tested,  the  pope  entered  upon  die  solenuutieB  of 
his  official  fundiDB  ftr  the  day.  He  was  attended  by  the  thuiifer 
or  incense-bearer^  the  croBS-bearer,foiir  accotyths  or  light-beavers, 
deacons,  panriarchs,  wchbtdiops,  bishops,  priests,  Ao.  Three 
4uinlinal  priests  approached  him,  and,  after  bowing  profaundly) 
embraced  him,  to  represent  the  homage  of  ihe  three  wise  men 
to  the  SsTMnir.  The  mass  was  then  celebrated.  The  form  being 
essentially  the  same  as  already  described,  I  will  not  repeat  it. 
His  holiness  certainly  perfonned  .the  service  with  a  great  deal 
of  solemnity ;  and,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  transmutation  was 
about  to  take  place,  when  the  inert  vrafnr  was  to  become  a  god, 
before  which,  or  whom,  the  whole  multitude  were  to  ML  prostrate, 
he  gaaed  at  it  with  an  intensity  which  seemed  to  indicate  his  lull 
belief  in  the  fable  of  transubstantiation.  The  langoage  of  every 
feature  was 

<*  A  god,  a  fod  jppetis;" 

and  as  he  elevated  the,  host  at  the  given  signal— I  vfasTory  near 
him,  and  I  think  coidd  not  be  mistaken— as  he  elevised  it  for 
the  adoration  of  the  multftude,  tears  gushed  into  his  eyes,  and  be 
seemed  to  be  melted  dovm  before  the  imaginary  god  of  his  own 
creation.  Indeed,  all  that  I  saw  of  Gregory  XYI.  ledme  to  thmk 
favourably  of  his  sincerity  and  piety.  Respect  for  a  veneraMe 
old  man,  as  well  as  a  tender  regard  for  the  feehags  of  the  wor- 
shippers near  me,  would  have  induced  me,  if  principle  had  not 
been  involved  in  it,  to  bow  v?ith  the  thousands  that  vreve  pros- 
trate around  me.  But  believing,  as  I  verily  did,  that  that  same 
piece  of  wafer  was  onbf  u  vHffer  Hiil^  a  voice  from  Sinai  than* 
dered  in  my  ears,  **  Thou  shalt  have  no  odier  gods  before  me.** 
One  circumstance  in  the  celebration  shows  that,  after  all.  Catho- 
lics themselves  do  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  change  of  the 
elements  into  the  ac^al  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Before  the  el- 
ements of  consecration  were  received  by  the  poafiS^  the  aaeristan, 
in  order  to  guard  uounst  pouR>n,  ate  two  of  three  particies  which 
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were  broagbl  forward  for  the  maBs,  and  drank  some  irf  the  wine. 
It  18  hardly  supposable  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  pope  feart 
being  poisoned ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  such  fears  were  en- 
tertained, and  hence  originated  the  custom,  which  is  now  kept  up 
merely  as  an  established  usage.  But  this  shows  that,  when  there 
was  danger  of  poison,  eyen  popes  were  afraid  to  trust  to  tnnsub- 
stantiation  to  change  the  poisoned  wafer  into  the  real  body,  of 
Christ.  What?  The  body  of  Christ  poisonous,  and  producing 
death !  Christ  says,  **  My  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  my  blood  is 
drink  indeed.  I  am  the  bread  of  life."  But  Catholics  either  be- 
lieve that  Christ's  body  and  blood  may  be  poison  indeed,  and  the 
bread  of  deaths  or  they  do  not  beUere  that  a  poisoned  wafer  is,  by 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  changed  into  die  real  body  of  Christ. 
Whichever  alternative  they  take  proves  fatal  to  their  system.    • 

And  here  let  me  say  that  the  courtesy  of  the  Romans  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  some  blustering  Catholics  of  our  own  country,  who 
have  assumed  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  knocking  off  hats,  if  not 
of  knocking  down  those  who  do  not  choose  to  conform  to  what  is 
verily  believed  to  be  their  superstition.  The  military  behaved  on 
this  occasion  with  great  propriety.  I  was  specially  struck  with 
the  pontiff's  noble  guard.  They  are.  a  volunteer  corps,  who  tender 
their  services  gratuitously  to  their  sovereign  pontiff,  and  are  made 
up  from  the  noble  families  of  Rome.  Tkey  were  well  dressed, 
and  as  fine  looking  men  as  I  ever  saw  in  the*  ranks  of  a  military 
company.  This  guard  were  all  around  me ;  and,  although  they 
could  not  but  see  that  I  was  a  decided  nonconformist  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  occasion,  they  let  all  pass  withouf  censure  or  apparent 
notice. 

.The  pope,  together  with  the  deacon  and  subdeacon,  communi<» 
cated  on  this  occasion ;  the  tw<^  latter,  which  is  not  practised  on 
other  occasions,  taking  the  wine  as  well  as  the  wafer,  and  taking 
it,  too,  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  by  sucking  it  through  a  pipe  or  tube» 
his  holiness  also  drinking  in  thd  same  wa^. 

After  mass,  the  pope  returned  in  state,  as  |ie  came,  stopping, 
however,  at  a  kneeling  stool  by  the  way  to  venerate 

The  Holy  Relics. 

As  you  face  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  you  see  on  the  left  a 
consecrated  to  a  damsel  called  St.  Veronica.    Here  is  a 
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Statue  of  the  aeint,  and  hig^  above  it  is  a  balcony,  ilbeie,  on  great 
OGcasioDs,  tbxee  most  sacredy  and,  if  we  may  belisTe  the  reports 
of  several  special  courts  that  have  been  appointed  to  einmine  inta 
their  history,  most  TeritaUe  relics  are  exhibited.  They  are,  1 .  A 
part  of  the  lance  with  which  the  Sayiour's  side  was  pierced ;  2. 
Parts  ofthe  true  cross;  and,  3.  Anapkin  or  handkerchief,  on  which 
the  SaTiour  wiped  his  &ce,  corered  as  it  was  with  blood  and 
sweati  as  he  was  going  up  Calvary.  The  outlines  of  his  visage 
were  thus  ndraculously  left  upon  the  napkin,  which  continue  unto 
this  day.  With  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  these  relics,  every 
one,  of  course,  must  judge  for  himself.  Even  Catholics  do  not 
require  a  beUef  in  them  as  essential  matters  of  faith.  The  same 
subdeacon  that  whispered  in  my  ear  at  the  time  of  the  con« 
trovemy  widi  the  Spanish  general  of  the  Franciscans  on  Palm 
Sunday,  stood  by  me  on  £as&r  Sunday,  as  I,  with  thousands  of 
others,  stood  gazing  at  these  relics ;  and  perceiving,  as  I  suppose, 
by  my  remarks  and  looks,  that  I  vras  s<Hnewhat  tDcredulous,  ob- 
served, "  These  are  not  articles  of  faith ;  a  man  may  believe  them 
or  not,  and  in  either  case  be  a  good  Catholic.'*  With  respiBct  to 
the  handkerchief  it  appears  that  its  identity  and  history  can  be 
traced  as  iar  badi  as  the  year  707,  at  which  period  it  was  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration.  What  its  former  history  was,  I  believe  even 
Catholics  cannot  definilely  trace.  Tradition  .says,  however,  that 
this  St.  Veronica  was  one  of  those  daughters  of  Zion  who  accom* 
panied  their  Lord  and  Master  to  the  scene  of  his  tragedy,  and  that, 
being  near  him  as  he  was  sweating  nnder  his  cross,  she  kindly 
wiped  his  face^  or  permitted  him  to  wipe  it  on  her  handkerchief — 
and  the  miracle  followed.  It  was  taken  back  with  the  bloody 
portrait  ixidelibly  impressed  upon  it.  It  was,  of  course,  preserved 
as  an  object  of  attention  and  veneration,  and  where  else  should  it 
be  preserved  but  at  the  great  capital  of  the  Christian  world  ? 
With  respect  to  the  cross,  the  history  is,  that  it  was  found  at  Je* 
rusalem  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino.  She  placed 
the  larger  portion  of  it  in  a  case  at  Jerusalem,  but  sent  some  pieces 
to  Rome.  The  portion  left  at  Jerusalem  was  carried  away  by 
Chosroas,  king  of  Persia,  in  his  war  with  Phocas  in  the  year  624. 
It  was  afterward  retaken  and  brought  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  car- 
ried thence  to  Constantinople ;  and,  during  the  crusades,  portions 
of  it  were  brought  to  the  west  of  Europe,  at  different  times  and 


If  differant  penbostt,  istomiich  dwt  it  iu  baen  w—niliraliy  aid 
Aat  there  were  pieees  of  wood  in  diffuent  phom.  cf  fiiriwlift 
eountmsy  wkiefa  are  called  paitv  of  Ae  tm  oiiiB%.8ttffiet0nt  to 
build  a  seventy-four.  Tbis  ia  doubdeaft  kypeibolic ;.  botthafc  tbeiQ 
are  and  have  beea  many  coida  of  auob  vrood  thfice  can  ba  no 
doubt.  We  were  ahowB,  at  the  CSiurch.  of  the  Holy  Cxoaa  ia  JE&* 
niaaleai,  situatad  near  the  eboreh  of  the  Latenutin  Roooe^thai 
portion  which  waa  biought  or.  aent  to  Rnme  by  St.  Helena.  Qwm 
of  the  pieces  now  exhibited,  lor  I  beliem  dMe.asa  two  of  them, 
ia  from  the  ponion  firvt  aent  Oyer  by  the  enpicaa,  and  the  othov 
pvobably,  ia  from  Constantinople.  They  am  enahrinflrii  aa  am 
also  the  other  relica,  in  a  rich  aihee  caae,  mil  rook  crystal  and 
predoas  stones.  The  lance  ia  also^said  to  hare  beea  £Mmd  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  mother  of  Conatantine,  and  thia  was  canied  to 
Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  and  was  them,  aa  the  ao>* 
counts  say,  divided.  The  point  was  ^edged  to  the  Tenwtiana  m 
die  thirteenth  oentury,  in  pawn  for  the  payment  of  money  boi^ 
sowed,  and  the  ahank  was  kept  atiU  at  ConatantiBople.  SLhcnam 
of  Franca  redeemed  the  pledge,  snd  took  die  relic  to  Fmoce. 
The  part  kept  at  Conatanttncple  wias  sent  to  Rome  i^  a  speciat 
embassage  in  14dS.  M  Ancona  two  bialH^  met  the  ambessadnn 
and  receiYed  the  relic;  at  Nand  two  cavdUnals  mer  the  bisbc^ 
and  reoeifod  it  from  them ;  and  at  die  Fiamintan  gale  of  Rohmt 
the  pope  himself  received  the  relic,  and  carried  it  in  solenm  pa^ 
cession  to  the  Vatican.  So  much  fbr  the  history  of  Aeae'  sacied 
remains;  and  I  hare  dwek  the  longer  on  this,  that  the  reader 
might  know  something  of  the  groud  on  which  so  many  sacred 
relics  in  Rome  are  authenticaled.  These  relios  are  snpposed  te 
be  the  most  onqneationable  of  any.  What  credit^  then,  iS'  te  be 
given  to  others,  each  must  judge  for  himself.  Where  were  these 
relics  when  Jerusalem  was  ploughed  as  a  fieU  ?  Th^  aie  now 
kept  in  a  chs|>el  made  on  purpose  to  receive  them^  and  are  d* 
lowed  to  be  af^nroacbed  by  none  but  the  canons  of  the  ohuich.^ 
The  height  and  distance  from  winch  we  were  permitted  to  view 
them,  9M  they  were  succesaively  exhibited  in  their  crystal  cases 
from  the  high  balcony,  made  the  view  very  indistinct.    We  could 

•  Don  Miguel,  the  ax.kmf  oC  Pdrtngal,  has  obl«iiied  tke£nro«r  of  ti»  pope  of  fcataie^ 
aide  hoDoruy  canoaof  8t.  Peter's,  for  the  purp<lie  of  beiof  pennitted  ta  *wT«in«  theee 
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diflcaniy  however,  the  outlines  of  a  human  face  faindy  imprimed 
upon  the  handkerchief.  The  pope  kneeled  to  beheld  the  eir 
hibition,  and  to  renerate  these  sacred  relics;  and  the  vast  mulci- 
todes  that  thronged  St.  Peter's  fell  also  upon  their  knees.  And 
there  they  were,  ia  one  devout  mass,  gazing  with  upturned  eyes, 
and  with  the  same  appuent  intensity  and  adoration,  until  the 
relics  disappeared,  as  that  with  which  the  disciples  gazed  upon 
their  ascending  Loxd,  until  ^'  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight*** 
The  pope  reascended  the  chair^  and  was  borne  out  of  the 
church,  to  appear  once  more  at  the  front  gallery  to  bless  the 
people.  This  benediction  was  more  splendid  .than  that  on  Maundy 
Thursday,  inasmuch  as  the  crowd  was  larger,  and  there  was  a 
greater  display  of  the  militarjito  Even  the  horses,  it  is  said,  were 
made  to  kneel  at  the  spreading  out  of  the  papal  biuxU.  The 
pope  prayed,  and,  although  be  was  too  high  and  distant  to  be 
heard,  yet  the  form  is  written,  as  is  every  part  of  the  Catholic 
aenrice,  and  from  this  form  we  learn  that  the  pope  **  asks,  through 
the  prayers  and  merits  of  the  blessed  Mary,  ever  ?iigbi,  of  ibt 
blessed  John^the  Baptist,  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paui^ 
and  all  the  saints,  that  the  Almighty  God  may  have  mercy  upon 
theni^  and  Aal,  all  their  sins  being  forgiven^  Jesu«  Christ  would 
bring  them  to  eternal  Ufe.  Amen."  A  truly  Catholic  prayer : 
sins  are  to  be  forgiven  through  the  merits  of  the  saints ! !  The 
blesMng  was  then  pronounced,  and  plenaiy  indulgence  imparted 
to  penitents,  which,  on  printed  notices,  is  thrown  down  among  the 
people,  all  of  whom  seemed  eager  to  catch  them.  Once  more 
the  beUs  rang,  and  die  cannons  of  St*  Angelo  thundered,  wid  the 
multitudes,  which  were  varionsly  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  eighty 
thousand,  moved  off  and  were  dispersed  to  the  four  winds. 


Tnn  were  several  other  fisaturea  and  events  connected  with 
Holy  Week,  or  occurring  a  little  before  and  after,  which  are  wo* 
thy  of  notice.  I  have  omitted  some  of  them  io  the  order  of  tim^^ 
that  I  might  not  interrupt  the  account  of  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  church.    These  I  will  now  notice. 

The  FlqgeUatim. 

Some  friends  informed  us  that  a  ceremony  of  no  small  inteiM 
waa  to  be  seen  every  ni^t  at  a  particular  church,  which  they  d»> 
22 
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scribed  to  us.  We  mentioned  the  subject  to  our  valet  de  phice^ 
and  requested  him  to  conduct  us  to  the  spot.  He  gave  that  pecu« 
liar  shrug  of  the  shoulders  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen, 
and  which  none  but  an  Italian,  I  believe,  can  folly  enact ;  and 
said  he  was  there  once,  and  nevjBr  wished  to  go  again.  It  seems 
that  some  of  the  professedly  self-inflicted  penance  had  been  mis- 
directed, and  had  fallen  upon  poor  Luigi,  ijie  bare  recollection  i>f 
which  made  him  cringe.  However,  he  consented  to  conduct  us 
to  the  door,  and  wait  for  us  there  till  \iit  feofful  devotion  was  over. 
When  we  arrived  we  found  one  single  light  glimmering  near 
the  altar;  the  church  itself  seemed  badly  kqpt,  compared  with 
most  Roman  churches,  and  the  worshippers  appeared  coarse  and 
squalid.  None  but  males  were  admitted,  for  a  very  good  reason, 
as  the  reader  will  presently  see.  Everything  around  looked  sus- 
picious ;  and,  if  some  of  our  countrymen  had  not  been  there  before 
us  and  described  the  scene,  we  might  have  supposed  ourselves  in 
dangerous  ^circumstances.  For  myself,  I  passed  back  of  some 
broken  forms  that  lay  near  the  wall,  behind  which  I  intrenched 
myself  at  a  little  distance  from  the  theatre  of  action.  The  door 
was  then  bolted.  The  single  candle  was  carried  to  a  small  tem* 
porary  platform,  beside  which  stood  a  crucifix,  and  a  palmeilike 
gloomy  ecclesiastic  ascended  and  commenced  an  impassioned 
harangue,  the  tenour  and  burden  of  which  were  the  aufferings  of 
Christ,  and  an  exhortation  to  the  people  to  be  willing  to  suffisr 
with  him ;  that,  as  Christ  was  chastised,  and  suffered  for  their 
sins,  much  more  should  they  be  willing  to  chastise  themselves  for 
their  manifold  transgressions.  The  solitary  light  was  removed, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Egyptian  dai^ness  the  tragedy  commenced; 
It  was  as  though  you  had  been  suddenly  ushered  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  Pandemonium.  The  first  thing  we  heard  after  the 
extinguishing  of  the  lig^t  was  the  cracking  of  whips  or  thongs, 
tnd  the  sound  of  scores  of  simultaneous  lashes  well  laid  on.  Then 
fdlowed  the  most  bitter  groans  and  wailings,  as  from  miserable 
wretches  writhing  under  the  torture.  The  sounds  became  com- 
mingled ;  the  strokes  fell  thick  as  hail ;  and  groans  and  bowlings 
filled  the  temple.  It  was  an  awful  scene  !  After  it  had  contin- 
ued for  several  minutes  there  was  a  pause,  and  the  same  voice 
resumed  the  exhortations  to  the  assembly.  It  was  perfect  dark- 
ness still,  and  the  sharp  voice  of  the  preacher,  keyed  up  almost  to 
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a  fidsettOy  nrng  tfaroogh  the  invisible  arches  of  the  church,  and 
died  away  in  the  distance.  He  paused,  and  again  die  flagdlation 
and  the  howUngs  were  resumed.  At  the  second  pause  the  lig^t 
was  restored ;  a  person  went  around  and  collected  the  thongs  or 
ropes,  to  preserve  them,  I  suppose,  for  future  penance,  and  die  as- 
sembly broke  up.  Whether  they  lashed  themselves,  or  each 
other,  or  Che  floor,  I  osuot  say.  I  had  intended,  when  the  flog* 
ging  commenced,  to  have  put  myself  in  a  situation  to  receive 
some  of  the  blows,  being  willing  to  run  some  risk  of  a  lash  or  two^ 
to)  determine  for  myself  whether  the  blows  were  laid  on  with  ef« 
feet  or  otherwise.  But  the  light  was  extinguished  unexpectedly, 
and  I  had  made  no  arrangements  that  would  enable  me,  situated 
as  I  was»  to  make  the  experiment  satisfactorily.  I  can  only  say 
that  there  were  blows  enough,  and  they  were  suflkiently  loud 
to  have  done  good  execution ;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
enough  of  wailing  and  of  wo  to  have  indicated  an  uMkscribablo 
amount  of  suffering;  and  this  is  religious  worship !  in  a  ChrisCiaa 
assembly,  and  at  the  very  seat  of  the  infidlible  church. 

The  Pilgrims. 

The  Hospital  of  ^tbe  Trinity  is  a  place  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  pilgrims  who  visit  Rome  on  great  festive  occasions  for  rdigious 
purposes.  Here  they  are  washed,  fed,  and  lodged  for  a  term  of 
time  not  exceeding  three  days  for  the  greater  portion,  although  those 
who  come  from  a  great  distance,  as  from  Spain,  Portogal,  dec,  are 
entertained  four  or  five  days.  The  institution  is  a  charitable  one, 
and  supported  chiefly  by  donations  and  contributions  from  the  more 
wealthy.  A  long  list  of  names  of  the  more  prominent  benefactors 
are  recorded  on  public  tablets  at  the  hospital.  There  are  two  grand 
divisions  to  the  apartments  of  the  hospital,  one  section  being  set 
apart  for  the  females,  and  die  other  for  the  males.  In  the  male 
apartments  alone  they  make  up,  as  we  were  infonned  by  one  of  the 
attendants,  two  thousand  beds.  On  Holy  Week  especially,  great 
numbers  of  both  sexes  are  expected  at  this  hospital,  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  their  entertainment.  One  of  the  rules  of  the 
institution  is,  that  all  who  come  in  the  course  of  the  day  must 
have  their  feet  washed  at  night,  which  washing  is  performed  partly 
by  the  regular  attendants  and  partly  by  the  nobility  of  Rome  and 
of  other  countries,  who  volunteer  their  services  on  this  occasion 
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as  a  kind  of  yfolniitary  faamility,  as  well  as  a  sort  of  religtoixs  rite, 
•hoffing  by  this  tbeir  readiness  to  '*  wash  the  saint's  feet,"  and  to 
serve  their  poorer  brethren  in  the  humblest  offices  of  life.  The 
pope  himself,  we  were  told,  sometimes  officiates  in  this  menial 
service.  The  evening  we  were  at  the  hospital,  however,  the  hig^ 
est  dignitary  that  officiated  at  the  tub  was  the  ex-king  of  Portugal, 
Don  MigueL  We  had  also  Lord  Giffotd,  of  England,  and  • 
number  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

As  we  brought  no  tickets  we  had  a  little  difficulty  at  first  in 
getting  admittance.  This  being  settled,  I  left  Mrs.  F.,  whom  I 
conducted  to  the  entrance  of  the  female  apartment,  and  went 
down  into  the  bathing*room  of  the  males,  where  a  number  pre* 
sented  themselves  to  be  washed,  not  as  many,  however,  as  on 
former  occasions,  for  it  was  approaching  towards  the  last  of  the 
week.  There  wair  a  range  of  foot  baths  quite  around  the  roomi 
with  pipes  to  conduct  hot  and  cold  water,  and  a  rail  extending 
quite  around  in  front  of  the  baths,  to  prevent  spectators  from 
crowding  upon  them.  After  standing  until  we  were  weary,  the 
ceremony  commenced  by  a  short  religious  service,  read  as  usuaL 
What  followed  was  no  more  of  an  exhibition  than  any  other  case 
of  washing  dirty  feet,  except  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
actors  and  spectators.  There  was  a  large  room  full  of  gentlemen, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  see  kings  and  noblemen  perform  the 
work  of  ablution  upon  the  lower  extremities  of  some  of  the  dirtiest, 
roughest  looking  subjects  that  Italy  can  produce.  Some  of  them 
had  sore  feet  from  the  badness  of  their  shoes  and  their  pedestrian 
journey;  for  these,  plasters  were  prepared  and  applied.  The 
diick  rough  boots  of  some  were  drawn  with  great  difficulty ;  and 
their  stockings,  when  they  wore  any,  looked  as  though  they  needed 
washing  as  much  as  the  feet  they  covered,  vrithout  which,  to  wash 
the  latter  would  be  of  little  avail.  The  don  had  a  hard  case ; 
however,  he  scrubbed  away  vrith  might  and  main,  and  when  he 
got  to  the  skin  he  wiped  it,  kissed  the  foot,  and  ensconced  it  again 
in  its  former  sheath.  AH  kissed  the  feet  when  they  had  finished 
washing  them. 

After  the  washing  we  ascended  to  the  Satte  d  manger,  to  see 
the  feeding.  Here  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  still  greater,  and 
here,  too,  were  assembled  all  the  pilgrims  that  had  been  congregated 
lor  several  days.    Truly  they  were  a  motley  group,  some  with 
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iheir  long  pilgrim's  staTes,  some  with  shells  of  scallops  and  other 
shellfish  fastened  apon  their  breasts  and  shoulders,  many  of  them 
ragged  and  wo-begone,  although  the'  greater  part  are  supposed  to 
come  from  cities  of  Italy  no(  far  distant.  They<gathered  around 
the  long  uUes,  and  those  who  washed  their  feet  prepared  to  serve 
them.  I  got  a  poeitioD  near  the  ex-king.  He  is  a  middle-aged 
man,  of  rather  small  stature,  and  possessing  a  countenance  by 
no  means  indicatiTe  of  that  cruelty  and  thirst  for  blood  which 
seem  to  have  marked  bis  pubUc  life.  He  is  as  great  a  stickler 
for  Romanism  as  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  was  an  opposer.  Their 
course  in  this  matter  has  undoubtedly  been  shi^>ed  yery  much  by 
their  political  interests.  While  Don  Pedro  was  thwarted  and  op- 
posed in  all  his  plans  by  the  priests,  these  have  been  the  partisans 
of  Don  Miguel,  and  sustained  his  course,  and  he,  in  his  turn,  has 
sustained  theirs.  It  is  this  that  has  led  the  pope  to  patronise  the 
don  in  his  exile,  by  giving  him  a  roftige  and  a  salary  of  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum ;  and  this,  on  the  other  hand,  has  led 
the  ex-king  to  be  very  officious  in  matters  of  religion,  and  specially 
active  during  Holy  Week  in  all  Uie  self-denying  duties  of  the  oc- 
•casion.  At  this  time  he  was  very  active  in  helping  the  pilgrims, 
in  cutting  their  broad,  and  serving  their  fish,  vegetables,  and  wine,* 
and,  at  the  same  time^  was  very  social,  now  with  the  pilgrims,  and 
now  with  one  of  the  attendants,  and  then  again  with  some  of  his 
felhuh-servitars.  He  lef^  however,  in  time  to  be  introduced  into 
the  ladies'  apartments.  When  the  company  had  satisfied  their 
appetites,  and  some  of  these  poor  fellows  ate  as  if  they  had  eaten 
nothing  for  a  long  time  before,  they  began  to  fill  their  handker- 
chiefs and  sacks  with  the  fragments  and  romains,  and  to  pour  the 
wine  into  their  leather  bottles.  These  wero  their  perquisites,  and 
they  laid  in  liberally ;  sufficiently  so,  I  should  think«  to  last  them 
a  considerable  distance  in  their  homeward  journey.  They  then 
all  rose,  and  in  single  file,  chanting  or  singing  as  they  went, 
inarched  up  to  their  lodgings. 

Mrs.  F.  found  the  ceromonies  in  the  female  apartments'  much 
the  same  as  above  described,  except  that  the  ladies  who  waited 
upon  the  pilpims  were  more  minute  and  assidaous  in  their  atten- 
tions than  the  gentlemen.  The  noble  ladies,  as  they  entered  the 
room,  went  to  a  table  on  which  lay  a  quantity  ol  red  and  white 
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tproni,  the  former  ivith  waists  and  the  latter  without  waists. 

The  red  epron  was  first  put  on ;  and  then  the  other,  which  was 

furnished  with  two  large  pockets,  to  hold  their  napkins,  &c.,  was 

tied  om  over  the  former.    They  then  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet» 

after  which  each  lady  took  a  pUgrim  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to 

the  table,  and  waited  upon  her  as  before  described,  filling  her 

wallet  and  her  wine-sack  with  what  remained,  and  taking,  as  they 

retired,  a  large  pile  of  plasters  up  to  their  lodging-rooms  to  dress 

their  sore  feet,  &c.    One  old  woman,  who  had  the  appearance 

of  extreme  old  age,  and  was  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  years, 

had  nererfheless  walked  fifty  miles  to  see  this  festiTal.    For  her,  j 

the  ladies  in  attendance  noade  up  a  purse  to  cheer  her  heart  and  ^ 

relieve  her  wants. 

In  all  this  there  is  certainly  much  of  kindness  and  Christian 
courtesy  exhibited  that  were  well  woiA  the  imitation  of  Protest 
ams.  In  the  ceremonies  before  us,  howeyer,  there  is  a  drawbadc 
Upon  the  credit  we  might  otherwise  be  disposed  to  give  to  the 
parties  concerned,  firom  the  consideration  that  the  whole  is  a  set 
form,  or  kind  of  exhibition,  and  a  stated  puUic  obsenrance,  which 
has  in  it  much  of  show  and  ostentation,  nrach  cSfaihitm^  and  per- 
haps of  superstition. 

There  is  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  our  holy  and  bensTolent 
religion  where  the  meek  Christian,  unobserved  and  unattended  by 
dte  pomp  of  form  and  ceremony,  seeks  out  the  poor  and  the 
squalid,  and  with  his  or  her  own  hands  washes  the  saiaCs  feet, 
and  cheers  the  heart  of  the  fainting ;  a  spirit  whidi,  to  the  rejMroach 
of  our  common  Christianity,  is  too  little  prevalent  both  in  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  I  cannot,  however,  but  con- 
cede that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Catholic  takes  the  lead  in  charities 
of  this  kind;" and  perhaps  ceremonies,  such  as  those  I  have  al- 
ready described,  may  have  kept  alive  among  them  a  sense  of  duty 
on  this  point ;  for  such  ceremonies  cannot  but  have  their  influence, 
especially  upon  the  young,  who  are  thus  trained,  at  times  at  least, 
to  think  of  and  feel  for  the  poor  and  the  wretched.  Here  young 
girls  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  are  seen  bounding  along,  with 
laughing  eyes  and  mantling  cheeks,  bearing  the  large  trays  of  re- 
freshmelnts  to  the  tables,  while  their  mothers  and  older  sisters  di»> 
tribute  those  refreshments  to  the  hungry  and  weary  pilgrims. 
The  impressions  of  one  such  scene  upon  the  mind  of  the  young 
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might  be  as  lasting  as  life»  and  sach  scenes  repeated  might  do 
something  at  least  towards  moulding  permanently  the  character  of 
the  heart. 

It  should  be  obserred  that  males  are  not  usually  admitted  into 
the  female  apartments  dunng  these  ceremonies  except  the  priests, 
some  of  whom  are  present  to  lead  in  the  religious  obsenrances, 
and  to  see,  I  suppose,  that  all  things  are  done  "  decently  and  in 
Older."  Don  Miguel,  however,  was  on  this  occasion  escorted 
in  by  four  priests  with  lighted  candles,  for  the  purpose,  I  suppose, 
of  showing  himself  to  all  the  guests,  and  also,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
be  introduced  to  a  princess,  who  was  present  and  assisting  at  the 
supper. 

Taking  the  WhiU  VeU. 

The  Church  of  5/.  Cecilia  m  Trastioere  is  situated  on  the 
south  part  of  the  city,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  St.  Cecilia.  This 
saint  sufii^red  martyrdom  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  iuTasion  in 
a  bath  appertaining  to  the  house.  For  some  time  ther^  was  a 
doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  body,  but  at  l«igth  she  appeared 
in  a  supernatural  way  to  Su  Paschal,  and  gave  him  such  instxuc- 
tion  as  enabled  him  to  iSnd  and  identify  the  body.  Whereupon 
it  was  taken  and  deposited  in  a  sepulchre  under  the  high  altar  of 
this  church,  which  was  erected  to  her  memory  and  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  faithful.  All  this  I  learned  from  a  copy  of  a  Latin 
letter  sent  to  the  pope  from  Paschal,  and  inscribed  on  a  marble 
tablet  in  the  wall  of  the  church.  Here  over  the  sarcophagus  is  a 
beautiful  hanzxMBl  statue  of  marble,  with  the  head  turned  under, 
in  the  very  attitude,  it  is  said,  in  which  she  was  dtscovered  after 
her  martyrdom.  Connected  with  this  church  is  a  imnnery,  in 
which  are  the  order  of  St.  Cecilia.  Thither  on  T\weday  after 
Holy  Week  we  went  to  see  the  assumption  of  the  white  veil  by 
two  young  females.  On  our  arriTal,  we  were  invited  into  a  private 
apartment  adjdning  the  convent,  where  we  and  many  others  were 
generously  treated  with  refreshments  furnished  by  the  friends  of 
the  candidates.  This  room  was  connected  with  the  convent  by 
doubly  grated  windows.  The  two  sets  of  grates  were  disunt  from 
each  other  about  eight  inches,  and  the  rode  were  so  close  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  persons  to  touch  each  ether  through  them. 
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We  could  see  the  sisters  of  the  order,  howeTer,  and  also  the  can- 
didates for  the  sisterhood.  After  refreshment  we  went  into  the 
church,  and  soon  an  aged  bishop,  with  locks  whiter  than  wool,  en- 
tered with  his  attendants.  A  golden  crosier  was  borne  before 
him.  He  was  then  clad  with  his  sacerdotal  Testments,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  was  a  robe  of  silver  tissue  bordered  with  gold,  and 
a  mitre  studded  with  briUiants.  Soon  the  candidates  entered, 
dressed  like  princesses,  followed  by  litUe  girls  with  wings  from 
their  backs  in  the  character  of  angels,  holding  up  their  trains. 
After  some  ceremony  by  the  bishop  and  the  candidates,  a  discourse 
was  delivered  by  a  priest,  which  seemed  to  be  a  defence  of  per- 
petual virginity,  and  a  reference  to  the  advantages  of  the  monastic 
life.  The  novices  then  retired,  and  directly  appeared  at  a  grate 
communicating  with  the  church.  This  grated  window  had  an 
altar  on  each  side,  within  and  without,  and  a  communicati<m  be- 
tween them  about  eight  or  ten  inches  square.  Here,  with  the 
bishop  and  priests  on  one  side,  and  the  young  ladies  with  ^eir 
attendants  on  the  other,  the  appointed  service  was  perfonned.  By 
the  kindness  of  the  brother  of  one  of  the  candidates,  I  was  acc(N(n- 
modated  with  a  favourable  position  near  the  altar,  and  near  the 
new  vestments  with  which  they  were  about  to  be  clothed.  These 
lay  in  two  separate  piles,  with  the  name  of  each  upon  her  parcel. 
After  a  portion  of  the  service,  the  candidates  |>laced  their  heads  by 
the  window  of  the  grate ;  and  the  officiating  bishop,  with  a  pair  of 
golden  scissors,  taken  from  a  plate  of  gold,  cut  off  a  lock  of  their 
hair.  They  then  underwent  a  complete  transformation  as  to  their 
garments.  The  rich  headdress  and  ornaments  were  taken  off, 
the  hair  turned  back,  the  fine  tresses  straightened,  and  a  plain  tight 
cap  without  a  border  put  upon  the  head.  The  ornaments  were 
taken  from  the  arms,  the  ears,  the  neck ;  the  rich  dress,  ia  short, 
was  removed,  and  left  the  candidates  modestly  blushing  with  only 
a  close  white  underdress  to  cover  them.  The  whole  of  this  gay 
attire  and  these  princely  ornaments  were  Joosely  rolled  together 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  wearer,  who,  with  some  sentence 
which  I  could  not  understand,  but  which  was  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressive of  her  abdication  of  the  world  and  its  vanities,  as  if  she 
should  say, 

« I  bid  tills  world  of  noise  and  show. 
With  aU  iu  flattering  «nilas,  adica,** 
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cast  them  from  her.  Her  new  attire  was  then  brought  forwmid, 
and  article  after  article  was  received  through  the  grate,  aifectioiy- 
ately  kissed  and  put  on,  an  official  nun  standing  by  eadi  candi* 
date  and  assisting  in  the  iuTestment.  The  order  of  the  clothing 
was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  as  follows :  first,  a  scarf,  with  an 
opening  for  the  head,  was  thrown  oyer  die  shoulders,  and  hung 
down,  perhaps,  as  low  as  the  knees,  before  and  behind ;  around 
this  a  white  sash ;  over  the  whole  a  robe,  which,  like  the  other 
garments,  was  of  fine  white  stuff  like  worsted ;  then  a  peculiar 
cdlar  for  the  neck,  which  was  turned  down  before,  but  turned  up 
behind,  and  pinned  at  the  back  of  the  head ;  and,  finally,  the  white 
hood  or  veil,  which  was  made  stiff  and  fashioned  somewhat,  in 
the  part  for  the  head,  like  a  peasant's  sunbonnet  in  our  country, 
without,  however,  being  gathered  behind,  for  it  extended  down 
like  a  stiff  veil  over  the  shoulders.  A  crucifix,  rosary,  and  prayer- 
book,  together  with  a  lighted  candle,  were  j;iven  to  each ;  all  of 
which,  as  they  were  received  one  by  one,  were  kissed  by  the 
candidates,  as  also  was  the  priest's  hand  who  presented  them. 
Last  of  all,  the  head  was  surmounted  by  an  armillary  crown, 
e4her  of  silver,  or  tinsel  resembling  silver.  The  whole  of  this 
transformation  was  sudden,  and  the  contrast  most  striking.  It 
was  as  if  a  princess,  by  the  touch  of  a  Roman  wand,  had  been 
metamorphosed  into  a  meek-eyed,  modestly-apparelled  sister  of 
charity. 

Thus  habited,  the  two  novices  threw  themselves  again  upon  the 
altar,  with  their  faces  buried  in  the  velvet  cushions  before  them, 
when  the  venerable  bishop,  assisted  by  other  priests,  performed 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  service,  which  consisted  of  short  sen* 
tences  and  brief  responses,  in  which  all  seemed  to  join  with  a  good 
deal  of  spirit.  The  new  sisters  then  arose  and  kissed  their  as-» 
sistant  officials,  the  other  attendant  nuns,  their  attending  cherubs, 
and  their  female  friends  who  were  within  the  grate.  Up  to  that 
moment  the  friends  of  the  buried  alive^  seemed  to  be  cheerful ; 
but,  now  that  the  final  separation  was  come,  there  was  more  ap- 
parent difficulty  in  conceaJing  thQ  emotions  which,  doubtless,  they 
had  all  along  felt ;  and  I  now  noticed  that  the  sister  of  one  of  them, 

^  I  nj  Iwkd  aUmf  bteaoM,  although  theM  had  only  taken  tho  whito  tsj],  and  thera. 
toe  maj,  it  is  pratonded,  at  their  option,  come  oat  at  the  end  of  a  jear,  still,  I  beliere,  m 
noat  caaM,  hafiBf  takea  the  fint  at«p,  thej  art  made  wiUing  fee  proceed. 
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who  had  been  remarkably  gay,  draw  back  with  awimming  eye8« 
The  candidates,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  whole  scene  mani- 
fested little  emotion  either  of  devotion  or  of  excited  sensibilities  f<v 
£riends,  but  seemed  to  pass  through  the  ceremony  with  a  self-pos- 
session and  firmness  that  to  me  indicated  either  deep  principle  of 
duty  or  the  indifference  of  disappointment.  Undoubtedly  many 
persons  take  the  veil  from  both  of  these  causes ;  others  from  pov- 
erty ;  and  others,  again,  and  perhaps  of  these  there  are  not  a  few, 
from  the  solicitation  of  parents  or  brothers,  who,  not  being  able  or 
willing  to  make  genteel  provision  for  the  supernumerary  female 
members  of  their  family,  find  this  a  convenient  and  respectabto 
way  of  disposing  of  them*  What  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  seclusions  in  the  present  cases  I  of  course  am  ignorant  of; 
but  I  have  left  upon  my  mind  the  deep  and  indelible  conviction, 
that  the  church  whicji  offers  facilities  and  holds  out  motives  for 
such  moral  suicides  has  greatly  mistaken  her  duty  to  the  world, 
and  must  be  held  responsible  for  encouraging  a  system  wholly 
unsanctioned,  either  by  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  and  against 
the  principle  of  which  the  entire  economy  of  man's  nature  throws 
back  the  denial  through  every  law  of  his  physical  and  moral 
constitution. 

A  number  of  sonnets  were  composed  on  this  occasion  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  spectators,  and  possibly  some  of  them  were  sung ; 
for  the  exercises  were  occasionally  and  pleasantly  varied  by  the 
sound  of  sweet  music4  At  the  commencement  we  not  only  had 
the  deep-toned  organ,  but  the  sweet  notes  of  female  voices  dropped 
down  in  melting  strains  firom  the  lofty  latticed  galleries,  behind 
which  the  sisterhood  were  concealed.  Here,  "  through  the  loop- 
holes of  their  retreat,"  they  were  permitted  to  look  out  upon  the 
ceremonies  below;  a  place  which  they  doubtless  often  occupy  at 
the  time  of  public  service  in  the  church,  and  which  so  far  screened 
them  that  nothing  was  seen,  even  when  they  stood  the  nearest  to 
the  network  screen,  but  some  undefined  forms  robed  in  white, 
which  a  lively  imagination  in  this  land  of  visions  might  easily 
transform  into  celestial  visitants,  who  had  come  down  to  chant  a 
dirge  for  the  depaitingspirits,  and  then  to  accompany  them  to  their 
future  abodes  of  rest  And  their  sweet  voices,  softened  by  their 
passage  through  the  lattice,  fell  gently  down  upon  the  company 
below,  as  if  to  say^  in  all  the  winning  witchery  of  melodyi 
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**  Siiier  spirits,  coms  awmy, 


n 


From  the  sonnets  distributed  on  the  occasion,  we  learned  that 
the  name  of  one  of  the  initiated  was  Teresa  Gauitieri  RomanOf 
daughter  of  Signor  Vincenzo^  but  her  new  name  (for  all  take  a 
new  name  on  entering  the  sisterhood)  was  Donna  Marianna. 
The  name  of  the  other  was  Teresa  Gauitieri^  but  her  assumed 
name  was  Donna  Maria  Benedetta.  Their  respective  ages  wer? 
apparently  about  twenty-three  and  twenty-eight.  They  seemed^ 
to  depart  from  this  world  in  peace.  May  kind  Heaven  grant  that 
no  bitter  disappointment  blight  their  expectations,  and  my  passion 
or  oppression  pollute  or  disturb  the  quiet  of  their  prison-house  ! 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  in  this  connexion  that,  a  day  or  two 
after  tliis,  a  lady  belonging  to  one  of  the  noble  families  of  England 
took  the  veil  in  Rome.  Her  conversion  to  Catholicism — for,  until 
recently,  she  had  been  a  Protestant — had,  with  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, been  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  in  the  city,  and 
was  considered  by  the  Catholics  not  only  as  a  great  triumph  of 
truth,  but  as  a  great  confirmation  also  of  their  faith.  It  seem^ 
strange  and  simple  as  the  circumstance  may  appear,  that  the  first 
thing  which  staggered  her  Protestantism  was  that  phrase  in  the 
creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  church.**  How  could  she 
repeat  this  in  sincerity,  being  a  Protestant  ?  For  it  seems  she 
understood  by  this,  not  the  universal  church,  but  the  Roman 
church !  This  put  her  upon  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  her 
conversion  to  Romanism,  followed  by  an  earnest  desire  to  become 
a  nun  of  the  order  of  St.  Theresa.  But,  as  the  regimen  of  that 
order  was  rigorous,  and  her  own  health  very  delicate,  her  firiends 
were  unwilling  she  should  come  under  the  vows  of  the  order. 
She  then  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  who,  in  answer  to  prayer,  miracu- 
lously healed  her  not  only  as  to  her  general  health,  but,  as  was 
affirmed,  a  lameness,  which  had  rendered  one  of  her  limbs  useless, 
was  suddenly  healed  and  entirely  cured.  This  miracle  not  only 
satisfied  her  friends  as  to  her  duty  jn  the  case,  but  was  the  occa- 
sion also  of  converting  her  mother  to,  and  confirming  her  in,  the 
Catholic  faith.  She  accordingly  took  the  veil.  We  passed  the 
place  of  the  ceremony,  where  we  saw  an  immense  number  of 
coaches  and  a  great  gathering ;  but,  as  the  crowd  was  great,  and 
the  ceremony  not  new  to  us,  we  did  not  attempt  an  entranoeb 


She  appeared  at  the  grated  windQW  for  a  number  of  successiTe 
days  afterward  to  conyerse  with  her  friends.  We  saw  some  who 
conversed  with  her,  and  they  represented  her  as  appearing  yery 
cheerless  and  agitated.  Indeed,  it  seems-,  from  all  the  information 
I  could  gain,  that  her  mind,  as  well  as  her  body,  was  of  a  sickly 
cast,  and  her  temperament  visionaiy  and  fanciful.  It  was  a  case, 
howerer,  that  gave  great  joy  to  the  papists,  insomuch  that  the 
Jesuit  priest  hereafter  alluded  to  made  it  a  subject  of  one  of  his 
.  public  addresses  to  a  popular  assembly  in  Rome,  to  confirm  their 
faith  and  ccmfidence  in  ^e  "  Holy  Catholic  Church.'' 

Chiesa  DeUa  TrinitA  de  Monti. 

This  church  stands  on  the  Pinchean  Hill,  situated  in  the  north 
part  of  the  city,  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo^  and  east  of  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  points  in  the  modern 
city,  and  is  rendered  still  more  magnificent  in  its  western  aspect 
by  the  splendid  staircase  by  which  it  is  approached  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Connected  with  the  church  is  a  conrent,  all  the  inmates  of  which 
•re  said  to  be  ladies  of  quality.  The  regulations  of  their  order  are 
in  some  respects  peculiar,  especially  in  that  they  take  upon  them 
no  vows  of  perpetual  seclusion,  but  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to 
leave  whenever  they  ehoose.  And  ye)  it  is  mentioned,  as  a  most 
extraordinary  fact,  that  no  one  has  ever  been  known  to  leave  the 
Bisteriiood  after  she  has  once  entered.  If  this  be  a  ftict,  there  is 
at  least  one  conclusion  to  which  we  may  safely  come,  viz. :  that, 
if  it  is  not  a  violati<»i  of  a  positive  vow  to  leave  the  convent,  and, 
therefore,  an  infraction  of  no  written  law,  it  nevertheless  is  a  vio- 
latioB  of  common  law  and  of  an  implied  engagement,  to  break 
which  wouU  show  a  disregard  of  all  that  is  sacred  in  religion  and 
all  that  is  respectable  in  character.  These  are  considerations, 
therefore,  that  undoubtedly  operate  strongly  and  effectually  to 
guard  the  egress  from  these  monastic  walls.  In  addition,  the 
■rules  of  the  order,  it  is  presumed,  are  not  rigorous ;  their  privileges, 
'  both  social  and  religious,  are  great ;  and  their  company  abundant 
and  most  Kspectable.  At  least,  I  have  noticed  that  priests  and 
ecclesiastics  of  a  most  respectable  appearance  were  among  their 
visiters. 

that  they  had  most  enchanting  music  tfiere  at  vesper^ 
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on  Sabbtttli  eveningty  we  made  tereral  attempts  to  get  admittance, 
in  all  of  which  we  iiedled  save  in  one  instance,  in  which  I  had 
wandered  to  the  chuich  alone  at  an  early  hour,  and  happened  to 
approach  the  private  door  just  at  the  same  time  with  two  or  threo 
priests*  The  door  on  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  was  locked, 
and,  as  the  priests  were  pnlUng  the  bell,  I  informed  them  that  I 
was  a  stranger,  which  they  doabtless  would  seadilj  perceive  by 
my  bad  Italian ;  that  I  had  a  great  desire  to  be  present  at  the 
vespers,  and,  if  they  would  pass  me  in,  I  shoald  be  gready  obliged 
to  them«  They  bowed  assent  with  the  usual  frankness  and  cour* 
tesy  of  the  Itahans,  and  especially  of  the  priests.  The  doof  was 
opened  by  a  nun  of  a  most  angelic  conntenance ;  who,  at  the  iiu 
timation  of  the  priests,  admitted  me,  and,  showing  me  a  side  door 
into  the  church,^  conducted  the  clergymen  into  the  convent. 

It  was  eariy,  and  the  chnreh,  m  I  thought,  was  perfectly  empty. 
This  gave  me  an  oppoitmity  of  examinnig  it  leisiurely.  The 
chancel  was  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  very  high  and  magni& 
icent  screen,  consisting  of  beaatifnl  iron  balusters.  This  was  to* 
separate  the  mins  vriio  chant  the  service  from  the  ccmgregation 
in  the  church.  As  I  looked  thiou^  the  bahstrade,  I  saw  to  the 
left  a  solitary  priest,  with  his  praye^•booh  in  his  hand,  and  so  deeply 
intent  upon  his  devotions  that  he  did  not  obsopve  me.  I  immediately 
seeognised  him  to  be  the  Count  of  ^— ^,  to  whom  I  had  been  intro^' 
dttced  a  few  evenings  before  at  Mr.  C— -*s,  in  the  Corso.  Al- 
though a  count,  he  was  also  a  priest,  and  a  gentleman  of  soft  and 
winning  address  and  kin(9y  manners.  And  here  he  was  alone,  in 
this  lovely  church,  where  silence  reigned,  where  the  sacredness  of 
the  place,  the  beauty  of  the  edifice,  the  sweet  breath  and  sweet- 
Ugfat  of  an  evening  in  which  the  setting  sun  gleamed  faindy  through 
the  remaining  mists  of  a  recent  shower,  all  con^ired  to  melt  the^ 
heart  and  mould  the  spirit  into  devout  veneration  of  the  Grod  of 
the  sanctuary.  This  it  was,  perhaps,  which  prepared  me  the  more 
to  enjoy  what  followed. 

There  is  always  a  chureh,  I  believe,  connected  with  every  con* 
vent;  and  in  every  snch  instance  there  are  private  entrances  to' 
it  from  the  convent.    So  it  was  wi&  the  Chiesa  detta  TViniid. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  vesper  bell  rang,  the  nuns  began  to> 
enter.    Those  who  led  the  music  came  into  the  high  gallery  by  a 
private  passi^  and  seated  themselves  aiound  and  near  an  <agUL 
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Below,  within  the  chancel,  entwed  first  the  youog  ladies  of  the 
school  connected  with  the  nunnery,  two  and  two,  paired  according 
to  their  size,  first  bowing  towards  the  high  altar,  and  then  seating 
themselves  facing  it;  then  followed  the  nuns.  They  were  all 
neatly  dressed,  and  had  heavenly  countenances  beaniing  with 
cheerfulness  and  devotion.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  that  an  habitual 
frame  of  mind  of  this  kind  had  produced  a  permanent  effect  upon 
the  features  of  the  face  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
The  services  commenced ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of  music  from 
the  voices  of  the  nuns  and  from  the  organ.  And  such  an  organ ! 
and  such  voices !  The  organ  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
on  purpose  to  symphonize  with  the  sweet  voices  of  the  sisters ; 
and  sweet  were  those  voices !  %weet  was  that  organ  !  The  knusic 
was  rather  of  a  lively,  cheerful  cast,  and  was  set  to  a  hymn  or 
song  of  praise,  which,  to  the  number  of  some  twelve  verses,  I 
should  think,  was  performed  and  sung  on  the  occasion.  I  cannot 
describe  it,  much  less  can  I  describe  the  effect  on  my  own  feel- 
ings. It  was  not  so  overwhelming  as  the  TendfrtB  at  St.  Peter's, 
but  it  seemed  to  trickle  down  into  the  sentient  chambers  of  the  soul, 
and  there  diffuse  itself  to  the  extremities  through  all  the  con* 
ductors  of  feeling,  until  the  whole  system  was  exhilarated  and 
enchanted.  To  this  hour,  whenever  my  mind  reverts  to  the 
Church  of  the  Trinity,  I  seem  to  hear  those  ravishing  notes 
anew,  'Mike  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant,  and 
mournful  to  the  soul.**  Never,  perhaps,  before  or  since,  have  I 
felt  so  much  devotion  in  a  Catholic  church  as  ou  that  occasion. 
The  benediction  was  pronounced,  and  I  reluctantly  retired  from  a 
spot  that  had  afforded  me  delight  as  unexpected  as  it  was  refined. 
While  on  the  subject  of  music  I  will  add,  that  the  common 
music  in  Italy  fell  Tar  short  of  my  expectations.  I  had  supposed 
that  in  that  musical  country  there  wouU  be  much  interest  in  the 
music  of  the  streets  and  of  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  absolutely  horrible  :  the  braying  of  an  ass  is  scarcely 
more  repulsive.  You  will  hear,  especially  in  the  evening,  com- 
panies of  young  men  walking  the  streets  and  singing ;  you  will 
hear  songs  in  the  country,  and  your  vetturino  will  sing  to  you 
perhaps  from  morning  till  night,  but  it  is  all  utterly  destitute  of 
music.  The  same  may  be  said  of  much  of  the  music  of  the 
churches.    As  I  did  not. attend  the  operas,  of  course  I  cannot 
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speak  of  the  music  there.  Doubtless  it  is  of  the  most  scientific 
kind ;  but,  so  &r  as  my  opportunities  of  observing  go^  much  of  the 
music  of  Italy  is  bad.  I  heard  one  anuUeur  in  a  private  party  in  Na* 
pleSy  whose  singing  was  admirable ;  and  on  a  few  pubUc  occasionSy 
such  as  that  at  St.  Peter's,  and  this  at  the  Trinity,  and  some 
others,  the  music  was  splendid.  Farther  than  this  I  cannot  conn 
mend.  ?(either  can  I  account  for  it  that  the  popular  airs  and 
common  singing  are  so  bad,  when  those  of  other  countries  are 
often  so  superior.  Switzerland,  and  Wales,  and  Scotland  are 
not  celebrated  for  their  scientific  music,  and  yet  the  native  airs 
are  the  very  melody  of  nature,  and  the  singing  of  thek  peasantry 
is  absolutely  enchanting.  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  celebrated 
for  music  the  most  scientific  and  most  refined,  and  yet  the  singing 
of  her  peasantry  is  rivalled  by  thb  braying  of  her  donkeys.  The 
inference  seems  to  be,  that  the  greatest  refinements  in  scientific 
music  avail  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  all  classes ;  but 
as  it  is  possible  for  only  a  few  to  become  successful  scientific 
performers,  the  great  whole  are  left  unskilled  in  the  melody  of 
sweet  sounds. 

Bluminatum  and  Fireworks. 

These  usually  conclude  the  exhibitions  of  the  splendid  festivities 

of  the  Passion  Week ;  and^  if  I  had  seen  them^  I  might  describe 

them.    Unfortunately  for  us,  however,  the  exhibition  did  not  take 

place  this  year.    The  disappointment  was  felt  the  more  because 

it  was  given  out  that  it  would  take  place ;  the  fixtures  were  all 

placed  upon  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's ;  the  rockets  and  other  pee* 

paratives  were  all  made  for*  the  fireworks ;  and  the  time  appointed 

for  the  exhibition.    The  first  night  was  rainy,  and  it  was  post* 

poned ;  another  excuse  was  given  at  another  time,  and  thus  the 

subject  was  delayed  and  suspended,  till  at  length  the  report  was 

circulated  that  the  whole  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  that  the 

money  which  it  would  have  cost  would  be  given  to  the  poor. 

Whether  the  poor  ever  got  the  money  I  cannot  say ;  I  can  only 

say  we  lost  a  fee,  which  we  paid  in  part  in  advance  for  our  win* 

dow^  where  we  were  to  behold  the  exhibition,  as  doubtless  did 

many  others  ;  for  it  is  usual  on  these  occasions  for  all  who  have 

houses  advantageously  situated  to  rent  their  windows  for  the 

night  for  from  five  to  perhaps  twenty,  or  even  fifty  dollars  each, 


HK'wiiltwg  to  tbeir  sitnaiian  aad  accammodations.  Some  of  t&en 
IttTO  bidcoBies  and  coitaioa  o^er  bead.  For  a  namber  of  day* 
the  windows  in  the  neighboaibood  were  dieaaed  and  cutaiDed, 
wailiiig  for  an  exhibitioa  which  was  finally  auapended.  The  rea* 
•on  for  the  diaappomtment  we  could  neTcr  leanu  If  iheie  waa 
aoay  good  leaton^  it  ought  to  have  been  announced  ^  for,  as  it  was, 
Acre  was  much  of  auraitsing  and  haid  sayings  against  the  RooMns 
and  against  his  holiness*  By  holding  out  the  expectation  and 
fostpoBing  it,  day  after  day,  many  persons  were  induced  not  only 
to  feat  their  stands  for  the  night,  bat  to  postpone  their  departure 
from  Rome,  some  of  them  a  week  or  ten  days,  waiting  ibr  the 
great  sights  and  were  finally  disappointed.  Thus  thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  in  the  city  by  trsTellers  which  would  not 
odierwise  have  been  spent ;  and  some  expressed  their  conviction 
that  there  might  be  some  design  in  all  this.  For  myself,  however, 
I  woidd  not  readily  give  credit  to  such  an  imputation ;  but  I  con* 
Ibss  there  was  a  kind  of  injustice  in  the  procedurcr  which  nothing 
but  an  important  reason  could  excuse.  If  such  a  reason  had  ex- 
isted, one  would  think  it  would  have  been  made  public.  As  to 
the  plea  that  the  money  would  be  given  to  the  poor,  that  was 
worse  than  nothing ;  the  situation  of  the  poor  was  known  before 
aay  such  expectation  was  raised ;  and  much  more  might  have  been 
saved  for  the  poor  if  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  ex* 
yUtioii.  There  is  a  great  difficulty,  however,  not  only  in  Rome» 
but  throughout  all  Italy,  of  getting  before  the  public  the  desired 
information  <m  subjects  of  general  interest.  Instead  of  numerous 
periodicals  and  public  newspapers,  as  in  our  country,  they  have 
nothing  scarcely  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  public  periodical 
psess.  They  have  in  Rome  one  or  two  little  papers,  published 
perhaps  weekly,  about  twice  the  siae  of  a  man's  hand,  containing 
some  account  of  the  functions  and  ceremonies  of  the  cathedrals, 
the  movements  of  the  cardinals,  dec,  together  with  some  of  the 
leading  events  of  Europe,  provided  these  events  do  not  savour  too 
much  of  liberalism ;  and  that  is  the  extent,  I  believe,  of  Roman 
newspapera.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  difiicult  thing  to  get  informs- 
tion  on  subjects  of  public  interest ;  and  this  may  serve  in  part, 
perhaps,  as  an  apology  for  the  Roman  court  for  leaving  the  public 
in  the  daric  in  this  instance,  in  respect  to  the  reasons  for  the  course 
adopted* 
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Tt  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  proposed  ex* 
hibition,  such  as  it  has  usually  been.*  Heretofore  it  has  been 
usual  to  have  this  exhibition  both  on,  or  rather  immediately  after 
Passion  Week,  and  also  at  the  festiyal  of  St.  Peter. 

The  illumination  is  on  the  dome  and  other  parts  of  the  outside 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  is  effected  by  lamps,  flambeaux,  and  yarious 
combustible  matter,  so  arranged  that  every  part  of  the  church,  to 
the  Tery  summit  of  the  cross  over  the  dome,  aj^ars  in  a  blaze. 
The  forepart  of  the  illumination  is  mild,  and  gleams  like  the  light 
of  the  moon ;  but  at  seyen  o'clock  it  changes  suddenly  into  a  uni- 
yersal  blaze,  as  if  by  magic ;  and,  it  is  said,  nothing  scarcely  can  be 
conceived  of  more  splendid  than  this  transition,  and  the  brilliant 
spectacle  which  follows.  There  are  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand lanterns  used  in -this  illumination,  and  seven  or  ei^t  hundred 
flambeaux.  The  lighting  is  efiected  by  men  en  the  outside,  sus- 
pended by  ropes,  who  are  moved  with  pulleys  by  mem  within ; 
and  so  hazardous  is  the  enterprise,  that  the  performers  receive  the 
sacrament  before  they  commence,  diat  they  may  be  prepared  for 
sudden  death. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  fireworks  commence  at  the  castle  of  St.  An«> 
gelo,  formerly  Adrian's  Mausoletun.  The  commencement  is  an 
explosion  caUed  the  Girandoloj  which  is  efiected  by  such  an  ar- 
rangement and  discharge  of  four  or  five  thousand  rockets  as  to  be, 
it  is  said,  a  very  good  representation  of  an  eruption  of  a  volcaDO. 
This  is  followed  by  various  other  modifications  of  pyrolechnical 
display,  grand  and  beautiful ;  and  the  whole  is  closed  by  another 
magnificent  Girandola. 

I  have  thus  just  sketched  this  grand  exhibition  for  the  sake  of 
those  of  your  readers  who  may  not  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  its  character,  although  we  did  not  see  it*  The  pope  himself 
gave  us  an  animated  description  of  it  in  an  interview  we  had  with 
him,  but  I  should  have  abundantly  preferred  that  he  had  let  us  see 
it ;  but  fearing  it  might  be  contrary  to  court  etiquette  to  question 
the  sovereign  pontiff  on  Ais  subject,  I  did  not  inquire  his  reasons 
for  disappointing  us. 

•  And  tochwHwwindMd  thit  ywr,  at  Um  MM  of  St.  Pet«r,  which  took  place 
•iiiee  we  left  Roim« 
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Religious  Processions. 

In  detdibing  the  ceremonies  of  this  festiire  occasion  at  Rome, 
it  might  be  well  to  notice  that  religious  processions  were  at  this 
lime  unusually  frequent.  Companies  ti  ecclesiastics  and  various 
veligiotts  orders  marched  through  the  streets,  chanting  religious 
services,  and  bearing  a  crucified  Christ,  os  the  image  of  some 
saint,  before  which  the  multitudes  bowed.  This  is  more  or  less 
common,  in  fact,  at  all  seasons  throughout  Italy* 

The  consecrated  host  also,  especially  the  day  after  Easter^was 
borne  in  procession  through  the  streets  in  various  parts  of  the  ci^. 
The  object,  we  were  told,  was  to  convey  it  to  the  sick,  for  their 
•anctificatian  and  comfort.  Whenever  it  passed,  the  people  pros- 
trated ihemselvea ;  and  why  should  they  not  ?  For  this  material 
substance,  thus  suf^rted  like  any  other  portion  of  matter,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  verily  and  truly  Gon ! 

Holy  Staircase. 

I  may  not  have  a  better  opportunity  than  the  present  to  mention 
the  religious  ceremony  or  penance  <^  the  holy  staircase^  This  is 
not  peculiar  to  Holy  Week,  although  it  happened  more  particularly 
to  strike  e«r  attention  at  thia  time ;  and  perhaps,  on  account  of  the 
asany  strangers  present  at  this  festival,  there  may  have  beei^ 
aMse  votaries  engaged  in  this  penance  than  on  other  or  common 


staircase  is  called  '^  holy,'^  because  it  is  that  up  which,  if 
we  may  believe  the  tradition,  the  Saviour  passed  pending  hts  trial 
it  Pibto's  ban  How  it  was  preserved  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, especially  as  the  Christians,  who  alone  would  be  interested 
vrith  its  preservation,  had  pieviously  left  the  city  ;  or  why  even 
Christians  shonM  be  solicilous  to  preserve  a  staircase  belonging 
10  die  palaoe  of  a  weak  and  vricked  luler,  who  gave  sentence 
against  their  Lord^  are  matters  which  neither  I)  nor,  I  presume, 
ai^  one  ebe,  can  satisfactorily  account  lor.  However,  it  is  believed 
to  be  that  very  staircase,  and,  as  such,  is  not  only  an  object  <tf  ven- 
eration, but  is  made  meritorious  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  up  it 
no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  except  upon  his  knees;  and  every 
time  any  one  thus  ascends  it,  he  has  remitted  to  him  two  hundred 
years  from  the  fires  of  purgaton/ 1    This,  of  course,  makes  ita 
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ascent  an  object  of  great  interest;  insomuch  that  the  marble  steps 
hare  been  so  worn  away  by  penitential  friction  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  coYer  them  anew,  to  save  them  from  complete 
destnictioa.  Almost  any  time  of  day  yoa  may  see  more  or  less 
of  these  poor  deluded  Yotaries  climbing  up  these  steps^  some  of 
them  upon  their  bare  knees ;  the  females  dividing  their  attention 
between  their  devotions  and  the  decent  adjustment  of  their  ap- 
parel; and  all  kissing  the  steps  and  muttering  their  piayen  as  they 
ascend! 

When  I  first  approached  these  steps,  not  knowing  their  sanctity^ 
I  started  to  ascend  them  to  see  what  there  was  above;  the  cicerofie 
pulled  me  back  vrith  horror,  and  informed  me  of  its  character. 
-Not  choosing  to  ascend  on  our  knees,  we  went  up  an  adjoining 
flight  of  stairs,  and  surveyed  them  above  and  below  with  no  other 
emotion  than  that  of  astonishment  and  disgust  at  this  new  illus- 
tration of  the  deep^ooted  and  aU^ervading  superstitions  and 
idoUUries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Yours  truly, 

W.FisK, 

To  tha  Sdilon  of  Uie  ICotiiodiit  Mi««iiMw 

Mnssns.  EniTons, 
Having  given  an  account,  in  the  preceding  letters,  of  the  mors 
prominent  ceremonies  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  may  not  be  un- 
profitable, in  the  present  letter,  to  make  some  reftections  upon  the 
character  and  tendencies  of  the  Catholic  religion.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject that  is,  at  this  moment,  attracting  to  itself  intense  interest,  and 
especially  in  the  United  States.  The  time  having  passed  by,  we 
hope  for  ever,  in  which  the  advocates  of  this  religion  can,,  as  f(m> 
merlyv  enfacce  their  dogmas  by  the  swoid  and  by  the  authority 
of  die  secular  power,  they  now  find  it  necessary  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  questioa  on  moral  grounds.  This  is  a  position  to  which  the 
opposers  of  Romanism  have  long  wished  to  press  the  question, 
and  they  have  partially  succeeded ;  and,  in  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly, the  question  presents  itself  exeluiively  upon  this  ground. 
As,  in  the  despotisms  of  Europe,  the  okl  ground  of  propagation  is 
abandoned,  the  experiment  is  now  to  be  tried  whether  the  senti* 
ment  can  prevad  in  a  country  of  free  discussion.  Here,  and  om 
these  principles,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  it.    Let  ob, 
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then,  examine  some  of  Us  claiods  and  tendencies  by  what  we  see 
and  know  of  its  character.  For  Romanism,  to  be  known  and 
judged  of,  must  be  seen  and  serutinized  where  no  motites  of  policy 
force  it  into  unnatural  positions  or  concealments.  In  short,  in 
Italy,  and  in  Rome  itself,  this  system  can  best  be  tested.  Against 
this  Catholics  cannot  object;  for  if,  as  they  teach,  Christianity 
has  a  grand  central  capital,  and  that  is  Rome ;  if  it  has  one  single 
head  on  earth  to  whom,  as  the  yicegerent  of  Christ,  the  keys  d 
the  kingdom  of  God  have  been  committed,  and  the  pope  is  that 
head,  then  here,  certainly,  under  the  influence  of  the  pontifical 
court,  and  under  the  very  droppings  of  the  pope's  Banctuaiy,  we 
may  hope  to  find  concentrated  all  the  excellences  of  this  church. 
Here,  if  anywh^e,  impurities  will  be  discarded  and  abuses  dis- 
countenanced. 

BOMAMISM  HAS  A  STRONG  AND  DIUCT  TBNDBNCT  TO  mOLATRT. 

I  will  not  say  that  a  Roman  Catholic  must  necessarily  be  guilty 
of  idolatry ;  nor  will  I  now  argue  from  the  fact  that  the  Catholics 
have  left  out  the  second  commandment  from  many  of  their  editions 
of  the  commandments,  because  it  speaks  so  directly  against  their 
image  worship,  which  seems  to  be  a  tacit  acknowledgment  by 
themselTes  that  they  must,  if  judged  by  the  light  of  Scripture,  be 
convicted  of  idolatry. 

Neither  will  I  now  insist  upon  the  glaring  idolatry  of  worship* 
ping  a  wafer  in  the  form  of  a  consecrated  host ;  because,  if  a  Cath- 
olic can  really  believe  that  this  wafer  is  converted  into  -a  god»  as 
some  of  them  perhaps  do,  he  does  not  worship  the  thing  that  if, 
but  the  thing  which  he  believes  it  to  be ;  and,  therefore,  he  may, 
even  in  this  worship,  be  held,  in  the  sight  of  God,  innocent  of 
idolatry.  But  whatever  s<mie  of  strong  faiths  or,  moce  properly, 
of  irrational  credulity^  may  believe  on  this  subject,  there  are  many^ 
doubtless,  who  are  led  into  this  worship,  following  the  exampk  of 
others  who,  as  the  apostle  expresses  himself  on  a  somewhat  anat 
ogous  subject;  ''with  conscience  to  the  idol  unto  this  hour,**  bow 
down  to  it  as  to  what  their  senses  tell  them  it  really  is»  a  portion 
of  matter,  and  yet  a  portion  of  matter  wKich,  like  the  gree-'gree^ot 
the  amulet^  has  some  peculiar  charm  and  talismanic  virtue ;  and 
thus  their  ''  consciences  axe  defiled,"  and  their  minds  are  sensuat 
ized.    Indeed,  every  one,  it  appears  to  me,  who  «ttempt3  to  bes* 
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iKTOiBtniisabstaiitiatiimylaysasinioforhisGoasciettce;  and  the 
draxch  which  iacokates  th»  dkictriiie  lays  a  broad  foondalioo  for 
materialisin.  And  Ihis  the  Cathdica  do^  not  merdy  in  thia  doc- 
trine, but  in  their  Teneration  for  relics.  Rome  uid  all  Italy  ia  fall 
of  sacred  relics ;  they  are  conaidered  as  possessiDg  in  themselvea 
peculiar  viitne.  Here  are  stones  that  sweat  blood ;  here  are  mai^ 
tyrs'  bones  that  raise  the  dead,  and  pieces  of  the  cross,  and  scoia^ 
geSf  and  pillars  of  stone,  and  holy  staiicases,  and  a  thousand  thinga 
which  haTO  wrought  more  miracles  than  were  ever  wrought  by 
Christ  or  his  apostles. 

When  an  ignorant  African  pagan  talks  about  the  virtue  of  hia 
gree^greef  and  relies  upon  it  for  his  protection,  we  call  him  an 
idokter,  and  soh§  is.  But  is  he  more  so  than  the  Catholic,  who 
belieres  in  the  Tirtue  of  his  crucifix  or  other  trinket  because  it  has 
been  blessed  by  the  pope,  or  because  it  has  been  shaken  in  the  ^ 
p<Hringer  which,  as  is  pretended,  contained  the  pap  from  which 
the  holy  child  Jesus  was  fed  ? 

But  another  source  of  idolatry  is  the  numerous  subofdinate  loo^ 
diators  that  enter  into  the  machinery  of  the  Catholic  religion.  In 
my  former  letter  an  instance  is  given  in  a  very  solemn  and  impo* 
aing  serrice,  performed  by  the  pope  himself,  in  which  pardon  was 
supplicated  through  the  merits  of  saints.  Angels  are  pmyed  ta 
Saints,  male  and  female,  are  prayed  to,  and  especially,  and  abo?e 
all,  the  blessed  Virgin  is  an  object  of  universal  veneration  and 
worship.  It  is  in  vain  for  Catholics  to  plead  that  they  only  so* 
licit  the  aid  of  these  personages  to  present  their  suit  to  God ;  for, 
in  the  first  place,  many  of  the  prayers  are  direct,  and  imply  that 
these  saints  have  power  in  themselves  to  give  the  necessary  aid. 
Berides,  the  very  idea  that  the  Virgin,  or  that  the  angel  Gabriel, 
or  St.  Peter  can  hear  the  prayers  of  Catholics,  praying,  as  they 
do,  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  world,  clothes  these  saints, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  worshippers,  with  omnipresence ;  one  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity.  Nay,  to  show  that  many  of  the  people 
do  directly  worship  these  saints  and  the  blessed  Virgin,  this  one  . 
fact  is  sufficient,  that  they  will  sooner  swear  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  God  the  Father,  than  by  the  name  of  the  Virgin. 
Hence  it  appears  that  they  either  consider  it  greater  blasphemy  . 
to  profane  the  name  of  the  Virgin  than  that  of  God,  or  else  they 
think  she  stands  in  a  more  intimate  relation  to  them,  and  has  it  in 

Mm 
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her  power  to  avenge  any  insult  offered  to  her.  If  the  latter  be 
the  idea,  as  perhaps  in  many  instances  it  is,  even  this  shows  that 
they  consider  the  Virgin  as  everywhere  present  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  their  insults  to  her  character,  and  as  having  power,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  dispensing  blessings  and  curses.  That 
this  is  the  idea  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  of  Italy  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  No  man  can  travel  through  Italy  without  noti- 
cing that  the  great  whole  of  the  worship  of  Italy  is  the  warship  of 
the  Virgin.  If  there  is  one  shrine  in  any  of  the  churches  more 
popular  than  another,  it  is,  as  a  general  thing,  that  of  the  Virgin. 
Nay,  it  is  worse  than  this.  The  strongest  features  in  the  idolatry 
of  the  Catholics  are  not  in  the  worship  of  the  saints,  but  in  the 
worship  of  images  and  pictures.  The  inuige  of  a  saint  is  more 
worshipped  than  the  saint  himself;  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
more  Uian  the  Virgin  in  heaven.  It  is  said  by  Catholics  that 
these  images  are  destined  only  as  helps  to  fix  the  attention ;  but, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  design  originally,  it  is  notorious 
that  they  are  now  actually  worshipped,  and  this  some  Catholics 
are  candid  enough  to  own.  This  the  priests  countenance.  I 
have  seen  a  priest  himself  praying  to  an  image  of  the  Virgin. 
They  carry  around  the  images  in  procession,  and  encourage  the 
people,  in  times  of  calamity,  to  try  different  Madonnas,  because 
some  have  more  virtue  than  others.  Nay,  the  devotees  of  differ- 
ent cities  and  churches  claim  superior  power  and  merit  for  their 
respective  Madonnas.  The  inhabitants  of  Pisa,  for  example,  the 
summer  before  we  were  there,  attributed  their  escape  from  the 
cholera,  while  it  raged  most  fearfully  and  fatally  at  Leghcvn,  less 
than  twelve  miles  from  them  in  a  strai  j^t  line,  to  the  superior  vir- 
tue of  their  Madonna.  All  these  facts,  and  a  thousand  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  show  that  it  is  not  the  Virgin  in  heaven, 
but  this  or  that  particular  image  or  picture  that  is  supposed  to 
have  the  virtue  and  the  power  of  saving  and  blessing.  They  are 
taught  this,  or  why  is  it  so  prevalent  ?  Is  it  not  taught  by  the 
example  of  the  pope  himself,  when  he  worships  the  cross,  when 
he  bows  down  before  the  relics  at  St.  Venmica's  shrine  ?  when 
he  goes,  as  he  did  on  Holy  Week,  to  the  bronze  image  of  St.  Pe- 
ter in  the  church  of  St  Peter's,  and  kisses  it,  and  rubs  his  face 
against  it,  and  kneels  before  it  ?  Nay,  is  not  this  countenanced 
in  the  very  homage  paid  to  the  pope  himself,  before  whom  the 
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prelates  and  people  prostrate  themselves  as  to  a  god  ?  If  a  sys* 
tern  had  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  calling  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  from  the  Creator  to  the  creaturey  from  things 
spiritual  to  things  material,  could  anythmg  more  appropriate  to 
the  object  have  been  formed  ?  What  feature  is  there  in  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  most  splendid  and  fascinating  forms  of  pagan 
idolatry  that  is  not  equalled  or  excelled  by  the  various  parts  of  the 
Roman  Catholic. machinery!  While  the  institutions  of  the  Sa- 
viour were  few»  simple,  and  the  very  opposite  of  anything  like  ex- 
ternal show  or  parade,  for  the  express  purpose  of  turning  the  mind 
from  sensible  objects  to  God,  who  is  a  spirit,  the  entire  system  of 
CathoUc  forms  and  rites  is  formed  to  dazzle  the  senses  and  cap- 
tivate the  imagination.  What  else  than  an  extended  and  an  abun- 
dant harvest  of  sensuality,  materialism,  and  idolatry  could  we  ex- 
pect from  such  a  religion  ?  And  what  might  be  expectod  is  seen 
in  staring  capitals  throughout  the  country ;  stark  staring  idolatry 
prevails  in  every  direction.  They  have  become  vain  in  their  im- 
agination, and  their  foolish  heart  is  darkened,  and  they  have 
«'  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man." 

And,  what  is  worst  of.  all  in  this  and  every  other  unholy  fea- 
ture of  Roman  Catholicism,  they  cannot  alter  without  destroying 
the  only  claim  of  that  church  by  which  she  enforces  her  authority 
— her  infallibility.  Wherever  infallibility  is  supposed  to  exist, 
whether  in  the  pope,  in  general  councils,  in  tradition,  or  in  all 
these,  it  is  evident  that  all  have  united  to  sanction  these  idolatrous 
features  of  their  religion.  The  very  moment,  therefore,  that  these 
usages  are  forbidden,  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  system  must 
fall ;  infallibility  will  be  arrayed  against  itself,  and,  when  once 
this  ^rm  is  broken,  the  whole  system  is  laid  open  to  investiga- 
tion ;  the  decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  which  have  been  venera- 
ted for  centuries,  are  brought  into  discussion,  and  the  entire  sys- 
tem will  crumble  to  the  dust.  It  is  only  by  crying,  procul^  O  pro-- 
cul  este  profani — let  not  the  unbelieving  presume  for  a  moment 
to  question  our  authority — ^that  Catholics  can  keep  their  system 
in  countenance.  Hence  this  church  has  entailed  upon  herself  the 
errors  and  abuses  that  corrupt  her  whole  system,  by  incorpora- 
ting those  errors  into  her  very  fi^amework,  and  making  them  an 
integral  part  of  her  very  identity.    There  is  no  removing  one  of 
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them  wkhout  removing  the  very  substratum  in  which  they  all  in* 
here,  and  thereby  unsettling  and  dissolving  all  its  constituent  parts. 
Before  diaiaissing  this  objection  to  Romanism,  I  cannot  per* 
suade  myself  to  omit  notidng,  with  decided  disapprobation!  the 
views  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey,  who,  under  the  title  pf  the  **  Old 
World  and  the  New,*'  has  lately  given  to  the  public  the  result  of 
some  of  his  observations  in  Eur<^.  He  approves  of  images  and 
paintings  in  churches,  and  of  many  of  the  forms,  c^emonies,  and 
festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  expresses  a  wish  that  simi- 
lar practices  might  be  introduced  into  our  own  countxy,  and  into 
Protestant  churches.  I  know  not  whether  his  Unitarian  brethren 
will  generally  respond  to  his  sentiments ;  but,  if  they  should,  it 
might  solve  what  has  been  unaccountable  to  many  in  America, 
viz.,  the  favour  which  they,  as  a  religious  sect,  have  manifested 
towards  the  introduction  and  spread  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  the 
United  States.  For  myself,  I  have  generally  accounted  for  it  on- 
the  principle  that  they  are  stanch  advocates  of  free  discussion 
and  liberty  of  religious  opinion.  They  have  seen  that  there  has 
been  the  appearance  of  something  like  an  intolerant  spirit  towards 
the  Catholics,  and  this,  as  I  have  supposed,  has  led  them  to  en- 
list their  sympathies  and  influence  in  their  favour.  But  Mr. 
Dewey's  book  has,  I  confess — and  I  express  my  opinion  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  dthwtgh  I. do  it  with  all  firankness— led  me  to 
fear  that  there  are  between  the  two  religions  some  points  of  har- 
mony and  c<nncidence  which  may  have  been  overlooked  hitherto 
by  their  Protestant  brethren.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
Protestants  that  Unitarianism  has  a  decided  leaning  towards  mate- 
rialism ;  that,  as  a  religion,  it  has  in  it  less  of  spirituality  and  more 
of  formality,  especially  as  the  supernatural  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  heart  is  denied.  May  there  not  be  principlfs  of 
siBnity  here  which  will  enable  the  two  religions  to  symbolize  to- 
gether to  some  extent  ?  And  especially  since  ^  Unitarians  be- 
lieve in  only  a  created  Mediator,  and  that  those  strong  expres- 
sions in  the  Scriptures  authorizing  veneration  and  worship  to  this 
Mediator  are  only  expressive  of  such  a  homage  as  may  be  con- 
nstently  paid  to  a  creature,  what  objection  can  they  have  to  the 
homage  paid  by  Catholics  to  their  numerous  mediators,  real  and 
symbolical  ?  If  Christ  is  only  a  mere  man,  as  some  Unitarians 
hdd,  he  is  but  a  saint  at  best.    Why,  then,  should  not  his  sainted 
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mother,  and  Sul.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  thousands  of  martyrs, 
male  and  female,  that  have  been  canteiized,  come  in.  for  an  equal 
share,  or,  if  not  an  eguaZ  share,  at  least  for  a  similar  kind  of  hom- 
age with  Jesus  Christ  ?  I  deeply  regret  these  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Dewey  :  they  commend  a  most  repulsive  and  dangerous  feature 
of  Romanism,  and  thereby  strengthen,  so  far  as  his  influence  goes, 
the  system  itself;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  show,  at  the  same 
time,  how  extremes  in  error  may  meet  in  the  same  diameter  of 
the  circle,  and  how  a  departure  from  the  truth  in  one  form  may 
push  us  ultimately  into  the  very  errors  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  oppose. 

ROMANISM  IS   INCOMPATIBLE   WITH   CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOITS 

FRBBDOM. 

I  say  civU  and  religious  freedom,  because  I  thiiilL  these  two 
generally  go  together.  They,  in  fact,  imply  each  other,  and  the 
▼ery  power  which,  in  any  government,  exists  in  sufficient  strength 
to  take  away  one,  can  also  infringe  upon  the  other.  Hence,  how- 
ever there  may  have  been  occasional  and  transient  exceptions,  the 
general  rule  is,  civil  and  religious  freedom  flourish  or  fall  together. 
If  Romanism,  therefcne,  be  opposed  to  either,  it  is  incompatible 
with  both. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  above  pr(qK>sition,  that,  both  in 
England  and  America,  as  well  as  in  some  other  places,  there  are 
found  Catholics  who  are  strong  advocates  for  liberty.  The  known 
policy  of  the  Jesuits,  who  are  the  principal  movers  in  the  popery 
of  the  United  States,  is  to  harmonize  with  the  popular  current,  in 
cider  to  make  proselytes  and  gain  influence.  Indeed  this  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  policy  of  Romanism  in  all  its  forms ;  for  it  is 
this  policy  which  has  made  it  so  like 'the  idolatrous  worship  of 
paganism,  both  in  its  forms  and  in  its  images.  Especially  would 
Papists  advocate  toleration  in  a  Protestant  country,  where,  as  the 
majority  is  against  them,  they  cannot  even  gain  a  foothold  but  for 
toleration.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Catholics  should 
be  clamorous  in  America  for  civil  and  religious  liberty :  nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  the  pope  himself  should  say,  as  he  did  in 
conversation  with  me,  that  he  ''  liked  America,  because  there 
were  many  Catholics  there,  and  they  were  all  tolerated  and  in- 
vested vrith  equal  rights  and  immunities  with  others.**  Nor  ye^ 
24 
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when  I  told  him  thftt  this  wais  in  accordance  with  the  genias  of 
oar  government,  for  we  had  no  established  religion,  all  being 
equally  tolerated,  is  it  very  surprising  that  he'«hould  say  in  repl^, 
as  he  did,  that  he  considered  **  true  toleration  to  consist  in  leaving 
every  one  to  worship  God  according  to  his  own  choice.^  From 
such  sentiments,  uttered  under  such  circBmstances,  we  can  form 
no  definite  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  a  religious  system.  To  as- 
certain this  we  should  inquire,  <'  What  are  the  fandamental  doc* 
trines  and  usages  of  this  system?"  and  ^'What  has  been,  and 
what  is  now,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  T* 

A  leading  and  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  Romanism  is,  that  one 
man  is  the  keeper  of  another's  conscience.  This  doctrine  is  es- 
tablished by  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  supremiacy  and  author- 
ity, pervading  the  entire  body  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  down- 
Ward  ;  and  is  especially  enfctfoed  tfaroagh  the  system  of  auricular 
confession.  A  part  of  the  same  system  is  the  withhdding  of  tks 
Scriptures  from  the  common  peopde,  and  the  strict  prohibition'*-* 
pirohibition  enforced  with  the  severest  anathemas — forbidding  the 
))eopIe  to  judge  for  themselves  in  matters  of  iUth  and  practioe% 
This  is,  of  itself,  a  spiritual  and  religious  despotism;  nothkig  ehe 
can  be  OMMle  of  it;  and,  therefore,  its  natural  and  eertun  operalioiii 
where  it  is  not  counteracted  by  extraneous  and  powerful  bamen, 
is  against  civil  liberty.  All  the  machinery  of  the  VKvnasttc  orders 
is  a  part  also  of  the  same  system.  So  also  is  (he  doctrine  of 
)>enance,  which,  of  course,  is  a  sort  of  sanction  and  enforcemml 
of  ecclesiastical  authority.  To  this  eame  end,  also,  the  power  of 
the  keys,  and  the  cognate  doctrine  of  absolution,  contribute  pow- 
«ifuUy ;  for  by  these  -the  priesthood  get  the  power  over  the  purse 
a»  well  as  over  the  •conscience.  Such  power  is  evened  even  in 
our  own  country.  Instances  have  been  known  in  which  the  poor 
have  given  all  their  earnings  to  the  priest,  to  obtain  absolution  for 
'themselves,  or  indulgence  for  some  deceased  friend,  to  get  him 
out  of  purgatory,  and  have  applied  to  Protestants  for  bread  to  feed 
themselves  and  families.  Now  look  at  this  pow^  in  its  accumo- 
iated  form :  power  over  men's  faith ;  power  over  dieir  conscieBce ; 
'power  over  their  souls  in  this  life  to  forgive  or  to  condemn ;  power 
over  their  souls  in  another  world  to  bind  in  purgatory  or  to  loose 
'from  purgatory ;  and,  by  vhtue  of  this  power,  a  control  ovw  the 
weaKh  of  the  rich  and  the  pittance  of  the  poor ;  can  its  tendenqr 
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be  other  iImui  mAifetme  of  both  civU  and  religious  liberty  ?  How 
eooB  wiU  the  power  of  the  sward  follow  ?  How  soon  will  thif 
ecdeaiftstical  ainhority  associate  itself  with  the  secular  poweiv 
and  both  be  exerted  to  briog  the  multitude  into  the  most  abjed 
ndijection  ?  It  is  thus  that  Romanism  erer  has  tended,  and  eve^ 
will  tend,  to  the  subTersion  of  liberty,  "  in  all  the  appropriate  dr* 
cumstances  of  its  being.''  And  this  hsB  been  its  uniform  character* 
Nay,  the  decrees  of  councils  and  of  popes  have  arrogated  the  right 
and  doty  to  the  Catholic  church  of  punishing  incorrigible  sinnerf 
for  their  heresy  and  impenitency.  This  has  kindled  the  fires  of 
the  martyrs,  excited  the  bloodiest  persecutions,  ^nd  arrayed  all  the 
tortures^  and  perpetrated  all  the  cruelties,  of  the  Inquisition. 

ETon  now,  although  the  spirit  of  the  age  h^is  literally  forced  the 
chuxch  to  the  abandonment  of  their  cruelties  and  enormities,  yet 
we  see  still  in  operatton  the  same  opposition  to  liberty.  £verj 
ad?anoe  that  England  has  made  in  liberty  she  has  made  in  oppo- 
•ition  to  Romanism,  until  Romanism  was  thrown  into  the  minority ; 
since  which,  papists  in  England  and  Ireland  have  been  great  stickr 
lers  for  toleration.  France  has  advanced  only  in  opposition  to  the 
eame  influence ;  and,  if  this  religion  had  been  able  to  mainta^i  its 
away  over  the  nation,  it  would  have  remained  in  thraldom  until 
this  hour.  And  who  are  at  this  moment  the  greatest  opposers  of 
constitutiond  Hberty  in  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Who  are  the  CarV 
ists  and  Miguehtes  of  the  day  ?  7%e  Roman  dUhcUc  priestg 
and  those  under  their  influence. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  boasted  toleration  of  Gregory  XYI.  t 
His  definition  does  not  come  up  to  the  true  definition  of  toleration. 
It  is  not  enough  to  *^  allow  others  to  worship  as  they  choose." 
True  toleration  gives  the  privilege  of  propagating  as  well  as  en- 
joying.  But  what  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  at  Rome  ?  From 
die  time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Vaudese  congregations  and  the 
Reformers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although 
there  were  numerous  little  churches  extending  through  Italy,  there 
was  no  Protestant  worship  allowed  in  Rome  until  the  peace  of 
1814.  Up  to  1770,  or  near  that  time,  all  Protestants  who  died  im 
Rome  were  obliged  to  be  carried  outside  of  the  city  wall,  and  be 
buried  under  the  muro  torto^  opposite  to  the  ancient  entrance  of 
the  Borghese  villa,  among  the  malefactors  who  died  without 
penitence.    About  this  time  permission  was  obtained  to  bury  s 
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young  German  nobleman,  on  account  of  his  wealth,  in  tke  opea 
field  of  Testaceoas,  near  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Sestus.  Very 
few  other  examples  were  known  until  the  time  of  the  French 
domination.  "When  the  Continent  was  open  for  the  EngUab,  after 
1614,  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  general  struggle,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  had  in  Europe,  gare  the  English  emigrants  a  claim 
for  some  degree,  at  least,  of  religious  toleration,  and  could  not, 
with  any  show  of  propriety,  be  denied  them.  They  assembled 
first  in  a  room  near  Trajan's  Forum ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some 
unfavourable  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Pius  YIL,  or,  more  prob- 
ably, perhaps,  in  consequence  of  a  hope  on  his  part  of  being  able 
gradually  to  return  to  the  old  exclusive  policy,  especially  as  France 
and  Spain  seemed  to  be  encouraging  such  a  hope,  the  worship 
was  removed  without  the  Porta  del  PopolOj  where  it  still  re* 
mains.  In  1819,  also,  the  King  of  Prussia  set  up  worship,  coi&- 
nected  with  his  embassy  in  Rome,  which  is  still  continued,  and 
where  all  Protestants  who  understand  the  German  language  can 
attend  and  hear  the  gospel  faithfully  preached,  in  accordance  with 
the  Protestant  faith. 

In  the  mean  time  a  Protestant  burying-groond  has  been  estab^ 
lished  in  the  field  above  alluded  to,  near  the  tomb  of  Caius  Sestus, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  and  walled  in.  A  Protestant  hospital 
is  also  in  progress,  and  will  soon  be  completed,  on  the  Tarpeiaa 
Rock ;  so  that  the  spot  once  celebrated  for  popular  violence  or 
public  executions  will  be  transformed  into  a  house  of  refuge  and 
a  hospice  of  mercy  for  those  who  need  the  charities  of  their  fellow- 
Christians.  These  are  evidences  that  public  opinion  is  making 
advancement  on  the  intolerance  of  popery ;  but  the  very  reluctance 
and  obstinacy  with  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  show  what 
is  the  spirit  of  popery. 

Look  at  another  fact : — ^The  Rev.  Mr.  Burgess,  the  English 
Protestant  minister  in  Rome,  has  published  a  volume  of  discourses, 
preached  in  his  own  congregation,  which  the  Catholics  consider  an 
attack  upon  the  supremacy  and  infallibility  of  the  pope,  insomuch 
that  this  volume  has  been  put  upon  the  Index  Expurgatorius  by 
the  Roman  government ;  still  they  dare  not,  if  they  would,  expd 
Mr.  Burgess  from  the  country,  for  he  is  too  highly  respected.* 

*  Tbii  worthy  and  able  cleigyman  baa  now  left  Rome,  haTing  accepted  of  a  call  to  a 
pariah  in  Cbelaea,  England. 
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And  yety  initead  cf  niaktng  him  answer  for  his  heresy  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Inquisition,  which  was  the  former  summary  process 
against  heretics,  they  have  to  resort  to  the  Protestant  method  of 
settling  the  controversy,  viz.,  to  argument.  Two  pamphlets  have 
already  been  issued  against  Mr.  Burgess's  book.  One  step  more 
is  necessary,  however,  before  the  improvement  in  the  spirit  and 
course  of  the  government  can.be  very  much  commended,  and  that 
is,  to  permit  Mr.  Burgess  and  any  other  Protestants  to  defend  their 
own  views  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Until  the  Catholie 
church  is  willing  to  risk  herself  in  the  open  field  of  controversy, 
she  voluntarily  concedes  her  own  weakness,  and  virtually  recoidsi 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  her  own  consciousness  that  her  dogmas 
and  her  practices  cannot  bear  the  test  of  a  fair  investigation ;  a 
concession  this  which  ought  of  itself  to  make  every  intelligent 
Catholic  suspicious  of  his  faith.  What  a  contemptible  position 
is  that  of  the  Roman  pontiff  and  his  advisers  at  this  moment,  in 
reference  to  this  very  question !  Here  is  a  Protestant  clerfgrman 
who  is  tolerated,  and  whose  lectures  to  his  own  peqpie,  when 
published,  are  prohibited ;  they  are,  nevertheless,  in  ciscuhtioiiy 
and  to  meet  them  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  chuxdi  take  up 
the  deCence,  and  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  the  well*umed 
arrow  at  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  by  argument ;  bul» 
in  doing  it,  they  are  careful  to  throw  around  them  the  shield  of  the 
government,  so  that  they  are  in  little  danger  of  a  return  five, 
which,  if  they  had  eiqpected,  doubtless  they  never  would  have 
provoked,  or^  at  least,  they  would  have  guarded  against  it  by 
better  arguments  than  those  with  which  diey  seem  to  have  iaai>- 
aged  this  affldr. 

The  subverters  of  liberty  are  alwiqps  afraid  of  the  piess,  fior  the 
reason  that,  when  die  press  is  free,  liberty  flourishes ;  bat,  when  the 
press  is  shackled,  in  the  same  proportion  is  liberty  infringed. 
And  what  is  the  practice  of  die  Roman  court  vnth  respect  to  the 
press,  we  have  seen.  Indeed,  the  government  has  sdB  in  full  o|^ 
eration  ^e  Bidex  Eacpwrgaiorinu^  wbioh  is  a  Ust  of  sueh  books 
as  are  prohifailed  and  of  such  as  are  diowed.  The  logg^e  ai 
travellers  is  liable  to  examination  to  see  whedier  they  have  any 
ef  these  proh3>ited  works.  So  strict  is  die  surveillance  and  con* 
soiship  of  the  press,  that  not  even  a  sonnet  can  be  published 
for  a  special  occuion^  lik^  dwt  of  taking  die  veiji  id^tady  ami* 
S4  Nn 
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tioned,  without  getting  it  vised  by  the  proper  officer,  with  a  ccm 
permesso. 

The  government  and  the  priesthood  are  so  fearful  leal  tJiat  pub- 
lic opinion,  which  has  already  done  so  much  towards  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  Romanism,  should  finally  wrest  from  them  the 
censorship  of  the  press,  that  they  make  this  a  part  of  their  public 
preaching.  During  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  a  popular  Jesuit  priest 
from  Lucca  visited  Rome,  and  preached  every  day.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  took  this  for  his  text,  "  Whom  the  Son  makes  free  is 
free  indeed.''  His  object  was  to  show  the  difference  between  true 
and  false  liberty ;  and,  in  order  to  this,  he  drew  a  lively  picture  of 
what  he  called  the  liberals  of  the  day,  whose  liberty,  he  said,  con- 
sisted in  a  claim  to  **  think  what  they  pleased,"  "  say  what  they 
pleased,''  and  '^  publish  what  they  pleased."  After  showing  the 
inconsistency  and  danger  of  such  a  claim,  without  making  any 
distinction  between  legal  and  moral  right,  or  between  men's  politp 
ical  and  religious  opinions,  and  by  adroitly  connecting  with  this 
liberty  individual  slander,  blasphemy,  and  treason,  he  swept  the 
whole  claim  away  by  a  popular  harangue,  and  then  burst  out  into 
gratulationa  of  "  happy  Italy !  that  was  saved  by  the  paternal  care 
of  government  from  this  licentiousness."  This  s^ows  how  Roman-  ' 
ism  hangs  upon  despotism  as  her  only  hope. 

And  to  what  is  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  populace  to  be 
attributed  but  to  this  same  spirit  of  despotism?    If  the  mind  of  I 

the  populace  were  enlightened,  it  could  not  be  enthralled.    Hence  ' 

ignorance  is  perpetuated.  How  easy  it  would  be  for  the  eccle- 
«ia8tic8  that  swarm  all  over  the  land,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  to 
take  hold  of  the  rising  generation  and  elevate  them  at  once !  There 
■re  enough,  who  are  now  worse  than  idle,  fed  upon  the  public  in- 
dustry^  to  educate  the  entire  population.  Why  do  they  not  do  it? 
Because  this  would  be  the  death-warrant  to  their  own  usurped  au- 
thority over  the  public  mind.  View  this  system,  fliien,  as  you 
may,  in  every  possible  aspect — in  its  doctrines,  in  its  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, in  its  ecclesiastical  claims,  and  in  its  practical  operations 
^-«nd  you  find  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  that  the  spirit  of  Ro- 
manism is  inccMnpatible  with  dvil  and  religious  liberty.  That  it 
is  incompatible  with  firee  inquiry  is  evident  not  only  from  what 
has  just  been  said  of  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  day,  but  also 
from  ^le  present  intolerance  of  the  papal  government.    If  Catho- 
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lies  deny  what  is  here  declared,  and,  I  diink,  prored  to  be  the 
tendency  of  this  religion,  let' them  at  least  unshackle  the  press,  let 
them  permit  Protestants  to  enter  the  states  of  the  pope,  yea, 
Rome  iuelf,  with  the  Bible,  and  with  free  liberty  to  disseminate 
Protestant  doctrines,  and  establish  Protestant  churches  and  schools. 
Let  the  field  of  argument  be  thrown  open.  If  the  pope  likes  Ameri- 
can toleration,  let  him  adopt  it.  We  permit  his  missionaries  to 
propagate  their  reHgion  among  us,  to  work  the  press  and  fill  the 
pulpit,  to  erect  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  establish  churches,  and 
until  we  in  turn  axe  permitted  to  do  this  in  Rome,  what  confidence 
can  we  place  in  a  bustling  officiousness  in  the  cause  of  liberty  by 
Catholics  in  Ireland  or  America  ?  What  can  we  think  of  it  but 
that  it  is  a  species  of  Jesuitiam,  designed  merely  as  a  feint  to 
blind  our  eyes,  until  strength  and  numbers  enable  them  to  adjust 
their  political  coarse  to  a  more  perfect  accordance  with  their  own 
*  system  ? 

Let  not  Catholics  in  this  country  say  this  is  persecution,  and 
try  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  sympathies  of  the  people.  It 
is  truthy  and  they  know  it  to  be,  and  every  thinking  mind  must 
believe  jt  to  be  truth  until  Catholics  alter  their  course.  Nor  will 
even  this  avail  them  if  the  powers  that  be  wait  until  public  opin- 
ion/orce«  them  to  change.  Let  the  pope  now  issue  his  bull,  and 
let  it  come  sanctioned  by  his  cardinals,  declaring  that  he  has  fuU 
confidence  in  the  power  and  stability  of  his  religion,  built^  as  it  is, 
upon  ^  this  rock ;"  that  he  challenges  the  world  to  meet  it  in  the 
field  of  argument ;  that  Protestants  may  preach  and  publish  their 
Tiews  of  religious  truth  in  the  very  seat  <^  the  Roman  See.  Let 
Rome  be  missionary  ground  for  Protestants,  as  the  United  States 
are  missionary  ground  for  Catholics.  When  he  does  this,  then 
may  Catholics  talk  about  liberty  in  this  country  with  some  plau- 
sibility ;  but,  until  this  is  done,  and  done  voluntarily,  we  are  bound, 
by  all  past  experience  and  by  present^octrines  and  practice,  to 
believe  the  spirit  of  popery  utterly  incompatible  with  dvU  and 
religious  liberty, 

TBI  TBNDSNCT  OP  POPBUT  IS  RATHBR  TO  BNCOVBAOB  TBAH  TO 
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This  might  not  strike  the  superficial  observer,  when,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  introduced  into  a  Catholic  country,  and  saw  aQ  the 
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array  of  derotional  exercises  and  religioiis  as8ociatioiis»  together 
with  all  the  terrore  that  are  hung  out  as  motives  of  alarm  and  fear 
10  the  ignorant  populace.  If,  therefore,  at  this  time,  he  should 
be  informed  that  the  history  of  the  church  shows  her  to  hare  been 
yery  corrupt  in  the  great  whole,  both  in  her  laity  and  dergy,  and 
that  the  history  of  those  nations  which  have  been  the  most  fully 
under  the  influence  of  fopery  shows  them  to  be  among  the  most 
notorious  for  moral  corruption,  this  would  lead  to  an  inquiry 
for  the  reason;  and  a  litUe  investigation  would  show  that  there 
are  rarious  causes  which  produce  this,  and  causes,  too,  that  exist 
in  the  very  constituent  principles  of  popery.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  see  that  the  law  of  celibacy,  which  is  binding  on  so  many 
priests  and  monastic  orders  of  both  sexes,  has  a  direct  tendency 
to  licentiousness. 

In  the  second  place,  the  doctrines  are  not  suited  to  eradicate 
sin.  The  doctrines  of  penance,  and  of  works  of  supererogation,' 
and  of  clerical  absolution,  and  of  purgatory,  and  of  masses  for  the 
dead,  and  of  transubsttntiation,  not  only  leave  the  passions  of  the 
heart  unsubdued,  but  do,  in  faot,  siAstiMe  something  else  for  per- 
sonal holiness.  Spread  such  doctrines  as  these  over  the  world,  and 
^ive  them  the  ascendency  in  every  heart,  and  you  have  gained  notfa* 
ing  towards  the  moral  renovation  of  man.  Let  a  man  believe  that 
a  priest  can  procure  absolution,  and  that  he  will  do  it  for  money 
or  for  penancci  and  will  he  give  himself  the  trouble  to  forsake  his 
sins  ?  Let  him  believe  that  he  can  be  prayed  out  of  purgatory 
if  he  goes  there,  and  will  he  be  very  anxious  about  his  course  of 
life  ?  Let  him  believe  that,  by  partaking  of  tl^e  saerament,  he  eats 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  that  whosoever  eats  i|  shall  live  for  ever, 
and  will  he  not  trust  to  this  rather  than  to  personal  holiness? 
Nay,  Romanism  being  true,  il  is  dilBcult  to  see  how  any  one 
dying  within  the  pale  of  the  church  can  be  finally  lost.  He  may 
have  to  do  penance  in  purgatory  a  long  time,  but  he  will  sooner 
or  later  come  out.  And  when  he  sees  on  a  church  door  or  over 
an  altar,  "  Indulgences  given  here  daily**  (or  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  tec,  as  the  case  may  be)  ^'for  the  living  and  the  dend— pro 
vivis  €t  defunctis  ;**  and  over  another  altar,  ^  Two  souls  are  released 
from  purgatory  every  time  mass  is  celebrated  here  ;**  or  when  he 
learns  that,  "  by  climbing  the  hcdy  staircase  on  his  kHees,  he  may 
reduce  the  period  of  his  purgatorial  pains  two  hundred  years  *^ 
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when  he  becomes  acqudnted^  in  fine,  with  the  vatious  ways  of 
escaping  from  the  punishment  of  sin  without  forsaking  sin,  he  will 
be  yery  likely  to  sin  on,  trusting  to  his  membership  in  the  only 
true  church  for  ultimate  and  final  deliverance,  and  to  some  of  these 
tarioas  devices  for  an  early  escape  from  the  flames  of  purgatory. 
In  this  Way  a  man  may  be  very  superstitious  and  religiou0(  and 
yet  very  wicked ;  he  may  fear  he  ^all  hazard  his  salvation  \ff 
neglecting  his  Ave  Maria^  although  he  rises  from  it  to  go  and 
commit  robbery  and  murder  without  compunction.  Our  veUurino 
would  swear  most  blasphemously,  and  the  next  moment  you  might 
see  him  raising  his  hat  to  a  madonna  rudely  painted  by  the  way- 
side. In  short,  while  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  present 
race  of  Italians  are  sinners  above  all ;  nay,  while  I  believe  there 
is  as  little  danger  of  personal  violence  or  liieft  in  Italy  as  in  most 
other  countries,  yet  I  think  licentiousness  prevails  and  dishonesty ; 
and  my  decided  convictions  are,  that  the  tendency,  on  the  whole, 
of  the  Catholic  religion  is  to  encourage  vice  rather  than  restrain 
it ;  and, "while  I  give  due  credit  to  individual  character  for  morali^ 
and  piety  wherever  found,  still  I  believe  a  careful  examination  of 
•  the  morals  of  Christendom  will  show  that  Protestant  communities^ 
other  circumstances  being  equal,  have  the  decided  advantage  in 
point  of  moral  character. 

THB  SOMAN  CATHOLIC  EKLIOION  HAS  A  DIRSCT  TENDBNCT  TO 
XMPOVSRISR  A  NATION,  AND  IS  DIAMITRICALLT  OPPOSES  TO 
THE   SOUNDEST  PRINCIPLES    OP  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

If  it  were  true  that  there  is  no  salvation  out  of  the  Catholic 
church,  this  objection  would  be  of  little  weight,  for  ^*  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  T* 
But  we  are  examining  iu  exclusive  claims,  and  in  this  examina- 
tion we  find  all  these  considerations  against  it.  Nor  is  it  a  small 
objection  to  any  system  of  religion  that  it  empoverishes  a  nation. 
There  is  more  connexion  between  pecuniary  thrift  and  moral 
character  than  most  are  aware  of,  and  a  more  close  alliance  be- 
tween mere  worldly  prosperity  and  intellectual  and  moral  eleva- 
tion of  character  than  any  who  have  not  examined  this  subject 
have  conceived  of.  I  speak  now  as  well  of  that  general  diflusion 
of  wealth,  and  of  that  kind  of  worldly  thrift  that  opens  the  way 
for  competency,  and  something  more  than  competency,  for  the 
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gieat-maM  of  the  people,  as  also  of  Uie  aAaanng  of  laigar  foitiiMt 
by  the  more  enterprising  and  more  faTonred.  Now  it  is  obrioiMy 
I  think,  that  Roman  Catholicism  is  prejudicial  to  this  increase  of 
wealth  in  any  form,  and  that»  so  &r  as  wealth  is  accumulated  in 
Catholic  countries,  the  tendency  of  their  institutions  is  to  a  Tery 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  making  some  yery  rich  and  others 
beggarly  poor.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  system  encour* 
ages  ignorance  in  the  multitude,,  and  is  opposed  to  civil  liberty ; 
and  this,  of  itself,  is  sufficient  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  ac^ 
quiaition  and  diffusion  of  wealth ;  for  when  a  great  portion  of  the 
people  are  kept  in  ignorance  and  in  thraldom,  they  will,  of  course, 
be  wretchedly  poor.  This,  thexelbre,  is  one  tf gument  to  show 
the  tendency  of  popery ;  and  we  might  draw  another  from  the 
past  history  and  present  condition  ot  Catholic  countries,  and  we 
should  find  the  same  truth  established,  France,  while  she  was 
under  the  exclusive  experiment  of  Catholic  ascendency,  felt  the 
force  of  this  truth.  It  must,  indeed,  be  granted,  that  her  court  as 
well  as  her  religion  was  extravagant  and  prodigal,  but  both  causes 
united  to  press  her  dovirn  beyond  endurance ;  and,  since  the  power 
and  influmce  of  her  cleigy  and  oi  her  monastic  institutions  have 
been  shaken  off,  notwithstanding  her  numerous  and  expensive  wars, 
she  has  been  advancing  in  wealth,  while  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  Brazils,  and  Italy  herself,  all  of  which  have  remdned  under 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  have  remained,  also,  compara- 
tively poor.  Go  to  Ireland,  and  there  you  will  see  Catholic  Ire- 
land most  miserably  degraded  and  poor,  even  to  a  state  of  starva- 
tion, and  Protestant  Ireland  comparatively  wealthy  and  oomfofta- 
ble.  Go  to  Switzerland,  where  all  have  equally  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  liberty  and  the  fiuits  of  their  industry,  and  mark  the 
difierence ;  a  difi*erence  visible  upon  the  very  surface  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons  and  towns.  But,  leaving  other 
countries,  let  us  confine  our  views  to  Italy.  Italy  is  full  of  beg-» 
gars.  Italy  is  oppressed  with  poverty.  It  is  not  merely  because 
wealth  is  very  unequally  divided,  although  that  is  true  so  far  as 
wealth  exists,  but  the  real  truth  is,  c<»nparatively  speaking,  the 
whole  community  is  poor,  high  and  low,  rulers  and  ruled.  With 
the  exception  of  some  public  edifices,  religious  and  others,  yon 
are  struck  with  the  poverty  of  the  country ;  I  speak  more  espe* 
cially  of  Southern  Italy.    Now  why  is  this  ?    It  might  be  said«  I 
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knowy  that  it  is  owing  to  wan  «nd  pubSc  robbery;  that,  under 
all  circum&tances  and  in  every  event,  poor  Italy  is  the  prize  con* 
tended  for  and  the  country  that  is  j^undered.  Grant  that  this 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  true ;  still  it  is  no  more  applicable  to 
Italy  than  to  many  other  countries.  Besides,  it  has  now  been 
twenty-two  years  that  she  has  enjoyed  freedom  from  public  plan* 
der  and  from  foreign  invasioih  How  ought  a  country  with  the  ;re- 
sources  of  Italy  to  have  risen  up  from  her  poverty  in  this  period 
of  peace  and  security?  But  the  torpor  of  death  is  upon  her  stiiL 
.  Nay,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  wars  and  changes  of  the 
Bonapartean  period  were,  m  point  of  wealth,  after  aQ,  beneficial  to 
Italy.  Certain  it  is  that  during  that  period  the  national  debts  et 
Florence,  and  Rome,  and  Naples  were  mostly  paid  off.*  Public 
works  that  had  long  been  neglected  were  reconmienced  and  per* 
iected ;  roads  and  bridges  were  made,  cities  were  adorned,  anti- 
qimties  were  excavafed  from  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  centuries, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  was  waked  sp  in  every 
direction,  insotouch  that  the  xM  King  of  Naples,  it  is  said,  hardly 
knew  his  kingdom  when  he  returned  to  it  after  the  pacification  of 
1814.  Grant,  if  it  is  required,  that  much  of  this  was  done  by  the 
confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  still  that  only  favours  my 
argument,  for  it  shows  that,  under  ^e  Catholic  inftience,  a  vast 
muNint  of  wealth  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  church  in 
various  forms  which  was  dead  capital,  and  it  was  hf  breaking 
down  this  policy  of  the  Roman  church  that  not  only  wove  all  the 
expenses  of  these  wars  refunded  and  foreign  rapaci^  satiated, 
but  the  public  debts  w«re  discharged  and  the  aggregate  of  availed 
ble  wealth  increased.  The  plea  of  exhaustion  from  war  and  for* 
eign  plunder,  therefore,  cannot  avail  to  account  for  the  present 
state  of  the  oouniry. 

This  poverty  cannot  be  from  the  countiy's  being  ovemtocked 
vrith  inhabitants ;  for  Tuscany,  for  example,  has  but  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  to  a  square  mile,  while  France  has  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  England  about  two  hundred  and  sixty. 

It  cannot  be  for  die  want  of  resources,  for  the  soil  of  the  plains 
and  valleys  is  very  rich,  producing  two  crops  a  year;  the  hills  are 

♦  Th«R<iianttatww«»idimdoradri>tof  abmitOMkEimdr^ 
iont;  Mfwtr  miUioDa  oCdm,  bowvftf,  mm  a  psper  crnnaof,  wUch  Iwl  grM%  dt|R»> 
«ktid  in  value,  and  wfaicb  the  Franch  never  lecofnieed ;  and  it  mmt  aleo  be  acknow^ 
edged  that  Uiey  did  not  pey  the  foil  Taloe  of  Ihe' balance. 
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fruitful  in  vines,  oliyes,  and  other  fruits ;  and  the  mountains 
abound  in  minerals.  There  is  also  abundant  water-power  for 
machinery,  and  the  entire  country  is  a  peninsula  surrounded  with 
naTigable  waters,  and  indented  with  innumerable  bays  and  har- 
bours. 

Will  it  be  said  the  people  lack  enterprise  ?  This  is  grant- 
ed ;  but  what  has  destroyed  their  enterprise  ?  The  climate  ? 
But  when  and  where  was  there  a  more  enterprising  race  than  the 
ancient  Romans  who  inhabited  the  same  country  ?  The  spirit  of 
popery  has  broken  down  their  enterprise,  and  never  will  they  be 
restored  to  activity  and  enterprise  until  this  incubus  be  removed 
from  them.  It  takes  away  the  key  of  knowledge  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people;  it  shrouds  their  minds  in  superstiticm,  and 
superinduces  an  intellectual  torpor. 

But,  above  all,  the  Catholic  religion  absorbs  the  great  whole  of 
the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  the  people  in  a  barren  consumption. 
Never  before,  I  believe,  was  there  so  costly  a  religion  as  this. 
Look  at  some  of  the  principal  items :  First,  notice  the  expense  of 
the  churches ;  the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  multitude  of  the 
churches  that  he  sees  in  Italy,  both  in  town  and  country ;  in  the 
vales  and  on  the  mountains;  where  there  are  inhabitants  and 
where  there  are  none ;  for  it  is  often  the  case  that  some  saint  will 
have  a  church  and  a  shrine  at  a  distance  of  one,  two,  three,  or 
more  miles  from  the  habitations  of  men,  which  is  used,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  a  year  on  some  f£te  day,  on  which  a  company  make 
a  pilgrimage  thither  to  celebrate  mass.  Every  little  town  and 
village  will  have  a  number.  Rome,  for  example,  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  three  hundred  churches.  Many 
of  these  are  splendid  and  extravagantly  expensive.  St.  Peter's 
alone,  with  all  its  fixtures,  furniture,  paintings,  mosaics,  and  stat- 
uary, cost  from  fifty  to  fifty*five  millions  of  dollars ;  and  although 
there  are  no  other  churches  to  be  compared  with  this,  yet  there 
are  a  number  of  churches  in  Rome  that  must  have  cost  several 
millions  each.  I  should  judge  it  a  moderate  calculation  to  esti- 
mate the  cost  of  the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Rome 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions.  And  what  does  all  this  expend- 
iture return  for  the  outlay?  Nothing;  for  the  most  part  worse 
than  nothing,  because  it  only  furnishes  occasion  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  army  of  sinecures.    It  is  true,  an  adequate  number  of 
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^Kurchos  of  reasonable  eipense,  aad  a  competent  supply  of  reli* 
gious  teachers,  are  an  advantage  to  a  nation  even  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view;  but  how  trifling  the  necessary  amount  compared 
with  this  ? 

Secondly,  look  at  the  number  of  ecclesiastics,  numks,  and  nuns 
of  every  grade*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  proportion 
that  the  priests,  monks,  and  nuns  bear  to  the  whole  population. 
I  was  told,  with  how  much  accuracy  I  cannot  say,  that  in  Florence^ 
which  has  a  popolation  of  about  eighty  thousand,  diere  were  five 
thousand  priests  and  other  ecclesiastics.  Probably  this  was  a 
high  estimate,  but  certainly  there  are  veiy  many.  It  seemed  as 
though  every  fifth  or  eighth  man  we  met  in  the  stveeiwas  a  priest. 
I  tried  to  ascertain  from  the  priests  diemselves  the  nunri>er  of 
their  profession  in  Rome.  They  were  either  ignorant  or  unwill- 
ing to  tell.  Their  answer  was,  Moho  /  moUoS  There  wce^ham^ 
ever,  according  to  the  best  infoimation  I  could  get,  from  one  thou* 
sand  five  hundred  to  two  thotsand  priests  and  bishops,  and  about 
double  that  number  of  monks  and  num.  These  aiooastic  estab* 
lishmentt  were  almost  wboI^siippBessed  by  the  French,  but  bava 
been  restored  by  the  pope.  Not  so  many  of  the  provincial  men*, 
asteries,  however,  have  been  restored  in  the  Roman  states ;  mi 
in  the  Austrian  dominions  m  Northern  Italy  none  of  the  orders  or 
religious  houses  have  been  restcved.  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  the  revolutions  there  and  its  subsequent  «ib)ugation  to  tha 
French,  the  whole  number  of  ecdesiastics  was  about  one  hundred 
Aousand,  which  was  supported'  at  an  expense  of  about  nine  mill- 
ions  of  dollars  annually.  Some  of  the  religious  houses  ctf  this 
kingdom  have  been  restored,  and  it  ia  not  for  the  want  of  a  good 
will  in  the  pope  that  all  have  not. 

By  this  multitude  of  priests  and  other  eccksiasUcs  it  is  seen 
that  not  only  is  there  a  direct  tax  upon  the  country  for  their  sup« 
port,  but  there  is  also  subtracted  firom  the  industry  of  the  country 
die  amount  of  what  these  ecclesiastics  might  have  contributed  to 
it  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  some  mdustrious  calling.  This  i« 
a  great  tax,  certainly,  upon  the  income  of  a  nation. 

Some  of  these  orders  live  upon  incomes  of  certain  estates  at* 

tacked  to  them ;  others,  and  a  very  considerable  portion,  are  of 

the  mendicant  orders.    They  possess  no  property,  and  live  upon 

charity.    We  had  hardly  got  settled  in  our  lodgings  in  Rome  be- 

25  Oo 
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fore  one  of  these  lioensed  beggars  called  on  ns,  with  his  creden* 
tialsy  stating  that  their  monastery  supported  many  of  the  suffering 
poor,  dec.  It  is  said  there  are  ten  conTents  in  Rome  that  employ 
public  beggars  constantly. 

The  frequent  feasts  and  religious  days  in  this  country  are  a 
great  tax  upon  the  industry  of  the  people  ;  at  the  same  time  they 
cultivate  indolent  habits,  and  thus  prove  a  double  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. To  this  we  might  add  the  processions  and  the  pilgrim- 
Qgen,  which  are, all  a  tax  of  a  similar  nature,  and  they  also  en- 
courage idleness. 

In  short,  the  wax  candles  that  are  burnt  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  most  of  them  in  broad  dayUghtf  would  of  themselves 
make  a  handsome  revenue.  I  have  seen  large  processions  mo- 
ving through  the  streets  of  Rome  and  Naples,  with  their  large  wax 
candles  flaring  away  in  the  wind ;  and  so  valuable  was  the  drip- 
ping wax  to  the  poor,  that  the  boys,  one  at  each  candle,  running 
by  the  side,  caught  it  in  a  piece  of  paper  as  it  fell.  I  have  seen 
five  or  six  hundred  of  these  burning  at  a  time  in  one  church. 
Eighty  are  kept  constantly  burning  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter 
in  St.  Peter's  CaAedral. 

When  all  these  enormous  expenses  ar^  taken  into  the  account, 
can  any  one  wonder  at  the  poverty  of  the  people,  or  doubt  that 
this  system  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
political  economy  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  objections  that  have  occurred  to  me  as 
operating  decidedly  and  fatally  against  the  character  and  claims 
of  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church.  And,  however  little  they  may 
avail  with  such  as  are  Catholics,  they  ought  io  have  their  weight 
with  Protestants,  as  well  to  guard  their  own  minds  against  the 
plausible  insinuations  of  the  system,  as  also  to  keep  up  the  influ- 
ence of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  Let  Ro- 
man Catholics  have  full  liberty  to  exercise  and  propagate  their  re- 
ligion ;  but  let  Protestants  ever  bear  in  mind  what  have  been  and 
what  are  now  the  essential  features  of  a  church  that  must  always 
maintain  the  same  ciiaracter  in  all  its  parts,  or  cease  to  be  what 
she  claims  to  he-^the  u^lUUe  and  ardy  Church  of  Christ. 

W.  FiBK. 
Rmm,  Haieh,  1636L 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

I  have  much  to  say  of  Rome  if  I  mention  but  a  tithe  of  the  in- 
teresting objects  found  here.  I  aof  aware,  howerer,  that  the  limits 
presitibed  to  myself  in  tli^  journal  will  not  permit  a  very  minute 
description  of  erta  the  most  prominent  of  these  objects.  But  I 
must  make  a  selection,  and  briefly  notice  a  few. 

The  first  thing  that  the  stranger  thinks  of,  in  starting  out  from 
his  lodgings  when  once  he  gets  settled  in  Rome,  is  its  antiquities. 
At  least  such  were  my  feelings,  and  I  could  not  be  satisfied  until 
I  was  taken  in  medias  res.  I  desired  to  commence  my  observa- 
tions just  as  the  great  Roman  poet  began  his  ^neid — ^in  the  very 
centre  of  afiairs.  I  designed,  indeed,  ultimately  to  follow  out  each 
episode,  and  learn  all  the  circumstances,  direct  and  collateral ; 
but  who  could  endure  to  begin  with  thftse  ?  Take  me  to  the  Fo- 
rum ;  to  the  focal  point  of  interest ;  not  only  because  it  was  the 
theatre  of  most  of  the  great  public  events  of  ancient  Rome,  but 
also  because  here  and  in  this  neighbourhood  remain  in  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection  the  columns,  the  temples,  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  monuments  of  the  ancient  city.  Take  me  to 
the  Capitol ;  to  the  Via  Sacra ;  to  Nero's  Golden  House ;  to  the 
Tarpeian  Rock ;  to  the  amphitheatre  of  Titus.  Take  me  to  some 
pinnacle  where  I  can  see  the  ''  seven  hills"  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  whatever  of  ancient  objects  which,  though  now  in  ruins,  ^till 
cluster  around  their  classic  brows,  or  have  been  excavated  from 
the  intervening  valleys.  It  was  done ;  and  the  first  week  we  spent 
in  Rome,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  before  our  visit  to 
Naples,  we  took  a  general  view  of  most  that  was  to  be  seen  of 
these  ancient  ruins.  The  first  day — the  first  mornings  we  were 
at  the  Capitol  and  in  the  Forum.  Full  many  a  time  afterward 
we  revisited  this  spot,  and  hung  around  these  relics  of  an  ancient 
world,  but  the  charm  never  wore  off.  Indeed,  the  more  we  vis- 
ited and  gazed,  the  more  I  found  my  feelings  clustering  around 
these  ruins ;  just  as  you  often  see  the  modem  ivy  insert  its  fibrous 
root  into  the  walls  of  the  ancient  tower,  or  cover  vrith  its  fresh  and 
recent  foliage  the  crumbling  capital  of  an  ancient  column.* 

*  "  In  (wntmnpliting  antiquiiiat  the  mmd  itself  beoomei  amiqoe."— Livr. 


The  ancient  Roman  Forum  was  a  space  of  very  considenble 
extent,  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills ;  or,  more  prop* 
erly,  extending  from  the  fo%|  o(  the  foroaer  on  the  east,  along  the 
base  of  the  latter  on  the  north.  This  was  surroiykled  with  tern* 
pies,  basilicas,  and  Tanous  public  edifif^es  and  monimients.  At 
the  west  was  the  Capitol,  the 'foundations  of  which  still  remain, 
and  on  which  the  modem  edifice  caled  the  Capitol  ia4>ailt. 
Near  to  this  are  the  remains  of  a  teazle  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Fortune.  There  are  still  standing  eight  columns,  six 
in  front  and  one  each  side,  of  granite,  and  of  the  Ionic  order,  hav- 
ing an  entablature  and  a  pediment.  Near  this  are  three  columns 
of  the  portico  of  a  temple,  built  by  Augustus  to  the  honour  of 
Jupiter  Tonans^  or  Jove  the  Thunderer,  in  commemoration  of 
and  gratitude  for  his  escape  from  lightning.  A  part  of  the  entab- 
lature and  frieze  also  remains.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  the 
workmanship  and  proportions  very  fine;  such  as  might  be  expect- 
ed to  be  built  in  the  Roman  Forum  in  the  Augustan  age.  Near 
this  also  was  the  Temple  of  Concord,  the  base  of  which  has  been 
excavated.  Farther  down  is  the  triumphal  arc  of  Septimus  Ser- 
eras,  erected  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  to  commemo- 
mte  his  victory  oyer  the  Parthians.  It  stands  directly  over  the 
Via  Sacra.  These  triumphal  arcs  or  arches  are  all  built  in  a 
fine  style  of  architecture,  and  generally  have  embossed  upon  tkem 
symbolical  representations  of  the  battles  fought  and  victories  won 
by  the  heroes  they  are  designed  to  honour,  together  with  appro- 
priate inscriptions.  The  top,  for  the  most  part — such,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  the  case  with  this  of  Severus— was  surmounted  with 
a  triumphal  car  ^nd  horses,  and  sometimes  other  figures.  They 
spanned  the  road  or  street  in  architectural  grandeur  and  beauty, 
and  through  them  the  processions  moved  in  triumph.  Passing 
east  from  this  arch  you  come  to  that  erected  in  honour  of  Titus 
after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  The  bassi  relievi  on  one  side  of 
this  arch  represent  the  spoils  of  the  temple,  viz.,  incense  vessels, 
the  golden  candlesticks,  the  table  of  show-bread,  and  the  jubilee 
trumpets.  As  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  are  an  exact  rep* 
resentation  of  the  original,  we  have  in  this  manner  handed  down 
to  us,  through  the  pride  of  a  Roman  hero,  the  models  of  these  an- 
cient vessels,  planned  by  the  Divine  Architect  himself.  This 
arch  has  been  so  much  restored  and  repaired  that  most  of  the 
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Structure  is  modem,  the  interim  part  of  the  arch  being  the  chief 
that  appears  of  the  ancient  structure.  Still  farther  east,  and  bear- 
ing  to  the  south,  you  come  to  the  noblest  monument  of  the  kind 
now  remaining  in  Rome — the  arch  of  Constantine.  This  has  two 
side  arches  and  a  grand  central  arch ;  the  whole  in  a  fine  state  of 
preseryation. 

But,  in  following  out  the  triumphal  monuments,  we  hare  left 
tlie  Forum,  and  must  go  back  to  notice  a  few  other  objects  a  little 
more  particularly.  The  Via  SacrCy  or  Sacred  Woj/^  which  we 
traversed  to  visit  these  arches,  was  so  called  because  here  sacri- 
fices  were  offered  at  the  time  peace  was  confirmed  between  those 
ancient  chieftains  Romulus  and  Tatius.  Its  pavements  aie  still 
firm ;  and  well  they  may  be,  for,  hke  another  Pompeii,  they  have 
but  recently  been  excavated  from  the  oblivious  tomb  of  centuries. 
It  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  that  there  has  been 
such  an  accumulation  of  earth  in  the  Forum  as  to  bury  the  streets 
and  the  temples  to  the  depth  of  twenty  and  thirty  feet.  On  this 
point  history  is  silent,  and  conjecture  is  vague  and  unsatis&cti»ry. 
Nor  is  this  accumulation  in  this  spot  only,  but  all  over  the  ancient 
city,  especially  the  lower  parts,  while  the  hills  seem  lessened ;  so 
that,  by  the  lowering  of  the  hills  and  filling  up  the  vales,  the  seven 
hills  have  lost  much  of  their  prominency  and  distinctness. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  excavated  firom  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
and,  at  present,  the  work  goes  on  slowly.  While  Rome  wis  an 
imperial  city  of  the  French  empire,  most  was  done  that  has  ever 
been  done,  and,  unless  times  alter,  that  ever  will  be  done,  by  way 
of  exhuming  those  buried  relics  of  ancient  art  There  were  quite 
a  number  of  state  prisoners,  with  their  wheelbairows  and  qpndes, 
in  the  Forum ;  most  of  them,  however,  basking  or  sleeping  in  the 
mm.  From  their  appearance  and  idleness,  I  should  judge  that 
the  state  criminals  of  Rome  were  better  provided  for,  and  with 
less  labour,  than  most  of  bis  holiness's  kbooring  poor. 

A  modem  street  runs  at  ohbque  angles  across  the  Via  8€Krmt 
and  a  little  east  of  the  arch  of  Septimus,  from  which  you  have  to 
look  down  some  twenty  feet  upon  the  pavement  of  this  andem 
street  and  the  ruins  arenad  it.  On  the  side  oppositoy  that  is,  east 
of  the  modem  street^  is  a  beautiful  column  still  standing,  with  a 
square  base,  ascended  on  every  side  by  steps,  called  Phocas's 
Column,  erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  of  that  name ;  iarthet 
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east,  and  near  the  Palatine  Hill,  stand  three  other  fluted  Con» 
ihian  columns,  suimounted  by  a  broken  entablature.  These  ars 
conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
or  Jupiter  who  maketh  to  stand  or  stopi  so  called  because,  when 
his  soldiers  were  fleeing  from  the  Sabines,  Romulus,  by  praying 
to  Jupiter,  was  enabled  to  arrest  their  flight  at  this  spot,  and  turn 
the  battle  against  their  pursuers  with  such  success  as  to  gain  the 
Tictory ;  in  devout  gratitude  for  which  this  temple  was  erected. 
We  cannot  so  much  wonder  at  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  pa- 
gan Romans,  who  built  temples  to  the  gods  who  had  favoured 
them,  when  the  modem  Christian  Romans  pay  their  religious  ob- 
ligations in  the  same  way.  How  hard  for  man  to  learn,  that  the 
only  way  of  discharging  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  God,  his  creator 
and  preserver,  is  to  consecrate  to  him  his  heart  and  his  life. 

Near  the  last-mentioned  spot,  and  some  suppose  that  these 
columns  are  a  part  of  the  architectural  adomings  of  the  place  itr 
self,  was  the  Comitiunif  where  the  public  curie  were  held*  Here 
fonnerly  grew  the  fig-tree  called  RummaliSf  under  which,  ac^ 
oosding  to  tradition,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the 
she-wolf.  Not  far  from  this  were  the  Curim  Hoeiilia,  where  the 
senate  used  to  assemble,  so  called  because  erected  by  TuUus  Ho^ 
tilius.  On  these  ruins  now  stands  the  Church  of  St.  Theodore  f 
fat  it  is  the  practice  in  Rome,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Italy,  to 
build  churches  on  the  sites  of  ancient  temples  and  other  edifices. 
Whero  any  part  of  the  andent  edifice  stands,  it  is  incorporated 
into  the  modem  stractnre ;  or,  if  the  ancient  building  is  entire,  it 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  churdi ;  such,  f<Nr  example,  is  the  Paa- 
ibeeo,  hereafter  notioed. 

In  this  part  of  the  Fomm  was  the  Rostra,  where  the  public  or- 
ators harangued  the  people.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Forum  was 
the.  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  his  wife  Faustina,  than  which  latter 
there  has  scarcely  lived  a  more  scandalous  and  worthless  woman; 
and  yet  to  her,  conjointly  with  her  husband,  the  Roman  senate 
arscted  a  temple,  sense  parts  of  which,  the  colunms  o(  the  poitioe 
land  an  ancient  frieze,  remain,  and  are  incorporated  with  the 
Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  en  Miranda.    Then  come  the  Temple  of 

*  Sams  Uiink  this  church,  which  is  iUelf  an  ancient  edifice,  is  on  the  rite  of  the  an* 
cieot  Temple  of  RoQutcn.    There  is  «  diffiealty  in  fcdng  the  precise  locality  of  soma  of 
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Remus,  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  here  the  stranger  is  especially 
attracted  by  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantino, 
said  to  have  been  three  hundred  feet  in  length  and  two  hundred 
in  breadth.  Three  immense  arches  remain  almost  entire,  and 
one  of  the  colunma  may  be  seen  at  the  Church  of  Maria  Maggi- 
ore,  sixteen  feet  in  circumference  and  forty-eight  feet  high,  one 
entire  fluted  shaft  of  white  marble. 

But  we  must  advance  again  to  the  east,  and,  keeping  to  the  left 
of  the  road  that  leads  you  to  the  arch  of  Constantino,  leaving  on 
either  hand  the  ruinous  indications  at  every  step  of  the  splendid 
edifices  which  once  crowded  this  region  of  the  city,  you  come 
aoon  to  the  gigantic  Colosseum,  the  most  magnificent  ruin,  I  doubt 
not,  in  the  world.  Ruin  I  call  it,  and  ye^  if  the  hand  of  man  had 
not  been  employed  in  its  demolition,  it  would  have  renoained 
almost  entire  until  now.  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed 
are  principally  the  travertina  marble,  already  described  in  the  ac^^ 
count  of  the  temples  at  Pestum.  It  is  here  sometimes  called 
Lapis  TiburtintiSf  because  the  stone  is  formed  and  found  in  great 
abundance  at  Tivoli,  the  ancient  Tibur.  In  additicm  to  the  imper- 
ishable  nature  of  the  material,  the  blocks  are  so  immensely  large 
that  they  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  centuries ;  so  large,  in 
fact,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  how,  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  they  couM  have  been  raised  to  their  places 
in  the  elevated  parts  of  the  building.  In  addition  to  the  character 
and  si2e  of  the  material,  the  form  of  the  edifice,  an  oval,  was  the 
best  to  endure.  It  can  hardly  fail  to  strike  all  who  examine  an- 
cient edifices,  how  much  more  general  and  entire  are  preserved 
structures  of  a  circular  form  and  finished  with  arches,  than  those 
.of  a  rectangular  form.  The  reason,  however,  is  most  obvious ; 
the  former  are  constructed  on  those  principles  by  which  every 
part  strengthens  a  part  in  the  most  perfect  nsanner  possible. 
Hence,  in  a  great  miny  of  the  stnicfureswhere  one  portion  wasin 
one  form  knd  the  other  portion  in  another,  we  find  the  ciicnlar 
and  arched  parts  remaining,  while  the  others  aie  gone.  Much 
more  remains  when  all  is  circular.  Then,  whether  the  edifice 
have  to  endure  the  assaulu  of  war,  the  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
the  strokes  of  lightning,  or  the  mote  gradual  corrosions  of  time^ 
it  is  best  prepared  to  resist.  The  Colosseum  has  endured  aO 
these,  and  would  have  withstood  all  these,  but  that,  by  the  vior 
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lence  of  a  siege  and  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  some  of  the  stones 
were  loosened,  and  then  it  became  the  vast  quarry  from  which 
popes,  caidinals,  and  princes  obtained  their  materials  for  their 
palaces  and  churches,  so  that  a  good  share  of  modern  Rome  was 
erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  this  wonder  of  the  world.  This  work 
went  on  for  centuries,  so  that  on  one  side  this  amphitheatre  is 
greatly  diminished  and  deformed.  At  length  the  place  was  con* 
secrated  for  religious  worship,  and,  what  good  taste  could  not 
protect,  superstition  has  effectually  defended,  so  true  is  it  that  im 
many  of  their  tendencies 

**  E*en  our  faOingt  Ihm  to  viitu^t  nda.** 

If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  some  follies  and  evils  did  not  coun- 
teract others,  this  world  would  long  since  have  been  a  howling 
wilderness.  Now  the  interior  is  filled  with  shrines  and  altars, 
crosses  and  images,  presenting  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  as  he 
sees  the  doTOtees  bowing,  and  praying,  and  crossing  themselves  in 
this  once  bloody  arena,  a  pleasant  reflection  on  the  contrast  between 
the  present  and  former  use  of  this  theatre. 

On  the  parts  where  the  most  injury  has  been  sustained,  repairs- 
have  been  made,  and  buttresses  built  to  stay  the  progress  of  dis- 
solution and  dilapidation. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  for  some  of  my  readers  to  state  thai 
this  stupendous  work  was  reared  under  the  direction  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  opened  by  the  latter  in  the  year  eighty  of  the 
Christian  era.  At  its  consecration  {desecration)  gladiatorial  sports 
were  celebrated  for  one  hundred  days,  during  which  time  it  is 
said  five  thousand  wild  beasts  and  many  thousands  of  gladiators 
were  sacrificed.  So  eager  were  the  ancient  Romans  for  these 
cruel  sports,  that  this  amphitheatre,  capable  as  it  was  of  contain- 
ing in  the  seats  and  galleries  above  one  hundred  thousand, 
could  by  no  means  furnish  room  for  all  who  crowded  to  the 
bloody  scene.  The  seats  began  to  be  filled  at  midnight  in  order 
to  be  in  time  to  see  the  morning  games.  Twice  a  day  the  sen- 
ators and  principal  citizens  came  to  the  spectacle.  A  virgin  gave 
the  signal  to  commence,  and,  when  a  gladiator  was  wounded; 
it  depended  upon  this  class  of  the  auditory  to  decide  whether  be 
should  be  spared  or  despatched ;  sometimes  they  gave  the  signal  to 
spare,  and  sometimes  to  complete  the  work  of  death.  If  the  vic^ 
tim  died  gracefully^  h%  had  the  satis&ction  of  hearing  the  wholb 
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tmphiUieakre  nng  «gaia  with  applause  I  What  a  comfort !  what 
a  triumph !  must  this  be  to  the  dying  slave !  And,  after  the  biUch- 
eiy  was  over,  while  the  arena  was  smoking  in  blood,  the  refined 
and  polished  ladies  of  Rome  went  down  into  it  and  partook  of  a 
feast !  Andy  finally,  the  water  frqm  two  aqueducts  was  poured 
tnio  the  theatre,  to  wash  out  the  blood  and  cleanse  it  for  another 
exhibition.  Such  was  the  character  of  polished  Rome !  Such  the 
morality  of  the  most  improved  and  cultivated  city  of  its  day !  Such 
is  human  nature  at  its  best  estate,  unaided  by  the  light  and  grace 
of  the  gospel. 

This  amphitheatre  is  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fosty-one 
Paris  feet  in  circumference,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  ia 
height ;  the  arena  is  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  Paris  feet  in 
length,  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  in  breadth.  This  part  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  to  protect  the  spectators  against  the  wild 
beasts.  Here  first  sat  the  emperw,  and  other  ofiSicers  of  govern- 
ment and  Roaian  nobles,  and  then  the  seats,  range  above  range, 
falling  back  in  wider  and  sublimer  circles,  were  divided  to  the 
citizens  according  to  their  respective  ranks.  To  each  section 
there  were  separate  entrances,  opening  by  exterior  arches,  all  of 
•  which  were  numbered,  to  direct  each  one  to  his  appropriate  place, 
and  approached  by  flights  of  stairs  in  due  order.  There  were,  in 
all,  seventy-six  entrances  for  the  people,  besides  two  for  the  em» 
peror  and  two  for  the  gladiators.  Quite  round  each  story,  within 
the  outer  wall,  was  a  wide  covered  corridor  leading  to  the  different 
staircases.  These  were  rightly 'called  Vomitorii^  for  thence  were 
poured  out  the  hundred  thousand  spectators  when  the  exhibition 
was  ended.  But  I  feel  little  inclined  to  pursue  this  description 
further,  as  I  am  conscious  of  being  unable  to  give  any  adequate 
conception  of  it.  While  in  Rome  I  visited  it  by  day  and  by  night ; 
I  saw  it  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  and 
it  was,  under  all  circumstances,  the  same  magnificent,  wondrous, 
awe-exciting  monument  of  human  art.  Near  it  stood  that  colos- 
sal bronxe  statue  of  Nero,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  edifice — Colosseum. 
^  Now  cross  again  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  noticing,  as  you  pass  out, 

^  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fountain  called  Meta  Sudens ;  Meia^  be* 

^  cause  it  was  shaped  like  the  meta  or  bound  of  a  circus,  and  jSu- 

'^  dens^  sweatings  because  it  had  a  jet-d^eau  of  water  at  ^  top* 

*  Pp  -'  ' 
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Entering  upon  the  Palatine  Hill  tlmMigfa  the  gates  into  the  phioare 
gardens  aurroonding  the  residence  of  an  English  gentlenaani  yon 
find  yourself  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Cssais,  the 
ruins  of  which  skirt  the  hill,  and  are  found,  indeed,  under  the  mod- 
em gaidens.*  Here  are  subterranean  arches  and  apartments  in  < 
successive  stories*  These  ruins  are  too  multiform  and  inregular  J 
to  be  described,  but  they  are  well  calculated  to  excite  mingled  and 
Tivid  emotions  in  contrasting  the  present  remains,  connected  as 
they  are  with  modern  improTcments,  with  the  grand  edifices  that 
made  up  this  splendid  palace  of  the  Caesars.  This  mount  onoe 
contained  all  die  Romans ;  afterward  it  held  but  one  tyrant  and 
his  household ;  so  true  is  it  that  refined  tyranny  as  well  as  savage 
independence  both  produce  desolation.  Here  were  numerous 
temples  to  the  gods  ;  among  others,  more  common,  was  one  dedi- 
cated to  Moonlightf  one  to  that  monster  of  sensuality  Elagabalus, 
one  to  the  goddess  Viri-placa^  or  the  man-pacifier,  where  domestic 
broils  were  settled,  and  ^quarrelling  husbands  and  wives  became 
reconciled.  Would  not  such  a  temple  be  important  in  every 
country  ?  Here,  too,  in  this  splendid  palace,  were  baths,  to  sup- 
ply which,  as  well  as  to  furnish  water  for  the  other  purposes  of 
the  palace,  the  Claudian  aqueduct  was  constructed,  some  arches 
of  which  still  remain.  It  was  brought  over  the  Caelian  HiU, 
which  is  situated  directly  to  the  east  of  the  Palatine,  between 
which  and  the  latter  is  a  modem  street  passing  under  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantino,  and  this,  too,  was  the  course  of  the 
ancient  triumphal  way.  They  still  show  a  bath  in  which  it  is  said 
the  philosopher  Seneca  opened  his  veins  and  died  at  the  command 
of  Nero ;  for  these  ancient  tjrrants,  when  they  wished  to  get  rid  of 
a  man  in  a  respectable  way,  and  with  as  little  ofience  as  possible, 
used  to  inform  the  devoted  person  ofiicially  that  it  was  their  wish 
he  should  die,  and  then  gave  him  the  privilege  of  getting  out  of  the 
world  the  best  way  he  could.  The  more  common  way  was  to 
open  a  vein  in  a  warm  bath.  Poor*Seneca*a  hath  of  death  is  now 
overgrown  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  flowers  bloom,  spring- 
ing out  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bath  itself.  The  golden 
house  of  Nero  extended  quite  across  from  this  to  the  Coelian  Hill, 

*  ThflM  ftrdeni  are  in  the  centre,  bat  ihtj  corer  onlf  a  onall  portioii  of  the  hilL 
The  ruini  eitend  to  the  east  and  weet,  bat  the  moat  intereetinf  are  in  the  ewtam  ea- 
iwxuifgilhemowHU  I 
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and,  it  is  said,  from  one  extremity  of  ihe  hill  to  the  other.  All 
these  splendid  edifices  are  no  more,  but  one  extended  pile*of  ruins 
instead.  The  tenace,  however,  of  the  Casa  di  AugustOy  and 
other  apartments  of  this  palace,  are  tolerably  preserved.  This  is 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mount.  From  this  place  you 
have  a  splendid  view  in  almost  every  direction.  To  the  south, 
between  this  and  the  Aventine  Mount,  which  is  the  most  southern 
of  the  seven  hills,  and  lies  just  beyond  the  valley  at  your  feet,  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus  Maximus,  or  the  great  circus,  cele- 
brated as  a  place  of  magnificent  games  from  a  remote  antiquity. 
Romulus  instituted  these  games,  and  it  was  during  their  celebra- 
tion that  the  Sabine  women  were  seized  by  the  Romans.  This 
circus,  it  is  said,  would  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
spectators.  To  the  south  of  this  circus  are  seen  the  magnificettt 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

From  the  west  end  of  the  Palatine  you  might  once  have  crossed 
over  the  Forum  to  the  south  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  by  Caligu- 
la's bridge ;  but,  as  that  exists  no  longer,  I  will  just  translate  you, 
by  the  magic  power  of  a  journalist,  who  is  always  able,  or  should 
be,  to  make  his  readers  pass  rapidly  and  safely  by  an  air  line,  if 
need  be,  over  every  obstruction,  to  the  sooth  part  of  the  CapitoBne, 
and  plaee  you  on  the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  where  many  have 
perished  either  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner  or  by  popular  yio- 
lence.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  so  low,  but  you  must  re- 
member that  time  has  scraped  the  brow  and  filled  up  the  vale. 
One  part  of  it  is  still  high  enough,  however,  for  a  place  of  execu- 
tion, if  that  method  were  still  practised.  Passing  now  down  the 
declivity  to  the  north,  through  a  dirty,  crowded  street,  beset  with 
beggars,  you  find  yourself  in  the  region  called  Velabrum.  What 
gave  rise  to  this  name  is  not  agreed  upon,  but  it  was  evidently 
an  important  part  of  the  ancient  city,  for  here  are  still  standing 
some  fine  monuments  and  temples ;  among  the  former  is  an  arch, 
erected  by  the  bankers  and  tradesmen  of  Forum  Boarium^  which 
was  also  situated  here,  to  Septimius  Severus,  and,  to  distinguish  it 
firom  the  other,  it  is  called  Aroo  di  Sepiimio  in  Velabro ;  here 
ia  also  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifronsy  composed  of  large  blocks 
of  white  marble.  It  has,  as  its  name  implies,  four  fronts,  with  an 
arch  in  each,  and  an  area  in  the  centre  which  might  have  been  a 
market    Of  temples,  here  is  a  beautifiil  one  of  Vesta,  in  a  good 
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Slate  of  preserratioiiy  haTing,  howeYefy  a  modem  loof ;  and  hei«t 
also,  is  a'temple  cooveited  into  a  modem  chuich,  containiiig  aome 
beaotifal  architectural  remains,  built  by  Senrius  Tidlius  in  grati* 
tade  for  his  eleration  from  the  coiidition  of  a  slave  to  that  o(  a  aor* 
ereign,  and  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Fortuna  VirUis,  But  a  great 
object  of  interest  here  is  the  remains  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  or 
the  great  sewer  of  Rome,  which  came  down  from  the  Roman 
Forum,  conducting  off  through  this  immense  artery  all  the  filth 
of  the  ancient  ci^,  and  emptying  it  but  a  little  distance  from  this 
into  the  Tiber.  The  masonry  by  which  this  sewer  is  constructed  is 
gigantic,  and  must  endure  while  the  world  standeth.  Many  of  the 
branches  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  are  choked  up,  and  are  supposed 
now,  by  breeding  miaama,  to  produce  pestilence.  Now,  faeiag 
the  north,  we  may  take  a  sweep  round  the  west  side  of  the  Capi* 
toline  Hill,  and  pass  in  the  way  some  splendid  ruins,  of  winch  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  is  the  most  magnificent ;  and  we  again  ascend 
the  mount  by  a  flight  of  steps  in  front  of  the  modem  Capitol,  which 
is  the  oppoette  side  of  the  Foram.  This  flight  of  steps  was  planned 
by  Michael  Angelo  under  Pope  Paul  III.  On  the  tops  are  two 
antique  colossal  'statues  of  Castor  and  Pdlux,  with  their  horses, 
together  with  a  number  of  beautiful  ancient  trophies,  and  two  an* 
dent  mile-stones^  one  of  which,  marked  I,  was  the  first  stone  on 
the  ancient  Appian  Way ;  and  in  the  square  above  is  a  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  only  ancient  hronae  equestrian  statue  now  known  to  be  in 
existence.  P^ng  by  this  and  to  the  south  of  the  Capitol,  ^mi 
may  call  at  the  left  at  a  little  church  called  the  Church  <rf  St.  Jo- 
seph, under  which  is  the  ancient  state  prison  of  Rome,  called  the 
Mamerttne  Prison.  This  prison  is  of  an  early  date,  and  consists 
of  two  stories ;  the  lower,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Senrius 
Tullius,  is  the  one  in  which  Jugurtha  was  starved  to  death,  and 
where  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  imprisoned.  As  we  went  down 
the  staircase  to  these  prisons,  our  attention  was  called  to  an  indent- 
ation in  one  of  the  massy  stones  that  e<xnpo8e  the  walls,  about  the 
size  of  a  man^s  head,  and  one  or  two  inches  deep,  screened  by  an 
iron  grating.  This  vicas  produced  by  St.  Peter's  head.  When  he 
was  going  into  the  pris(»i,  the  jailer  knocked  his  bead  against  the 
wall,  and  the  concussion  made  this  impression  in  the  solid  rock! 
Such  is  the  fable.    We  descended  into  the  lower  prison,  and  there 
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ihey  showed  ns  the  stone  pillar  to  which  the  apostles  were  bound. 
Here  they  preached  the  gospel  to  the  two  jailiers  and  forty-soTea 
of  their  feUow-priscmen,  all  of  whom  were  converted.  It  was  then 
desirable  to  bapttaee  them,  but  what  should  they  do  for  water  ?  A 
miracle  supplied  this;  water  gushed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
prison  1  and  there  the  spring  is  unto  this  day,  quite  a  fountain 
of  water  in  the  centre  <tf  the  prison.  These  concerts  were  then 
mil  bif>ti2ed9  and  subsequently  suffered  mar^rnlom.  How  the 
apostles,  who  were  chained,  could  baptize  theas,  we  did  not  in* 
quire,  for  these  custodes  do  not  like  to  hare  their  stories  ques- 
tioned* This  one  affirmed  most  gravely  that  all  these  things  were 
true. 

This  lower  prison  is  called  TW/iomim,  after  TulUus,  who  built  it, 
and  is  about  six  feet  high  and  eighteen  square.  It  is  built  of  heavy 
blocks  of  stone,  arched  over  vrithout  cement,  and  bids  defiance  to 
the  assaults  of  time.  A  small  hole  at  the  top,  big  enough  to  let 
down  a  man,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  only  opening ;  throoj^ 
this  aperture  the  prisMers  were  let  down,  aiyl  here  also  they  re- 
ceived their  food. 

The  position  of  lour  of  the  seven  hilU  of  anciRt  Rome  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  have,  already  been  alluded  to.  Three  of 
diem,  the  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Coelian,  forming  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle opening  to  the  east  of  north,  the  Palatine  forming  the  centre 
of  the  arc,  and  the  Capitoline  and  Ccdian  the  west  and  east  ex- 
tremities. In  a  tangent  with  the  west  extremity,  and  lying  south 
of  the  Capitoline,  is  Uie  Aventine,  as  already  described.  The 
western  base  of  this  is  washed  by  the  Tiber,  which,  by  a  bold 
sweep  to  the  left,  at  this  point  almost  obttudes  itself  between  the 
Capitoline  and  Av^tine  mounts.  But,  having  looked  into  this 
valley  either  for  the  purpose  of  spying  out  the  wonders  of  the  place, 
or  else  to  tender  his  services  to  bear  off  the  spoils  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima,  for  all  antiquity  unites  in  giving  the  Tiber  personality, 
he  shoots  away  again  to  the  southwest  in  his  rapid  passage  to  the 


The  three  other  hills  lie  almost  opposite  to  the  concave  of  the 

dffee  first  named,  vis.,  a  little  to  the  west  of  north,  so  that,  if  they 

had  been  a  Kttle  nearer,  they  would  hare  fonned  the  cord  of  the 

aieh ;  and  are  arranged,  beginning  at  the  west,  in  the  following 
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order:  QtarindU^  ViminaU^  and  Esjuiline.  Of  Aeae  only  tbt 
Capitoline  and  Quiiinale  are  much  buill  upon,  by  the  modems. 
The  other  hills  are  covered  chiefly  by  the  luina  of  the  fanner  city. 
The  modem  city  Ues  diiefly  to  the  west  and  north.  Some,  how- 
erer,  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  ruins  are  fomid  in  the 
Tery  heart  of  the  modem  city.    A  few  of  them  must  be  noticed. 

Passing. down  from  the  Roman  Forum,  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Qurinale  hills,  you  come  to  Trajan's  Forum.  This  must  have 
been  a  splendid  collection  of  porticoes,  basiUcas,  temples,  and  oth« 
Btructures,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  that  beautiful  and  majes- 
tic monument,  Trajan's  FOlar.  It  is  a  Doric  column  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two  Paris  feet  in  height,  including  the  statue,  and  consists 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  marble,  corered  from  bottom  to  tc^  with 
hassi-^elieviy  fepresenting  the  rictories  orer  the  Dacii  and  others. 
This,  as  has  been  remarked,  was  the  model  for  the  column  of  Bo- 
naparte, in  the  Place  Yendome  in  Paris.  Originally,  the  column 
was  surmounted  with  a  bronie  gilt  statue  of  Trajan ;  but,  at  the 
command  of  Pope  ^eztus  V^  St  Peter  took  his  place,  just  as 
St.  Paul  has  mounted  the  column  of  Antoninus. 

Trajan's  Fonm  is  but  partially  ezcayated,  nor  can  it  be  further 
without  undermining  chqiches  and  palaces  of  more  modem  date. 
What  is  laid  open,  howeyer,  shows  a  succession  of  columns  and 
porticoes  which  indicate  the  f<»mer  grandeur  of  the  place.  The 
public  are  indebted  to  the  French  for  this  excaTation.  Following 
down  to  the  ancient  Campus  Marttus^  which  lies  in  the  bend  of 
the  Tiber  formed  by  a  bolder  and  more  extended  sweep  to  the 
right  than  the  one  lower  down  to  the  left  already  described,  we 
came  to  the  Pantheon,  or  the  temple  erected  to  all  the  gods.  This 
is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ancient  edifices.  \    ^ 

The  temple  itself  is  a  rotunda,  with  an  interior  diameter  of 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  with  walls  eighteen  feet  thick, 
makbg  an  entire  diameter  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-fiye  feet 
It  is  lighted  from  the  top  of  the  dome  by  an  aperture  of  about 
twenty-seren  feet  diameter.  From  the  floor  to  this  opening  the 
distance  is  one  hupdred  and  forty-nine  feet  Here,  in  this  temple, 
were  assembled  all  the  principal  gods  of  antiquity,  supernal  and 
infernal,  terrestrial  and  marine.  The  vestibule  is  indescribably 
magnificent    It  is  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns^  four* 
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Iten  Firis  feel  in  circiiinference  and  tluity-nine  in  height,  each 
ehaft  being  an  entire  block  of  red  <Mriental  granite,  having  bases  and 
capitals  of  white  marble« 

But  I  perceive  I  must  classify  a  few  of  the  many  undescribed 
antiquities  of  Rome,  and  so  finish  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Terme,  or  baths.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman  baths, 
from  their  magnificence  and  extent,  astonish  the  modern  spectator. 
Bathing  was  practised  by  all  the  Romans,  high  and  low;  and  hence 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  the  accommodations  for  the  poorer 
classes  at  the  public  expense.^  This  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
extent  of  these  structures.  But,  in  addition,  the  rage  for  splendid 
architecture  found  in  these  baths  a  field  for  gratification  beyond 
almost  any  other;  for  everything  that  luxury  could  require  or 
sensuality  demand  was  connected  with  these  plaq^s'  of  public  re- 
sort. The  baths  themselves  were  but  splendid  brothels  for  the 
mingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  most  refined  excesses  of  licentious  in- 
dulgence.! Connected  with  these  baths  also  were  temples,  and 
porticoes,  and  even  palaces,  and  they  were  ornamented  with  the 
finest  statuary  of  the  age.  As  a  specimen  of  these,  take  the  Baths 
of  CaracaUa,  situated  at  the  south  of  the  C  Aan  Hill.  These 
baths  contained  one  thousand  six  hundred  bathing-places,  be- 
sides a  great  number  of  bathing  tubs  of  porph]nry,  and  granite,  and 
marble,  many  of  which  remain  as  beautiful  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture.  There  were  two  stories  above  ground,  and  three  of 
sttbtenranean  apartments,  and  th^  extent  of  all  was  a  square  of 
about  one  thousand  feet  each  side,  the  whole  divided  up,  and 
finished  in  elegant  taste  and  style.  They  were  excavating  in  one 
of  the  courts  while  we  were  there,  in  which  they  had  just  laid 
open  some  beautiful  mosaic  pavement.  They  promised  to  bring 
a  piece  of  it  to  my  lodgings  at  a  stipulated  price,  but  it  never  came. 
The  Roman  baths  were  of  different  kinds,  named  according  to 
their  different  character,  as  the  laconicum^  or  vapour  bath,  the 
caldariumy  or  hot  bath,  the  warm  bath  called  tepidariutn^  and 
the  cold,  or  frigidarium.  The  aqueducts  supplied  the  water,  and 
there  was*a  hypocaustum,  or  great  stove,  which  heated  the  water, 
that  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  different  parts  of  the  edifice.    There 

•  TlMiKMrmBMMpaUaboQtoiMhtl^MimxIbrbathiiiffvbotthdrchi^ 

t  To  aid  in  this,  Um  diffsrant  baUunf  qMrtmento  fUMimUy  comnwinteiitad  wiUi  «sdl 
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WW  a  laige  public  haU  wheie  the  batken  iiiidie«ed,  aad 
BienU  heated  to  difiiBieiit  degieea  for  the  poqioae  of  cooliiig  gnd* 
oaUy  those  who  had  been  at  the  hot  bath.  Shopa»  alM^fiinuahed 
with  oil  ud  peifiuDet  tat  aDMntiDg  and  perfaming  the  nch  and 
such  as  could  afford  it,  weie  generally  found  m  these  bathe. 

Many  ot  the  arches  and  walls  of  these  Baths  of  CazacaUa  aie 
lemaining;  but  the  woriu  <tf  art  are  lenunred,  and  heie  were 
Cound  some  of  the  finest  speeinyns  of  sculpture  eitanl.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  Famese  Bull  and  the  ^ycon 
Hercules  of  the  Museo  Boibonico  at  Naples  were  found  here. 
It  is  now»  howerer,  utterly  in  ruins,  haTing  enough  left  to  show 
its  ancient  grandeur,  but  nothing  entire. 

The  Baths  of  Diodesian  are  another  specimen  of  this  class  of 
ruins ;  but  here  there  were  also  a  pmd  for  swimming  in  the  open 
air,  called  a  noMio,  and  a  xystum^  or  hall  for  gymnastic  and 
gladiatoiial  exercises,  together  with  libraries,  temples,  &c. :  around 
it  were  shady  walks  and  pleasure  grounds.  On  a  part  of  these 
ruins  is  the  beautifid  church  di  Santa  Maria  degh  AngeH,  the 
transverse  naTO  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  xgMtum  of  the 
baths,  three  bundAd  and  eighty  feet  long,  soTenty-fonr  wide,  and 
eighty-four  hi^  with  the  ancient  colunms  still  standing,  formed 
out  of  a  single  block  of  granite  forty-three  feet  high  and  sixteen 
in  circumference.  I  know  not  that  I  saw  anything  in  Rome 
which  gaTO  me  a  higher  idea  of  the  boldness  and  magnificence  of 
ancient  archhecture  than  thes^  columns.  The  entrance  of  the 
church  is  also  splendid,  and  is  suqpposed  to  be  the  caUiarium  cS 
the  ancient  baths.  Michael  Angelo  planned  this  church  at  the 
command  of  Pius  IV.,  who  dedicated  these  baths  to  pious  uses, 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  built  by  Christians,  who,  to  the  num- 
ber of  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  were  pressed  into  this  ser- 
vice by  the  tyrannical  Diodesian,  and,  when  they  had  accom- 
plished the  serrice,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  martyred. 

Another  part  of  the  baths  is  occupied  by  ihe  church,  conrent, 
and  garden  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard,  and  another  by  those  of 
the  Carthusian  monks,  and  still  another  by  public  granaries ;  and 
some  of  these  once  splendid  edifices  are  foil  of  hay  and  straw, 
like  a  New-England  barn !  Such  desecration^,  in  fact,  are  not 
uncommon  in  Rome.  The  Temple  of  Antoninus,  as  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  haye  been,  is  the  pope's  dogana^  or  custom-house.    The 
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Temple  of  Pallas  is  a  bakei's  shop ;  md  some  of  the  finest  rains 
are  places  of  the  most  offensive  occasions.  They  are  often  fre- 
quented by  the  most  squalid  beggary ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
found  concealed  among  these  ruins  of  ancient  grandeur  and  lux- 
ury miserable-looking  bipeds,  partly  stripped,  and  picking  the  yer- 
min  from  their  persons.  Such  contrasts  are  certainly  not  m  good 
fmte ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  they  seem  unaToidable, 
and,  at  least,  afford  the  moralist  an  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  con- 
trasts and  changes  of  this  mutable  world. 

The  Baths  of  Titus  wexp  connected  with  his  palace,  and  ex- 
hibit some  fine  ruins  in  a  good  state  of  repair y  especially  some 
of  the  chambers  of  the  palace,  which  exhibit  frescoes  almost  as 
fresh  in  colouring  as  if  they  were  but  just  painted.  Here  also 
were  found  some  fine  statuary,  and  especidly  that^r^^  among 
ihejiraty  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  childr^nj^now  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum.  The  rubbish  from  these  baths  was  principally 
cleared  away  by  the  French. 

Another  class  of  architectural  antiquities  in  Rome  is  the  Mauso* 
hOf  or  tombs.  Some  of  these  are  of  colossal  architecture,  and 
seem  to  haye  been  built  under  the  instinctivet.  promptings  of  a 
desire  for  immortality,  unaided  "by  the  light  of  rerelation.  Not 
haying  sufficient  and  satisfactory  faith  in  the  realKes  of  the  inyis- 
ible  world  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  aimed  to  secure 
a  physical  immortality  for  their  bodies,  by  erecting,  if  possible,  an 
indestructible  mausoleum ;  and  I  know  not  but  they  have  secured 
their  object. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus. — ^His  once  splendid  monument  is 
now  a  kind  of  circus,  and  has  been  used,  we  were  told,>for  bull- 
fights and  exhibitions  of  fireworks.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of 
oUier  modem  edifices,  so  closely  hemmed  in  and  concealed  that 
I  failed  in  seyeral  attempts  to  find  it  without  a  guide,  although  ,1 
knew  within  a  few  rods  where  it  wa^  situated.  It  was  once  a 
towering  monument,  rising  up  to  the  north  of  the  Campus  Martins 
three  stories  high,  each  higher  story  narrowed  by  a  circUng  offset 
planted  with  eyergreens,  so  as  not  only  to  giye  to  the  house  of 
death  perpetuity,  but  to  wreath  it  around  with  unfading  circlets 
of  perpetual  yerdure.  On  the  top  was  the  statue  of  the  august 
empexor.  How  haye  the  mighty  fallen!  The  lower  story  rt« 
aa  Qq 
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mains  of  massy,  and,  one  would  think,  immoToable  masoiiTj,  m 
which  are  the  arches  constituting  the  sepulchral  chambers.  Here 
was  pointed  out  to  us  the  spot  where  was  found  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  emperor  himself;  but  this,  too,  has  been  removed. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Adrian  is  on  the  opposite,  or  ri|^t  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  facing  the  ancient  Pons  uElidSf  now  called 
the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo.  The  bridge,  as  well  as  die  sepulchre, 
was  built  by  Adrian,  principally  to  accommodate  the  approach  to 
his  sepulchre ;  but  it  is  now  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Vati- 
can palace  and  St.  Peter's,  and  is  lined  on  each  side  by  the 
twelve  apostles  in  marble.  This  mausoleum  consisted  of  two 
stories,  and  was  incrusted  with  Parian  marble,  and  surrounded 
and  adorned  with  statuary,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.  It  is 
BOW,  and  has  been  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  empire,  a  military 
fortress — stripped  of  its  ornaments,  and  perforated  for  cannon-^ 
surmounted,  however,  instead  of  by  the  statue  of  Adrian,  as  for- 
merly, by  a  splendid  bronze  angel,  with  a  drawn  sword,  which 
has  given  occasion  for  the  modem  name,  St  Angelo,  The  origin 
of  this  statue  is  a  vision  of  an  angel  seen  by  St.  Ghnegoiy  from 
the  top  of  this  edifice,  announcing  to  him  that  the  plague,  which 
was  then  raging  at  Rome,  was  about  to  cease.  This  fortress 
overlooks  the  Tiber  on  the  one  side,  and  is  connected  by  a  cov- 
ered way  on  the  other  with  the  Vatican,  so  that  his  holiness,  in 
case  of  sudden  danger,  can  secretly  escape  to  this  place  of  de- 
fence. 

The  ancient  part  of  this  structure,  however,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting. The  entrance  to  the  sepulchral  chambers  was  for  a  long 
time  concealed,  but  has  been  discovered  within  a  few  years,  and 
strangers  are  nov^showa  through  their  princely  arches.  In  the 
centre  is  die  arch  supposed  to  have  contained  the'  ashes  of  the 
emperor,  and  the  vaulted  passi^  that  leads  to  it  is  well  worthy 
the  notice  of  the  stranger. 

If  I  had  room  within  my  prescribed  limits,  I  might  describe 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  and  some  others  of  minor  importance ; 
these,  however,  must  be  omitted.  Nevertheless,  anotherTUcmd 
of  tomb  should  be  noticed,  as  being  the  more  common  sepul- 
chre among  the  ancient  Romans:  it  is  called  Cobanbarium^ 
from  its  resemblance  to  pigeon-holes  cut  in  dove-houses.  We 
went  into  one  of  these  lately  opened  in  the  Via  Latina^  near 
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the  Latin  gate.  It  is  subterranean,  and  is  entered  by  a  steep 
staircase  to  the  depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Here  were 
apartments  with  th»  walls  full  of  these  pigeon-holes,  of  the 
dimensions  of  eight  or  ten  inches ;  in  them  were  sunk  cinerary 
urns,  like  the  setting  of  kettles  in  an  arch.  This  was  the  only 
tomb  we  entered  which  had  not  been  rifled ;  for  the  rage  of 
putting  everything  in  the  public  museums  has  robbed  temples 
and  dwellings,  tombs  and  sepulchres,  of  all  their  removable  con- 
tents. This  coltimbarium^  however,  was  still  possessed  of  most 
of  its  urns,  with  their  burnt  bones  and  ashes  all  in  them,  and 
also  the  sepulchral  tablets,  by  which  it  appeared  that  some  of  the 
deposited  remains  were  those  of  the  family  of  Augustus,  freedmen 
and  children.  Did  the  emperor  need  another  sepulchre  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cdossal  one  in  the  Campus  Martins?  or  was  this 
erected  and  used  previous  to  the  erection  of  the  other? 

It  was  customary  for  the  ancient  Romans  to  Une  some  of  the 
principal  streets  leading  out  of  their  cities  with  tombs.  So  it  was 
at  Pompeii  in  the  Via  Appia^  and  so  it  was  at  Rome  in  this 
same  Via  Appia^  which,  perhaps,  was  the  greatest  thoroughfare 
leading  from  this  greatest  of  cities.  For  many  miles  out  of  the 
city  this  avenue  was  lined  with  these  mansions  of  the  dead,  many 
of  them  still  remaining  in  ruinous  decay.  But  these  ruins,  like 
most  others  in  Rome,  owe  their  dilapidated  condition  more  to 
violence  than  to  time.  The  larger  tombs  were  generally  built 
of  small  stones,  terra'Cotta^  and  cement  in  the  interior,  and  en- 
closed by  a  massy  wail  of  hewn  travertinOy  or  peperino^  marble. 
These,  in  the  middle  and  later  ages,  were  found  very  convenient 
building  materials :  hence  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dead  were 
torn  down  to  erect  edifices  for  the  living.  The  central  part», 
however,  remain,  ragged  and  brokeft  memorials  of  former  beau* 
ty  and  elegance.  Following  out  this  road  three  or  four  miles, 
you  come  to  the  sepulchre  of  Cecilia  Metella,  the  wife  of  Cras- 
sns.  Crassus  was  one  of  the  first  triumviri^  and  attained  his 
standing  in  the  political  world  probably  by  his  immense  wealth, 
which  he  had  mainly  accumulated  by  trading  in  slaves.  Whether 
he  purposed  his  wife's  celebrity  mostly  by  this  monument,  or  his 
own,  we  cannot  say ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  used  only 

*  tapi§  Albtmm,  ft  TfAeuac  prodneUoii,  of  which  thft  mora  ftiid«it  boildingt  of  Room 
wwi  coMtnictid,  IdaiidiietrtiMLalMiofAnwDo. 
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for  his  wife,  whose  splendid  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the  centie 
as  the  sole  tenant,  and  now  lies  in  the  court  of  the  Capitol.  The 
walls  of  this  tomb  are  about  thirty  feet  thick,  and  the  interior 
concayity  perhaps  twenty  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  sereral  stories 
hi^,  and  has  a  castellated  top,  which  was  added  to  it  in  the 
middle  ages,  to  transform  this  also  into  a  military  fortress,  like 
that  of  Adrian.  The  outside  wall  of  this  tomb  was  composed  of 
immense  blocks  of  stone,  but  almost  all  from  one  side  have  been 
taken  away. 

In  describing  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  Romans  we  ought  not 
to  pass  by  the  Catacombs,  which,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, were  used  extensiyely  for  burial-places,  although  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  they  were  originally,  like  the  catacombs  of  Paris, 
quarries  for  building-stones.  They  were  more  particularly  de> 
voted  to  purposes  of  burial  during  the  times  of  persecution ;  and, 
in  fact,  they  were  not  only  burial-places,  but  they  were  retreats 
{or  the  Christians,  where  they  concealed  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially where  they  retired  for  their  religious  meetings  and  ordi- 
nances,  for  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themselves  "  in  dens  and 
caves  of  tHe.  earth."  These  catacombs  are  found  at  different 
places,  as  at  the  churches  of  St.  Lorenzo  and  St.  Agnes ;  but  we 
visited  them  at  the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  not  far  from  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella.  'This  church  is  one  of  the  seven  that  are 
called  basilica,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Constantino.  It 
has  an  ancient  portico,  and  some  other  parts  that  indicate  anti> 
quity,  although  much  of  it  is  comparatively  modem.  From  this 
church  we  descended  into  the  subterranean  apartments,  and  were 
led  through  what  seemed  to  us  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  some- 
times ascending  and  sometimes  descending,  and  once,  at  leas^ 
passing  an  ancient  stone  staiscase  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  steps. 
Occasionally  we  came  to  little  chambers,  of  perhaps  five  feet  by 
eight,  and  hef e  they  had  their  altars,  and  perhaps  their  lodgings. 
In  the  sides  of  the  avenues,  which  were  generally  three  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  six  or  seven  high,  were  other  little  recesses,  firom 
which  sarcophagi  had  been  taken ;  and  our  cicerone,  a  Capuchin 
monk,  pointed  out  numerous  places  from  which,  lis  he  said,  the 
bodies  of  popes  had  been  taken.  We  were  glad  to  have  com* 
pleted  our  tour  of  the  catacombs,  and  return  again  to  daylight. 
These  subterranean  passages,  it  is  said,  communicate  with  others 
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with  the  city,  and  even  with  Ottia,  eighteen  miles  distant.    Our 
monk  toM  us  there  was  a  direct  communication  between  this  and 
the  Mamertine  prisoni  where  St.  Peter  was  confined  in  Rome, 
more  than  two  miles  distanti  and  that  St.  Peter  left  the  prison 
through  this  passage,  and  came  out  as  iar  as  this  church ;  that 
here  he  met  with  Christ,  to  whom  he  said,  **Quo  vadis^  Domine  ?" 
(Whither  goest  thou.  Lord?)  And  Christ  informed  him  he  had 
come  to  let  him  know  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  he  (Peter) 
should  return  to  the  prison,  and  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  sake 
of  Christ ;  and,  having  deliyered  his  message,  he  Tanished,  but  not 
without  leairlng  a  miracle  behind ;  the  stone  on  which  he  stood 
when  he  spoke  to  him  was  left  with  the  print  of  his  feet  upon  it; 
and,  to  conrince  us,  he  showed  us  the  stone  itself;  and,  truly,  there 
was  an  indurated  sandstone,  with  the  exact  impressions  of  the 
human  foot,  just  as  it  would  appear  if  a  man  should  step  into  a 
soft  clay  or  moistened  sand,  and  leave  the  full  impress  of  his 
foot.    Whether  these  tracks  had  been  artificially  made  in  the 
stone  by  the  chisel  of  the  artist,  or  whether,  like  some  other 
tracks  discovered  by  modem  geologists,  they  were  impressed 
upon  sand,  which  afterward  became  indurated,  I  am  unable  to 
say.   Of  course  we^ve  the  monk  but  little  credit  for  his  miracle. 
He  had  also  a  case  full  of  other  relics,  such  as  the  arms,  legs, 
heads,  dec,  of  various  apostles,  popes,  and  saints,  all  covered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  us  firom  determining  whether  they 
were  wood,  sUHie,  or  bone.    As  this  church  was  consecrated  to 
St.  Sebastian,  we,  of  course,  had  many  relics  of  that  saint. 
Here  is  his  tomb;  here  the  stone  pillar  to  which  he  was  bound 
when  they  shot  him ;  and  here,  also»  they  have  one  of  the  arrows 
by  which  he  was  shot.    We  had  become  very  familiar  with  this 
saint,  for  he  is  a  favourite  subject  for  the  artist.    He  was  a  soldier, 
persecuted,  and  finally  martyred  by  his  fellow-solcliers  for  his 
religion,  which  was  done  by  binding  him  to  a  pillar,  and  shooting 
him  with  arrows.    He  is  always  represented  as  pierced  through 
his  body  and  limbs,  and  expiring  with  a  countenance  most  placid 
and  heavenly.    The  picture  galleries  and  churches  abound  with 
St.  Sebastians.    Wishing,  therefore,  to  learn  some  more  particu« 
lars  of  his  history,  we  asked  the  monk  when  this  martyred  saint 
lived.     '<  Oh,"  said  he,  *'  three  or  four  hundred  years  before 
Christ!" 
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A  brief  notice  of  a  tomb  for  a  priest  shall  dose  this  part  of  thd 
subject.  This  is  that  of  Caius  CestuSi  supposed  to  hare  iived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is  a  pyramid,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  in  height,  and  sixty-nine  feet  square  at  the  base,  terminating 
in  a  point,  and  appears,  as  far  as  I  could  discoTer,  to  remain  as 
entire  as  when  it  was  first  erected.  It  stands  in  the  city  wall, 
near  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at  the  south  of  the  Ayentine 
Mount.  ^ 

Another  class  of  ruins  in  and  about  Rome  are  the  aqueducts. 
These,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were  numerous  and  splendid  |^* 
and  I  scarcely  saw  anything  more  picturesque  and  grand  than  the 
remaining  arches  of  these  Mupendous  watercourses,  stretching 
across  the  Campagna  from  Tarious  directions,  some  of  them,  by 
modern  repairs,  still  rolling  their  refreshing  streams  into  the  eter* 
nal  city.    These  aqueducts  are  led  from  the  distance  of  twenty 
and  thirty  miles,  and  used  to  conyey  into  the  ancient  city  fiye 
hundred  thousand  hogsheads  of  water  daily,  although,  at  pres- 
ent, only  about  one  fifth  of  that  amount  is  brought  into  the  city. 
Yet  Rome  is  still  full  of  fountains,  and^many  of  them  yery  beau- 
tiful; indeed,  I  consider  the  fountains  of  Rome  one  of  its^most 
interesting  features.    The  three  aqueducts,9iesignated  by  Aqm 
Vergine,  Aqtta  Felice^  and  Aqua  Paulina^  afford  the  principal 
supply  to  these  modern  fountains.   They  are  all,  howeyer,  ancient 
aqueducts  repaired  and  restored,  the  first  by  Paul  lY.,  th^  second 
t>y  Sextus  Y.,  and  the  third  by  Paul  Y.    The  second  cost,  it  is 
said,  a  million  of  dollars  to  repair  it ;  it  terminates  at  the  Fonta^ 
na  di  Termini^  where  are  some  fine  and  appropriate  statuary  of 
Moses  smiting  the  rock;  of  Aaron  leading  the   Israelites  to 
quench  their  thirst;  with  four  lions,  two  of  which  are  antiques 
from  the  Pantheon.t    Aqua  Vergine  is  so  caUed  from  the  springs 
haying  been  disclosed  to  some  famishing  soldiers  by  a  peasant 
girl :  it  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Agrippa,  and  now  empties  itself 
at  the  Fontana  de  TVevi^  where  are  allegorical  figures,  rocks, 
cascades,  and  waterspouts  of  great  beauty,  and  reflecting  much 

*  In  the  pait  of  the  citj  near  the  Porta  Maggiora  lemahiB  of  fite  aqaedacts  may  be 


t  These  lions,  sponting  water  from  a  foantain,  have  a  closer  relatkn  to  this  olenMnt 
Aan  appears  to  most  spectatora.  They  were  originally  symbols  of  the  son  in  the  sign  of 
Lio,  at  which  time  eommenoed  the  inondation  of  the  Nile. 
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eredii  upon  the  artiBt,  Nicolo  Salvi.  The  Aqua  Pandina  is  fnom 
Trajail's  aqueduct,  and  extends  the  distance  of  thiity  miles,  and 
is  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  supplies  the  Mount 
Janiculuxn,  and  empties  itself  principally,  in  copious  torrents, 
under  a  splendid  Ionic  colonnade  of  red  granite,  into  a  vast  mar- 
ble basin.  There  is  water  enough  poured  out  here  to  carry  sev- 
eral mills.  The  other  branch  goes  to  the  Vatican,  and  expends 
itself,  in  the  magnificent  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  in  two  fountains, 
which  throw  up  the  water  in  foaming  columns  many  feet  into  the 
air,  whence  it  comes  down  in  copious  showers,  and  is  frequently  ^ 
carried  off  by  the  wind^  in  wreatlis  of  spray,  to  the  distance  of 
many  yards.  The  main  body  of  the  water  ^Us  into  magnificent 
basins  of  oriental  granite,  fifty  feet  in  circumference. 

Columns  and  Obelisks, — ^Ancient  Rome  abounded  in  porticoes 
and  colonnades,  in  proof  of  which  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  churches,  palaces,  and  other  edifices  are 
adorned  by  the  architectural  ornaments  of  the  ancient  city.  Some 
of  the  streetsf  also,  of  the  modem  city  are  encumbered  with  the 
prostrate  columns  and  fragments  of  columns  of  ancient  Rome. 
Columns  that,  in  an  American  museum,  would  be  preserved  and 
exhibited  as  antiqii^  relics  of  the  Augustan  age,  are  buried  in 
the  filth  of  the  streets,  or  thrown  by  into  back  courts  and  by- 
places  as  so  much  cumbersome  rubbish.  You  will  see  blocks  of 
beautiful  marble,  also,  piled  up  in  the  yards  of  the  lapidaries  and 
toy  manufacturers,  to  be  wrought  into  those  models  of  ancient 
sculpture  and  other  toys  that  employ  a  great  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  form  quite  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of  Rome.  And 
then,  what  multitudes  of  these  works  of  art  are  still  buried  in  the 
unexcavated  ruins  and  covered  streets  of  the  ancient  city,  and  in 
the  choked  channel  of  the  yellow  Tiber !  Trajan's  pillar  has 
been  mentioned.  That  of  Antoninus  is  of  a  similar  construction, 
with  a  shaft  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  covered  with  bassi-re- 
lievi,  representing  the  Marcomannic  war.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
obelisks  are  numerous,  and  very  beautiful.  I  noticed  particularly 
eight  or  ten  of  these  Egyptian  monuments  in  some  of  the  princi- 
pal piazzas  and  before  some  of  the  principal  edifices,  most  of 
them  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  one  standing  in  the  piazza 
of  St.  Peter's  was  transported,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  from  HeU- 
cpolis  to  Ostia  (the  ancient  seaport  of  Rome),  and  thence  con* 
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Teyed  to  ibm  city,  and  placed  in  Nero's  Ciicai.  It  is  a  single 
piece  of  red  oriental  granite,  scTenty-six  Paris  feet  in  lengdi,  and 
was  plaeed  in  its  present  position  by  order  of  Sextos  Y^  on  a 
pedestal  resting  upon  four  lions. 

The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  also  executed,  as  is 
supposed,  at  HeliopoUs  for  an  £g]rptian  monarch  fire  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  has  a  shaft  of 
serenty-four  Paris  feet,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  as  is 
also  the  one  on  Monte  Cavallo,  which  is  forty-fiye  Paris  feet  in 
height  exclusive  of  thepedestaL  This  latter  has  on  either  side  a 
colossal  figure,  one  of  Castor  and  the  other  of  Pollux,  originally 
from  Athens,  and  executed,  as  is  supposed,  by  Phidias  and  Prax- 
iteles. They  are  standing  by  their  horses,  which,  however,  are 
modem. 

The  largest  obelisk  is  before  the  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
being,  exclusive  of  its  pedestal,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  high 
and  nine  in  diameter.  It  was  brou^t  from  ancient  Thebes,  where 
it  was  placed  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  by  Ramises ! ! 

With  all  the  labours  of  ChampoUion  and  others,  there  is  not  yel 
light  enough -shed  upon  these  dark  hieroglyphics  to  render  them 
legible  to  the  modem  reader.  If  this  were  done,  what  stores  of 
historic  facts,  and  what  knowledge  of  Egyptian  usages  and  wor« 
ship  might  not  be  obtained  from  the  mysterious  t:baracteT8  thai 
adorn  these  ancient  monuments !  One  of  them  is  supposed  to 
bear  date  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

•  ^^ 

A  ORBAT  portion  of  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Rome 

and  odier  ancient  cities  are  to  be  found  in  the  public  museums, 

especially  in  those  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  Vatican  palace.    But 

who  will  undertake  to  describe  these  ?  ^  volume  would  not  an* 

swer  to  give  their  names  and  history,  to  say  nothing  of  a  descrip* 

lion  of  the  articles  themselves. 

The  Vatican  palace,  so  called  from  its  situation  upon  the  Vati* 

can  mount,  joins  upon  Su  Peter's  cathedral,  and  in  it  are  extensive 
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Queries  appropriated  to  works  of  art»  and  especially  to  speciment 
of  ancient  sculpture.  Of  these  apartments  eYoUiI  can  specify  but 
a  few,  and,  of  course,  I  cannot  begin  to  speak  «f  their  contents.   . 

The  Museo  Chiaramonti  contains  a  gallery  of  ancient  ifiscrip* 
taons,  monumental  tablets,  and  sarcophagi  almost  innumerable. 
On  one  side  are  the  pagan  monuments,  and  on  the  other  the 
Christian ;  many  of  the  latter  were  taken  from  the  catacombs, 
and,  by  their  rudeness,  show  that  they  were  not  the  workmanship 
of  the  Augustan  age !  Another  diyision  of  this  gallery  contains 
seyen  or  eight  hundred  specimens  of  ancient  statuary. 

At  the  farther  end  of  Uiis  gallery  is  a  passage  to  the  left  into  a 
museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  discovered  mostly  a  few  years 
since  at  the  lower  cataract  of  the  Nile,  thouj^t  to  be  among  the 
most  ancient  of  the  kind  nQ}r  extant. 

The  Museo  Clementino  is  up  a  staircase,  but  not  higher  above 
ground.  The  palace  climbs  the  hill,  so  that,  although  you  have 
ascended  several  long  flights  of  stairs,  you  now  can  pass  out  into 
an  open  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  portico  and 
cabinets  of  the  richest  statuary.  Here  is  the  Belvidere  ApoUo» 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  statues  in  the  worid ;  the  very  im- 
age of  manly  grace ;  the  almost  divine  personification ;  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  human  form  divine.  The  more  you  look  at  it,  the 
more  you  desire  to  look.  It  is,  of  course,  of  Greek  workmanship, 
and  was  found  at  the  city  of  Antium  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Here  is  the  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  two  sons,  writhing  under 
the  crushing  coils  and  poisonous  fangs  of  the  two  serpents.  I 
had  seen  firequent  casts  and  copies  of  this,  one  of  the  former  de» 
scription  in  the  museum  at  Philadelphia,  but  none  of  them  come 
up  to  the  original.  Its  painful  beauties  cannot  be  described.* 
This  was  brought  from  Greece  to  be  placed  in  the  palace  of 
Titus,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  the  production  of  the  joint 
labour  of  Agesander,  Apollodorus,  and  Athenodonis  of  Rhodes. 
Here  also  are  a  beautifiil  mosaic  pavement,  numerous  baths  of 
splendid  materials  imd  workmanship,  sarcophagi,  bassi-relievi, 

*  I  nedlect,  tevenl  jean  nnc^in  looking  at  the  plaater  cut  m  Phfladelphit,  of  ob 
■erring  to  an  English  traveller  whom  I  accidentally  met  there,  that  some  critica  thought 
eM  aitiat  ooght  to  hate  thrown  tato  the  eoontenance  of  the  father  more  pafteroal  eottei- 
tnde  for  hia  aooa,  who  were  anfiering  with  him.  *'  Bat,**  aaya  the  Englishman,  m  reply. 
"  do  yoQ  not  aee  that  thia  fellow,**  pointing  to  the  acj^pent,  **  haa  get  him  by  the  aide  f* 
Una  pot  an  end  to  all  ftitther  criticiam  on  that  pomt. 

27  Re 
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ice.  One  cabinet  is  devoted  to  a  modem  artist^  the  celebrated 
Canora.  One  hardly  knows  which  pleases  most,  the  beautiful 
sculptiue  which  stands  in  this  cabinet,  or  the  delicate  compUaient 
by  which  he  is  admitted  to  companionship  with  the  unrivaUed  art- 
ists of  antiquity.  With  all  the  advantages  of  the  ancient  patterns, 
and  with  all  die  improvements  of  the  kindred  arts,  the  modems 
sever  have  equalled,  and  probably  never  will  equal,  the  sculpture 
of  antiquity. 

The  Hall  of  Animals  is  fuU  of  beautiful  specimens  of  beasts 
and  birds,  fishes  and  reptiles,  principally  quadmpeds,  however, 
some  of  them  repre^nting  ancient  fable,  as  Europa,  Mithras  stab- 
bing the  bull,  dec.  Others  represent  ravenous  beasts  taking  their 
prey,  as  a  lion  devouring  a  horse,  and  the  like.  It  is  generally 
thought,  however,  that  the  ancients  qi|pelled  more  in  imitations  of 
the  human  form  than  of  the  lower  animals. 

We  next  came  to  an  extensive  gallery  called  the  Gallenf  qf 
Statues.  Here  is  a  fine  collection  of  beautiful  statues  rejnreseiH- 
iag  Apollo,  and  the  Muses,  and  Herm»,  which  axe  portraits  of 
distinguished  Grecians,  each  having  his  or  her  name  upon  iu 
.These  were  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassius  at  Tivcdi,  and,  perhapsy 
constituted  his  private  gallery*  They  are  doubtless  conect  like* 
nesses,  as  they  are  of  Grecian  workmandtip.  Ton  may  see  here 
the  genuine  features  of  ^schines  and  Demosthenes ;  of  Aspasia 
and  Sappho ;  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  of  Sc^hocles  and  Euripi- 
des,  and  a  host  of  others,  of  whom  to  tidnk  is  poetry,  but  to  sseiB 
almost  inspiration. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Circular  Hall  is  a  splendid  basin  of  por- 
phyry, forty-one  Paris  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  number  of 
elegant  busts  and  statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  other  great  char^ 
acters.  Then  comes  another  apartment,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
which  servea  as  a  vestibule,  but  filled,  nevertheless,  with  statuary. 
Here  you  ascend  an  elegant  staircase  to  a  rotunda,  where  you  see, 
among  other  things,  an  ancient  car  elegandy  sculptured  in  marble, 
vrith  two  horses  harnessed  to  it,  only  one  of  which,  however,  is 
ancient.  Here  is  also  another  extensive  gallery,  containing  splen- 
did candelabra,  cinerary  urns,  vases,  sarcophagi,  &c.  Some  of 
these  candelabra  are  very  elegant,  and  were  used  in  the  illumina- 
tion  of  ancient  palaces,  temples,  dec. 

Many  of  the  rooms  of  these  apartments  are  superb  in  their  ar- 
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chheCliuey  widi  oolumiis  of  ancient  maiUe  and  porphyry,  and 
frescoed  ceilings. 

Anotker  splendid  coDection  of  anttquitiea  is  at  the  Capitol ;  bol» 
as  these  are  similar  in  character  to  those  already  described,  I  shal 
not  stay  to  mention  parttculars.  It  may  be  noticed,  however,  that 
here  is  a  hall  containing  busts  of  a  great  portion  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  uid  another  hall  of  philosophers,  and  another  of  Egyp- 
tian statues  found  at  Adrian^s  villa. 

Many  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome  are  so  incorporated  with  mod- 
em structures  that  it  is  difficult  to  deecribe  the  one  without  in- 
cluding the  other.  I  shsU,  therefore,  disregard  any  further  clas- 
aification  of  this  kind,  and  finish  what  more  I  may  say  of  Rome 
by  adopting  the  most  convenient  order  for  that  purpose. 

The  ohiucfaes  of  Rome,*are  periuips  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  modem  city.  Many  are  constructed,  in  part  at  least,  of 
ancient  materials,  and  some  of  the  structures  themeelves  are  co- 
eval vrith  the  age  of  Constantine.  Seven  of  these  latter  are  called 
banUaB.  BasiUca  anciendy  seems  to  have  been  a  term  that 
distinguished  a  stractnre  of  a  particular  form  and  architecture, 
rather  than  a  designation  of.  the  uses  of  the  edifice ;  and  these 
ancittit  churches  are  supposed  to  be  so  called  frbm  their  having 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  these  ancient  public  faaUs,  and  from 
their  being,  in  some  respects,  like  them  in  architecture.  They 
had  doable  side  aisles ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  had  four  rows  ct 
columns,  dividing  the  whole  into  the  central  nave,  and  two  side 
arcades  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  These  columns  were  single, 
and  generally  without  an  entablature,  as  they  supported  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals.  Many  of  those  noW  called  basilica 
churches,  however,  are  so  changed  by  alterations  and  repairs  that 
the  basilica  form  no  longer  exists. 

Another  reason  for  calling  these  churches  basilicas  might  have 
been  that  they  were  built  out  of  the  materials  of  former  basilicas. 
Constantine  built  all  his  edifices  of  plundered  materials.  Indeed, 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  empire  seem  to  have  been  to  Rome 
what  the  geologists  of  the  present  day  represent  the  antemundane 
ages  of  the  world  to  have  been  to  the  world  as  it  now  is ;  mere 
periods  of  preparation,  in  which  were  elaborated  inexhaustible 
stores  for  the  use  of  all  subsequent  ages.* 

*  It  teforthis  reason,  doobOeti^  that  the  OoOiie  tCjIe  wttmewintrodaeed  into  Roda. 
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At  tbe'faead  of  these  bftsQica  chuiches  we  must  place  St.  Pe^^ 
ter's,  whichy  in  fact,  stands  at  the  head  of  all  cburchesy  if  not  of 
all  structures  that  now  exist,  in  point  of  architectural  elegance 
and  costliness  of  finish.  In  some  respects  the  edifice  is  unfavourw 
ably  situated,  for  it  is  orerlooked  on  the  pne  side  by  the  towering 
pile  of  the  Vatican  palace,  elevated  on  the  rising  hiU,  and  on  the 
other  side  it  is  flanked  by  uncouth  buildings.  But  these  defects 
are  measurably  remedied  by  the  splendid  and  spacious  piazza  in 
the  front,  and  especially  by  the  covered  galleries  that  wing  out 
firom  each  side,  and  the  unriTalled  semicircular  triple  porticoes 
that  start  firom  these  galleries,  and  sweep  round  the  open  piazza 
in  indescribable  grandeur.  These  porticoes  are  supported  by 
four  rows  of  Doric  columns,  giving,  in  each  wing,  two  side  and  a 
central  arcade,  the  latter  being  wide  enough  for  two  carriages 
abreast,  and  the  three  are  fifty-six  feet  in  breadth.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  ei^ty-four  columns  sizty-one  Paris  feet  in 
height,  surmounted  with  a  balustrade,  on  which  stand  one  hwBh 
drpd  and  ninety-two  colossal  statues.  In  passing  up  the  arcades 
yott  enter  the  cloistered  galleries,  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
length,  and  these  bring  you  into  th^  end  of  the  vestibule.  If  you 
go  up  the  right  portico  you  have  also  in  firont  the  Scah  RegiOy 
0PT6yal  staircase.  This  is  an  enchanting  position.  In  one  direc- 
tion the  staircase,  in  the  opposite  the  gallery  and  portico,  and  in 
another  this  grand  vestibule,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Paris 
feet  in  length,  by  thirty-seven  in  breadth  and  sixty-two  in  height, 
with  its  vaulted  gilded  ceiling,  its  doors,  niches,-8tatues,  and  fount*- 
ains  receding  in  the  distant  perspective,  and  terminating  in  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Charlemagne.  This  noble  statue  is  placed 
as  the  guardian  genius  of  that  end  of  the  ve/itibule,  in  the  same 
manner  that  a  similar  one  of  Constantino  guards  this.  . 

But  we  must  say  a  few  things  of  the  interior  of  this  church,  to 
notice  which  minutely  would  take  a  volume.  The  lower,  or  sub^ 
structure,  still  remains,  vrith  additions  and  repairs,  as  it  was  buih 
by  Constantino.  He  chose  this  spot,  which  was  formerly  the  site 
of  the  Circus  of  Nero,  because  it  was  said  St.  Peter  was  buried 
here.    This  ancient  church  stood  until  about  the  middle  of  the 

Not  only  wen  her  pattenis  of  a  difierent  chancter,  bat  her  materiala.  By  the  fomMr 
die  waa  allured,  and  bj  the  latter  couipelled,  not  to  titer  her  atyle.  I  do  not  lecdtod 
that  I  aaw  a  ^yn^pioiii  of  the  Gothic  amoof  all  the  edifices  of  Rome. 
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fifteenth  century,  when  it  was  principally  remored,  and  the  pres- 
ent edifice  commenced  und^r  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.  The 
new  structure  was  carried  on  under  different  pontiffs  and  a  suc- 
cession of  architects,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Rosellini  and 
Alberti,  who  commenced  it,  Bramante,  Raphael,  Sangallo,  and, 
above  all,  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  who  planned  the  cupola, 
boasting  that  he  would  elevate  the  pantheon  to  the  top  of  the 
!  church.    This  has,  in  effect,  been  accomplished.    The  edifice, 

with  the  exception  of  some  of  die  ornaments  and  the  sacristy,* 
was  finished  in  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Basement  Chapel,  with  its  ancient  ornaments,  sepulchres, 
altars,  vni  shrines,  is  a  most  interesting  structure,  but  can  only 
be  seen  by  lamplight,  as  the  light  of  the  day  shines  not  here. 
The  principal  apparent  entrance  is  by  the  Sacra  ConfessUme^ 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  balustrade  just  in  front  of  the 
high  altar,  and  surmounted  by  a  hundred  lamps  constantly  burn- 
ing. This  is  descended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter,  whose  mortal  remains  are  said  to  be  entombed  here. 
The  marble  statue  of  Pius  VL,  however,  kneeling  before  the 
bronze  doors  that  lead  into  St.  Peter's  tomb,  guards  this  passage, 
and  spectators  descend  another  way. 

The  modem  church  is  of  gigantic  dimensions :  the  extreme 
length  of  the  nave  is  six  hundred  and  fourteen  feet ;  the  breadth 
of  the  church  two  hundred  and  seven.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  the  breadth  of  the  cross  is  seventy-nine  feet.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  cupola  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  feet,  and  its  ex- 
treme interior  height  firom  the  floor  of  the  church  three  hundred 
and  ninety-three  feet.  The  view  as  you  enter  the  church  is  one 
of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  first,  tdcing  all  things  into  the  ac- 
count, that  can  be  obtained  in  any  position  within  or  without. 
The  eye  traces  the  entire  length  and  height  at  a  glance ;  a  glance 
that  kindles  in  the  soul  the  commingled  emotions  of  sublimity  and 
I  beauty,  heightened  by  Ae  overwhelming  surprise  and  astonish* 

I'  ment  that  so  much  of  grandeur  and  beauty  could  ever  be  thrown 

^  into  one  perspective  by  human  industry  and  genius.    One  of  the 

features  of  St.  Peter's  that  adds  much  to  its  effect  is  the  richness 
and  perfection  of  its  finish :  it  is  incrusted  with  maibles  of  vari- 

«  Indeed,  it  may  be  tud  Uiat  Uie  eMeniial  perls  of  |^  archltectare  were  completed  in 
,  1031.    The  eaeriaty  wae  built  by  Phir  VI.  in  the  letter  peit  of  th»]Mt  centmy, 
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0U8  kinds,  and  beautifully  wrought;  its  pillars  are  degant,  and 
seven  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
•  Another  feature  is  its  symmetry  and  exact  proportions.  These 
are  so  perfect  that  they  deceiye  the  eye  as  to  the  dimension*  of 
everything  you  see.  The  statue  of  an  ordinary  cherub,  appearing 
about  the  size  of  a  well-grown  infant  in  his  mother's  arms,  is 
found,  on  examination^  to  be  gigantic.     No  one  would  sof^se  «, 

the  pUlars  to  be  of  one  fourth  the  siae  they  find  them  to  be  by 
actual  measurement.  Each  of  the  four  pillars  on  which  the 
cupolarestsistwohundredandsixParisfeetincircumference;  rather 
a  large  piMar  this  to  come  down  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and 
yet  four  of  these  dimensions  do  not  aj^ar  to  take  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  room. 

Another  feature  which  calls  out  the  admiration  of  the  spectator 
at  every  turn  is  the  splendid  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  pio- 
tures  in  mosaic.  Here  are  the  tombs  of  the  popes,  of  princes, 
and  illustrious  characters.  Here  are  the  most  splendid  mosaics 
ci  the  most  splendid  pictures  in  the  world,  all  gigantic  in  size,  and 
elegant  in  design  and  execution. 

Another  fine  view  is  in  or  near  the  centre,  under  the  cupola. 
The  interior  of  the  dome  is  incrusted  with  mosaics ;  immediately 
under  it  is  a  splendid  baldacchino,  with  spiral  piUars,  supporting 
a  bronze  canopy  overshadowing  the  high  altar.  Beyond  this,  at 
&e  upper  end  of  the  tribuna,  is  the  chair  of  St.  Peter ;  and  aIso» 
above  it,  a  transparent  painting  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  form  of  a 
dove.    But  I  must  break  off  abruptly  from  this  description  of  the  * 

edifice,  while  of  its  contents  or  of  its  services  I  can  say  little 
more  than  I  have  said  already  in  my  account  of  At  ceremonies 
of  Holy  Week.  At  the  south  end  of  the  cross  are  confessionals, 
where  priests,  in  all  the  diierent  languages  of  Europe,  officiate 
at  stated  hours,  eaoh  box  having  over  it  the  name  of  the  language 
in  which  the  confession  is  heard.    When  the  priest  is  in  his  place  ^ 

a  long  rod  runs  out  obliquely,  with  whiih  he  touches  the  head  of  ] 

any  individual  i^ho,  passing  by,  phooses  to  kneel  to  receive  his 
benediction. 

Mr.  Lyman,  in  his  work  on  the  political  state  of  Italy,  gives  a 
catalogue  of  seventy-nine  sacred  relics  contained  in  this  church. 
Most  of  these  are  the  bones  of  saints.  Here,  also,  in  one  of  the 
chapelst  is  the  cpluom  against  which  the  Saviour  leaned  when  he 
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was  disputing  with  tfao  doctors.  Here  are  the  cradle  and  hay  of 
the  manger  where  Christ  lay,  and  the  Teil  of  the  blessed  Virgin ; 
the  maoUe  and  girdle  of  Joseph;  the  holy  sweat  of  our  Sayiour; 
and  I  know  not  what  else.  But  to  describe  the  relics  of  Rome 
would  take  a  large  volume :  some  of  the  churches  hare  many 
more  than  St.  Peter's* 

You  ascend  St.  Peter's  by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  base  of  the 
dome.  Here  you  may  go  out  upon  the  roof,  and  then  you  perceive 
you  have  never  before  had  any  just  conception  of  its  magnitude. 
The  roof  of  this  church  seems  of  itself  a  little  city,  covered  with 
towns,  cottages,  cisterns,  plains  and  hills,  slopes  and  precipices. 
Returning,  you  ascend  the  cupola  by  a  zigzag  staircase,  which 
goes  up  between  the  two  walls  of  the  canopy  of  the  cupola,  for  it 
has  double  walls,  to  the  top.  Thence  you  go  up  a  difficult  pas- 
sage through  a  narrow  throat  into  the  great  brass  ball  above  the 
dome,  which  from  below  looks  like  a  small  globe ;  but,  when  you 
reach  it,  you  find  it  will  contain  sixteen  or  twenty  men.  Females 
can  enter  this  with  some  difficulty.  Mrs.  F.,- anxious  to  get  to  the 
height  of  St.  Peter's,  succeeded  in  entering  the  ball.  The  heat, 
however,  is  almost  suffi)cating,  and,  in  very  hot  weather,  must  be 
insupportable.  We  were  glad  to  hasten  down.  The  entire  per- 
pendicular height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  over  the  ball  is  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-eight  feet. 

One  of  the  accessory  circumstancee  which  adds  lo  the  interest 
of  Sl  Peter's  is  the  neat  and  cleanly  manner  in  which  it  is  kept; 
and  this  is  true,  in  fact,  of  most  of  the  Roman  churches.  They 
are  like  a  lady's  parlour.  Dr.  Johnson,  ct  London,  in  his  remarks 
'  on  Italy,  says,  he  thinks  the  goddess  Cloacina  has  taken  her  ffight 
from  Italy  and  the  Continent  across  the  British  Channel.  If  she 
has  she  avoids  the  churches  in  England,  and  still  looks  aftev  this 
part  of  her  duty  in  Rome.  Let  any  one  compare  the  cleanliness 
of  St.  Peter's,  or,  in  fact,  ef  any  respectable  Roman  church,  vnth 
St.  Paul's  or  Westminster  Abbey.  Indeed,  no  lady  can  go  over 
one  of  these  churches,  and  especially  St.  Paul's^  and  keep  her  dress 
decent ;  it  needs  a  Hercules  to  turn  another  rivor  through  this 
augean  stable,  called  the  House  of  God,  especially  the  upper 
apartments.  In  St.  Peter's  the  statuary  was  bright  and  fresh  like 
a  chimney  omunent  in  a  lady's  drawing  coom ;  in  St.  Paul's  there 
were  accumulations  of  dust  so  as  to  deform  the  work  of  the  artist 
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Sl  John  Lateran  was  built  by  CoDstantiiie,  and  is  another  of 
the  basilic®.  It  is  a  magnificent  churchy  and  is  called  the  mother 
church  of  Rome.  The  interior  architecture  is  heayy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enlargement  of  the  pillars  to  strengthen  the  edifice* 
They  now  contain  niches  in  which  are  placed  gigantic  statues  of 
the  twelve  apostles.  Near  this  church  is  a  b^tistry,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  Constantino  was  baptized.  The  whole  edifice  almost  is 
made  of  borrowed  materials ;  even  the  baptismal,  font  is  supposed 
to  be  an  ancient  sarcophagus. 

The  great  object  of  the  finish  in  the  Roman  churches  is  orna- 
ment, in  many  cases  excessive  ornament.  But  even  this  excites 
your  admiration  and  astonishment.  An  illustration  of  this  is  the 
basilica  of  St.  Maria  Maggiore.  This  church  is  on  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  This 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  richly-ornamented  church  of  Rome,  not  ex- 
cepting the  Jesuit's  church,  which  may  be  more  gaudy,  but  not  so 
magnificent.  I  can  give-  no  idea  of  this  gorgeous  temple.  It  is 
richly  ornamented  and  gilded.  It  has  splendid  statuary  and  paint- 
ings by  the  first  masters,  a  baldacchino  over  the  high  altar  with 
antique  colunms  of  porphyry.  Its  arches  and  chapels  are  incrust- 
ed  with  mosaics,  precious  polished  marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  verd 
antique. 

From  St.  John  Lateran  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Je- 
rusalem the  approach  is  veiy  fine.  This  church  derives  its  name 
from  possessing  the  piece  of  the  true  cross  brought  by  St.  Helena 
from  Jerusalem.  Its  vestibule  is  antique,  and  suf^>osed  to  be  an 
ancient  sessorium.  The  antiquity  of  this  church,  being  one  of  the 
basilica  boHt  by  Constantine,  its  vestibule  and  its  cross^  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  constitute  its  principal  interest.  The  whole  of 
this  region  of  the  city,  virhich,  though  within  the  walls,  is  mostly  a 
waste,  is  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  the  tnalariaf  and  for 
a  part  of  the  year  unsafe  as  a  place  of  residence.  How  long  be- 
fore this  invisible  foe,  who  appears  to  be  gaining  strength  yearly, 
will  desolate  this  boasted  city  ?  How  long  before  the  expelled 
citizens  will  revisit  their  city  in  the  winter,  to  hasten  away,  as  by 
stealth,  some  of  those  splendid  works  of  art  which  can  no  longer 
be  enjoyed  in  this  empire  of  death  ?  Perhaps  never !  yet  this  is 
not  improbable. 
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The  three  other  basilics  are  without  the  walls  ot  the  city. 
St.  Sebastian's  has  already  been  mentioned.  That  of  St.  Panl  is 
represented  to  hare  been  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  we  saw  it  only 
in  mins.  It  iall  a  prey  to  fire  in  July,  1824.  The  fire  was  so 
intense  as  to  calcine  the  marble  and  granite  pillars,  and  b^ke  to 
fragments  the  columns  of  porphyry,  and  ruin  a  great  pacrt  of  the 
edifice.  Some  parts,  however,  including  the  high  altar,  under 
which  repose,  as  they  would  haye  us  believe,  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  chief  apostle  to  the  gentiles,  remain  uninjured.  The  edifice 
is  now  being  rebuilt  at  a  great  expense,  notwithstanding  his  holi- 
ness is  running  in  debt  yearly  for  the  current  expenses  of  gov- 
emment*  Beyond  this  church  is  another,  called  St.  PauPs  of  the 
Three  Foimtains,  where  they  show  a  white  stone  on  which  they 
say  St.  Paul  was  decapitated. 

The  Church  of  St.  Lorenzo  is  one  mile  from  the  gate  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  the  last  of  the  seven  ancient  basilicas.  It  is 
constructed  upon  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  and 
has  adopted  most  of  the  pillars  from  that  edifice,  some  of  tbsm 
evidently  standing  in  the  very  position  where  they  stood  kt  the 
aadent  edifice.  This  aj^ars  from  the  fact  that  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  those  pillars  were,  until  lately  excavated,  buried  some 
six  <Hr  eigbV  feet  in  the  rubbish  and  earth  below  the  pavement  of 
the  church.  Here  are  catacombs,  into  which  we  descended,  and 
saw  cords  on  cords  of  bones  laid  up  in  due  order  of,  as  the  priests 
say,  martyred  saints.  They  claim,  also,  to  possess  at  this  church 
not  only  the  body  of  St.  Lorenzo,  but  also  that  of  St.  Stephm. 
We  called  in  question  the  validity  of  their  claim  to  St.  Stq>hen, 
because  we  had  just  visited  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen  within  the 
vralls,  where  they  claimed  to  have  the  body  of  this  first  Christian 
martyr.  Nay,  d^ey  have  recorded  on  the  altar  the  account  of  the 
discovery  and  transportation  of  the  body  of  the  saint  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  on  the  rail  of  the.  circular  aliar*  some  twenty  or  thirty 
instances  are  recorded  of  miracles  vnrought  by  the  bones  of  this 
same  saint,  such  as  healing  the  sick,  raising  the  dead,  and  the 

• 

*  This  cfaorch  is  of  riogQiar  but  beaniifiil  coiutraction.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  ancient 
tnnpl*  eoatnitd  into  a  ehotch.  H  la  circnlar,  haTing  threo  concentric  peristyles  of 
oolnmns,  iadodinf  one  in  the  walL  The  two  interior  are  insulated,  and  stand  np  hi 
beautiful  grandeur  under  the  more  modem  roof  of  the  temple.  In  the  centre  is  the  circu. 
lar  altar;  and  all  orer  the  waUe  are  the  moat  horrid  eihibitions  of  cruelties,  purportnc 
to  icpwem  the  peiaecatmi  of  the  saints,  that  my  eyee  ever  beheld. 
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like ;  msomuch  that,  if  they  had  continued  to  keep  these  bones  i 

aboye  ground,  they  must  haTe  filled  the  earth  with  theit  wonders.  .   1 

We  asked  these  priests  of  Si.  Lorenzo  whether  they  meant  to  dis-  | 

pute  the  question  with  their  brethren  of  St  Stephen's,  or  whether  j 

one  of  the  mirades  of  this  saint  was  to  hare  two  bodies.  The 
o14er  of  the  two  with  whom  we  were  conTersing  seemed  inclined 
to  waive  the  subject ;  but  the  younger  insisted  that  the  other  was 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  but  "  we  have  his  body!*  As  the  set- 
^  tling  of  this  question  did  not  belong  to  us,  we  left  it  for  the  priests 
and  monks  to  adjust  as  they  could,  and  hastened  back  to  the  city, 
because  that  afternoon  we  were  to  be  introduced  to  the  pope ;  a 
brief  account  of  which  I  will  give  here  as  a  reUrf  to  this,  I  fear, 
tiresome  sketch  of  a  few  of  the^churches  of  Rome. 

Several  Americans  were  introduced  at  tiie  same  time  with  us 
by  our  consul.  This  was  by  a  previous  arrangement.  The  only 
forms  necessary  to  observe  were,  that  the  ladies  should  wear  veils> 
and  the  gentlemen  dress-coats,  and  slippers  instead  of  boots.  In<> 
deed,  no  man  is  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  pope  at  the  re^ 
ligious  festivals  with  either  frockcoats  or  cloaks.^  So  much  for 
etiquette.  We  were  received  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  The 
officers  of  .the  domestic  court  were  at  a  little  distance ;  the  fopb 
himself  was  standing,  dressed  in  his  monk's  habit  of  close  cap 
and  white  stuff  robe,  faced  with  silk,  and  red  slippers,  with  the 
^Id  cross  upon  the  top.  We  were  not  required,  however,  as  is 
generally  supposed  requisite,  to  kneel  or  kiss  his  slipper.  This 
is  not  expected  tA  Protestants.  His  holiness,  on  learning  thai  I 
was  from  America,  remarked  at  the  commencement  that  he 
thought  well  of  the  United  States  because  there  were  many  Cath* 
olics,  and  they  all  enjoyed  equal  privileges  with  others.  I  replied, 
that  was  according  to  the  genius  of  our  government ;  we  had  no 
religious  establishment,  but  gave  liberty  of  conscience  and  free  tol<* 
eration  to  all.  The  pope  said  he  thought  **  true  toleration  to  con* 
sist  in  leaving  every  one  at  liberty  to  worship  as  he  pleased  T  He 
then  changed  the  conversation,  and  went  on  to  describe  the  fire« 
works  that  should  have  been  ;  and  finally,  after  a  littie  time,  he 
bowed  for  us  to  retire,  at  the  same  time  requesting  us  ''to  remem« 
ber  St.  Peter." 

•  The  Re?.  E.  T.  T.,  of  the  Maiiner't  Church,  Boeton,  faifonne  me  ttiat,  fay  dint  of 
peneremnce,  he  wm  admitted  to  the  presence  of  his  holine«  with  frockcoet  and  boots ;. 
Imt  this  is  aivi^  if  not  t  solitaiy  oecoxranee. 


m 

The  next  monung  one  of  the  pope's  household  called  to  receiTO 
a  d<HiatioB  from  us,  stating  that  it  was  custmiiaxy  for  all  who  aie 
introduced  to  his  holiness  to  make  a  present  to  the  members  of 
his  household.  We  asked  how  much  was  expected.  Why,  he 
■aid,  there  were  five  fiatmilies,  and  they  expected  fire  piasters  each. 
Whatever  may  hare  been  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  certainly 
sayoura  of  a  meanness  altogether  unw<Hthy  of  a  sovereign.  But 
the  blame  should  not  rest  exclusively,  nor,  pe^aps,  chiefly  on 
the  pope.  It  is  the  general  custom  of  the  country.  If  any  gen- 
tleman makes  a  dining  party  <x  soiriej  the  guests  will  find  the  ser- 
vants at  their  door  the  next  day,  each  expecting  a  buono  mano  for 
the  hospitality  of  their  master.  In  this  way  many  axe  mostly  sup- 
ported*  Others,  who  are  the  servants  of  princes  or  noblemen 
that  have  viUas  or  palaces  furnished  with  galleries  of  antiquities 
or  paintings,  as  is  the  case  with  a  number  in  Rome,  obtain  a  very 
respectable  Roman  income  by  waiting  upcm  the  strangers  who 
visit  them. 

A  great  deal  of  time  is  generally  spent  by  strangers  in  visiting 
these  palaces.  There  are,  at  least,  certain  palacea  that  every  one 
must  visit  if  he  would  not  be  a  heretic  in  taste ;  and  many  of 
them  are  certainly  a  rich  feast  to  the  lovers  of  painting,  as  they 
have  galleries  filled  with  the  groductions  of  the  first  masters,  and 
some  of  them  have  celebrated  frescoes  upon  the  walls  and  oeil- 
inga.;  but  as  for  the  palaces  themselves,  few  indeed  are  worth  the 
time  and  expense  of  visiting.  They  have  cheerless  apartments, 
with  some  show  of  state  in  the  furniture,  with  no  fires  even  in  cold 
weather,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  fact,  no  place  for  a  fire ;  with  no- 
thing very  interesting  in  the  architecture,  and  much  that  is  disgust- 
ing frequently  in  the  filth  of  the  court  and  the  neglected  staircase, 
which,  as  one  writer  has  well  said,  **  belongs  to  nobody  to  dean." 
Surely  no  one  would  be  disposed  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his 
time  to  visit  Italian  palaces,  either  for  their  architecture  or  fiimi- 
ture — always  excepting  their  picture-galleries.  And  even  these, 
to  the  man  who  does  not  make  {»ctures  his  study^  soon  tire. 
There  is  an  endless  repetition  of  the  same  subjects,  some  of  them 
disgusting  enou^,  and  others  lose  their  interest  whew  we  judge 
of  everything  by  comparison,  and  where  a  few  transcendent  works 
shine  everything  else  into  the  shade ;  -so  that,  at  last,  you  pass 
over  scores  of  pictures  which  are  mere  mediocrity,  or,  periiap% 
somewhat  abof  e  mediocrity,  and  fix  upon  here  and  there  one  at 
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.  alone  worthy  of  notice.  In  this  way  you  get  weaiy  in  running 
over  BuccessiTe  galleries,  for  the  sake  of  SKjing  or  knowing  that 
you  have  seen  diem,  and  especially  to  be  sure  that  nothing  of 
transcendent  merit  has  escaped  you.  But  there  is  such  a  propor- 
tion of  superior  works,  that,. with  all  the  weariness  of  routine  in 
going  from  palace  to  palace,  he  must  be  Toid  of  taste  who  does 
not  enjoy  much  pleasure  in  visiting  the  paintings  of  Rome.  It 
would  be  much  heiter  for  the  stranger,  certainly,  if  these  superior 
paintings  were  selected  from  the  mass,  although  it  might  not  be 

^  equally  showy  and  reputable  for  the  owner.  The  papid  gallery 
at  the  Vatican,  however,  is  formed  on  this  principle,  and  in  no« 
thing  did  I  notice  the  prevalence  of  good  taste  more  than  in  this. 
Instead  of  a  wilderness  of  pictures,  that  might  hare  been  expected 
in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  Italian  taste,  we  find  a  gallery 
comparatively  small,  but  filled  wit)i  the  sublimest  achievements  of 
the  pencil.  No  bonder  that  this  gallery  is  crowded  every  day 
that  it  is  open ;  no  wonder  that  the  spectators,  absorbed  in  the  ex- 
hibitions before  them,  are  constantly  asking  pardon  for  treading 
upon  each  other's  toes  or  intercepting  each  other's  views. 

The  pope  has  another  splendid  palace  on  the  Quirinal  Hill, 
which  has  also  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures,  but  far  less  select  than 
those  of  the  Vatican,  and  also  a  suite  of  state  apartments  very 
well  furnished.  Some  of  the  other  palaces  are  the  Palazzo 
Rospigliosij  which  contains  a  number  of  easel  pictures,  and  the 
Aurora  of  Guido  in  fresco,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  fresco  in 
Rome,  the  Palazzo  Borghese^  the  Palazzo  Sciarra^  Palazzo 
DoriOf  Palazzo  Corsini^  all  rich  in  pictures  by  the  first  masters^ 
such  as  Raphael,  Guido,  Rubens,  Titian,  Annibal  Caracci,  Do^ 

'  menichipo,  Caravagio,  Poussin  both  Gaspftro  and  Nicolas,  Girelio 
Romano,  Carlo  Dolci,  Claude,  Salvator  Rosa,  Guercino,  Corre- 
gio,  Lanfranco,  Albano,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  host  of  others. . 
After  a  little  study,  the  attentive  spectator  gets  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  difierent  styles  and  difierent  schools  of  painters,  that 
he  can  readily  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other ;  and  much  of 
the  interest  consists  in  the  comparisons  that  are  instituted  between 
those.  Emotions,  especially  if  they  are  strong,  must,  after  a 
little,  have  a  truce ;  but,  after  these  subside,  from  satiety  or  weari- 
ness, the  power  of  comparing,  discriminating,  and  judging  re- 
mainst  and  bears  you  onward  for  hours,  when  only  an  occasional 
and  superior  picture  can  call  into  transient  action  the  languid  and 
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exhausted  emotions.    In  this  way  day  after  day  is  spent  in  tho 
picture-galleries  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  classes  of  works  of  art  in  Rome  aro 
die  frescoes,  and  among  these  die  halls  in  the  Vatican  palace, 
called  the  Stanze  of  Raphael,  stand  prominent;  nay,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  not  only  not  in  Rome  merely,  but  not  itt  the  world, 
can  there  be  found  their  equals,  considering  their  extent,  their 
composition,  their  colouring,  and  general  execution.    These  halls 
are  four  in  number.     One  is  called  the  Hall  of  Constantino,  be* 
cause  in  it  are  exhibited  the  principal  historic  events  of  that 
emperor's  life,  such  as  his  vision  of  the  cross,  his  battle  with  his 
rival  Maxendus,  his  bapdsm,  &:c.    The  second  is  the  Hall  of 
Heliodorus,  so  called  because  the  principal  picture  represents  the 
vanquisbment  of  this  Syrian  general  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
by  two  angels,  &;c.,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  second 
book  ct  the  Maccabees.    IBere,  also,  is  the  miracle  of  Bolsena, 
which  is  no  uncommon  subject  for  the  ardst  in  Italy.     It  is  a 
pictorial  represefitadon  of  what  is  declared,  among  other  well 
mUhenticated  Roman  fables,  to  be  a  fact,  viz.,  that  a  priest  who 
had  his  doubts  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstandadon  was  con- 
vinced, in  celebrating  the  mass,  by  the  dropping  of  fresh  blood 
from  the  wafer.    Against  such  proof  there  is»  of  course,  no  argu- 
ment.   The  third  hall  is  the  School  of  Athens^  so  called  because 
the  ardst,  with  admirable  skill,  has  brought  out,  in  all  their  appro- 
priate personal,  professional,  and  reladve  characterisdcs,  all  the 
principal  philosophen,  poets,  artists,  and  other  authora  of  Greece. 
This  is  a  most  splendid  affair,  and  worth,  for  its  historical  asso- 
ciadons  and  biographical  deUnealions,  weeks  of  study.    The  Hall 
of  the  Conflagradon  is  the  last,  and  is  named  from  the  principal 
picture,  which  is  a  representadon  of  a  fire  near  the  Vadcan,  which 
octurred  in  the  pontificate  of  Leo  IV.    These  paindngs,  how- 
ever, are  beginning  to  fade,  and  where  is  the  modem  ardst  that 
will  have  the  courage  ^to  restore  them  ? 

Mosaic  work  is  much  wrought  in  Rome.  Allusion  has  ahready 
been  made  to  this  subject  in  describing  St.  Peter's.  The  princi- 
pal manufactory  of  this  kind  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  and 
conducted  in  some  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  Vadcan.  The  • 
shading  is  by  small  pieces  of  glass,  coloured  in  all  the  disdnguish- 
aMe  variedes  of  shade,  and  there  are  many  more  than  might  at 
£nt  be  imagined.  We  visited  the  establishment,  and  saw  the 
28 
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process  and  all  the  materials.  The  coloured  glass  was  all 
arranged  in  a  prescribed  order,  according  to  the  colours  and  rari- 
eties,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  different  shades.  Some 
of  these  pieces  are  extremely  small :  to  form  a  picture,  they  are 
all  set  in  a  case  prepared  according  tg  the  size  of  the  picture,  and 
over  which  is  spread  a  composition  of  marble  dust,  fine  sand, 
gum,  oil,  and  the  white  of  eggs,  which,  being  at  first  soft,  receives 
readily  the  selected  particles  that  are  inserted  to  form  the  shades 
of  the  picture ;  it  grows  harder,  however,  by  time ;  and,  when  the 
picture  is  finished  and  sufficiently  iiklurated,  it  is  polished,  and 
thus  a  picture  is  transferred  from  the  surface  of  the  flexible  and 
fading  canvass  to  a  substance  as  hard  as  marble,  and  as  durable 
as  the  imperishable  materials  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  as  fade* 
less  as  it  is  durable.  It  is  the  transferring  of  a  picture  to  the  very 
substance  of  a  manufactured  article,  like  tapestry ;  but  while  the 
latter  fades  and  decays,  the  former  endures  and  resists  the  assaults 
of  tune.  Like  tapestry,  however,  it  is  a  slow  and  costly  process : 
some  of  these  mosaic  pictures  cost  several  years  of  labour.  One 
picture  was  shovm  us  which  employed  twelve  men  eight  years* 
All  that  is  wanting  as  an  artist,  or,  more  properly,  a  manufacturer 
in  this  department,  is  a  little  experience,  a  mechanical  exactness 
of  habit,  and,  as  the.  phrenologists  would  say,  a  good  develop* 
mem  of  the  organ  of  colour. 

There  are  also  many  private  manufactories  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially in  ornamental  mosaics,  such  as  broaches,  pins,  rings,  dec. 
This  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
Roman  citizens ;  and  the  United  States  contribute  not  a  littl^  in 
this  way  to  support  modem  Rome. 

^  There  are  only  three  departments  or  avocations,*'  said  one  of 
the  citizens  to  me,  '*  that  a  man  can  pursue  with  any  advantage 
in  this  city.**  **  And  what  are  they  ?"  **  The  fine  arts,  the  law, 
and  the  priesthood,''  was  the  answer.  The  priests  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  pampered  and  best  fed  class  at  Rome.  Their 
full  fresh  faces  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  portion  of 
the  population.  As  to  the  law,  I  doubt  whether  it  is  a  very  wide 
or  profitable  field  for  the  aspirant  to  fame  or  wealth.  For  public 
*  offices  in  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  a  man  stands  the 
best  chance,  I  should  judge,  by  being  a  priest.  Omitting  those  of 
Tuscany,  the  Italian  courts  are  generally  with  closed  doors ,  and 
there  is  no  public  advocacy,  for  all  the  pleadings  are  in  writing. 
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of  wUch  several  copies  are  to  be  made  out,  making  a  greal  unoiuil 
of  manual  labour;  and,  to  become  qualified  to  practise,  it  is  re* 
quired  that  the  candidate  studf  eight  years,  four  in  the  profes* 
si<mal  school,  and  four  with  a  practising  lawyer.  The  Roman 
bar,  however,  is  said  to  be  very  respectable,  and  many  of  the  pro* 
fessisn  are  raised  to  the  first  Iranours  in  the  state. 

There  are  a  number  of  T^y  respectaUe  libraries  at  Rome,  the 
most  splendid  of  which,  however,  is  that  of  the  Vatican.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  number  of  books  in  this  library,  nor 
could  I  form  much  of  an  idea  from  passing  through  it,  as  many 
of  the  presses  containing  books  are  closed  by  doors.  The  menu* 
scripts,  however,  are  said  to  be  forty  thousand,  and  many  of  them 
very  valuable.  Among  them  are  several  adorned  with  beautifiii 
miniatures,  as  was  the  custom  in  the  middle  ages.  Of  these  is  a 
Virgil,  written  in  the  sixth  century,  with  miniatures  of  ^neas  and 
his  companions,  and  the  Latians,  in  their  own  appropriate  dresses ; 
also  a  Terence  of  the  same  century,  and  a  Greek  Bible,  also  of  the 
same  age,  written  in  capital  letters ;  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  golden 
letters.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  even  the 
most  interesting.  These  manuscripts  are  in  a  part  of  the  library 
you  first  enter,  and  which  is  at  right  angles  with  the  principal 
gallery.  This  latter  is  neariy  a  thousand  feet  long,  and  the 
whole  is  beautifully  finished,  and  adorned  with  frescoes,  vases, 
candelabra,  busts,  porphyry  columns,  &c.,  making  a  suite  of  splen* 
did  apartments.* 

In  the  convent  of  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  on  Mmerva  is  the 
Casanateuse  library,  better  for  printed  books  than  that  of  the  Vat* 
ican ;  and  at  the  Augustine  church  another. 

Of  all  the  institutions  of  Rome,  perhaps  no  one  of  so  simple  and 
definite  a  character  was  ever  better  planned  in  theory,  or  was 
ever  more  efficient  in  practice,  than  the  Propi^ianda.  This  in* 
stitution,  the  objett  of  which  was,  as  its  name  imports,  to  props* 
gate  the  papal  faith  throughout  the  worM,  was  established  by 
Gregory  XV.  At  its  first  institution  it  had  not  a  college,  as  it 
now  has,  and  which  now,  in  fact,  constitutes  its  principal  strength. 
The  Propaganda,  in  order  to  have  the  suitable  agents  innhe  field 
to  direct  the  operations  of  the  society,  appointed  bishops,  aich- 

*  BMidet  Uia  looou  aliMdj  menttoMd,  Uiara  are  oC^en  in  tte  Vttkaa  eootainiiis 
tny8iU|»  and  fvioat  odim  too  mmiaroiu  to  OMotioB. 
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bishopft,  apostolical  misBionarieB,  and  apostolical  vicars  for  t&e 
different  parts  of  the  world;  for  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  Central  Asia, 
the  Indies,  China,  those  parts  of  Europe  that  had  become  Prot* 
estant,  and  the  United  States  of  America.    Having  thus  marked 
out  the  field,  and  giren  to  each  his  definite  work,  prefects,  curates, 
and  subordinate  missionaries  were  s^ nt,  as  they  were  needed,  to 
fill  up  the  work.    These  missionaries  were  generally  selected 
from  the  secylar  clergy,  that  is,  those  who  had  taken  no  monastic 
▼ows.    They  were  enjoined  not  to  intermeddle  with  secular  or 
political  affairs.    The  higher  grades,  howeter,  did  not  hesitate  to 
intermeddle  with  politics  and  goremment.    Indeed,  this- seemed 
to  be  a  part  of  their  office  and  duties.    As  they  were  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  were  skilled  in  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  age,  they  insinuated  themselves  as  teachers  and  officers  of 
government,  and  thus  gained  an  influence  wherever  they  coukl, 
and  became,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  correspondence  with  Rome, 
.the  medium  of  conmiunication  with  the  Catholic  court,  and,  indi- 
rectly, with  other  courts,  on  all  matters,  political,  religious,  scien- 
tific, geographical,  or  historical,  on  which  information  was  desired. 
For  this  purpose,'and  also  to  aid  in  the  transmission  of  funds  and 
all  things  else  necessary  to  keep  the  entire  system  in  (^rationy 
agents  or  purveyors  were  stationed  at  different  points  and  at  con- 
venient distances  in  every  part  of  the  extended  work.    These 
were  engaged  exclusively  in  the  secular  part  of  the  grand  system. 
Thus,  with  their  agents,  high  and  low,  secular  and  spiritual,  all 
acting  under  one  head  and  for  one  purpose,  they  became  the  spies 
of  the  wprld,  and  the  whole  meted  earth  became  subject  to  the 
espionage  of  the  Roman  court.    No  wonder  Napoleon  was  struck 
with  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  this  institution.    No  won- 
der he  thought  it  would  prove  a  good  instrument  in  his  hands  to 
carry  on  his  great  purposes  of  universal  domination !    *^  Certain 
it  is,"  says  Carlo  Botta,  ^'  Napoleon  delighted  in  nothing  more 
than  in  the  Propaganda.*'    In  the  prosecution  of  its  prime  object, 
schools  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  woiid,  viz.,  three 
in  Egypt,  four  in  Dlyria,  two  in  Albania,  two  in  Transylvania,  one 
at  Constantinople,  together  with  numerous  others  in  Uie  Protest- 
ant countries  of  Europe,  all  supported  by  the  Propaganda.    In 
addition  to  this,  the  different  monastic  orders,  although  they  had 
schools  and  colleges,  and  raised  up  missionaries  of  their  own,  yet 
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tfiey  were  all*  made  subject  to  the  Propaganda,  and  receiTod  from 
them  direction  as  to  the  place  where  and  the  manner  how  they 
ahonld  diapose  of  their  labours.  And  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  concentrate  and  enlarge  the  influence  of  the  institution,  a  pa* 
rent  college,  called  the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  was  established 
by  Urban  VIII.,  in  which  were  educated  natives  of  all  the  different 
countries  for  missionaries,  the  Roman  church  wisely  judging  tl^at, 
if  they  could  get  natires  of  the  respective  countries  thoroughly  in- 
itialed into  her  doctrines  and  policy,  an  initiation  that  could  be  ob- 
tained nowhere  else  so  well  as  at  Rome,  these  would  make  the 
most  successful  instruments  of  proselytism  among  their  own 
friends  and  countrymen.  These  youths  were,  of  course,  selected 
and  sent  to  Rome  by  the  apostolical  supenisors  who  were  al- 
ready in  the  field,  and  were  exactly  fitted  to  make  those  selec- 
tions which  would  b^st  senre  their  purpose.  Was  there  ever  a 
system  better  planned  or  more  efficiently  oiganized  than  this  ? 
especially  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  numerous  agents 
among  the  hosts  of  supernumerary  ecclesiastics  which  the  Church 
had  at  her  command ;  agents  which  were  bound  to  home  by  no 
family  ties ;  encumbered,  for  the  most  part,  by  no  pecuniary.claims 
except  their  own  present  personal  wants ;  forbidden  by  their  mo* 
nastic  tows,  in  many  instances,  to  accumulate  wealth ;  and  pre- 
pared, by  the  most  perfect  system  of  training,  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing for  their  object^  This  will  aocount  for  the  small  e^qpense 
by  which  the  whole  machinery  was  kept  in  operation ;  for  it  is 
said  their  annual  income,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  prosperity, 
was  but  about  tbirty^three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety<«8iz 
crowns^ 

But  the  g^ory  and  power  of  the  Propaganda  are  in  a  great  meas- 
ure fUlen.  Its  revenues  had  been  derived  from  banks,  from  trib* 
utes  paid  by  Naples  and  Venice,  and  by  various  religious  orders, 
and  by  fees  paid  by  each  newly-elected  cardinal^  These  soufces, 
by  the  wars  of  the  French  and  the  revohitions  in  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  were  mostly  dried  up»  and  in  the  convulsions  and 
tumults  of  1800  the  Propaganda  palace  iUelf  was  destroyed,  and 
the  operations  of  the  society  ceased^  Its  archives  were  carried  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  at  one  time  seriously  determined  to  carry  thither 
the  oriental  types, which  comprehended  the  characters  of  twenty^ 
tlupee  of  the  eastern  4anguages.  This  was  preventedi  however4»by 
«8  Tt 
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the  earnest  remoiuitrance  of  Degerando,  one  of  the  coMuUa  oi 
administratiye  council  who  had  been  appointed  to  manage  the 
goTemment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  Napoleon,  dated  at 
Vienna,  May  17,  1810.  This  was  the  decree  which  annexed 
Rome  to  his  empire,  and  provided  for  its  govemment  as  an  impe- 
rial city.  It  was  through  the  representations  of  this  same  Dege- 
rando  that  Napoleon  became  interested  in  the  Propaganda,  and 
promised  to  endow  it  from  the  imperial  treasury.  This,  however, 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  by  his  great  military  operations, 
which  finally  ended  in  his  overthrow.  T|^  Propaganda,  therefore, 
is  now  comparatively  poor.  Still  it '  does  something ;  and  the 
^college,  especially,  is  kept  in  operation,  and  in  it  missionaries 
are  now  trained  for  the  United  States  and  for  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  because  the  Propaganda  has  become  so  enfeebled, 
doubtless,  that  the  Leopold  foundation  has  been  established  in 
Anstria  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  die  funds  for  missionary  pur- 
poses. With  this  aid,itnd  with  the  same  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, and  the  same  agents,  in  part  at  least,  to  help  on  the  work, 
the  Propaganda  may  yet  become  the  still,  but  certain  and  powerful 
instrumentaUty  for  spreading  Romanism  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
From  this  should  not  Protestants  learn  a  lesson  of  zeal,  of  self> 
denial,  of  efficient  organization,  and  regions  enterprise  ?  At  least, 
should  they  not  be  on  their  guard  against  the  influences  that  are 
in  operation  at  their  own  doors,  and  which*  threaten  to  encroach 
upon  their  own  communities  !  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  papal 
power  as  the  measure  of  the  strength  of  the  Catholic  qhurch;  but 
this  is  erroneous.  True,  the  pppe,  as^  a  temporal  prince,  is  fiEdlen ; 
his  voice  is  not  heeded  in  the  courts  of  nations ;  his  anathemas 
have  lost  their  power.  The  last  bull  of  excommunication  that  was 
ever  fulminated  frt>m  the  th»me  of  the  pontiff  was  that  against 
Napoleon,  by  Pius  YIL,  in  1809,  and  a  quenched  thundexbolt 
it  was,  a  hrutum  fidmen.  Pius  Atm^^f  virtually  recalled  it  while 
in  his  captivity  at  Savona.  And  popes  have  now  learned,  doubt- 
less, that  neither  by  their  intrigues  in  courts  nor  by  their  spiritual 
anathemas,  much  less  by  their  secular  power,  vriil  they  be  able 
hereafter  to  retain  their  former  influence.  But  this  may  drive 
them,  nay,  has  driven  them,  to  other  means ;  the  only  means  in 
which  they  can  have  any  hope  of  ultimate  Success.  They  have 
taken,  I  cannot  say  the  ground  of  fair  argument,  because  it  is  a 
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groand  of  concealment  abroad,  and  of  exclufliye^cess  to  the  minds 
of  their  people  in  Catholic  countries ;  yet  it  is  in  some  sense  the 
ground  of  argument,  and  by  education  and  direct  moral  and  re- 
ligious influence  they  now  hope  to  succeed.  Here  they  will  find 
the  Propaganda  of  immense  service  to  them  still ;  nay,  of  more 
sendee  than  ever.  It  is  from  this  source  that  our  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  are  chiefly  furnished  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  now  in  the  college  of  the  Propaganda  young  m^n  from 
the  United  States  preparing  themselves  to  return  and  labour  for 
the  cause  of  his  holiness  among  us. 

We  visited  repeatedly,  while  in  Rome,  the  Jews'  Quarter,  be- 
cause in  that  direction  are  some  of  the  finest  ruins  of  the  city,  and 
once  we  visited  the  synagogue  on  one  of  their  great  occasions,  viz., 
the  Passover.  The  Jews  amount  to  four  or  five  thousand,  and  are 
closely  crowded  up  in  a  portion  of  the  tovm  south  of  the  ancient 
Campus  Martius,  which  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  city, 
tad  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  called  Ghetto^  because 
ghet  is  the  term  used  to  express  their  act  of  divorcing  their  wives 
according  to  \he  Hebrew  law,  Deut.  xxiv.,  1.  This  is  separated 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  city  by  walls  and  gates,  so  that  at  night 
they  are  shut  into  their  own  quarters.  They  appear  to  be  a  poor 
degraded  caste.  Their  portion  of  the  city  is  excessively  filthy  and 
crowded,  and  the  poor  sons  of  Abraham  look  like  the  outcasts  of 
creation.  Indeed,  they  seem  here  to  labour  under  greater  disabili- 
ties than  in  any  other  part  of  Italy.  In  Tuscany  they  have  much 
more  liberty,  and  many  of  them  are  landholders  and  merchants. 
In  that  duchy  it  is  said  there  are  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  Jews. 
I  know  not,  in  fact,  that  they  are  confined  to  their  ghettoes  in  any 
Italian  city  except  Rome. 

Their  synagogue  was  large,  and  divided  into  three  or  four 
rooms  below,  and  as  many  above ;  their  women  worshipping  by 
themselves.  A  priest  officiated  in  each  room  in  a  kind  of  pul- 
pit, and  the  service  seemed  to  consist  in  chanting  certain  portions 
from  the  Old  Testament.  On  one  side  was  the  most  holy  place : 
here  no  Gentile  must  approach.  I  undesignedly  gave  great 
ofience  by  standing  too  near,  and  leaning  upon  some  of  the  forms 
or  cabinets  connected  with  the  sanctum  sanctorum.  The  wor- 
ship was  the  most  clamorous,  the  most  irreverent  and  disgust- 
ing of  anything  I  had  ever  seen  bearing  the  name.    They  would 
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Bay  over  their  png^ers  with  the  greatest  haste  and  carelessness^ 
and,  when  they  had  got  through,  immediately  turn  to  each  other 
and  commence  talking  quite  loud  about  their  worldly  business. 
You  would  have  thought  you  were  in  a  market  ra^er  than  a 
place  of  worship.  The  money-changers  and  the  pigeon-dealers 
had  ndt  their  tables  and  merchandise  in  the  house,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  seemed  to  defile  the  temple  with  their  secular  busi* 
ness  as  much  as  in  the  days  of  Christ.  They  were  bcnsterous 
and  disagreeable ;  some  of  them  rery  filthy ;  their  children  en* 
gaged  in  play,  and  the  rooms,  with  all  this  motley  group,  rery 
much  crowded.  And  this  is  the  worship,  thought  I,  of  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Jews  who,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon, 
worshipped  Jehovah  in  such  order  and  beauty !  Truly,  ''  it  is 
written  my  house  shall  be  a  place  of  prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it 
a  den  of  thieves." 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  about  seventeen  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence; but  it  has  already  been  intimated  that  a  good  part  of  this  is 
comparatively  uninhabited,  a  field  of  desolate  ruins*  That  part 
of  the  ancient  city  which  was  the  last  to  be  included  in  the  walls, 
and  the  least  inhabited,  is  the  heart  of  the  modem  city.  It  is 
formed  from  a  bold  sweep  of  the  river,  first  to  the  right  and  then 
to  the  left,  leaving  a  rich  bow  of  land,.which  constituted  the  wheat* 
field  of  Tarquin,  from  which,  in  the  popular  tumult,  the  people 
carried  it  and  cast  it  into  the  river,  with  similar  feelings,  doubt* 
less,  with  those  by  which  our  patriots  cast  the  tea  into  Boston 
harbour.  The  island  in  the  Tiber  formed  by  the  wheat  still  re* 
mains,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  modem  city :  on  it  is  a  church, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Esculapius,  who  vis- 
ited the  island,  it  is  said,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and,  by  c<»ise- 
quence,  had  a  temple  erected  to  his  honour.  The  more  modem 
church  is  built,  in  part,  out  of  the  rains  of  the  temple,  and  the 
image  of  the  serpent  is  still  preserved.* 

Four  of  the  seven  ancient  bridges  now  span  the  Tiber,t  and  the 
ruins  of  the  other  three  remain ;  some  of  them,  however,  are  vis- 
ible only  at  low  water. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  hills  of  the  eternal  city  would  be 

*  Is  not  ihe  braxen  serpent  of  Moses  the  origin  of  this  hestben  fsble  f 
t  That  is,  leekoning  two  st  the  MkncL    This^  howwer,  giree  bat  tfane  entiM  ptsi^ 
MToes  Che  Tibtr. 
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the  last  to  be  changed,  and  yet  these  have  undergone  almost  as 
much  change  as  anything  else»  This  has  abready  been  noticed. 
But  who  would  expect  a  modem  tnU  ?  '*  What  hill  is  that  T  said 
I  to  our  cicerone,  as  I  stood  at  the  Protestant  burying-ground, 
and  saw  a  respectable  mount  standing  to  the  southwest,  with  a 
cross  upon  the  top  of  it.  Luigi  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if  he 
thought  that  a  very  unimportant  question.  ''That  is  modem, 
sir  !**  he  replied.  I  suppose  he  meant  that  there  were  no  antiqui* 
ties  upon  it;  but,  in  truth,  the  hill  itself,  compared  with  the 
**  seren  hills,"  is  modem.  It  seems  to  be  wholly  composed  of 
potsherds,  and  is  supposed  to  be  formed  of  the  refuse  of  the  pot- 
teries, which  was  carried  out  and  deposited  here.  It  is  nearly 
two  hundred  feet  in  height  and  six  hundred  in  circumference* 
Here  are  the  public  wine-vaults.  The  pieces  of  pottery  form 
such  a  loose  soil,  that  the  air  penetrates  it,  and  forms  a  noncon* 
ducting  medium  for  the  heat,  and  this  it  is  that  renders  this  hill 
so  suitable  for  wine  cellars.  In  Horace's  day,  I  suppose  this 
hill  was  only  in  process  of  formation,  otherwise  it  would  hare 
been  as  classic  as  his  old  Falerman  itself.  On  this  hill  they  have 
an  annual  festiyal,  not  unlike  the  ancient  Sattimaliaf  of  which, 
doubtless,  it  is  a  renmant. 

But  the  loTcliest  hill  now  in  Rome,  and  one  that  had  little 
ancient  celebrity,  and  was  by  no  means  ranked  with  the  seven,  is 
the  Pincian  HiU.  It  is  situated  in  quite  the  north  part  of  the 
dty,  and  is  ascended  by  a  zigzag  road  from  the  Piazza  del  Popo^ 
lo :  the  ascent  is  made  easy,  and  is  beautifully  ornamented,  pre- 
senting new  views  and  new  beauties  at  every  turn.  When  you 
reach  the  summit  you  have  a  commanding  view  of  the  town,  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  of  the  distant  mountains,  not  ex- 
cepting  old  Soracte  himself,  who  had  on  when  we  saw  him,  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace,  his  mantle  of  snow.  Here  are  gardens,  and 
planted  avenues,  and  caftSf  and  other  edifices ;  above  all,  as  the 
crownmg  stracture  of  the  mount  and  the  most  prominent  object 
in  the  city,  the  French  Academia  delle  belle  Arti^  where  the  fine 
arte  are  taught.  For  the  ornaments  of  this  hill,  as  well  as  for  the 
academy  itself,  Rome  and  the  world  are  indebted  to  the  FiencL 
It  is,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  the  most  be^autiful  promenade  I  saw 
in  Europe. 

The  most  splendid  entry  into  Rome  is  at  the  foot  of  this  hil^ 
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whether  we  coneider  the  gate  itself,  with  its  proximate  edifices,  or 
the  magnificent  piazza  immediately  within  the  gate.  One  part  of 
this  piazza  is  an  oval,  adorned  with  fountains,  statuary,  and  an 
obelisk.  Here  the  city  is  narrow,  and  spreads  out  from  this  point 
in  a  fanlike  form,  giving  rise  to  three  streets  that,  starting  firom 
this  common  point,  run  out  in  angles  of  such  dirergency  as  to  in- 
clude within  their  area  most  of  the  city.  The  central  street  is 
the  CoFso,  which  is  the  grand  thoroughfare,  losing  itself  near  the 
foot  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at  the  south:  here,  every  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  especially  on  Sundays,  you  meet  all  the  noblesse 
and  fashion  of  Rome.  The  left  street  is  the  Strada  del  BabuinOf 
which  courses  along  at  the  base  of  the  Pincian  Hill  to  the  noble 
Piazza  di  Spagnoy  which  is  the  principal  resort  of  the  English 
and  Americans,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  most  courtly  and  fashionable 
part  of  the  city.    * 

Just  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo  is  the  elegant  drive  to  the  jBor« 
ghese  Villa.  These  grounds  are  most  delightliil.  The  park  is 
three  miles  in  circumference,  and  adorned  with  avenues  and  fount* 
ains^  The  villa  itself  contains  paintings  and  ancient  sculpture. 
But  the  richest  villa  in  ancient  sculpture  and  statuary  is  the  ViUa 
Albani.  It  contains  a  splendid  collection  from  Adrian^s  VUla 
and  elsewhere ;  and  the  edifice,  with  the  adjoining  grounds  and 
structures,  display  great  classical  taste.  But  time  would  fail  me 
to  speak  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  and  about  Rome.  I  am  con« 
Bcious  that,  for  my  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  my  readers,  I  ought 
to  leave  this  interesting  city ;  leave  it  with  a  thousand  objects  un 
described  which  are  worth  the  notice  of  the  traveller,  but  which 
would  appear  dry  in  the  details  of  description.  I  cannot  do  »o^ 
however,  without  first  giving  a  description  of  a  visit  to  Adrian's 
Villa,  which  will  be  found  in  the  following  letter 

To  O.  p.  DlNtwiy,  Etq. 

Rohm,  April  90,  ISae. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 
I  have  been  long  looking  for  a  letter  from  you,  but  I  find  my 
self  disappointed.    Indeed,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  that  I  have 
heard  so  little  from  my  friends  since  I  left  America.    I  can  ez« 
cuse  diem,  however,  on  the  ground  of  their  various  duties ;  and, 
diat  I  may  not  detain  them  too  Jong  by  my  complaints,  I  waive 
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farther  reflections  of  this  kind,  and  hasten  to  giTO  you  an  account 
of  a  late  Tisit  to  TiToii. 

TiToli,  as  you  know,  is  the  ancient  Tiber,  a  town  oelebntfed  in 
ancient  Roman  history  as  a  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  both  for  pleasure  and  for  health.  Its  situation  upon  a 
mountain,  overlooking  the  Campagna  Romana,  and  commanding, 
in  the  distance,  the  view  of  the  capital  itself--Ae  distance  being 
about  eighteen  miles  from  (he  great  city— the  healthiness  of  the 
position,  and  especially  the  wildness,  beauty,  and  romance  thrown 
around  the  scene  by  the  river  Anio,  in  its  shooting,  racing  cata* 
ract  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  all  rendered  it  a  faTOurite  ap- 
pendage of  Rome.  This,  therefore,  was  the  resort  of  men  of  le^ 
ters,  both  for  the  sake  of  retirement'  and  the  inspiration  of  the 
scene ;  it  was  the  resort  of  men  of  wealth  and  of  pleasure,  for  a 
pleasurable  country  residence  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  and,  finaUy, 
the  resort  of  the  enq)eror  himself  for  the  display  of  taste  and  of 
princely  magnificence.  All  its  glory  has  not  departed  even  in 
these  latter  days,  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  characteristics 
are  imprinted  by  the  God  of  nature  himself  upon  the  scenery  of 
the  place ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,,  its  historic  assoctitions,  and 
the  splendid  ruins  in  its  neighbourhood,  shed  otot  its  fallen  great- 
ness a  lingering,  melancholy  light,  mellowed  by  time  and  hal* 
lowed  by  classical  recollections. 

We  left  Rome  by  the  Porta  Santo  Lorenzo^  April  18.  The 
present  road  is  mostly  on  the  same  route  with  the  ancient  Ttter- 
nian  Way^  the  old  pavements  of  which  are,  in  some  places,  still 
visible.  The  first  object  of  special  interest  which  struck  our  at- 
tention was  the  Logo  de  TartariytL  snuill  body  of  water,  that 
derives  its  name  from  the  peculiar  property  which  the  water  has 
of  depositing  tartaieous  and  calcareous  matter,  and  of  petrifying 
vegetables  uid  other  substances  that  come  in  contact  vnth  it* 
The  lake  is  now  small,  but  the  tmnks  around  bear  indication  of 
its  having  formerly  been  much  larger.  Almost  all.the  substances, 
for  a  great  distance  around,  are  in  a  state  of  petrifaction,  of  the 
kind  called  travertina,  the  same  material  with  that  of  which  the 
temples  of  Paestum  are  constructed.  This  stone  seems  to  be 
formed  not  only  by  a  petri&ction  of  vegetable  and  animal  substan- 
ces, but  also  firom  the  water  alone,  sometimes  in  large  masses, 
and  sometimes  in  smaller  portions,  not  unfirequently  putting  on 
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die  shape  of  stalactites,  with  a  small  perforation  through  the  eeiH 
tre»  as  if  the  formatioii  were  an  incrustation  around  a  stream  of 
water.  These  stalactites  shoot  out  in  every  poeaiUe  direction, 
and  produce  fragments  of  the  most  fantastic  forms ;  the  substance 
itself  is  that  of  a  very  hard  stone,  ^though,  in  some  cases,  as  po- 
rous as  a  honeycomb,  and  almost  bids  defiance  to  time.  This  it 
is  that  has  given  such  durability  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  Pestum, 
and  to  some  of  the  relics  of  ancient  Rome.  The  essential  ingre- 
dient of  the  formation  appears  to  be  lime.  The  substance  abounds 
in  this  region,  and  has  fornished  most  of  the  material  for  the  build- 
ing of  modem  Rome.  The  waten  of  the  TiTetone,  anciently 
<^Ued  the  Anio,  seem  to  haye  filled  this  region  with  this  stone; 
hence  one  would  suppose  that  the  waten  of  the  lake  and  those  of 
the  river  are  of  similar  properties. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  canal  of  the  SoUatara,  a  most 
singular  stream,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  float  a  small  boat,  of  a  whi- 
tish colour,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  insomuch  that 
the  air  for  quite  a  distance  round  is  strongly  affected  with  the 
odour,  and  the  soil  adjacent  is  likewise  fully  saturated  with  the 
same  substance.  The  stream  comes  firom  a  lake  about  a  mile 
from  the  road,  anciently  called  Aquae  Albuls,  from  the  whiteness 
of  the  waten.  That  this  lake  should,  for  twenty-five  or  thirty 
centuries,  continue  to  pour  out  such  a  current  of  sulphureous  wa- 
ter, is  a  surprising  fact  in  natural  history,  and  shows  that  the  ma- 
terial which  furnishes  the  solution  is  inexhaustible.  This  canal 
discharges  itself,  after  a  short  distance,  into  the  Anio,  below  which 
no  fishes  are  found  in  that  river,  although'they  abound  above  this 
juncture. 

*From  the  canal  we  proceeded  to  Tivoli,  winding  up  the  mount- 
ain by  a  new  road,  which,  within  a  few  years,  has  been  made  to 
facilitate  the  ascent.  The  view  over  the  Campagna  was  very 
good,  although  not  superior  to  many  othen ;  and  if  this  were  all, 
the  labour  of  the  ascent  would  not  be  recompensed.  But  the  wa- 
ter scenery  is  the  great  object  of  interest  at  Tivoli.  The  river 
Anio  is  precipitated  from  the  top  of  the  marble  mountain  on  which 
Tivoli  stands  into  the  valley  below.  Formerly  the  natural  courae 
of  the  river  down  the  mountain  side  was  by  a  cascade,  the  ruins 
of  which  only  remain.  The  action  of  the  water  uid  an  unusual 
inundation  broke  through  the  rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
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the  beauty  of  the  cataract,  at  the  same  time  it  carried  away  the 
bridge  over  the  river.  His  holiness,  however,  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
erty, has  repaired,  or,  rather,  restored  the  bridge,  and  renewed  the 
cascade.  He  has  cut  a  grotto  through  a  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
conducted  a  portion  of  the  river  through  a  double  submontane  arch, 
and  precipitfiited  it  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  our  guide  said, 
four  hundred  feet.  It  cannot,  however,  be  that  distance  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  fall,  although  the  entire  de- 
scent might  possibly  amount  to  that.  The  road  you  pass  is  cut  into 
the  side  of  the  mountain  directly  over  the  pitch  of  the  water ;  you 
then  wind  round  the  mountain,  which  encompasses  the  vale  like  a 
huge  amphitheatre,  into  which  the  water  descends ;  at  ejtryqaa^-' 
ter  of  which  you  get  a  new  aspect  of  the  cataract  and  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  When  a  quarter  round  you  have,  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  mouth  of  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  so  called,  which  was 
the  ancient  principal  channel  of  the  river,  where  it  shot  out  from 
under  natural  arches  of  maible  into  the  gulf  beneath ;  and  above, 
crowning  the  precipioe  on  the  side  of  the  town,  are  two  ancient 
temples ;  one  of  them  is  a  beautiful  temple  of  Vesta,  being  on  the 
side  seen  from  this  point,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation ;  the  other 
is  called  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  who  used  lo  inhabit  this  roman» 
tic  spot,  and  who  had  a  grotto  also  in  the  glen  below.  A  little  far- 
ther on  we  had  a  distant  prospect  of  Rome,  with  her  crowning 
dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Half  round  we  had  the  cataract  full  before 
us,  and  the  former  channel  of  the  river,  in  which  direction  a  por- 
tion of  the  water  still  passes ;  and  here,  also,  two  other  cascades 
are  brought  in  view,  less  extensive,  and  farther  to  the  west;  one 
against  the  town,  and  another  beyond.  These  are  also  formed  by 
conducting  the  waters  of  the  river  out  of  their  natural  channel. 
They  are  both  divided  into  several  branching  spouts  and  sporting 
cascades;  sometimes  partially  concealed,  and  then  bursting  out 
anew  with  increased  rapidity.  Indeed,  this  whole  circuit  exhibit- 
ed a  continued  and  an  ever*varying  scene  of  picturesque  beauty, 
in  some  instances  verging  upon  the  grand,  if  not  upon  the  sublime. 
Here,  too,  we  found  the  site  and  some  of  die  remains  of  what  is 
called  the  Villa  of  Horace ;  and  we  were  shown  an  ancient  mo- 
saic floor,  in  a  church  built  upon  the  site  of  his  house,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  floor  of  his  study.  Surely  the  poet  could 
hardly  have  selected  a  place  better  calculated  to  feed  his  poetic 
29  Uu 
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Tein,  and  kindle  up  the  spirit  of  song  in  his  soul,  than  this  en- 
chanting spot. 

On  returning,  we  descended  into  the  valley  by  a  zigzag  course, 
on  the  side  of  the  gulf,  between  the  present  principal  cascade  and 
the  old  bed  of  the  river.  The  path  is  cut  into  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  having  only  a  rustic  fence  oti  the  precipice  side  a 
good  part  of  the  way,  to  defend  the  traveller  from  accident ;  for 
here  a  misstep  would  precipitate  him  upon  rocks  hundreds  of 
feet  below.  Some  of  the  way,  however,  we  were  carried  within 
the  crust  of  the  mountain  through  grottoes  cut  for  the  purpose. 
Low  down,  we  left  the  direct  route  to  descend  a  winding  gallery 
to  the  grotto  of  the  Sibyl.  This  originally  constituted  a  third  leap 
of  the  river,  and  the  last  before  it  reached  the  vale  below.  Here 
enough  water  still  plays  to  lull  to  repose  the  mystic  goddess  in 
her  cataract  cell.  The  view  through  this  grotto  is  indescribably 
fine.  A  small  but  bright  opening  at  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto 
conducted  the  vision  through  and  onward^  until  it  rested,  in  the 
distance,  upon  the  large  cascade  at  the  west,  just  at  that  point 
where  the  falUng  torrent,  almost  dissolved  into  spray,  was  spanned 
by  a  rainbow !  To  conceive  of  this  with  any  aqpproximation  to- 
wards reality,  you  must  see  it.  It  cannot  be  described,  nor  ever 
transferred  to  canvass. 

We  commenced  our  ascent  on  the  other  side,  but  soon  left  our 
donkeys  (for,  steep  as  are  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  the  patli  was 
so  graduated  as  to  allow  of  this  mode  of  conveyance)  to  pass 
through  another  interior  gallery  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
lighted  by  frequent  windows,  to  visit  the  cave  or  grotto  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  with  much  difficulty,  however,  we  could  get  a  view 
of  it  over  the  piles  of  ruins  caused  by  the  inundation  above 
alluded  to.  When  the  whole  body  of  water  rushed  through  this 
cavern  the  exhibition  must  have  been  grand.  We  found  here  the 
labourers  of  the  pope  blasting  the  rocks,  and  artificially  restoring 
nature ! 

We  finally  reached  the  summit  on  the  side  of  the  temples  of 
Neptune  and  Vesta  already  alluded  to.  The  former  was  a  quad- 
rangle, constructed  of  the  travertina  marble,  some  of  the  pillars  ^ 
of  which  still  remain  in  the  walls  of  the  church,  into  which,  after 
the  manner  of  the  modem  Romans,  the  temple  has  been  con- 
verted.   The  temple  of  Vesta  is  near  by,  and  connected  by  an 
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\nncouth  modem  building  with  that  of  Neptune.  This  edifice  isi 
like  all  the  other  yestal  templesy  a  rotunda,  with  fine  fluted  col- 
umns of  the  composite  ordcx*  and  an  interior  pyramid,  within 
which,  doubtless,  the  restal  fires  were  kept ;  the  exterior  circle 
of  columns  weie  an  open  piazza,  forming  a  beautiful  enclosure, 
and  supporting  a  canopy  for  the  sancttwi  sanctorum  within. 
Some  of  4hese  columns  are  missing,  and  the  others  are  very  much 
defaced  by  time,  so  that  the  flutings  are,  in  some  cases,  scarcely 
visible,  although  the  material  was  of  the  hard  marble  or  travertina 
stone  already  mentioned.  Here  we  took  our  last  view  of  this 
romantic  scene,  on  the  like  of  which,  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  shall 
never  look  again.  Its  classical  associations,  its  ancient  ruins, 
its  romantic  grottoes,  its  varied  and  eitraordinary  cascades,  its  el- 
evated situati<Hi,  set  off  by  the  still  higher  mountains  that  close 
in  around  it,  all  unite  to  render  the  entire  exhibition  peculiarly 
interesting. 

After  dining  at  the  inn,  we  descended  the  mountain,  and  fin- 
ished the  day  among  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  about  one  half  mile  from  the  main  road.  This  villa,  as 
it  is  called,  must  have  been  almost  a  city,  for  it  had  theatres,  tem- 
ples, and  public  buildings  in  great  abundance.  It  must  have  been 
built  early  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  for  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  by  whom  it  was  designed  and  built,  died  in  117. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  collection  of  ruins  I  have  yet  seen.  I 
have,  indeed,  seen  individual  edifices  that  exceeded  any  one  of 
these;  but  their  number,  their  solitude,  and  their  variety  all  con- 
spire to  heighten  the  effect.  The  location  of  this  villa  was  ex- 
ceedingly well  chosen,  being  near  the  mountains,  and  on  a  gentle 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  country. 

The  design  of  the  excellent,  talented,  and  tasteful  emperor, 
who  laid  out  and  adorned  these  grounds,  seems  to  have  been  to 
unite,  in  one  single  collection,  many  of  the  most  intellectual  and 
classical  associations  of  Greece,  and  something,  also,  of  Egypt. 
Hence  he  had  the  vale  of  Tempo,  the  river  Peneus,  the  Elysian 
Fields,  the  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions,  and  the  like.  For 
edifices  he  had  what  he  called  the  Lyceum,  which,  in  Greece, 
was  the  school  of  Aristotle,  the  Academia  of  Plato,  the  Prytane^ 
um,  which  was  the  place  of  public  business  of  Athens,  the  Poecile 
of  the  Stoics,  and  the  Serapeon  of  Egypt,  &c.    The  Peneus  was 
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artificial^  being  a  portioD  of  the  water  of  the  Aoio  tnmedl  dawm 
the  mouDtain  in  a  different  direction  from  its  present  coorae,  and 
nade  to  pass  through  a  valley  thai  interrenea  between  the  Tilla 
and  the  monntain.  Of  this  riTer  there  <reiDainB  nothing  but  the 
Talley  through  which  it  ran,  and  a  very  small  rill  in  its  centre. 
The  Poecile  was  between  four  and  five  hnndred  feet  in  length, 
of  an  oblong  figure :  one  of  the  long  walls  only  remains^  formed 
principally  of  tufoywirh  occasional  layers  of  terra  oAta.  But  this 
lemnant  shows  what  a  magnificent  edifice  this  must  have  been^ 
especiaUy  as  it  was  entirely  fronted  by  a  spaciotts  portico,  foim* 
ing  a  stoCj  or  piazza  of  ample  dimensions,  like  that  in  Athena 
which  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Stoics^  in  which  sages  and  phi- 
losophers might  walk,  and  philosophize,  and  teach. 

In  this  villa  were  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library,  and  several 
splendid  temples,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen.  The  temples 
are  generally  arched  over  at  the  tops,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome^ 
and  frequently  have  chambers  and  other  apartments  adjoining  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  i»iests.  The  Temple  of  Scrapie,  a 
great  portion  of  whose  massy  walls  still  remain,  is  an  edifice  of 
this  kind.  Behind  the  niches  where  the  statues  of  the  gods  were 
placed  is  a  vacant  space,  which  seems  to  have  been  entered  by  a 
secret  passage  firom  the  top.  Here  it  is  sopposed  the  priests 
were  accustomed  to  conceal  themselves,  to  give  responses  in 
answer  to  those  who  consulted  the  oracles,  by  which  the  ignorant 
multitude  were  deceived  into  the  idea  that  the  voice  came  from 
the  god  himself.  From  this  temple  much  of  the  Egyptian  statu- 
ary which  now  adorns  the  galleries  at  Rome  was  taken.  In 
fact,  the  works  of  art,  and  especially  the  sculpture  taken  firom 
Adrian's  Villa,  have  enriched  more  than  one  ^llery,  and  more 
than  one  city  or  state,  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  an- 
tiquity. In  the  Temple  of  Venus  we  were  shown  the  very  niche 
from  which  the  celebrated  Vtnua  de  Medicis^  now  at  Florence, 
was  taken. 

In  addition  to  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there  were  two 
theatres  and  two  amphitheatres.  The  latter,  however,  are  more 
generally  supposed  to  be  naumachia^  or  places  for  the  ezhibitioa 
of  naval  combats  or  games ;  these  were  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
water  at  pleasure  for  this  purpose,  and  around  one  of  them  are 
hgiih  or  galleries,  still  standing,  where  the  spectators  were  placed 
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Id  behold  these  exhibitions;  and  underneath  th^M  logia  were 
ahopsy  still  in  a  state  of  fine  preserration,  where  they  sold  refi!esh> 
mentSy  dec. 

.  The  most  perfect  rooms  now  remaining  among  the  ruins  are  the 
Cento  CamereUe^  or  One  Hundred  Chambers^  as  they  are  called. 
They  were  the  military  barracks  or  lodges  of  the  Praetorian  guard. 
They  are  situated  on  the  side  of  a  declivity,  so  as,  by  the  addi* 
tional  help  of  a  trench  in  firont,  they  are,  on  Uiat  side,  entirely  open 
and  aboTe  ground,  while  the  top  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface. 
They  are  in  ranges  of  one,  two,  and  three  stories  in  different  parts, 
according  to  the  height  of  the  acclivity,  all  arched  over,  and  cot- 
ered  with  earth  at  the  top ;  and  the  rear  wall  made  double;  with 
an  intenrening  space,  to  prevent  the  dampness  from  penetrating. 
These  are  mostly  in  a  perfect  state,  and,  with  a  little  repairing, 
might  still  serve  for  their  original  purpose. 

The  most  extensive  edifice,  or  rather  range  of  edifices,  was  the 
imperial  palace,  many  parts  of  which  still  remain  but  partially  im- 
paired ;  here  were  the  royal  chambers,  the  saloons,  the  courts,  the 
corridors,  the  gardens,  the  baths,  and  even,  in  one  part,  the  prisons, 
all  grand  and  majestic,  though  in  ruins.  The  entire  suite  of  archi- 
tectural ruins  belonging  to  this  palace  must,  I  think,  cover  a  num- 
ber of  acres.  OnOyof  the  courts  has  a  subteiranean  corridor  quite 
round  it,  lighted  by  oblique  windows  slanting  outward  and  upward 
into  the  court ;  the  corridor  is  arched,  and  lined  with  a  coat  of 
stucco,  which  is  now  hard  as  marble.  But  I  must  not  dwell  up<m 
these  ruins  in  detail ;  they  are  too  numerous  and  extensive  to  be 
minutely  described.  The  villa,  it  is  said,  extended  over  three  miles 
in  length  by  one  in  breadth ;  and,  indeed,  what  less  could  we  ex- 
pect when  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  descent  to  the  infernal  regions, 
the  temples  of  the  principal  deities,  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
the  public  libraries,  theatres  and  amphitheatres,  and  the  imperial 
palace  and  gardens,  with  all  their  necessary  appendages,  were  to 
be  exhibited  in  connexion  ?  How  Adrian,  amid  all  his  other  duties 
and  studies,  could  find  time  to  plan  and  execute  tliis  work,  is  sur- 
prising, when  we  reflect  especially  that  he  spent  the  first  thirteen 
years  jout  of  the  twenty-one  of  his  reign  in  travelling  over  his  vast 
empire,  from  Spain  and  the  British  Isles  in  the  west  to  Asia  in 
Ike  east ;  and  that,  in  the  remaining  eight  years,  he  was  diligently 
engaged  in  his  private  studies,  in  making  laws,  and  in  managing 
2d 
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tke  afiairs  of  his  empire.  He  was,  indeedy  a  moat  eztraordiDaiy 
man,  both  in  physical  strength  and  in  intellectual  endowments, 
and,  I  might  add,  in  moral  virtues.  Hence,  in  wandering  among 
the  ruins  of  his  Tills,  the  associations  and  historical  reminiscences 
a£ford  a  much  greater  pleasure  than  when  contemplating  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  C«sars,  and  of  the  golden  house  of  Neio  on 
the  Palatine  Hill  in  Rome.  You  feel  that  you  are  treading  in  the 
steps  of  a  yirtuous  man,  as  well  as  of  an  illustrious  prince  and  a 
sage  philosopher.  As  you  pass  over  the  grounds  of  his  extended 
stOQf  you  say.  Here  he  walked  and  philosophized ;  and  at  the  li* 
braries,  here  he  pursued  his  literary  studies;  and  here,  at  the 
temples,  he  worshipped.  It  is  true,  he  was  not  a  Christian,  but 
he  became  farourable  to  Christianity.  He  put  an  end  to  the  per- 
secutions that  had  raged  against  it  under  former  emperors  ;  and  he 
thought  so  favourably  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  he  had  serious  thoughts, 
it  is  said,  of  admitting  him  among  the  number  of  the  gods  I 

Another  cireumstance  which  enhances  the  pleasure  of  contem* 
plating  these  ruins  is  the  solitude  that  prevails  around.  In  Rome 
you  find  crowding  around  the  desolations  of  antiquity  the  busy 
multitude  of  a  modem  race.  The  Pantheon  and  various  other 
ancient  edifices  are  modern  churches ;  the  Temple  of  Antoninus 
Pius  is  a  custom-house ;  the  Temple  of  Pallas  is  a  baker's  shop; 
and  the  ancient  Forum,  with  its  nodding  columns  and  crumbling 
temples,  is  a  market-place !  But  here  you  have  no  such  intrusions; 
solitude  reigns  over  these  ruins ;  not  even  the  farmer  with  his 
plough,  nor  the  gardener  with  his  spade,  is  allowed  to  break  in 
upon  the  wiMness  and  solitude  of  the  scene.  Hie  vrild  chamois 
may  feed  here,  and  "  the  fox  may  dig  his  hole  unscared."  Forest 
trees  have  sprang  up  in  every  direction,  overhanging  the  ruins  and 
giving  additional  gloom  to  Uie  picture.  Nothing  served  more  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  a  vivid  conception  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
ruins  than  the  sight  of  a  stately  pine,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  diameter,  growing  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
imperial  palace.  Others  of  the  same  character  are  seen  in  diffeiw 
e&t- parts  of  the  ground.  But  the  tree  that  best  chimes  in  with  the 
genius  of  the  place,  and  which  is  very  abundant  here,  is  the  tall 
perennial  cypress.  They  shoot  up  in  gloomy  majesty  in  different 
pans  of  these  grounds,  like  silent  sentinels  keeping  their  watch 
over  the  consecrated  ruins. 
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We  hun^  around  these  relics  of  former  grandeur  until  sunset ; 
the  shadows  of  the  broken  arches  were  deepened,  the  hoUow  winds 
moaned  through  the  trees  ;  the  sensations  of  this  hour  were  inde 
scribable ;  it  was  the  deepening  of  feelings  that  had  long  been  gath- 
ering strength,  as  I  had  for  months  been  holding  communion  with 
the  ages  of  antiquity,  and  had  become  more  and  more  assimilated 
into  the  spirit  of  these  associations.  The  musings  of  that  hour 
were  a  kind  of  enchantment,  and  made  me  almost  wish  for  some 
lodge  in  this  **  lone  wilderness,''  this  extended  contiguity  of  ruins, 
where,  undisturbed,  I  might  muse  upon  the  fading  glories  of  a 
changing  and  a  transitory  world.  The  last  of  the  company,  and 
with  much  reluctance,  I  at  length,  as  the  shades  came  on,  broke 
away  from  the  attractions,  leaviog  the  sighing  winds  to  chant, 
through  another  night,  as  they  have  done  through  the  successive 
nights  of  by-gone  centuries,  the  melancholy  dirge  of  Adrian^s 
ViUa  in  Ruins. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  yours  in  affection, 

W.  FisK. 

We  spent  oar  time  in  Rome  most  pleasantly,  and  formed,  while 
there,  many  interesting  acquaintances  with  our  own  countrymen 
as  well  as  others.  The  visiters  from  the  United  States  to  Rome 
are  growing  more  numerous  every  year.  The  present  year  there 
have  been  two  or  three  hundred.  Fifty  American  ladies,  I  was 
informed  by  our  consul,  were  in  the  city  during  Passion  Week. 
Very  soon  after  the  close  of  those  ceremonies,  however,  the  city 
was  comparatively  deserted.  A  part  lingered  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  in  hope  of  seeing  the  illumination ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  that  was  postponed,  almost  all  were  moving.  We  lingered 
a  while  to  finish  out  our  sight-seeing,  and  then  followed  the  other 
birds  of  passage,  who  were  hastening  to  a  more  northern  climate 
to  escape  the  heat  and  malaria  ot  Central  Italy. 
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Six  Americans  of  us,  in  one  berlin,  drawn  by  four  mules,  with 
a  postilion  more  mulish  than  the  mules  themselves,  left  Rome  iot 
Florence,  April  25th.  Our  yeturino  was  passionate  and  obstinate ; 
his  mules  were  slow,  so  that,  to  accomplish  but  little  in  one 
day,  we  had  to  rise  early  and  travel  late.  The  distance  from 
Rome  to  Florence  by  the  Perugia  Route,  which  is  the  one  we 
travelled,  is  about  twenty-seven  posts,  in  travelling  which  we  were 
six  days ;  at  the  close,  we  decided,  I  believe  ui\^imously,  that  we 
would  have  no  more  to  do,  if  we  could  avoid  it,  with  either  four* 
legged  or  two-legged  mules.  The  Sienna  Route,  as  it  is  called, 
is  nearer  the  sea,  and  one  day's  drive  shorter,  than  that  by  Peru- 
*  gia  ;  but  the  latter  is  more  interesting,  and  has,  it  is  said,  better 
hotels.  Our  road  was  excellent,  but  hilly ;  and  we  were  under 
the  necessity,  in  all  the  mountainous  parts,  to  have  our  team 
strengthened  by  oxen,  whose  snail-like  pace  tallied  well  vnth  the 
motion  of  our  mules.  But  whether  they  have  mules  or  horses, 
travellers  are  reinforced  by  oxen  up  the  mountains.  The  inns 
are  of  the  same  cheerless  character  with  those  already  described, 
and,  in  many  instances,  furnishing  but  indifferent  fare.  The  beds, 
however,  were  in  most  cases  comfortable,  save  that  the  sheets 
were  occasionaUy  damp,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  rare  in  Italy, 
although,  I  believe,  much  less  frequent  than  formerly.  Whenever 
this  is  the  case,  the  traveller  is  obliged,  if  he  would  preserve  his 
health,  either  to  have  a  fire  by  which  to  dry  them,  or  use  a  warm- 
ing-pan until  they  are  sufficiently  aired.  He  should  always  ex- 
amine them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  Some,  to  avoid  danger  from 
this  source,  carry  thick  flannel  bed-gowns,  by  which  they  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  deleterious  effects  of  the  dampness 
Great  care  is  certainly  necessary,  for  one  night  might  otherwise 
prove  fatal,  especially  to  an  invalid. 

The  route  was,  in  the  main,  the  same  with  the  ancient  Roman 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  but  not  entirely.  Leaving  the 
city  through  the  beautiful  piazza  and  Porta  del  Popolo,  you  sooa 
pass  the  Tiher^  over  a  fine  bridge  called  Ponte  Molle^    Here  tho^ 
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Via  FUtmima  bean  to  the  rig)it,  to  Ctvita  Castilkma  ;  but  Pius 
YL  made  a  more  direct  route  to  this  latter  place,  which  ia  the 
one  now  mostly  traTelled.  Ctvita  Castillana\92A  our  first  lodging- 
place.  We  passed,  some  twoor  three  miles  out  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
a  huge  ancient  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece,  wiUi  a  coTcr, 
which  they  call  the  Tomb  of  Nero.  Whether  it  be  really  Nero's 
tomb  cannot  perhaps  be  certainly  determined.  It  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  ancient  city  as  was  Nero,  when  he 
was  driven  to  the  extremity  of  destroying  himself.  The  only 
wonder  is,  how  the  monster,  execrated  as  he  was  by  all  classes, 
should  find  one  who  would  gire  him  a  decent  burial,  much  less 
excavate  for  him  such  a  sarcophagus.  We  passed  over  the 
Campagna  Romana^  and  found  it  in  this  direction  quite  bairen. 
In  this  respect,  I  confess  I  was  disappointed ;  for  I  had  supposed 
the  whole  Campagna  of  a  very  rich  soil.  It  appeared,  however, 
Uke  soil  that  had  been  exhausted  by  excessive  tillage ;  very  lit- 
tle of  it  was  under  cultivation ;  and  that  which  was,  did  not  ap- 
pear very  luxuriant.  Cultivated  it  cannot  be  safely,  on  account 
of  the  malaria ;  but  if  the  soil  were  fertile,  it  would  certainly 
produce  a  more  abundant  crop  of  grass  and  herbage.  There 
were,  however,  large  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  upon  these  fields 
of  death ;  and  the  herdsmen  who  tended  them,  showed  but  too 
clearly  that  they  inhaled  a  sickly  atmosphere,  and  were  hastenmg 
to  an  untimely  end.  The  appearance  of  these  shepherds,  as  I 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  is  anything  but  poetical. 
Think  of  a  countenance  cadaverous  with  disease,  crisped  and 
discolored  by  the  sun  and  the  winds,  looking  either  stupid^  fe- 
rocious, and  dressed  with  a  sheepskin  coat  with  the  wool  on— 
aimed,  perhaps,  with  a  gun  or  a  long  pike,  and  then  say.  Is  this 
Heliboeus  or  Corydon? — to  say  nothing  of  Endymion  and 
Daphne,  and  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  who  inflamed 
the  love  of  gods  and  goddesses.  They  look  more  like  u^ofoe^  in 
sheqfs  clothings  or  like  banditti  of  the  desert ;  and  if  you  meet 
one  when  alone  upon  these  wide  wastes,  you  involuntarily  shrink 
as  from  the  presence  of  a  savage  brigand  whose  trade  is  death ;' 
and  yet,  1  believe  it  is  seldom,  if  ever  known  in  modem  days, 
that  robberies  or  murders  are  committed  here.  For  miles  there 
were  no  dwellings,  except  occasionally  a  stone  stmcture,  as  a 
station  for  Aese  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  with  a  stable  in  the 
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lower  story,  and  a  lodging-place  above,  having  aionnd  them 
filth  enough  to  breed  the  malaria^  in  an  otherwise  healthy  climate. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Campagna,  which  is  unlike  my 
preconception  of  it,  is  the  unevenness  of  the  surface.  There  are 
few  high  hills,  but  constant  inequalities,  like  the  surface  of  a 
rough  sea  in  a  storm ;  this  is  in  fact  its  character  in  every  direc-> 
tion  from  Rome.  We  soon  reached  the  nbountains,  however,  in 
the  present  route,  as  there  is  little  pains  taken  here,  as  in  our 
country  when  passing  a  mounta'mous  route,  to  find  out  the  val- 
leys. You  are  sometimes  led  to  believe,  that  it  is  an  object,  in 
constructing  the  Roman  roads,  to  strike  the  first  spur  that  runs 
out  from  the  mountains,  and  then  mount  and  keep  upon  the  top 
as  long  as  possible.  This  is  very  impolitic  for  the  most  impor- 
tant purposes  of  a  road,  but  it  is  veiy  agreeable  to  the  tourist  who 
is  travelUng  to  see  the  country ;  he  is  carried  from  mountain  top 
to  mountain  top^  in  delightful  visions ;  getting  new  views  from 
every  successive  observatory.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  channs 
of  travelling  in  Italy. 

The  second  day,  we  again  crossed  the  T\ber  on  a  bridge  built 
by  Augustus  Cesar.  We  passed  Otricoliy  anciently  Ocricu^ 
hwiy  and  Nami^  anciently  called  Namia^  and  hastened  on  as  fast  as 
our  mules  would  cany  us  to  Temij  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles, 
without  stopping,  in  order  to  get  time,  the  same  day,  to  visit  the 
cascade,  called  the  Caduta  del  Marmore.  These  falls  are  four 
miles  from  Temi^  at  the  junction  of  the  Velmo  with  the  Nor ; 
and  are  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  former,  being  precipitated  into 
the  latter,  firom  an  elevation  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet,  by  several  successive  leaps,  one  of  wliich  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  feet.  We  ascended  the  mountain  on  a  road  cut  obliquely 
into  its  almost  perpendicuhur  side,  from  a  miserable  little  village,  in 
a  caleche ;  having  first  ordered  donkeys  to  meet  us  at  the  foot  of 
the  falls.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  a  plain,  over  which  the 
water  is  conducted,  before  it  leaps  into  the  valley  below.  I  say  con^. 
ducted^  for  it  is  stated  that  some  time  before  the  Christian  era,  these 
waters  were  brought  by  Curius  Dentatus  in  tliis  direction,  vrith  a 
view  of  draining  the  country  above  of  its  standing  water.  The 
view  from  above  is  fine:  the  fall  is  so  great,  that  almost  the 
whole  body  of  water  seems  churned  into  foam,  and  quite  a  par- 
tion  of  it  thrown  ofi"  into  spray,  insomuch,  that  the  wjl^e  declivity 
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of  the  hill  around  is  constantly  wet,  as  by  a  falling  shower.  At 
a  proper  time  in  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  unobstructed  by  clouds, 
it  is  said  the  prismatic  colours  are  beautifully  reflected  from  the 
shower  of  spray  that  hovers  over  the  vortex  below.  Of  this, 
however,  as  the  sl^y  was  mostly  obscured,  we  obtained  but  an 
imperfect  and  transient  view  during  one  short  interval  of  sun- 
shine. There  were  several  stations  at  which  we  had  diflferent 
views  of  this  beautiful  cascade  as  we  descended  the  mountain ; 
and  the  only  interruption  or  annoyance  we  had  to  our  enjoyment, 
was  the  constant  importunity  of  beggars,  who  made  direct  appli- 
cation for  charity,  or  claimed  that  they  had  made  this  platform, 
formed  that  rustic  parapet,  where  we  stood  to  view  the  cascade ; 
or  had  repaired  the  road,  or  dug  out  the  steps  of  earth,  down 
which  we  passed  in  our  descent,  and  for  this  demanded  pay ;  or 
they  assailed  us  with  an  importunity  that  no  positive  denial  could 
turn  aside,  with  minerals  or  curious  natural  formations,  which 
they  wished  us  to  purchase.  But  such  annoyances  are  so  com- 
mon in  Italtfy  the  traveller  is  wearied  out  with  them ;  and  possibly 
the  reader  is  weary  of  hearing  of  them  ;  and,  in  fact,  unless  he 
should  be,  he  would  not  have  a  correct  idea  of  travelling  in  Italy  ; 
and,  therefore,  would  read  a  book  of  travels  without  accomplish- 
ing the  object  of  reading,  which  is  to  be  able  to  form  a  tolerably 
just  estimate  of  a  country,  through  which  the  tourist  conducts 
him  by  his  journal. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  cataract,  is  the  cu- 
rious formations  by  the  water,  of  stalactites  and  various  petrifac- 
tions. These  alone  would  repay  the  traveller  for  visiting  the  place. 
They  are  similar  to  the  formations,  already  noticed  at  Tivoli^  of 
travertine  marble.  But  there  are  also,  as  at  Tivoliy  depositions 
from  the  water  of  petrified  lime,  in  successive  strata,  resembling 
the  different  and  successive  grains  of  coarse-grained  wood.  This 
substance  takes  a  most  beautiful  polish,  and  is  vnrought  by  the 
artists  into  various  handsome  works  of  taste  and  ornament. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  found  our  donkeys  under  female  con- 
ductors, which  we  mounted  to  ascend  an  eminence,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley  opposite  to  the  falls,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  better  front  view.  Our  conductors,  as  usual,  commenced  pound- 
ing the  donkeys  with  clubs,  and  urging  them  forward  by  that 
peculiar  kiid  of  grunt,  which  you  hear  all  over  Italy,  when  an 
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IAS  is  to  be  driyeiiy  and  which  to  be  understood  must  be  heard; 
for  it  is  the  likeness  of  no  sound,  I  belieye,  articulate  or  inarticu* 
late,  to  which  the  ears  of  my  countrymen  are  accustomed.  It  is 
the  most  like  what  I  have  sometimes  heard,  when  a  man  is  chop* 
ping  wood,  or  giving  a  heavy  blow  with.a  sledge,  and  probably  it 
had  its  origin  from  the  same  cause ;  for  as  the  blow  and  ^e- 
sound  naturally  go  together,  it  was  found  at  length,  that  the  grunt 
itself  would  sometimes  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  poor  donkey 
was  led,  when  he  heaxd  the  one,  to  expect  the  other.  But  neither 
blow^  nor  sounds  acccmiplish  much  with  these  poor  little  insensi- 
ble animals.  After  I  was  weU  mounted  and  began  to  hear  the 
blows  behind,  I  bade  my  condtictress  desisi;  but  she  told  me, 
if  she  did  not  bastinado  him  he  would  not  go.  But  I  was  de» 
scribing  the  falls — and  yet  I  must  describe  them  as  I  saw  them, 
which  was  riding  upon  a  bastinadoed  donkey.  We  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  cascade,  from  this  cqiposite  side  at  several  different 
positions ;  and  then  returned  through  a  delightful  valley  down 
the  bank  of  the  sporting  stream,  widi  overhanging  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  other.  At  the  little  village 
where  we  ordered  our  donkeys  we  resumed  our  caniage,  amid 
the  cries  of  beggars  and  the  vociferation  of  guides,  donkey-wo- 
men, dec,  dec,  clamouring  for  more  buono-inano,  some  of  whcHn 
followed  our  carriage  for  some  rods,  after  we  started.  It  is  thus 
that  almost  every  where  in  Southern  Italy,  the  traveller  is  pounced 
upon  by  a  cloud  of  harpies,  that  seem  ready  to  devour  him,  and 
who  never  have  enough. 

We  lodged  at  Temi.  The  next  day  dtned  at  Spoleto,  an- 
ciently Spoletium.  Here,  after  the  battle  of  Lake  TTa-asf/menus^ 
Hannibal  was  repulsed,  and  an  ancient  gate  still  bears  an  inscrip 
tion,  recording  this  event.  Here  also  is  a  beautiful  aqueduct  carried 
across  a  valley,  three  hundred  feet  high.  From  this  place  a  most 
lovely  valley  extends  to  FolignOy  the  ancient  Fulgineum — ^in  travel- 
ling  over  which  we  passed  an  ancient  temple,  supposed  to  be  the 
Temple  of  Clitumnusj  situated  near  the  source  of  Uie  river  of  that 
name — ^passed  the  next  morning  near  the  birthplace  of  Francesco^ 
in  the  town  of  Assissi — and  near  by,  visited  a  church  and  monastery 
tliat  were  being  repaired,  or  we  might  say,  rebuilt — for  they  were 
destroyed  four  years  ago,  by  an  earthquake,  a  calamity  which 
affected  all  this  section  of  country — at  Foligno  the  houses  and 
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public  edifices  were  Icfcibly  shaken — some  demolished  and  many 
injured.  In  this  chinch,  we  found  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Francesco^ 
and  the  roQm  where  he  resided,  and  the  closet  fear  his  books, 
and  the  door  through  which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass,  all 
preserved  in  their  original  form,  forming  a  kind  of  Mmctum 
sanctorum^  within  the  house  of  God.  All  the  region  around 
swarmed  with  Francescans.  The  next  day  we  were  drawn  by 
ox&a  up  the  mountain  to  Perugia ;  although  a  road  might  have 
been  made  so  as  to  avoid  the  mountain,  bitl  you  may  be  almost 
sure  that  you  will  be  taken  over  the  mountain,  if  there  is  one  in 
the  route ;  and  this  especially,  because  the  cities  of  Italy  are 
mostly  built  on  hills  and  mountains.  At  Perugia^  called  aur 
ciently  Augusta  Penman  we  visited  the  cathedral,  wheie  we 
saw  nodbiog  interesting,  except  the  deposition  of  a  dead  priest, 
who  had  been  elevated  upon  a  bed  of  state,  or  stage  of  exhibition, 
where  he  had  lain  the  usual  time,  and  was  now  taken  down 
for  eepukuie.  There  was  much  ado  in  getting  him  down ;  mui 
when  they  had:  succeeded,  they  *  stsetched  him  out  upon  the  dir^ 
pavem^it  of  the  duirch,  where  he  remained  until  we  left,  (al* 
though  we  lingered  some  time  to  see  what  disposition  would  be 
made  of  him,)  surrounded  by  boys  and  youths,  some  of  whom 
had  on  the  ecclesiastical  hat,  who  were  jesting  and  laug^iing  over 
the  dead  priest,  in  a  manner  the  most  repulsive.  From  Perugia^ 
we  descended  to  the  Perugian  lake,  or  as  it  was  anciently  called. 
Lake  Thrasymenutf  where  the  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Roman  consul  Fhminiua^  and  HanHibal^  in  which  the  former 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  almost  his  entire  army  exterminated. 
The  lake  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  suiround* 
ing  lulls,  and  sprinkled  with  islands.  We  lodged  at  a  miserable 
little  village  which  was  almost  crowded  into  the  lake  by  the 
mountain,  called  Pas^^n^fio,  from  its  being  the  only  southern 
pass  from  the  vale  beyond,  where  the  abovemeotioned  battle  was 
fought. 

Lake  Thrasymene,  however,  furnished  us  with  a  delightful 
sui^r  of  fish,  and  we  had  a  comfortable  bed.  Another  vaiturier^ 
which  was  in  company  with  us  most  of  the  way,  stopped  at  the 
same  inn,  and  we  might  have  been  crowded  aa  to  our  quarters, 
but  a  Frenchman,  with  his  daughter,  about  twenty*five  years  of 
^e,  always  took  one  chamber  for  bolh,  to  save  expense^  and  this 
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gave  us  an  additional  chamber.  The  French,  and  indeed  the 
European  continental  nations  generally,  have  very  different  no- 
tions about  such  matters  from  those  of  the  English  or  Americans. 
They  think  nothing  of  passing  each  other's  lodging-rooms  to  get 
to  their  own  beds.  Indeed  a  very  common  method  of  building, 
is  to  have  a  long  suite  of  apartments  in  one  range  all  enfiladed 
by  the  doors,  and  entered  by  passing  successively  through  the 
intervening  chambers.  We  often  found  it  difficult  to  get  lodging- 
looms  v^here  our  Indies  were  not  subjected  to  this  inconve- 
nience. «> 

The  nett  morning  we  passed  the  famous  battle-ground.  It  is  a 
vale  setting  back  from  the  lake  perhaps  two  miles,  and  surround-, 
ed  by  hills,  so  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre,  with  only  two  narrow 
vamitoriiy  or  outlets,  at  either  end,  on  the  shores  of  the  lake. 
Into  this  place  Hannibal  decoyed  his  enemy  by  stratagem — 
placing  a  good  part  of  his  army  upon  the  heights  near  where  the 
Romans  ^entered,  while  he  with  the  other  portion  of  his  army 
occupied  the  opposite  heights ;  when  the  Romans  had  entered 
the  pass  and  filled  the  amphitheatre,  the  concerted  signal  was 
given — ^the  ambuscade  from  the  vm  fell  upon  the  Roman  army, 
and  they  found  themselves  surrounded.  The  elements  fevoured 
the  Carthaginians ;  for  it  was  sunshine  on  the  hills,  but  a  dense 
fog  settled  down  upon  the  vale :  weapons  from  unseen  enemies 
were  showered  upon  the  astonished  and  terror-struck  Romans. 
It  was  a  bloody  day — ^and  a  critical  one  for  Rome.    A  small  . 

number  cut  their  way  through  to  the  neighbouring  heights ;  but  ] 

the  greater  part  perished.  We  passed  a  rivulet  called  Sangui" 
nettOf  from  its  waters  having  been  discoloured  by  the  blood  of  the 
slain;  This  battle  gave  Hannibal  the  ascendancy  in  Italy ;  and 
bad  not  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  Campania  been  more 
fatal  to  his  army  than  Roman  arms,  he  might  have  subdued  and 
overwhelmed  the  nation,  and  Carthage  and  Rome  might  have 
changed  characters  in  the  great  drama  of  the  world.  As  it  turned, 
nowever,  Rome  has  gained  the  appellation  of  the  Eternal  City^ 
and  Carthage  was  destroyed,  and  no  traces  of  its  site  or  existence 
remain,  save  on  the  page  of  history. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Florence.  From  the  top  of  the 
high-lands,  several  miles  distant,  we  had  a  most -enchanting  view 
of  the  city  and  its  surrounding  villas.    It  was  environed  in  the 
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dtetance  by  mooBtainft  embowered  in  yinejraids  and  reidure, 
elegantly  reposing  on  -the  banks  of  the  Amo,  and  wafting  up  the 
inountain-«idey  to  welcome  oar  approach,  the  fragrant  incense  of 
an  Italian  spring.  What  a  change  in  a  place  is  eflfected  by  the 
weather  and  the  season  of  the  year!  Florence  had  certainly 
gained  much  by  exchanging  the  drenching  rains  and  chilling 
winds  of  January  for  the  balmy  breath  of  May. 

We  revisited  the  galleries ;  called  on  our  .old  friends ;  inquired 
after  the  schools,  and  found  them  all  flourishing.  We  learned 
also  that  the  Swiss  heroine  of  the  in&nt-sohools  was  meditating 
a  new  enterprise  full  of  interest,  and  so  far  as  we  could  learn,  of 
promise  also :  but  in  a  country  where  a  heretic  is  suspected  eren 
when  doing  good,  it  may  not  be  proper  to  publish  her  qperationa 
to  the  world — especially  when  the  agents  of  the  propaganda  in 
our  country  conyey  to  Rome  all  that  is  passing  or  is  published 
here  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See.  We  raised  a  few 
crowns  among  our  countrymen  and  fellow-trayellers  for  the  enters 
prise,  and  could  do  no  more  than  follow  her  with  our  good  wishes 
and  prayers. 

After  a  few  days*  rest  and  preparation,  we  found  ourselves 
ready  to  recroes  the'Apj^nines,  which  we  had  determined  to  do 
in  the  direction  of  Bologna,  to  try  if  possible  to  reach  Vemc€. 
From  the  beginning  I  had  hoped  to  see  Venice^  but  had  been  upon 
the  point  of  relinquishing  the  object,  from  the  discouraging  reports 
of  prevailing  cholera  and  consequent  quarantines.  In  this  matter, 
as  in  many  others,  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  any 
satisfactory  information.  However,  we  thought  the  nearer  we 
approached,  the  more  definite  would  be  our  intelligence. 

Our  departure  was  attended  with  several  painful  circumstances. 
One  was  that  our  interesting  and  kind  fellow-travellers  were  to 
return  in  another  direction,*  not  choosing  to  take  Lombardy  in 
their  route.  It  was  like  breaking  up  a  family,  rendered  the  more 
painful,  because  we  were  in  a  foreign  land.  Mrs.  F.  and  myself 
were  to  proceed  alone.  But  what  was  still  more  painful  was,  that 
one  of  our  company,  Mr.  W.  already  mentioned,  was  declining 
so  fast  that  we  feared  we  should  see  him  no  more.  His  case  had 
been  one  of  painful  interest  for  many  days.  Sometimes,  while 
in  Rome,  he  was  able  to  go  out  with  us  and  view  those  niins 
which  accorded  too  painfully  vrith  the  ruins  of  his  own  once 
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miBtfen  dieeaM.  OceuionaUy,  his  buirr^at  mind  seenwd  to 
catch  iaipintiDn  from  tke  scenes  around  him,  and  he  would  ^g«t 
his  am  ireaknew  in  ibe  riiapsodiei  of  tbe  poets  and  the  legends 
of  Roman  mythrfogy.  Again,  be  would  be  proatoatcd — and 
:  think  and  talk  of  home — pray  act  to  be  bmied  in  Italy — and 
'  speak  of  the  comforts  which  a  sick  man  &H:ego«  by  leansg  the 
'bosom  of  friends  to  c«uTt  health  in  a  mote  genial  clime.  He  that 
IMS'  never  been  tadk  rimnd,  knovra  not  the  btmdredth  part  of  th« 
meaning  that  is  contained  in  thia  reflection !  In  the  main,  3lr. 
W.  was  cheerfal,  and  it  waa  aometimo  before  bo  could  be  per 
maded  that  joumeying  by  land  mjaied  him,  and  that  his  beat 
courae  was  lo  go  to  Le^iom  and  take  ship  for  New  York.  At  . 
length  he  became  satisfied  that  this  was  his  only  hopeful  com^e- 
Having  been  so  long  the  object  of  oar  aohdtude,  it  was  painful  to 
kvre  him.  We  parted  with  the  usual  token$,  bat  without  words, 
tor  anguish  choked  ottemce.* 

We  left  for  Bologna  by  voitarier,  6lh  of  May.  A  sick 
felloW'passenger,  was  taken  so  ill  be  was  obliged  to  stop. 
We  left  him  in  great  distress  in  ■  solitary  inn  upon  the 
Appenines.  After  this  we  Bad  the  eiitire  coach  to  onrselves, 
and  onr  Tetnrino  having  got  rid  of  a  part  of  his  charge  without 
any  loss  of  fee,  made  an  efibit  to  barter  us  ixS  also  upon 
another,  who  was  going  in  our  direction ;  hut  not  feeling  disposed 
to  be  traded  off  in  that  style,  and  having  the  staff  in  our  own 
hand,  he  was  oUiged  to  carry  na  through,  or  go  home  without 
his  pay. 

Our  route  was  over  the  desolate  Appenines,  with  but  few  trees 
at  flhr^n,  and  very  little  verdure,  I  should  judge  at  best.  At  Uiia 
time  they  were  still  sprinkled  with  snowbanks,  and  the  chiQ  of 
winter  lingered  here.  There  are  some  sublime  views,  however, 
and  at  one  point  yon  may  see  the  Medileminewi  on  the  one  side 

•  It  w«i  lbs  &»!  Kpuaiion  vntQ  tbe  Otmi  Diy.  Ha  anbuked  ■!  he^tam,  umI 
during  lb*  Toraee  liii  bealih  aeeincd  nlfaer  lo  impmc^  until  the  vgaad  mdud  iba 
Banki  of  New  F'oundlindt  mnd  hen  tha  bga  hiitentd  bii  diwiae  to  *  ■jwnlv 
•Mtuiiir.  Diflleultr  of  breitbiDg,  ddiiiani,  and  deadi  «n«iicd.  In  all  probabJlitr,  if 
bt  bad  taken  a  toon  aonlherlr  panage,  he  mi^t  bam  Gved  lo  breaths  Ua  lait  villi 
bia  friends.  Let  the  comnimpiiTf,  who  thinki  of  gomg  to  Italf  to  recover  bit  haaltbi 
tBtneiliber  the  aafleringa  and  eolilarj  denth  of  the  intelligent  and  ealimable  Wm.  J. 
ItM).    PordMMinforttf  UB&ietids,IiriUBd^webaTelrit«>tli><lMlh. 
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tnd  the  Adriatic  on  H^  other.  We  passed  Ae  Monte  di  Fo^  a 
amall  volcano,  which  constantly  sends  forth,  (it  is  said,)  a  clear 
flame,  spreading  out  a  number  of  feet,  and  burning  brightest, 
or  more  properly  perhaps  appearing  brightest,  as  all  flames  do,  in 
cloudy  weather. 

Bologna  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Reno,  at  the  base 
of  the  Appenines,  and  on  the  skirt  of  that  most  extraordinary  and 
lovely  vale  of  Lombardy— extending  from  the  base  of  the  Alps 
on  the  west  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Appenines 
on  the  south  to  the  Rhoetian  Alps  on  the  north — ^watered  by  the 
Adige  and  the  Po,  with  their  numerous  branches.  It  was  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  has  been  the  seat  of 
more  wars,  and  the  scene  of  more  battles,  probably,  than  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  For  no  other  reason,  perhaps,  than  that 
God  hath  blessed  it  with  peculiar  fertility  and  beauty ! 

The  city  of  Bologna  contains  about  seventy  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference.  A  peculiarity  in 
the  streets,  is,  that  all  the  principal  ones  are  lined  with  arcades,  or 
continued  .porticoes,  which  rest  on  single  colunms,  and  which,  by 
narrowing  the  streets  and  excluding  the  light,  give  a  sombre 
appearance  to  the  citf.  This  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
however,  to  a  ci^  in  a  country  especially  so  exposed  to  intense 
heat  as  is  Italy.  To  such  an  extent  does  this  taste  prevail  at  B<v 
logna,  that  an  insulated  arcade,  or  covered  portico  extends  from  the 
city  to  the  church  of  Marie  di  St  Luca^  three  miles  perhaps 
ftom  the  town ;  and  a  branch  of  it  turns  off*  to  the  CampoSanto^ 
a  mile  from  the  city*  The  length  of  these  arcades  must  interest 
the  stranger,  and  must  be  an  acconomodation  to  the  citiaeens, 
whether  they  wish  to  visit  their  most  interesting  cemetery,  rich 
in  the  variety  of  its  apartments  and  monuments,  or  their 
patroness  saint,  Marie  di  St.  Luca  ;  and  it  is  certainly  an  accom* 
modation  to  the  aaint  herself— <for  once  a  year  she  has  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  city  where  she  remains  to  be  adored  three  days,  and 
these  are  high  days.  All  the  worU  around,  city  and  country, 
rush  in  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  goddess, 
fortunately  for  us,  we  arrived  just  in  thne  to  be  sharers  in  this 
great  religious  fete.  Her  madonaship,  I  believe,  arrived  in  town 
the  morning  of  the  same  day  in  which  we  arrived  in  the  evening. 

We  found  the  church  and  all  the  streets  around  il  crowded, 
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But  tfie  iMXt  day,  which  was  the  Sabbath,  waa  the  gteui  day  of 
die  feast.  The  city  waa  full  of  the  country  costumesi  the  churdi 
was  decorated  and  crowded,  the  ceremony  and  serrice  were  long 
and  tedious,  and  amidst  it  all,  collectors  were  going  among  the 
crowd,  shaking  their  boxes  and  calling  upon  the  people  to  honour 
the  saint  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  shrine.  So  it 
seemed,  that,  although  publi(f  yeneration  and  worship  were  among 

^the  objects  of  the  saint  in  coming  to  the  city,  yet  her  principal 
design  was  to  make  a  collection.    This  jargon  of  sounds,  com* 

'  pounded  of  the  thousands  around  you,  muttering  over  their  own 
private  devotions  and  prayers,  independent  and  disregardful 
entirely  of  the  public  service ;  the  chanting  of  the  service  by 
the  priests  and  by  the  oigan,  and  the  rattling  of  coppers  in  the 
boles  of  the  collectors,  were  to  me  a  queer  and  not  very  profitable 
exercise.  Perhaps  it  was  because  I  did  not  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  devotion.  But  how  could  I,  when  the  centre  of  attraction  and 
the  <mly  object  of  worship,  seemed  to  be  an  image  placed  over 
the  altar*  To  say  their  prayers  and  to  supplicate  her  fa* 
vour,  aeemed  to  be  the  great  object  of  the  multitude,  and 
this  the  priests  themselves  sanctioned  by  wwshippiiig  most  det 
voutly  at  her  shrine.  I  tried  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  saint,  but  she 
was  so  embowered  in  flowers  and  finery,  I  could  not  get  a  sight 
of  her  divine  face.  It  seems  to  be  thought  the  more  they  can 
dusss  up  these  images,  the  moxe  they  iMmour  them.  Hence  it  is  a 
very  comm(m  thing  to  find  the  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  odier 
saints,  {Nrofusely  ornamented  and  dressed  out  in  tawdry-coloured 
silks,  gaoses,  and  ribands ! 

Bologna  abounda  vrith  towers,  some  of  them  carried  up  very 
high,  and  a&  of  them  leaning.  We  ascended  the-  highest  in  the 
city,  called  the  Asinelli.  This  vras  built  in  1109,  and  inclines 
four  feet  from  a  perpendicular  Ime.  Its  height  is  said  to  be  three 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  Parts  feet ;  at  any  rate  we  found  it 
auffictently  high  to  give  a  splendid  view  of  tiiB  suntnmding 
country,  wad  to  enable  us  to  look  down  into  the  streets  and  courts 
of  the  little  town  below  us,  which  was  spread  out  and  checkered 
Kke  the  <iivisions  of  a  chessboard,  only  it  lacked  regularity. 

The  palaces  and  galleries  of  Bologna  are  principally  celebrated 
far  their  pictures.  The  school  of  painting  here  was  second  only 
in  Italy,  thai  is  to  say  in  the  world.    Here  were  the  three  Car- 
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afccis ;  Ludonco  the  eldest  of  the  three,  and  cousin  and  instructer 
to  the  two  brothers  Augastino  and  Annibale.  These  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Bolognese  school,  but  Annibale  was  the  most 
celebrated.  Both  he  and  his  brother,  however,  hastened  their 
death  by  dissipation  and  debauchery.  After  these  were  Guide, 
whose  fame  needs  no  panegyric,  but  whose  love  of  gaming  ruined 
him  in  fortune  and  in  mind :  Domenichino,  who,  though  so  slow 
his  companions  called  him  the  Ox,  yet  so  perseyering  he  became 
one  of  die  first  masters :  Guercino,  whose  eminent  talents  were 
adorned  by  a  Tirtuous,  charitable,  pious  life:  Lanfranco,  who 
was  a  natiTe  of  Parma,  but  studied  under  Augustine  Caracci ; 
Francisco  and  Jean  Baptiste  Albano — the  fonner  of  whom  made 
his  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife  the  model  of  his 
Venuses,  N]rmph8,  and  Graces,  and  her  twelve  lovely  children 
the  originals  oi  his  Cherubs  and  Cupids — with  many  others  of 
less  note.  All  these  were  first  rate  painters ;  and  whoever  passes 
through  Europe  will  find  their  works  in  every  important  picture 
gallery  he  visits.  Bologna  v^as  full  of  them,  but  many  are  gone 
and  mope  are  going  from  this  city  of  the  arts.  We  visited  several 
gaUeries,  the  pictures  of  which  were  almost  uniformly  on  sah ; 
and  the  time  is  at  hand,  if  would  'seem,  when-  there  will  be  less 
of  the  paintings  of  Bologna  in  the  city  of  the  Caraccis,  than  in 
most  other  cities,  if  we  except  the  spl^id  firescoes — which  also 
would  be  sold  if  they  could  be. 

What  has  happened  to  the  school  of  the  arts  has,  though  not 
to  so  great  an  extent,  befallen  also  &e  school  of  letters— the 
ancient  and  celebrated  University  of  Bologna.  This  once  con- 
tained six  thousand  students  and  seventy-two  professors.  In 
181^  it  had  only  four  hundred  and  thirteen  students,  according  to 
Mr.  Lyman ;  but  at  this  time  it  is  aaid  there  are  eighteen  hundred. 
A  great  portion  of  these  are  in  the  study  of  medicine,  for  which 
fliey  have  an  excellent  museum  of  specimens  in  healthy  and 
morbid  anatomy,  and  of  natural  history.  They  have  also  a  good 
cabinet  of  instruments  for  physical  science,  and  a  good  hbrary. 
Hhs  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  nay,  I  believe  the  very  first 
Univeisity  founded  in  Italy.  Some  date  it  back  as  early  as  the 
fifth  century. 

There  are  many  other  things  of  interest  in  this  city,  but  I  must 
omit  them — save  that  I  should  hardly  be  pardoned  if  I  did  not 
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mention  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  which  ia  Tery^e — the  work- 
manship of  Giovanjii  di  Bologna.  There  is  also  a  natural 
curiosity  near  the  city,  on  what  is  called  Monte  Paduno.  It  il 
ft  substance  which  emits  phosphorescent  light,  and  ia  called  the 
phosphorescent  stone.  I  bought  two  boxes  to  bring  home ;  but 
long  before  1  arrired  the  light  went  out.  They  will  retain  their 
phosphorescent  quality  but  a  short  time  after  they  are  taken  from 
their  location. 

Our  next  stage  was  to  Ferrara.  This  was  the  residence  of 
Ariosto :  his  house  still  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  poet's 
modesty  or  poTerty,  or  both.  It  is  said,  when  he  was  inquired 
of  why  he,  who  described  such  magnificent  palaces,  had  made 
his  own  house  so  small,  that  he  replied :  "  Words  are  put  together 
cheaper  than  atones."  The  Ferrarese  seem  proud  of  baring  fais 
house  and  his  remains  with  them.  They  have  erected  his  tomb 
in  their  library,  where  they  show  his  chair,  inkstand,  and  some 
of  his  handwriting.  In  this  same  library  is  the  original  manu- 
Bcript  of  GerusaleTnme  Liberata  by  Tasso,  and  of  Pattor  Fido 
by  Guiarini.  Of  these  three  great  poets  only  the  last  was  bom 
in  Ferrara,  The  first  was  a  native  of  Reggio ;  and  Tasao  was 
bom  Bt  Sorrento,  near  NapUa.  By  the  residence  of  the  other 
two  Ferrara  was  honoured ;  but  Tasso  was  there  a  prisoner  for 
seTeral  years — a  toresick  crazy  poet  Having  fallen  in  love 
with  the  sister  of  the  Duke  who  was  his  patron,  he  was  hurried 
away  by  his  passion  beyond  all  bounds,  and  in  a  crowded  assem- 
bly embraced  his  lovely  Eleonora.  The  Duke  pronounced  bim 
mad,  and  ordered  him  into  confinement.  We  visitsd  his  prison. 
It  was  a  dreary  stone  arch  of  heavy  maB<Hiry  in  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Anne.  When  liord  Byron  was  here  he  spent  four  days  in 
this  cell — ^whether  for  the  purpose  of  sympathizing  with  Tasso'a 
spirit  and  to  catch  his  inspiration,  or  because  like  Tasso  he  was 
himself  a  mad  poet,  I  cannot  say.  Byron  left  Ids  name  engraved 
upon  the  wall ;  and  our  valet  informed  us  Oiat  while  be  Was 
undergoing  his  poetic  penance,  he  used  to  carry  him  his  footi 
from  the  hotel  near  by,  in  which  we  also  lodged.  It  seems  thej 
both  had  eccentricity  and  disappointment  enough  to  make  them 
great  poets,  but  not  moral  principle  and  virtue  enough  to  govern 
taeii  passions.  Tasso's  disappointment,  as  well  as  Byron's,  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  last :  for  when  the  former  was  about  to  receive  UiQ 


Imxtel  crown,  and  be  honooxed  with  a  tnumph  by  Pope  Glemeat^ 
VIII.  al  Rmuy  he  auddenly  died,  and  his  triumphal  proceaaion 
waa  changed  into  his  liineral  obaequies..  His  body  was  entombed 
at  Rome* 

Bologna  and  Ferrara  both  belong  to  the  pope ;  much,  how« 
ever,  to  the  discontent  of  the  people.  In  no  part  of  Italy  did  I 
hear  as  mudi  complaining  of  the  goYemaent  as  in  these  diitchies. 
The  pope  coold  hardly  be  mentioned  without  a  shrug  or  a  sneer. 
But  Austrian  bayonets  aare  a  substitute  for  affectionate  attach* 
Bsent ;  and  these  they  have  in  abundance.  Since  the  disposition 
lo  revolution  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Revolution  of 
July,  they  have  been  guarded  with  greater  strictness.  It  is  evi< 
dent,  however,  that  only  a  favourable  opp<»tunity  is  wanting  to 
kindle  up  the  flames  of  civil  war,  for  the  spirit  is  there. 

The  court  of  Ferrara  was  once  the  seat  of  teaming  and  emi<* 
nent  men.  It  was  also  a  city  of  some  note  among  the  baroniea 
and  little  repidblics,  of  which,  at  one  time,  it  is  said,  there  were 
thirty  in  Lombardy.  It  might  have  contained  one  hundred  thou* 
sand  inhabitants ;  but  now  grass  is  growing  in  the  streets,  and 
the  edifices  are  g<»ng  to  decay.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
is  the  limit  of  its  population,  and  its  business  seems  insuiSicjent 
to  sustain  these. 

In  passing  firom  Ferrara  we  crossed  the  Fo  and  the  Aiigo  oq 
a  Funt-voUmt^  or  fl3ring  bridge.  In  these  rivers  also  we  saw 
mills  carried  by  the  current ;  for  falls  there  are  none.  Two  large 
acows  or  boats  are  fastened  by  strong  cables  in  the  current  at  a 
convenient  distance  from  each  other,  over  which  is  the  structure 
for  the  mill,  and  between  which  is  the  water>wheel  for  cacrjring 
the  machinery.  The  water-wheel  is  rolled  round  by  the  natural 
force  of  the  current,  and  as  the  water  rises  and  falls,  the  boats^ 
mill  and  all  of  course,  rise  and  fall  with  it,  and  thus  the  wheel 
is  kept  immersed  at  all  times  in  the  same  depth  of  water. 

The  second  day  we  passed  the  Euganean  Hills,  which  rise  up  in 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  unbroken  plain, 
as  if  on  purpose  to  afford  a  lodge  for  a  poet,  and  scenery  to  in-« 
spire  his  muse.  We  had  learned  that  the  tomb  and  last  residence 
of  Petrarch  were  near  our  proposed  route,  but  the  tameness  of 
the  ffat  sandy  plain  over  which  we  passed,  and  which  seemed 
bounded  only  by  the  sensible  horizon,  led  us  almost  to  doubt  the 
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by  4he  barbarians  (rf  the  North,  and  by  the  mutuBl  wan  of  thtf 
feudal  chieftains  who  succeeded  the  conquerors.  It  was  cm  her 
bosoDdy  tliat  commerce  wafted  her  golden  treasures  into  the  city 
from  all  parts  of  the  worid.  The  city  itself,  in  shart^  reposed  as  it 
were,  upon*  the  sea ;  her  streets  are  canak,  her  squares  are 
Lagunas  wrested  from  the  waves ;  and  almost  her  entire  founda 
tions  rest  upon  the  shoals  of  the  Adriatic.  This  ceremony, 
therefore,  was  a  significant  one,  and  far  mcnre  tolerable  than  many 
other  Italian  fetes  and  anniversaries,  that  are  still  crowded  into 
almost  every  day  in  the  year.  At  present,  however,  the  nuptials 
are  not  celebrated,  except  that  the  religious  ceremonies  £or  the 
festival  of  St  Mark,  are  stiU  observed.  There  is  good  reason  for 
dispensng  with  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials  now ;  for  in  the 
first  place,  the  independence  of  Venice^  and  the  liberties  of  die 
city,  are  gone ;  so  also,  to  a  very  great  degree,  die  trade  and  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  have  departed  together.  The  Adriatic  beara 
no  Venetian  navy,  to  make  all  the  ahores  and  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  tsemble.  She  has  also  joined  herself  to  other 
lovers ;  and  Trieste^  and  AnconOy  and  others  are  dmring  in  those 
fiivors  and  exulting  in  those  caresses  that  used  to  be  reserved 
for  Venice  alone ;  much  to  the  mortification  and  scandal  of  her 
former  husband  and  lord.  On  this  account  we  regretted  less, 
that  we  were  a  few  hours  too  late,  to  witness  the  festivities  of  the 
day.  After  passing  over  about  five  miles,  the  distance  from 
Ftuina  to  Venice^  in  a  gondola,  we  landed  upon  the  threshoki  of 
the  Hotel  Royal  of  Signior  Danielif  where  we  took  lodgings, 
during  our  short  stay  in  the  city. 

I  shall  proceed  to  give  some  general  notion  of  this  remarkable 
city,  and  of  the  things  most  worthy  of  notice  in  it,  willioixt  pre- 
suming to  attempt  a  full  description  of  Venice^  either  as.  a  whole 
or  in  parts.  Indeed  T  know  not  how  to  describe  it ;  to  be  prq)eily 
conceived  of,  it  must  be  seen.  If  any  one  should  ask  me,  if 
Venice  was  beautiful,  I  could  hardly  say  yes  or  no.  But  it  is 
interesting — it  is  an  historical  cuiiosity — ^it  is  an  architectural 
curiosity — ^its  physical  constitution  is  a  curiosity — ^you  know  not 
whetlier  to  say  it  belongs  to  the  ladd  or  the  water.  It  is  in 
fact  neither,  and  it  is  both — ^it  is  amphibious.  It  is  a  mermaid, 
or  a  sea-nymph — ^ihe  lower  part  is  a  fish,  but  above  the  form  is 
human.   Like*  Jupiter,  it  sprang  up  self-creative  from  the  froth  of 
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the  sea,  and,  like  him,  it  subsequently  ruled  both  the  sea  and  the 
land,  until  its  day  of  rule  was  over,  and  its  sceptre  and  its  glory 
departed  together.  Fenice  itves,  howeyer,  in  history  still — nay, 
more,  «he  lives  in  the  splendour  of  her  achieyements,  in  Uie  ma{^ 
nificence  of  her  temples,  the  wealth  of  many  of  her  palaces,  the 
productions  of  her  artists,  and  the  peculiar  physical  characteris- 
tics of  her  unique  construction,  although,  as  Byron  has  well 
expressed  i^ 

•*  The  toul  «r  the  city  ii  fled.*' 

Think  of  a  city  rising  up  from  the  sea,  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  main  land,  haying  for  its  commencement  a  few  islets,  on  which 
fishermen  might  erect  their  cabins  and  spread  their  nets.  Think 
of  this  nuirine  asylum,  becoming  the  resort  of  the  enterprising, 
the  afflicted,  the  friends  of  liberty,  and  of  the  loyers  of  adyen* 
ture«  Think  of  its  growth  to  a  populittion  of  two  hundred 
thousand,  of  its  independence  for  fourteen  hundred  years,  of  its 
immense  wealth,  and  the  spoils  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  enrich  and  adorn  it.  Conceiye  of  its  haying  neither 
horse-power  nor  carriage ;  but  its  coaches  are  gonddas,  and  its 
locomotiye  power  the  oarsman.  Conceiye  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine  canals  winding  their  way  through  all  parts  of  the  city, 
crowded  by  boato,  and  spanned  ky  three  hundred  and  six  arched 
bridges  of  marble,  oyer  which  pass  the  footpaths  or  streets,  that 
in  general  are  not  yrider  than  sidewalks,  and  amount  to  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  in  number ;  and  you  will  per- 
haps haye  some  faint  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  Venice. 
There  is,  howeyer,  (me  feature  that  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account,  and  that  is  the  grand  or  principal  canal.  This  is  per- 
haps from  thirty  to  sixty  yards  wide,  is  in  form  -somewhat  like  the 
letter  S,  and  in  its  serpentine  course,  divides  the  city  into  two 
parts,  leaving  however  much  the  largest  on  the  northeast  side. 
Over  this  canal,  there  is  but  one  bridge,  and  that  is  called  the 
Bridge  of  the  Grand  Rialto.  This  bridge  is  a  bgh  arch,  and  is  in 
part  a  regular  staircase  of  considerable  height,  consisting  of  one 
central  and  two  side  flights,  the  latter  being  separated  from  the 
former  by  a  row  of  twelve  shops  on  either  side. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  Venice  is  the  architecture,  which 
IS  mostly  of  a  style  peculiar  to  the  middle  ages.    It  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Gothic,  with  the  most  redundant  ornamental  Arabic 
31  Zz 
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You  have  capitals,  and  architraTes,  and  friezes,  fantastically  ofiia- 
mented.  in  connexion  with  Gothic  arches  and  other  features  of 
the  rustic  style  of  architecture.  You  look  at  it  with  mixed  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  and  dissatisfaction  ;  you  feel  it  to  be  an  outrage 
upon  all  architectural  taste  of  the  present  day,  and  yet  you 
would  not  wish  to  see  it  otherwise ;  and  you  only  regret  that  it 
has  the  most  decisive  appearance  of  hastening  rapidly  to  decay. 
Some  of  the  most  expensive  palaces  are  all  but  forsaken,  and  the 
edifices  are  beginning  to  exhibit  -a  desolate  and  ruinous  aspect. 
Perhaps  all  the  buildings  have  a  foot  as  well  as  a  water  passage. 
In  passing  round  or  through  the  Great  Canal,  I  perceived  that 
most  of  the  palaces  fronted  upon  the  water  (which  came  up  at 
high  water-mark  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  front  door),  with 
painted  posts,  to  which  to  fasten  a  gondola,  and  a  step  to  pass 
into  it.  Just  as,  in  our  country,  you  see  near  the  yard  a  stake 
to  which  you  may  hitch  your  horse,  and  a  block  from  which 
to  mount  him.  At  the  back  door  there  is  a  foot  passage 
leading  out  and  branching  off  to  different  parts  of  the  city. 
There  is  also  at  the  west  end  an  open  space  of  several  acres, 
covered  with  green  sward,  and  occupied  as  a  parade-ground,  or  a 
Campus  Martius,  formed  entirely,  as  I  was  informed,  of  the  mud 
dug  from  the  bed  of  the  canals  |«and  on  the  east  side  are  gardens 
planted  with  trees  and  laid  out  in  gravel  walks  of  considerable 
flxtent.  There  are  also  several  squares  and  market-places,  the 
largest  g[  which  is  the  piaeza  of  St.  Mark ;  and  as  thia  ia  the 
great  public  centre,  and  the  place  in  which  the  greatest  interest 
is  concentrated,  I  will  rest  here  a  moment,  to  describe  some  of 
the  principal  objects  around  it. 

Here  are  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
Doges,  the  imperial  palace,  dec.  The  firstmentioned  edifice  is 
on  the  east  end  of  the  square,  having  the  ducal  palace,  or  the 
palace  of  the  Doges  between  it  and  the  qtuiy.  This  most  singu- 
lar and  interesting  edifice  was  commenced  in  976,  and  finished 
in  about  one  hundred  yeass.  It  consists  of  all  orders  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  in  fact  without  order.  It  is,  however,  rich  in  marbles, 
mosaics,  statuary,  and  other  ornaments,  both  within  and  without ; 
having,  it  is  said,  five  hundred  columns  of  porphyry,  serpentine, 
veined  and  other  precious  marbles.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  measures  two  hundred  and  twenty  Venetian  feet  in 
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lenglh,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  breadth — meaaimng  firona 
one  end  of  the  tnuiaverae  nave  to  the  other — and  presenting  a 
fii^ade  firont  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eij^  feet  There  are 
qplendid  mosaics  oTor  the  front  doors,  uid  ihe  interior  is  entirdy 
encrusted  with  mosaics;  so  also  is  the  floor  of  the  church.* 
Over  the  front  door  on  a  gallery,  too  elevated  to  give  a  good 
effect,  are  the  four  bronze  horses  th^  hare  been  such  great  trar* 
ellers,  and  are  so  much  and  so  justly  admired  for  their  antiquity 
and  beauty.  Of  the  origin  of  these  horses  there  have  been  dif* 
ferent  ofHnions ;  but  the  most  probaUe  and  that  which  has  gained 
pretty  general  credence,  I  belieye,  is  that  they  are  Grecians^ 
being  the  woric  of  Lysippos,  and  appertained  to  die  chariot  of  the 
sun  in  Corinth.  They  were  brought  to  Rome  when  the  Romans 
conquered  and  plundered  Greece^  and  from  JRome,  after  the  trans- 
fer of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  Constantinople^  they  were  conveyed 
thither  in  the  fifth  century ;  and  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
by  the  VenetiaQs,  they  transported  diem  as  trophies  to  Fentce, 
where  they  continued  until  Venice  was  conquered  by  the  French 
in  1797,  when  they  were  conducted  to  Paris;  at  the  restora* 
tion  of  legitimacy  they  were  restored  to  Venice^  and  with  great 
pomp  introduced  into  the  city  and  placed  in  their  present  positton. 
If  the  hypothesis  of  their  origin  be  correct,  they  must  have  been 
made  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  as 
Lysippus  was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great,  who  died 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  years  before  Christ  They  were 
originally  gilt ;  and  a  portion  of  the  gilding  still  remains,  although 
the  greater  part  has  been  worn  off  by  time  and  service.  They 
are  certainly  of  most  exquisite  proporticms  and  w<Hrkmanship,  and 
bid  fair  to  surriye  the  city  which  they  have  so  long  honoured  with 
their  presence ;  and  most  probably  at  some  future  day  may  again 
cross  the  Alps  and  honour  some  more  northern  city  with  their 
residence :  perhaps  St.  Petersburgh  may  yet  see  these  southern 
coursers,  for  they  follow  in  the  train  of  conquest  and  of  power, 
and  these  attributes  seem  at  present  to  be  tending  by  a  strong 
cunent  towards  the  northern  pole. 

South  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  and  between  it  and  tlie  ^^y, 

«  The  maferiab  of  wlueh  this  cirardi  wu  buflt,  lika  tboM  of  tbi  Doomo  «t  Pin^ 
and  many  other  luliui  buildixigt  of  that  uge,  wen  the  spoilt  of  enemiei^  ind  wen 
mostlf  ttkep  ffom  the  Saneens.    So  aleo  wen  msny  of  its  deeorationt. 
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is  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Doges.  It  is  built  round  a  cbut 
"which  serves  as  an  exchange,  and  has  in  it,  it  is  said,  seyeral 
hundred  apartments.  This  also  is  of  yarious  styles,  but  mostly 
of  the  Arabic,  and  therefore  highly  ornamented.  The  capitals  of 
the  columns  are  decorated  with  leaves,  animals,  and  various  sym- 
bolical figures,  and  the  whole  constructed  of  fine  marble*  This 
edifice  is  extremely  interesting  both  from  its  architecture  and 
paintings,  and  also  firom  its  historical  associations.  It  has  two 
fironts — one  upon  the  quay,  presenting  to  the  harbour  a  beau- 
tiful fagade  of  two  hundred  and  five  feet,  divided  into  seven- 
teen arches;  and  the  other  upon  the  smaller  square  which 
connects  the  grand  piazza  of  St.  Mark  with  the  quay,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  divided  into  eighteen  arches. 
These  are  surmounted  by  another  row  of  arches  half  as  large, 
and,  of  course,  double  die  number,  forming  a  beautiful  gallery  on 
both  fronts :  above  these  the  walls  are  in  diamonds  of  bricks  of 
different  colours.  It  was  commenced  early  in  the  fourteenth 
c^tury,  but  a  kmg  time  in  being  finished ;  and  was,  of  course, 
directed  by  various  architects  in  successive  generations. 

The  interior  is  decorated  by  a  great  number  of  splendid  paintings 
of  the  Venetian  school,  many  of  them  of  fine  workmanship  and  of 
most  magnificent  dimensions.  They  are  by  Tintoretto^  Titian, 
Bonifacio,  Paul  Veronese,  Bassano ;  many  others  also  of  the  Vene- 
tian school  of  painting  have  contributed  to  the  ornaments  of  these 
apartments.  The  ceilings  as  well  as  the  walls  are  covered  with 
easel  paintings ;  although,  from  their  size  and  their  peculiar  adapt- 
ation to  the  walls  of  the  apartments  to  which  they  belong,  they 
are  often  mistaken  for  firescoes :  even  some  of  the  guide-books 
have  fallen  into  this  error,  and  describe  paintings  for  frescoes 
which  are  reaUy  tableaux^  or  paintings  upon  canvass. 

I  cannot  speak  particularly  of  these  works  of  art ;  but  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  their  size,  I  will  notice  one  or  two.  In 
the  saloon  of  the  grand  council,  now  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  is  a 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  represeating  the  glory  of  Paradise.  It  is 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  its  greatest  length  is  seventy-four  feet, 
entirely  covering  one  end  of  the  hall.  In  this  hall  (and  the  one 
adjoining)  are  other  paintings  of  enormous  size,  representing 
mostly  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  Venice.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  of  the  paintings  generally,  that  they  are  more 
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Uectdedlj  historical  than  those  of  any  other  cHy  which  I  hwt 
visited.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  painting  ever  flourishes  kl 
our  country,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  this  form.  That  the  art  should 
be  so  much  prostituted  to  the  celebration  and  illustration  of  the 
cruelties  and  the  licentious  loves  of  ancient  fable,  corrupting  the 
heart  and  inflfiming  the  strongest  passions,  through  the  medium 
of  the  imagination — as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the  schools  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  ancient  and  modem — can  only  be  accounted 
for  on  the  ground  of  the  universal  depravity  of  the  human  heart-^ 
a  depravity  which  the  arts  themselves  have  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  licentious  manner  in  which  they  have  pandered  to  the  giatifica^^ 
tion  of  a  corrupt  taste.  The  most  suUime  efforts  (^  these  arts— the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  bright  geniuses  who  have 
excelled  in  them^  have  sanctioned  the  exhibition  of  the  strongest 
and  most  corrupting  incentives  to  licentiousness  and  crime.  In 
the  almost  superhuman  exhibitions  of  the  art,  we  pardon  the 
offence  against  moral  purity,  and  while  we  admire,  the  mora 
triumphant  the  achievement,  the  more  insinuating  the  poison, 
which,  unperceived,  is  drunk  in  and  nourished  by  the  mixture  of 
sweets  that  disguises  it,  until  the  moral  sense  is  blunted  and  thi 
heart  is  seduced  by  the  fascinating  spell.  It  is  on  this  account 
especially  that  I  fear  for  our  own  comparatively  moral  country- 
men. As  wealth  increases,  the  number  of  travellers  will  increase) 
especially  among  the  young,  who  are,  of  course,  the  most  in 
danger.  These  may  not  all  become  corrupted  thonselves; 
although  I  frankly  confess  that  I  deem  it  next  to  impossible  fot 
a  youth  to  visit  Italy,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  generally^ 
without  suffering  loss  in  the  discriminating  power  and  purity  of 
his  moral  feelings.  It  must  be  a  miraclf  of  grace  alone  that  cm 
preserve  him.  But,  in  addition  to  this — for  I  should  hope  there 
would  never  be  so  great  a  number  corrupted  among  the  tourista 
of  our  countrymen  as  to  affect  materially  the  morals  of  tfae 
nation — ^there  is  to  be  dreaded  more  than  anything  else,  the  intro^ 
duction  into  our  country,  through  the  medium  of  wealthy  travel>« 
lers  and  travelling  artists,, the  c(»Tupting  causes  themselves  ct 
moral  principle.  Already,  through  the  mediutn  of  artists  and 
amateurs,  paintings,  engravings,  and  statuary  of  a  character  that 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  purity  of  our  youth,  ara  finding 
their  way  into  our  country ;  and,  as  wealth  increases  among  us« 
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these  works  of  art  will  be  multiplied.  They  will  not  be  openly 
and  publicly  exhilnted  at  first ;  but  gradually  as  that  nice  delicacy 
which  now  characterizes  public  taste  with  us  shall  become 
blunted,  we  shall  see,  I  fear,  naked  Lores  and  Yenuses  as  fre- 
quent in  our  galleries  and  pubUc  gardens  as  they  now  are  in 
Europe :  we  shall  have  our  groups  of  Leda  and  the  Eagle,  of 
Love  and  Pscyhe,  and  all  the  rest,  rendered  more  tolerable,  be- 
cause they  are  either  ihe  original  or  the  copies  of  the  most 
splendid  works  of  art,  and  are  consecrated  by  the  incense  of  their 
dassical  associations.  Nay,  there  are  many. now,  very  many,  of 
our  tniTelling  and  untraveUed  countrymen  who,  if  these  remarks 
ever  meet  their  eye,  will  doubtless  sneer  at  the  squecrnnshness^ 
and  superstitionj  and  vulgar  destitution  of  taste^  which  could 
object  to  these  exhibitions.  It  is  becoming  fashionable  with  us 
to  affect  the  European  taste ;  and  there  are  many  who  would  not 
dare  be  so  uncourtly  and  vulgar  as  to  manifest  any  scruples  of 
delicacy  and  moral  feeling  on  this  Subject.  Be  it  so.  I  must  do 
my  duty  in  the  case,  whether  it  effect  little  or  much ;  and  I 
therefore  am  constrained  to  raise  my  feeble  voice  against  this 
fascinating  manner  of  sapping  the  principles  of  public  virtue, 
and  would  especially  warn  and  entreat  the  rising  generation 
against  this  influence;  and,  if  I  might  be  permitted,  I  would 
entreat  my  fellow-citizens — that  class  of  them  especially  whose 
standing  in  society  gives  them  influence — ^to  adopt  the  only 
course  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  resist  the  bad  consequences 
We  depicted,  and  that  is,  while  they  discountenance  the  intro- 
duction of  works  of  art  which  have  a  licentious  tendency,  to 
encourage  as  much  as  they  may,  by  their  patronage,  the  pure 
and  chaste  productions  qf  the  pencil  and  chisel.  For  these  pro- 
ductions, no  subjects  are  more  suitable  than  the  historic  events 
of  a  free  country ;  and  by  American  artists,  the  example  already 
set  by  Trumbull  should  be  followed  up  and  improved  upon, 
until  every  important  event  in  the  settlement,  progress,  and  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  be  transferred  to  canvass,  as  it  has  been 
abready  recorded  on  the  page  of  history.  Such  has  been'  the 
course  pursued  by  Venetian  artists  with  great  success.  It  is 
true,  the  history  of  Venice  is  too  much  interwoven  with  war  and 
bloodshed.    This  grew  out  of  the  character  of  the  times  and  of 
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the  nation :  and  in  this  respect  our  country  would  have  a  great 
advantage  in  the  humanizing  and  moral  effects  of  its  history  on 
canvass.  Its  wars  have  not  been  those  of  conquest  or  of  individual 
aggrandizement,  but  of  self-defence  ;  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  great  principles  of  national  and  social  rights,  which  were 
never  so  well  understood  as  at  the  present  day,  and  never  con- 
tended for  with  so  much  purity  and  success,  as  by  the  United 
States  of  America. 

But  to  return  to  the  description.  I  confess  myself  not  so  great 
an  admirer  of  the  style  of  paintings  in  the  Venetian  school  as  in 
some  others.  I  have  rarely  undertaken  to  make  critical  remarks 
on  paintings  in  the  course  of  my  journal,  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  art  to  be  a  critic ;  and  as 
for  adopting  the  sentiments  of  others,  an  immense  number  of 
which  are  stereotyped  to  my  hand,  and  retailing  them  for  my 
own,  I  can,  in  such  a  course,  see  no  credit  to  myself  and  no  profit 
to  the  public.  I  know,  and  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  say^  what 
pleases  me.  Although  the  subjects  of  this  school  please  me  in 
general  better  than  many  others,  yet  the  style  and  the  execution 
are,  in  my  opinion,  by  no  means  to  be  computed  with  those  of 
the  Caraccis  and  Domenichino  of  Bologna — ^much  less  can  they 
compare  with  Carlo  Dolci,  Guercina  and  Andrea  del  Sarto^  and 
the  few  who,  in  Dolors  manner  (none  can  equal  him),  threw  the 
sweetness  of  angels  and  the  sofmess  of  paradise  over  the  forms 
and  scenes  of  earth.  Sweet  is  the  name  of  Do/ct,  and  sweet  are 
the  touches  of  his  pencil.  While  I  live  I  shall  carry  with  me 
the  impressions  that  his  fascinating  pencil  has  melted  into  my 
heart.  With  such  a  pencil  and  such  a  genius,  consecrated  to  vir- 
tue and  religion,  what  might  not  a  man  accomplish  ?  Raphael 
surpasses  him  in  strength  and  sublimity.  Salvator  Rosa  can  paint 
human  nature  rough  and  rude  as  savages,  and  cruel  as  pirates  or 
banditti — and  the  wildest  scenes  of  nature  also  stand  forth  ex- 
pressive of  reality  from  the  dark  conceptions  of  his  mind  and 
strokes  of  his  pencil ;  but  give  me  a  cabinet  of  pictures  by  Carlo 
Dolcif  and  I  will  be  satisfied. 

The  Venetian  school,  however,  stands  high ;  and  Titian  is 
sometimes  remarkably  fine.  He  and  Jacobus  Tintoretto  painted 
so  much,  they  could  not  always  excel.    Not  only  did  they  fill 
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the  public  halls  of  Venice^  but  the  chnrcltev  and  palace»,  aTsoj^ 

with  their  works ;  and  they  are,  in  fact,  in  ejery  part  of  Italy 

and  all  over  Europe.      Many  paintings,  doubtless,  bear  their 

name,  that  these  artists  never  saw ;  but  still  they  painted  much. 

We  were  shown  one  palace  (the  palace  Barbarigo)  in  Venice, 

where  Titian  painted  forty  years,  and  in  the  school  of  St.  Roc,  *   ! 

T.  Tintoretto  painted  thirty  years.    He  was  Beyen  years,  it  is  ^ 

said,  painting  the  paradise  of  the  Ducal  palace.    Titian  lived  to  i 

a  great  age,  and  painted  till  late  in  life.     In  the  church  of  St  i 

Marie  deUa  Salute  I  saw  a  picture — ^the  subject,  the  descent' of 

the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which,  it  is  said,  he  | 

painted  when  he  was  sixty-four  years  old.* 

The  library  of  the  Ducal  palace  contains,  it  is  said,  eighty-five 
thousand  volumes.  We  were  shown  also  the  chamber  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ten,  and  the  Council  chamber  of  the  Inquisition.  Here,  also, 
is  the  small  aperture  at  the  side  of  the  door  leading  to  a  box  within, 
into  which  the  informers  used  to  put  their  secret  accusations. 
Wo  to  the  man  who  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  thus  reported  to 
the  secret  tribunals  of  the  state  and  the  church.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  an  hereditary  aristocracy  in  Venice^  the  character  of 
the  government  was  more  democratic  in  name  than  in  reality. 
In  fact,  although  the  government  of  Venice  was  at  first  a  pure 
democracy,  it  verged  more  and  more  towards  absolute  power,  up 
to  the  time  of  the  French  conquest  in  '97.  And  this  state  is  a 
surprising  instance  of  a  progressive  and  peaceable  movement 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  popular  rights  and  immunities.  It  is 
no  singular  thing  in  history  that  democracies  should  become 
absolute  monarchies ;  but  this  change  has  generally  been  efiected 
by  usuipation  and  violence,  but  not  so  in  Venice.  From  causes 
which  cannot  be  fully  understood,  perhaps,  and  which,  at  any 
rate,  this  is  not  the  place  to  exaraioe,  the  Venetians  changed, 
first,  their  executive,  and  then  their  legislative  poww,  by  their 
own  peaceably  expressed  act  and  deed,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole 
almost  entirely  out  of  their  hands.  First,  the  executive  power 
was  vested  in  Tribunes  annually  elected ;  and  this  continued  from 
the  foundation  of  the  government  early  in  the  fifth  century  up  to 

*  In  the  grand  hall  are  alao  the  portraita  of  aerenty-aiz  dogea  In  ngular  soooea* 
lion,  baginning  with  the  ninth  doge^  ObeleiiOi  in  the  year  8(M, 
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607y  when  the  constitution  was  lo  altered  as  to  Test  the  execu- 
tive power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  was  elected  for  life, 
under  the  title  of  Doge.  In  1172,  a  legislative  Assembly  or 
council  of  foar  hundred  and  seventy  memberSi  elected  annually 
from  among  the  citizens  and  by  .the  citizens,  was  wisely '  sub* 
stituted  for  the  popular  assemblies.  But  in  1297  the  constitution 
was  so  modified  as  that  this  council  was  constituted  solely  and 
exclusively  of  members  from  an  aristocratic  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, by  which  all  other  citizens  were  thrown  out  of  all  direct 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  government ;  and  now  it  was  that  a 
system  of  espionage  conunenced,  which,  aided  by  official  in- 
formers and  secret  tribunals,  became  one  of  the  most  cruel  en- 
gines of  tyranny  ever  known,  perhaps,  under  any  government. 
No  man's  life,  or  liberty,  or  property  was  secure.  When  any 
fell  under  suspicion,  they  were  privately  arrested,  and,  in  most 
cases,  they  were  heard  of  no  more.  Everything  was  conducted 
with  the  most  profound  secrecy — the  accused  victim  knew  not 
the  secret  tongue  that  betrayed  him,  or  the  secret  hand  that  stab* 
bed  him.  Near  the  palace,  and  separated  only  by  a  canal,  is  a 
prison  ;  this  prison  is  connected  with  the  palace  by  a  high  cov- 
ered bridge,  called  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.*  This  bridge  has,  or 
had,  for  it  is  now  closed  up,  two  passages :  one  leading  from  the 
prison  into  the  council  chambers,  and  another  leading  to  other 
more  private  apartments  and  dungeons  under  the  palace  it8el£ 
These  dungeons  were  also  accessible  from  the  palace  by  a  secret 
passage,  which  was  unknown  to  the  public  until  the  arcana  of 
these  apartments  of  death  were  laid  open  by  the  French.  In 
deed,  it  is  said,  that  the  citizens  generdly  did  not  know  of  the 
existence  of  these  wretched  cells.  Here  the  trembling  victims 
were  led  to  the  torture  and  to  death.  We  visited  these  gloomy 
prisons ;  they  were  dark  as  night,  and  consisted  each  of  one  arch 
of  heavy  masonry,  with  a  single  hole  for  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, &c.  They  had  been  generally  lined  with  wood ;  but  Napo- 
leon permitted  the  citizens  to  enter  and  tear  out  all  that  was 
moveable  in  these  horrid*  cells.  Here  was  a  grated  window 
where  the  victims  used  to  be  strangled.    They  were  seated  on  a 

•  BtCMM  acfoii  Mb  bridge  the  aeeneed  were  led  tot  their  mock  tml  to  the 
tnbiuia]%  when  the  m^bing  prieoner  had  little  bopeof  jnetioe. 
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block  within,  and  a  rope,  fastened  st  one  end,  passed  thnmgfa  the 
grate  and  roond  the  neck,  and  oat  again  to  a  machine,  by  the 
turning  of  which  the  head  and  shoulders  were  drawn  up  to  the 
grate,  and  the  poor  wretch  was  strangled  bj  the  coid  thai  passed 
round  his  neck.  Another  place  was  fitted  up  for  decapitation, 
like  a  guillotine.  The  heavy  knife,  fixed  to  k  firame,  was  raised 
by  machinery  to  the  proper  distance,  (the  Yictim  being  fixed  in  the 
right  position,)  when  it  fell  and  struck  the  head  from  the  body, 
and  a  trench  in  the  stone  and  holes  made  for  the  purpose,  con* 
▼eyed  the  blood  down  into  the  waters  below.  Ail  this  was  done 
by  night,  and  with  the  utmost  privacy ;  and  here  was  the  little 
arches  in  the  wall,  where  the  executioner  placed  his  lamp  while 
he  performed  his  bloody  work.  The  whole  was  made  so  real 
and  brought  so  near  by  the  associations  around  us,  that  the  blood 
was  almost  chilled  with  horror ;  and  we  were  glad  to  leare  those 
gloomy  vaults  where  thousands  had  languished  out  years  of  soli- 
taiy  confinement,  or  perished  miserably  by  the  hand  of  the  exe* 
cutioner.* 

Such  was  the  government  of  Venfce,  up  to  the  ^e  when  the 
French  revolution,  backed  by  the  annies  of  the  republic,  came 
down  upon  Italy  like  a  tremendous  tornado,  which  hurled  kings 
firom  their  thrones — broke  up  the  foundations  of  nominal  repub* 
lies — ^unsettled  the  feudal  aristocracies,  that  had  for  fourteen  cen* 
tunes  pressed  upon  the  social  system,  and,  what  all  must  approve, 
unlocked  the  prison-doors  and  let  the  prisoners  go  free.  This 
was  literally  true,  at  Venice  and  elsewhere ;  we  saw  one  oeO 
from  which  a  prisoner  was  liberated,  who  had  been  confined  four* 
teen  years.  Soon  after  his  liberation  he  became  blind,  from  the 
efiect  of  the  light  upon  eyes  that  had  for  fourteen  years  been  ac* 
customed  only  to  the  darkness  of  a  dungeon. 

In  this  building  also  is  the  library  of  St  Luke,  which  formerly 
was  in  the  east  end  of  what  is  now  called  the  Imperial  Palace- 
it  consisu  of  about  eighty-five  thousand  volumes. 

Directly  opposite  to  this  palace  is  the  Imperial  Pa2ace— the 
property,  at  present,  of  the  Empevor  of  Austria.  We  were 
shown  in  this,  an  extensive  suite  of  state  apartments,  furnished  in 

•  Inth«  tBiM  of  the  penBdatioD  of  theherodct  by  thelnqotiitfoii,  the  capital  punidk- 
■Mat  wftt  generally  by  dmwning.— See  ReAm  in  Italy,  p.  7BJ* 
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t  plain  way  for  an  Emperor's  palace.  One  room,  which  was 
formerly  the  hall  of  the  library  of  St.  Luke,  contains  some  fine 
pictures,  and  at  the  opposite  end,  in  the  part  that  forms  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  additional  apartments  were 
in  progreto  of  completion,  one  of  which,  nearly  finished,  was  a 
splendid  public  saloon  for  company,  dancing,  &c.  This  palace 
forms  two  sides  of  the  splendid  square,  and  fronts  the  harbour, 
between  which  and  the  palace,  are  gardens  laid  out  and  deco- 
rated by  the  French.  In  this  square  also  is  the  Campanile,  or 
tower  of  the  church  of  St.  Luke,  separate,  according  to  a  prevail- 
ing custom  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected,  firom  the  church 
itself.  Here  also  is  the  tower  of  the  clock,  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
Horological  tower,  containing  the  city-clock  and  a  bell,  with  two 
large  bronze  human  figures,  who  with  huge  hammers,  regularly 
strike  the  hours.  At  the  time  we  were  there,  and  it  is  said  the  same 
is  repeated  for  fourteen  days  in  succession,  at  the  same  season 
every  year,  there  was  a  regular  mechanical  procession  at  the 
striking  of  every  hour.  Midway  up  the  Horological  tower  sits  a 
noble  bronze  gilt  image  of  the  Virgin  and  the  infant  Jesus,  with 
an  open  gallery  in  front  of  her,  facing  the  square.  On  each  side, 
is  a  door  opening  into  the  interior.  At  the  striking  of  the  clock, 
these  doors  fly  open,  and  several  persons  move  out  in  succession ; 
the  first  is  a  trumpeter,  who  raises  his  tnimpet  to  his  mouth  as 
he  comes  in  firont  of  the  Virgin ;  then  follows  three  others  in  suc- 
cession, dressed  like  eastern  sages,  a^d  one  of  them  a  person  of 
oolour.  They  all  pass  in  front  of  the  Virgin  round  to  the  other 
side,  bowing  as  they  pass,  and  then  halting  a  moment,  they 
straighten  up,  and  entering  the  other  door,  disappear.  The  whole 
is  very  well  done,  except  that  in  straightening,  there  is  an  unnatural 
spasmodic  jerk  of  the  head,  which  shows  that  the  machinery  is  not 
quite  perfect  in  its  imitation  of  muscular  motion.  This  is  called 
the  visit  of  the  Magi.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  sufficiently  long  on 
this  piazza  and  its  local  associations,  but  I  cannot  omit  saying  here, 
that  this  spot,  so  full  of  interest  to  the  citizens  generally  and  to 
strangers,  is  also  one  of  great  interest  to  all  the  doves  of  the  city 
— ^for  here,  regularly,  at  two  o'clock,  the  bell  rings  to  call  them 
together  to  be  fed.  They  come  in  clouds,  and  from  a  high  win- 
dow a  woman  throws  out  com,  &c.,  whick  they  are  so  eager  to 
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obtain  they  darken  the  window  and  hbyer  over  the  com  as  it  UHlSf 
and  devour  it  all,  the  moment  it  strikes  the  ground.  This  public 
feeding  of  the  pigeons  of  the  city  is  the  results  of  a  legacy  left 
by  a  beneyolent  lady,  the  avails  of  which,  are  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  perpetuity  for  this  express  purpose^  Habit  hasenabled 
them  to  calculate  the  time  so  exactly  that  a  little  before  two  they 
collect  in  great  numbers  and  sit  upon  the  neighbouring  roofs,  wait- 
ing for  the  signal.  I  fear,  however,  that,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
these  heirs  are  cheated  by  their  guardians,  for  their  dinners  seem 
to  me  altogether  too  stinted  for  so  great  a  number. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  churches  in  Venice, 
which,  if  my  limits  would  permit,  might  well  merit  a  particular 
notice.  I  can,  however,  only  make  some  general  remarks,  and 
notice  a  few  particulars.  Many  of  the  churches  are  richly  fur- 
nished with  pictures  from  the  pencils  of  the  Venetian  school, 
already  named.  They  are  generally,  however,  the  usual  sub- 
jects, taken  from  the  history  of  Christ  and  the  legends  of  the 
saints.  In  every  Italian  city  there  is  a  patron  saint.  St.  Mark 
answers  for  Venice,  of  whose  life  they  seem  not  to  have  found 
so  many  miracles,  as  in  some  more  modem  saints,  hence  their 
painters,  after  all,  are  obliged  to  introduce  other  saints  more  fre- 
quently upon  the  canvass.  They  have  St.  Rocfa,  who  was 
brought  from  France,  and  performed  wonders,  in  time  of  the 
plague.  He  has  a  church  dedicated  to  him,  and  here,  it  is  said, 
are  his  remains.  In  this,^  in  many  other  churches,  both  in- 
Venice  and  elsewhere  in  Italy,  is  an  attempted  representation  of 
the  Eternal  Father — ^an  attempt  which  I  never  witness  without 
feeling  a  kind  of  horror  like  that  which  comes  over  me,  on  hearing 
the  name  of  God  blasphemed.  But  so  common  is  it  with  the 
Catholics  to  give  everytliing  appertaining  to  our  religion,  a  sensi- 
ble form,  that  nothing  scarcely  is  more  common  than  this  giving 
a  visible  body  to  God  the  Father.  This  church  was  erected  after 
the  time  of  the  plague  in  1630,  in  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  This 
plague  swept  o£f  forty-four  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Another 
^  church  called  St.  Marie  Des  Frari  is  particularly  noticeable  for 
the  monuments  it  contains.  Among  others  a  rich  mausoleum  to 
Jaques  Pesaro,  who  was  Bishop  and  General,  and  died  in  1547, 
and   another  to  a  Doge  of  the  same  family.    This  family  was 
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Tery  rich,  and  by  a  legacy  from  one  of  them,  given  for  diat  ex* 
press  purpose,  prayers  are  to  be  made  for  his  sool  every  day, 
while  the  world  stands ;  as  this  is  a  cheap  way  of  securing  the 
income  of  the  legacy  to  the  church,  this  is  regularly  attended  to; 
the  prayers  prescribed  were  being  offered  up  while  we  were  in 
the  church — ^poor  man !  he  expected  to  lay  in  purgatory  a  great 
while,  and  seemed  to  fear  that  the  prayers  of  the  living  would 
never  avail  in  his  behalf.  What  a  miserable,  fearful  hope  is  this 
to  a  dying  man ;  and  yet,  unsal^isfactory  as  it  is,  how  natural  that 
those  who  are  taught  to  trust  in  it,  should  perfer  to  live  in  sin  fcnr 
their  own  gratification,  provided  they  may  buy  their  redemption 
in  the  end,  by  a  portion  of  their  wealth. 

In  this  same  church  lie  the  remains  of  that  great  artist,  Titian 
Vicellio.  He  died  at  tlie  time  of  the  plague,  in  1675,  (not  by  the 
plague,  but  of  pld  age,)  and  this  calamity  prevented  the  proper 
attention  to  his  memory  at  the  time.  He  was,  therefore,  deposited 
under  the  church,  with  a  simple  inscription  (which  may  still  be 
read)  on  the  marble  pavement,  indicating  that  Titian  was  buried 
there.  It  was  subsequently  proposed  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory ;  and  Canova,  before  his  death,  had  already  proposed  a 
design  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  funds  were  not  raised,  and  on  the 
death  of  Canova,  in  1827,  the  plan  that  he  had  designed  for  Titian, 
was  taken  for  his  own  monument,  which  has  since  been  admirably 
executed  by  his  scholars,  and  placed  in  the  same  church ;  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Titian.  The  expense  of  this  work  was  met  by 
subscription,  made  throughout  Europe.  In  this  monument  is  de* 
posited  the  heart  of  the  artist — ^his  right  hand  19  at  the  monument 
erected  to  his  memory  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Venice, 
and  his  body  rests  in  his  own  native  village.  This  cutting  up  the 
body  of  a  great  man,  to  scatter  it  about  among  his  admirers,  is  a 
revolting  barbarity,  and  a  species  of  superstitious  materialism^ 
that  ill  becomes  a  rational  believer  in  the  immateriality  and  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  This  is  in  perfect  accordance,  however, 
with  that  rage  for  relics  so  common  in  Catholic  countries,  and  which 
makes  up  so  great  a  portion  of  their  feeling  of  devotion  and  vene- 
ration, instilled  into  the  mind  by  education.  This  feeling  shows 
itself  in  different  ways.  In  the  religionist,  it  is  vented  upon  the 
toe  of  a  saint,  or  upon  a  nail  or  a  splinter  of  the  real  cross^  &c., 
82 
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Irat  in  the  man  oC  intellectual  culture  it  is  seen  in  his  TeneiattoD» 
and  almost  adoration,  of  the  body,  the  hand,  or  the  heart  of  an  il* 
histiious  author  or  artist ;  and  in  the  soldier  it  is  called  into  action 
by  the  relic  of  a  general  or  a  hero.  Venice  has  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  whish  I  cannot  now  describe,  and  a  splendid  arsenal 
and  shipyard.  The  arsenal  contains  specimens  of  all  the  armour 
of  the  middle  centuries,  and  is  a  place  of  great  interest.  The 
shipyard  also  shows  to  what  an  extent  naval  architecture  was 
once  conducted  at  Venice,  although  but  little,  comparatively,  is 
now  done  there. 

The  Venetians  are  a  Tory  reUgious  people,  and  such,  I  believe, 
has  ever  been  their  character.  It  is  true,  they  have  been  warlike, 
cmel»  and  lovers  of  this  world ;  but  all  this  they  may  be,  and  still  be 
▼ery  religious  in  their  way.  If  a  Venetian  wore  hastening  to  as*^ 
aassinate  his  enemy,  he  would  stop^  uid  cross  himself  and  say 
his  Ave  Mane  to  the  image  of  the  Virgin;  and  this  is  true  not 
merely  of  the  Venetians,  but  of  the  Italians  generally.  Instances 
have  been  known  of  banditti  that  have  been  scrupulously  exact  in 
their  religious  services.  Nay,  while  their  hands  have  been  reek* 
ing  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered,  for  which  they  felt  no  com- 
punction, they  have,  checked  thems^ves  with  great  fear  and  hop- 
xor  of  conscience  on  the  recollection  itxMt  they  have  neglected  some 
ceremony  or  observance  that  appertained  to  their  superstition.  I 
do  not  by  this  mean  to  charge  upon  Romanism  that  it  justifies 
these  crimes,  but  that  the  religion  itself  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  lead  its  votaries  to  think  they  are  very  religious  if  they  attend 
to  the  prescribed  forms,  although  they  may  live  in  constant  and 
enormous  sins.  I  have  known  a  postillion  swear  most  blasphe- 
mously in  the  name  of  his  Maker,  and  the  next  moment  raise  his 
hat,  and  perhaps  mutter  his  prayer,  in  passing  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Of  the  connexion  between  Catholicity  as  taught  in  Italy 
and  the  effects  here  alluded  to  I  have  spoken  elsewhere. 

As  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  so  here,  the  worship  of  the  Madonna 
is  the  leading  trait  of  devoUon,  and  not  of  the  Madonna  merely, 
but  of  some  image  of  her,  painted  or  graven.  These  images  are 
not  only  in  all  the  churches,  but  they  are  by  the  streets,  in  little 
shrines  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  in  every  part  of  th^  city,  and 
especially  in  the  more  public  places.  These  shrines  seem,  in 
some  instances^  to  be  a  kind  of  Madonna  shops,  fitted  up  by  the 
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vide  of  the  ttreotSt  where  reliosy  candlei,  heads,  &c.,  aie  kept  for 
eale  by  eooAe  merceaery  deioieey  who  tiu  there  conitDually  to 
w«lch  (he  ioiege  tod  sell  hie  sacred  wares.  Whether  any  maa 
may  fit  up  his  shrine  in  this  way  who  diooaesy  or  whether  some 
gOTerncoeiit  saiK:tion  and  license  are  necessary.  I  did  not  learn,  it 
was  very  erident,  however,  that  some  shrines  ci  this  kind  were 
mo«e  popolar  than  others.  I  reooUeot,  among  a  munber  of  these 
shrines  that  I  noticed  along  the  quay  in  Venice,  one  whidi  ap» 
peered  to  be  particularly  popular ;  the  image  of  the  Virgin  was 
covered  with  votive  offerings,  such  as  little  hearts  of  tin,  and  the 
like,  together  with  little  scraps  of  paper,  with  a  name  or  some 
sentiment  written  thereon,  left  by  the  devotees  for  special  pur* 
poses.  AU  that  passed  raised  their  hats,  and  generally  turned 
round,  crossed  themselves,  muttered  a  prayer,  and  not  a  few 
bowed  the  knee,  and  this,  too,  where  a  crowd  was  continually  pass^ 
ing.  Lamps  are  kept  burning  before  these  images  day  and  night. 
Very  often  these  shrines  and  images  appear  to  be  fitted  up  aii4 
lighted  at  individual  expense  bef(Mre  houses,  and  over  the  doors 
of  palaces  and  o(ber  edUees,  as  a  kind  of  a  defence  or  talismanic 
charm  against  all  physical  and  demoniacal  evils.  Indeed,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  in  a  great  proportion  of  cases,  the  attention  paid 
|o  the  Virgin  is  a  superstitious  ceremony  to  defend  them  against 
physical  evils.  Nay,  it  is  my  sdenm  opinion,  if  hearts  could  be 
laid  open,  and  the  wbde  secret  disclosed  at  this  nunent  in  Italy, 
it  would  be  seen  that,  where  there  was  one  who,  with  a  penitens 
heart,  paid  his  respects  to  the  Virgin  or  her  image  in  view  of  his 
sinfulness,  and  with  a  desire  to  obtain  grace  that  he  might  be 
more  holy,  scores  do  this  to  obtain  worldly  prosperity  or  to  avoid 
some  dreaded  evil.  It  is  a  kind  of  charm  to  keep  off  evil.  The 
traveller,  as  he  passes  the  numerous  images  and  shrines  whidi 
are  erected  by  die  highway,  thinks  if  he  does  not  raise  his  hat 
he  will  have  bad  luckf  and  he  performs  this  ceremony  just  as  ha 
sticks  up  a  cross  in  his  field  or  upon  his  building,  many  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  via.,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  and 
miUew,  and  lightning,  and  all  mischief;  and  for  a  simSar  causey 
in  fact,  with  that  for  which  the  American  sailor  nails  a  horseshoe 
to  his  mast.  And  the  more  conscious  a  man  is  that  he  is  living 
in  constant  violation  of  the  laws  of  (}od,  the  more  necessary  he 
leels  it  to  be  scrupuhms  in  his  religious  observances,  far  in  thio 
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way  he  driTes  a  profitable  barter  trade  with  his  conscience,  amd 
EToids  not  only  temporal  eyils,  but  also  eternal  death,  by  beinj^ 
in  all  matters  of  religions  faith  and  observances,  a  good  Catholic. 
Venice,  as  has  already  been  observed,  is  in  a  state  of  decline. 
It  is  melanchcdy  to  pass  round  her  canals  with  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  fiunilies,  and  hear  Um,  in  pointing  out  many 
of  the  Mice  splendid  palaces^  say,  ^  The  lamily  who  own,  or  who 
did  own  this^  were  once  rich,  but  are  now  reduced  to  poverty  ;* 
a  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  needs  no  other  attestation  than  a 
sight  of  the  edifices  themselves,  crumbling  to  decay  as  they  are, 
and  forsaken.  There  are  still,  it  is  true,  many  wealthy  families 
in  Venice,  but  much  fewer  than  formerly,  and  their  number  is 
diminishing.  It  is  not  with  them  as  with  flourishing  cities,  where, 
if  one  wealthy  family  declines,  several  rise  up  to  take  its  place. 
The  canals  themselves  seem  to  be  going  to  decay,  and  the  entire 
business  of  the  city  faUing  off.  It  is  true,  Venice  is  yet  a  free 
port,  and  there  are  still  quite  a  number  of  water-craft,  of  different 
kinds,  in  her  harbours;  and  so  long  as  the  government  of  Lorn- 
baxdy  remains  as  it  is,  this  great  valley,  watered  by  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  and  their  branches,  will  draw  their  foreign  resources 
through  Venice  or  some  other  city  in  its  neighbourhood.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  evident  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  city  as 
Venice,  in  its  present  locality,  was  not  a  natural,  but  a  constrained 
occurrence,  growing  out  of  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  and  hence 
it  will  be  a  straggle  against  nature  to  sustain  it ;  a  struggle  which 
will  be  less  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  causes  which  originated,  ele- 
vated, and  enriched  the  city  have  altogether  ceased.  Many  of 
the  Venetians  attribute  their  adversity  to  the  destruction  of  Uieir 
republic  and  the  loss  of  their  independence.  This  may  have  has- 
tened and  aggravated  their  dechne,  but  it  by  no  means  originated 
it.  The  first  cause  was  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  the  east,  resulting 
from  various  circumstances,  but  mostly  from  the  improvement  of 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  discovery  of  the  southern  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  proximate  ef- 
fect of  this  upon  several  other  nations,  and  especially  upon  Eng- 
land and  Holland,  was  to  greatly  increase  their  marine,  and  ulti- 
mately give  them  the  supremacy  at  sea.  The  Venetians,  in  the 
mean  time,  true  to  the  Italian  character,  were  slow  to  adopt  any 
of  the  modem  improvements  in  trade  and  navigation.    I  say  true 
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to  the  Italian  chanetoTy  Cor  it  woaU  surprise  a  natiYe.of  the  Uni* 
tod  States,  who  befoie  knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  things  here, 
to  see  how  infleidhle  are  the  habits  of  the  peiq>le  in  ahnost  every* 
thing«  You  can  trace  to  this  day,  in  Italy,  a  thousand  exemplifip 
cations  of  ancient  usages  in  their  agriculture,  their  commerce,  their 
social  intercourse,  domestic  habits,  &c.  I  haye  before  remarked 
that  it  may  well  be  said  of  Italy,  ^*  As*your  fathers  did  so  do  ye.** 
Thifl  was  eq>ecialiy  exhibited  in  Venice.  Her  naval  architecture, 
her  military  tactics,  her  sjrstem  of  finance,  were  all  falling  back 
in  the  scale  of  comparison  with  other  nations.  Tliese  causes, 
connected  with  that  imbecility  and  effeminacy  which  are  naturally 
engendered  by  wealth  and  the  loss  of  patriotism,  which  the  op-^ 
pression  of  the  government  had  superinduced,  broke  the  spirit  and 
rolled  back  the  tide  of  prosperity  of  the  nation.  .  Its  popuiatien 
bad  already  declined  from  one  hundred  and  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  and  its  wealth  and  national  spirit  had  sunk  in 
a  much  greater  proportion, -when  the  French  army  subjugated  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  and  almost  all  the  Venetian  states,  in  17B6; 
and  finally,  on  the  ISUi  of  May,  1797,  the  legitimate  council  of 
the  nation  solemnly  sanctioned  die  dissolution  of  the  govemmoit; 
the  doge,  the  last  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  who,  in  succession, 
had  governed  Venice  for  one  diousand  one  hundred  and  tbir^ 
years,  abdicated  his  chair,  and  die  French  forces  entered  the  dty. 
Since  that  time  its  fall  has  been  more  rapid.  It  became,  of 
course,  under  the  French,  a  ceoqponent  part  of  the  Italian  Ra^ 
pMiCf  with  which  France  flattered  Italy  and  amused  herself; 
and,  subsequently,  when  Nappleon  assumed  the  supreme  powes 
in  France,  and  erected  the  countries  east  of  the  Alps  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Itabf^  Venice  still  formed  a  part  of  this  Bonapartean 
ttansalpine  realm,  of  which  Milan  was  the  capital,  and  Venice  only 
a  second-rate  oity ;  and  in  the  same  conneiion  it  passed  over  lo 
Austria,  in  |he  new  distribulion  of  Europe  made  by  the  allied 
powers  in  1814, to  be,  not  a  second,  but  a  thM^vate  et^,  uader^ 
government  wUch  is  fostering,  but  just  across  the  \kO^  of  the 
Adriatic,  a  rival  city,  which  combines  the  advantages  of  nature 
with  the  patronage  of  a  powerful  empire  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Trieste,  therefore,  must  increase,  and  Venice  must  do- 
creeee.  The  latter  has  already  fallen  down  to  a  little  paore  thflA 
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Padtta  has  already  been  noticed.  Yieenaa  ia  fbe  aame  with  the 
ancient  Yicentia.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  conlatna  abeot 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants.  Polladio,  the  great  architect  who  dft- 
signed  so  many  of  the  public  buildiDgB  in  Load)sidy  and  the  Yfr^ 
netian  states^  was  bom  here,  and  has  left  in  his  nadTe  city  seoie 
of  Che  finest  specimens  of  his  genius. 

The  next  town  of  importance  was  Verona,  which  is  sitoaied  ok 
the  river  Adige,  formerly  called  the  Athesis/m  the  madsl  of  a  meet 
deUghtful  and  fi:uitful  valley.  It  was  an  ancient  town,  and  the 
birthplace  of  several  eminent  men,  among  wh^m,  df  ifae  andents, 
were  Catullus^  the  Roman  poet,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  the  biogra* 
pher,  and  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  the  Angustan  age ;  of  the 
modems,  Paul  Veronese,  the  painter,  .was  bom  here.  The  greater 
portion  of  English  readers  know  this  city  best  as  being  the  scene 
where  Shakspeare  has  laid  two  of  his  most  celebrated  plays,  viz., 
^  **  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  ''  Romeo  and  Juliet."  The 
latter  story  is  a  matter  of  record  in  the  historic  remains  of  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ceitfury,  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet,  as  it 
is  affirmed  to  be,  is  still  preserved.  We  went  to  visit  it,  a  short 
distance  beyond  the  walls  of  the  town.  It  was  certainly  as  well 
arranged  for  a  sarcophagus  of  a  living  person  as  one  of  that  di» 
mensions  could  well  have  been.  There  was  at  one  end  an  eleva- 
tion,  on  which  her  head  rested ;  at  one  side  was  a  place  fixed  for  a 
lamp,  and  a  hole  perforated  in  the  side  near  the  bpttom  for  the 

jl  admission  of  fresh  air.    Ail  things  were  eo  &r  well  ordered  and 

1 1  arranged  to  effect  the  contempiated  object  of  conveying  her  away, 

i  under  the  influence  of  her  soporific  draught ;  but  die  despair  and 

;  [  precipitancy  of  poor  Romeo  broke  up  the  plot  and  destroyed  the 

unfortunate  lovers.  The  rage  for  relics  has  made  great  depreda* 
tions  upon  the  sarcophagus,  for  it  has  been  broken  off  and  carried 
away  by  piecemeal,  until  it  was  put  under  a  cnstode,  and  further 
firactures  foibidden.  The  English,  our  guide  told  us,  had  done 
this ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  be  the  principal  authors  of  such  kinds 
of  sacrilege,  at  least  if  we  may  believe  the  Italians. 

We  visited  also  in  Verona  the  tombs  of  the  Soaligeri  famfly, 
a  noble  and  ancient  race,  whose  name  signifies  a  ladder,  and  thai 
also  was  their  coat  of  arms,  as  seen  at  this  day  upon  their  tombs. 
This  implies,  I  suppose,  diat  they  were  fond  of  ascending,  and  so 

.„  it  would  seem  from  their  tombs,  which  are  very  high,  as  well  aa 
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Tery  singular  and  magnificent :  they  aft  of  the  fine  spixy  fretted 
Gothic  style. 

Bat  the  principal  object  of  interest  at  Verona  is  the  ancient 
amphitheatre^  in  a  good  state  of  pieseryationi  the  most  perfect, 
probably,  now  in  existence,  and  a  Tery  interesting  relic  of  antiquity. 
It  is  eren  now  used  for  theatrical  purposes,  as  there  was  a  play 
performing  there  while  we  were  examining  it. 

Some  twenty  miles  from  Verona  is  a  mountain  which  abounds 
with  petrified  fish.  The  stone  in  which  these  fish  are  imbed- 
ded is  yery  soft,  and  the  entire  fish  is  presenred  in  great  per- 
fection. In  some  cases  the  mouth  is  distended  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  the  muscles,  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  fish's  being 
overtaken  with  a  thick  muddy  Uquid,  in  which  be  struggled  for 
existence  until  he  was  sufibcated  by  the  increasing  solidification 
of  the  elements  around  him.  In  this  position,  with  contracted 
muscles  and  distended  jaws,  the  mass  around  him  hardened  into  a 
sarcophagus  more  perfect  and  more  presenrative  than  that  of  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  giving  to  his  substance  and  form  a  perpetuity 
and  identity  as  enduring  as  time.  I  saw  many  of  these  specimens 
in  Verona,  and  purchased  some  for  the  mineralogical  cabinet  of 
the  University. 

Beyond  Verona,  and  before  we  came  to  Brescia,  or  Bretia,  as 
it  was  anciently  called,  we  passed  the  Logo  di  Garda^  a  beautiful 
lake  about  thirty  miles  by  twelve.  The  ancient  name  of  this  lake 
was  Benacus,  and  is  noticed  by  Virgil. 

Brescia  was  a  town  of  ancient  note,  and  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  some  splendid  Roman  edifices  and  works  of  art  have  been 
excavated  here ;  but,  as  this  did  not  happen  to  be  one  of  our 
trading  towns,  our  mercantile  line  would  not  stop  for  us  to  visit 
them.    The  town  now  contains  about  forty  thousand  inhabitants. 

Our  entire  route  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  base  of  the 
Rhoetian  Alps,  which  propped  the  clouds  with  their  snow-capped 
tops,  and  gave  additional  interest  to  the  plains  below.  These 
latter  were  covered  vrith  verdure,  and  were  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation ;  a  part  of  the  way,  especially  as  we  approached  Milan, 
these  plains  were  plenteously  and  beautifully  irrigated  by  canals 
and  water-courses  cut  in  every  direction.  These  water-courses 
were  studded  on  each  side  with  colonnades  of  trees;  so  also  was 
every  road,  and  lanoi  and  hedge ;  all  in  addition  to  the  trees  which 
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were  planted  in  regular  rows  for  the  Tines,  and  in  addition,  abe^ 
to  the  mulberry-trees,  extensive  and  seemingly  endless  orohank 
of  which  are  planted  for  the  growth  of  the  silkworm,  for  silk  in 
this  country  is  a  leading  article  of  production.  This  abundant 
growth  of  trees  gives  this  country,  when  viewed  from  an  eminence, 
at  the  time  the  foliage  is  fuU,  the  appearance  of  an  extended  and 
an  unbroken  forest ;  and  yet,  as  you  pass  through  it,  you  find  all 
the  intervals  between  the  trees,  and  every  injlerstice  and  corner,  in 
a  fine  state  of  cultivation,  producing  wheat,  com,  beans,  grapes, 
Ac,  in  great  abundance.  In  short,  a  richer  country  in  its  pro* 
ductions,or  one  more  thoroughly  cultivated,  can,  I  believe,  hardly 
be  found.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  soil  could  produce 
more.  This,  in  fact,  is  true  of  all  the  fertile  parts  of  Italy.  It 
seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the  labouring  pait  of  the  community 
in  Lombardy,  and  especially  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  eat  and  drink, 
and  enjoy  the  good  of  their  labour  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy.  The  peasantry  are  apparently  comfortable  and  happy; 
much  more  so,  in  fact,  than  I  was  prepared  to  find  them ;  and  it 
was  truly  a  matter  of  muoh  gratafieatioo,  after  seeing  ao  kmg  iho 
wretchedness  and  beggary  of  the  south,  to  get  into  a  country  where 
a  hand  was  rarely  held  out  for  charity,  and  where  all  aj^ieazed 
to  be  in  circumstances  of  comfort. 

We  had  two  coaches  in  company,  and,  at  the  request  of  our 
condudeur,  we  changed  firom  one  to  the  other  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  journey.  In  this  we  found  a  very  well  dressed  gei^ 
tleman  and  lady,  who  appeared,  when  we  entered,  to  be  the  sole 
occupants  of  the  diligence,  and  seemed  not  a  little  chagrined  to 
have  company.  What  their  relation  to  each  other  was  I  could 
net  determine ;  but  they  seemed  too  much  engrossed  widi  each 
other  to  be  pleased  with  the  society  of  others,  and  therefore,  at 
first,  manifested  anything  but  a  courteous  deportment  Finding, 
however,  that  he  gained  nothing  by  his  irritation,  the  gentleman, 
in  the  end,  became  very  complaisant.  I  mention  this  as  a  rare 
instance  of  impoliteness  among  the  Italians.  Wherever  we  met 
any  respectable-looking  Italians  we  were  almost  sure  to  meet 
with  courtesy.  In  this  respect  we  found  them  far  before  the 
French.  The  lower  classes,  too,  were,  in  general,  very  civil,  es* 
pecially  when  they  expected  a  buono  mano^  which  they  always 
expected  if  they  did  you  the  least  service  or  answered  a  oommoii 
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kquiiy.  And  this  is  oommoii  to  all  Italy.  But  this  is  not  so  bad 
a  trait,  however  troublesome  it  is,  as  an  almost  universal  dispon-' 
tioa  and  determination  to  cheat  you  if  they  can;  and  not  only  to 
dieot  you  themselves,  but  to  play  you  into  the  hands  of  others^ 
that  they  also  may  have  a  slice.  If  you  hire  a  servant,  you  muat 
calculate  that  he  will  cheat  you,  if  he  can,  in  every  case  where  ho 
transacts  business  for  you,  or  introduces  others  to  you  for  that 
paipose ;  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  make  anything  out  of  you  him* 
aelf,  he  can  give  you  into  die  hands  of  others.  To  illustrate  this : 
Our  valet^  in  Venice,  took  us  to  aee  the  arsenal.  At  the  gate  a 
soldier  was  sent  round  with  us ;  and  although  the  valet  and  the 
guard  knew  everything  we  wished  to  see,  still  they  must  give  ua 
over  to 'ike  superintendent  of  each  room,  or  shop,  or  ship  that  we 
visited,  each  of  which  must  have  his  fee,  to  the  number,  periiaps^ , 
of  a  dozen  or  more ;  and  Uien  the  guard  must  have  his  at  the  end 
of  the  tour ;  and,  in  addition,  the  porter  must  have  something  for 
letting  us  in  and  out;  and,  last  of  all,  the  valet  must  be  paid  for 
his  day's  work.  In  this  wayt  if  a  man  would  see  Italy,  his  hands 
must  be  in  his  pocket  continually ;  and  his  little  expenses  of  this 
kind  will  often  amount  to  more  than  his  travelling  fare  and  board. 
A  foreigner  must  pay  comparatively  high  for  everything,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  talks  English.  The  English  have  ruined  the  for- 
eign inaiket  for  all  that  use  their  language.  They  have  gone 
round  throwing  out  their  gold  and  silver  with  suoh  a  lavish  hand, 
calling  everything  cheap,  and  paying  such  exorbitant  prices,  that 
the  people  think  they  may  ask  almost  any  price,  and  may  expect 
to  receive  money  from  an  Englishman  if  they  answer  him  a  civil 
questicMi.  I  have  sometimes  refrained  from  asking  a  questioni 
which  would  only  require  a  breath  to  answer,  because  I  was 
aware  that  the  person  answering  would  contrive  to  make  a  fee 
out  of  it.  These  gratuities  q{  a  few  biocs^  or  a  half  paul,  are 
not  large,  it  is  true ;  but  when  one  has  to  be  throwing  out  contin* 
ually  such  small  sums,  they  amount,  in  time,  to  a  large,  perhaps 
the  largest  portion  of  one's  expenses.  If  one  has  not  a  good  un- 
derstanding of  the  language,  he  is  more  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  people,  who  know  very  well  how  to  turn  his  ignorance  to  good 
account.  Indeed,  whether  you  understand  the  language  or  not, 
you  must  expect  to  be  cheated ;  and  the  only  way  is  to  keep  as 
good  a  look-out  as  you  can  without  giving  too  nuich  attention  to 
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the  subject,  and  submit  to  unavoidtble  inaqpoBitioiis  witk  as  good  t 
grace  as  you  may. 

The  reader  will  pardon  these  occai^ional  discnrsions  from  the 
main  thread  of  the  journal,  as  my  object  is  to  give,  as  far  as  I  may, 
the  traits  of  character  as  they  were  doTeloped,  and  as  the  different 
subjects  occur  to  me. 

We  entered  Milan,  and  took  lodgings  at  the  Gran  Britiagna^ 
and  found  ourselves  as  well  accommodated  as  the  infamous  prac- 
tice of  occupying  the  lower  part  of  public  houses  for  stables  would 
permit.  Our  rooms  were  very  comfortable,  except  that  the  fumes 
of  the  stables,  which  opened  under  us  into  the  same  street  with 
our  windows,  came  reeking  up,  in  ofiensive  effluvia,  much  to  our 
discomfiture.  We  find  the  annoyance  from  this  source  much 
greater  as  the  heat  of  the  season  increases.  However,  the  mounts 
ains  are  near,  so  we  take  courage,  and  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  this  capital  of  Lombardy. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

Thb  history  of  Milan  is  replete  with  interest,  and  ^ows  the 
changes  to  which  the  important  cities  of  Europe  were  exposed 
under  the  feudal  lords,  when  the  fortune  of  arms  was  the  criterion 
of  justice,  and  might  constituted  right.  If  we  look  at  the  city  as 
it  now  is,  and  compare  it  with  what  it  was  before  the  French 
revolution,  we  must  believe  that  it  has  gained  much  in  the  time. 
It  is  true,  so  far  as  her  political  condition  is  concerned,  she  has 
passed  entirely  round  the  circle,  from  absolute  monarchy,  through 
republicanism,  &c.,  back  again  under  the  same  master.  But  in 
the  mean  time  she  has  waked  up  from  the  torpor  of  her  former 
condition,  and  received  an  impulse  that  the  leaden  absolutism  of 
Austria  itself  cannot  resist.  Of  Bonaparte,  absolute  despot  as  he 
was,  it  may  be  said,  "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  amavit — ^he  touched 
nothing  which  he  did  not  adorn."  Look  at  France  politically  ? 
He  found  her  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  he  reduced  her  to  order. 
It  was  the  order  of  despotism,  I  grant ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
infinitely  preferable,  to  her  licentious  Jacobinism     Look  at  her 
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physical  character  ?  He  connected  her  Tarious  ports  with  roads^ 
ke  repaired  her  public  edifices,  he  improved  and  ornamented  her 
cities.  But  France  could  not'  contain  hinii  and  if  he  visited 
Italy  as  a  warricNr,  so  also  he  visited  her  with  all  the  improvementiT 
with  which  he  was  renovating  France.  He  smoothed  the  Alps 
before  him  as  he  passed,  and  made  these  hitherto  difficult  barriers 
and  almost  perpendicular  heights  gently  inclined  plains,  over  which 
the  pleasure-carriage  may  roll  without  molestation  or  fear.  He 
fixed  upon  Milan  as  the  capital  of  his  Transalpine  kingdom  ;*  and, 
to  say  nothing  now  of  what  he  did  for  other  cities,  you  cannot 
remain  in  Milan  without  beholding  the  touches  of  his  restoring  and 
creating  hand.  Her  Boulevards,  interior  and  exterior,  are  by  him ; 
her  public  gardens  were  by  him  planted  and  adorned ;  her  cathe> 
dial,  that  had  laid  waste,  in  a  manner,  for  centuries,  vras  by  his 
Older  put  in  a  progress  of  completion ;  her  canals  were  cleared 
and  multiplied.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Frenchi  and 
to  Napoleon  in  a  great  degree,  that  Milan  is  what  it  is,  a  naosi 
lovely  and  interesting  city. 

But  to  be  more  particular.  Like  all  other  cities,  Milan  must 
be  described  by  its  parts.  Its  situation  is  most  delightful,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  firuitfol  part  of  the  most  fertile  plams  of  Lom- 
bardy.  Its  form  is  yery  compact  and  nearly  circular.  Its  former 
ramparts  hare  been  formed  into  elevated  promenades  for  foot-pas- 
sengers and  carriages.  It  is  surrounded  by  two  naost  beautiful 
courses,  one  exterior  and  the  other  interior,  which  are  adorned  with 
elegant  rows  of  trees  of  various  kinds,  but  all  rich  vrith  the  mosi 
umbrageous  foliage.  The  preTailing  growth  is  the  horse-chestnut, 
which,  at  the  time  we  were  there,  was  in  the  blossom.  To  him  who 
has  not  beheld  the  like,  it  is  difficult  to  communicate  a  just 
notion  of  the  beauty  of  these  shady  streets.  From  the  Porta  Qtn 
entale  to  the  Porta  Romana  is  the  grand  corso,  and  here,  every 
evening,  the  fashionable  Italian  course  is  performed  by  all  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of  the  town.  This  amusement,  so  common  in 
Italy,  is  a  very  dull  one ;  but,  to  the  Italians,  this  and  the  opeim 
seem  to  be  their  chief  amusement.  At  any  rate,  it  gives  them  tat 
opportunity  of  seeing  their  acquaintances,  of  exhibiting  their  equi- 
page and  dress,  as  well  as  to  take  an  airing  in  a  pleasant  and 


•  TVwualpine  to  Tnaot^  dthoogfa,  wiUi  an  aiiactatioo  of  diMic  teimi,  Napolaoa 
eillid  it  OHiapiiM. 
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healthful  exercise.  It  is  to  the  fashionable  world  what  the  ex- 
change is  to  the  merchant ;  and  they  assemble  as  regularly  at  six 
in  the  evening  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  the  corso,  as  the  mer- 
chants assemble  at  the  prescribed  business-hour  on  change  to  at- 
tend to  the  business  of  their  appropriate  calling.  In  the  northwest 
part  of  the  city  is  the  Forum,  so  called.  Here  is  the  amphitheatre  ' 
built  by  Napoleon.  Here  is  the  Champ  de  Mars  for  the  review- 
ing of  the  troops ;  and  here,  also,  are  the  public  gardens,  answer- 
ing to  the  Champs  des  Elysies  of  Paris,  planted  with  trees,  &;c* 
These  pubUc  grounds  extend  from  the  upper  end  of  the  corso 
quite  round  to  the  triumphal  arch.  This  arch  was  commenced 
by  Napoleon,  and  is  now  nearly  completed  under  thd  direction  of 
the  Austrian  government. 

It  was  commenced  in  1806,  on  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  the 
Prince  Eugene  with  the  Princess  Amelie.  It  was  then  made  of 
wood  and  plaster,  and  the  design  was  so  generally  admired,  it 
was  determined  to  erect  one  of  marble,  and  place  it  at  the  gate 
of  the  Simplon>  where  the  magnificent  Alpine  road  entered  the  city 
—a  splendid  termination  of  a  splendid  route.  And  it  was  designed 
under  Napoleon,  to  be  a  monument  of  his  victories.  The  design 
however  is  changed,  and  it  is  now  denominated  Arc  de  la  Paix^ 
a  monument. dedicated  to  peace.  It  is  not  yet  finished,  but  is  in 
rapid  progress  of  completion ;  nay,  it  may  be  said  the  arch  itself 
is  finished,  but  not  all  the  ornaments.  Instead  of  the  yictories  of 
Bonaparte,  as  was  originally  designed,  there  are  representations 
of  the  Congress  of  Prague,  the  conference  of  the  three  allies, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  the  battles  of  Leipsic,  capitulation 
of  Dresden,  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  the  peace  of  Paris, 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  &c., — ^besides  numerous  others,  some  of 
which  pertain  more  particularly  to  the  city  of  Milan,  and  the 
new  Lombard-Venetian  kingdom.  The  horses,  car,  &c.,  for  the 
top  of  the  arch  are  nearly  finished.  The  design  is  the  "  Triumph 
of  Peace."  The  goddess,  crowned  with  laurel  and  with  a  branch 
of  olive  in  her  hand,  is  to  be  drawn  in  her  triumphal  chariot 
by  six  horses.  The  figures  are  of  gigantic  »ize,  and  are  cast  of 
bronze.  The  arch  resembles  that  of  Constantine,  althou^  not 
a  copy  of  that,  or  any  other,  and  will  be,  when  completed,  say 
the  Milanese,  superior  to  any  other  ancient  or  modem ;  and  they 
further  Soast,  that,  when  this  is  finished,  their  city  will  have  two 
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%f  the  motX  fplendid  monuments  in  the 'world — ^thiB  and  the 
Cathedral.    The  arqh  was  designed  by  the  Cheyalier  and  Mar- 
•  quia  Louis  Cagnola. 

May  we  not  hope  that  this  change  in  the  design  of  this  menu* 
meat,  is  ominous  of  a  change  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  ciyilized  world.  When  shall  all  our  triumphal 
arches  be  dedicated  to  peace  T  When  will  kings  and  princes 
see)L  their  renown  in  promoting  peace  rather  than  war  ?  When 
they  learn  that  war  is  madness  and  its  spirit  diaboUcal ;  but  that 
peace  is  divine  and  its  spirit  heavenly. 

The  other  public  monument  that  is  deservedly  the  glory  of  the 
Milanese,  is  their  Cathedral.  This  edifice  i8>  taking  it  all  in  all, 
unlike  any  thing  else  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  purely  Gothic — 
spiry,  open,  towering.  In  the  language  of  another,  **  it  surprises, 
astonishes,  ravishes."  It  was  commenced  in  1386  or  T.  For 
two  centuries  the  work  went  on  slowly;  but  when  Charles 
Borromeo  was  placed  on  the  archi-episcopal  throne  of  Milan,  the 
work  was  hastened,  under  the  architect  Pellegrini,  who  undertook 
to  incorporate  the  Grecian  order  with  the  Gothic ;  and  in  this 
way  he  constructed  the  front  of  the  edifice.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  discordance  appearing  so  glaring,  this  front  was  all 
removed,  except  the  doors  and  some  of  the  windows.  These 
were  spared  for  their  great  beauty,  and  the  great  labour  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  edifice,  however,  was  far  from  being  finished, 
when  the  French  took  possession  of  Milan;  and  in  1805,  five 
millions  of  Itvres  were  appropriated  by  the  French  government, 
to  finish  the  edifice.    The  work  went  on  rapidly ;  but  in  1814, 

m 

the  revolution  in  favour  of  Austria  found  it  still  incomplete — it  is 
however,  in  progress. 

From  every  point  of  view  this  edifice  is  remarkable,  but  you 
ttre  the  most  impressed  with  the  view  upon  the  top.  Here  are  a 
multitude  of  corridors,  platforms,  parapets,  flying  buttresses,  and 
a  forest  of  spires — it  is,  you  may  say,  an  architectural  porcupine, 
shooting  out  its  needles  of  less  or  greater  length  all  over  its 
ample  roof.  These  needles  are  covered  with  ornaments  and 
statues.  It  is  said  the  number  o£  spires,  when  complete,  will  be 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five.  There  are  now  about  one  hundred 
The  entire  number  of  statues,  in  and  on  the  edifice,  is  now  two 
thousand"  and  twenty,  and  when  all  are  finished,  according  to  the 
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deftign^  they  will  amount  |o  three  thousand  five  hundred.  Beaidei 
these,  each  square  of  some  of  the  immense  Gothic  windows^  haj 
a  descriptiye  painting  of  some  scripture  event.  These  windowt 
are  beautifully  painted^  and  many  q{  the  pictorial  repreaantations 
ve  very  fine. 

The  form  of  fbe  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  the  principal  nare 
being  fonur  hundred  and  forty-^nine  Paris  feet,  in  length,  and  the 
transverse  n*ve  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet.  The  iutmor 
is  rather  gloomy,  and  not  finished  nor  furnished  in  good  taste. 
The  pillars,  however,  .are  magnificent,  octagonal  in  form,  and 
fifi^-two  in  number ;  and  in  .the  portal  are  two  splendid  red 
granite  columns,  all  of  one  piece,  and  vie  with  the  ancient 
r^^^Ty?"«  of  red  oriental  granite,  found  in  Rome.  They  are  of 
the  granite  of  the  country,  and  each  pillar,  it  is  said,  cost  fifty- 
six  thousand  livres,  independeiKdy  of  the  transportation. 

The  subterranean  chapel  is  very  rich  in  massy  silver  relics  of 
St.  Charles  and  others ;  and  in  the  sacristy,  they  show  you  the 
gold  crosier  of  this  saint,  and  his  mitre,  set  with  jewels,  and 
TariottS  other  most  extravagant  and  costly  ecclesiastical  toys. 
They  seem  in  a  iiur  way  to  be  knocked  to  pieces,  however,  by  the 
rough  handling  of  the  Sacristans,  but  not  until  their  value  has 
been  extorted  from  strangers,  who  have  the  cmiosity  to  look  at 
them,  if  the  sacristans  charge  all  as  they  did  us.  They  thought 
two  dollars  was  the  least  we  could  give,  for  detaining  them  at 
their  oum  tmportum'ty  one  half  hour.  However,  we  had  not 
spent  five  or  six  months  in  Italy,  without  learning  that  these 
shaw^mefif  if  they  cannot  get  what  Uiey  ask,  will  take  up  with  what 
they  can  get.  One  needs  to  have  a  general  idea  of  what  would  be  a 
reasonable  tariff,  in  these  cases,  and  then  be  governed,  not  so  much 
by  what  is  demanded,  as  by  what  he  judges  fit  and  reasonable. 

We  happened  to  be  at  Milan  on  the  feast  of  the  Pentecost ; 
and  on  that  occasion  attended  worship  at  the  Cathedral.*  Besides 
the  other  services  which  were  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  a  bishop 
preached.!    His  subject  was  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

•  We  ftt  first  thought  oumlvea  peenliariy  fbitonate  to  have  fallen  in  with  ao  many 
leadins  feasta  of  the  Roman  Chnrch ;  but  on  reflection,  it  is  rather  to  be  oooaidaed 
man  aingiilar  to  eacape^  than  to  meet  with  ihem,  they  are  ao  nnmaooB. 

t  Pnaehing  amonc  the  Gatholiea  ia  oomparatiTely  rare.  The  muranery  of  tfia 
maaa,  and  other  oeremoniea  and  tedioua  praaoibed  fonna  and  olBca%  take  tba  plao^ 
m  a  great  meaaon^  of  leligioaa  inatiuction. 
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the  oflSces  of  the  Spirit ;  and  the  perpetuity  of  these  offices  in 
the  church.  In  the  main,  the  doctrine  was  good ;  but  the  miracle- 
working  power,  which,  of  course,  the  Catholics  claim  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  church,  because  it  was  originally  included  in  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  a  claim  that  we  had  before  heard 
much  of,  but  had  seen  nothing  to  confirm  it ;  and  were,  conse- 
quently, imbeUeving  still — notwithstanding  the  reasoning  of  the 
bishop.  It  is,  howerer,  the  firm  opinion  of  the  Catholics,  and  is 
constantly  taught  by  them  to  the  people,  that  the  power  of  work- 
ing miracles  is  stUl  possessed  by  them. 

The  Milanese  church,  though  Catholic,  has  some  things  pecu- 
liar. Its  early  bishops,  as  we  haTe  seen  in  the  sketches  of 
history,  were  slow  to  submit  to  the  assumptions  of  power  by  the 
Roman  bishops,  and  never  yielded  many  of  their  peculiarities.* 
They  have  many  rites  of  their  own,  and  some  diflference  as  to 
the  time  of  commencing  Lent,  &c.,  of  trifling  importance  how-^ 
ever,  although  connected  with  questions  that  formerly  shook. the 
church  to  its  centre.  They  practice  baptism  by  immersion. 
The  church  is  called  Ambrosianf  after  St.  Ambrose,  who  was 
made  Bishop  of  Milan  in  374,  and  then,  by  virtue  of  his  own 
independent  episcopal  authority,  introduced  what  is  called  the 
Ambrasian  Liturgy.  A  plain  proof  this,  that  at  that  time^  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  possessed  no  such  supreme  power,  as  was  after- 
ward claimed  by  him. 

The  Arobrosian  Church,  however,  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
intolerant  as  Rome  herself.  There  are  a  number  of  Protestants 
residing  in  Milan,  but  they  have  no  place  of  worship,  no  church : 
and  it  is  said,  that  the  Milanese  Church  will  not  consent  to  such 
toleration;  although  in  some  of  the  provincial  towns  of  the 
duchy  there  are  Protestant  churches. 

Milan  is  divided  into  twenty-four  parishes,  and  contains  not  far 
from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches,  chapels  and 
oratories,  of  all  descriptions ;  although  the  population  itself,  in- 
cluding the  faubourgs,  amounts  to  only  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  a  great  relief,  however,  to  this 
city — ^as  indeed  it  is  to  all  Lomb'ardy  and  the  Venetian  states — 
that  the  monastic  orders  are  suppressed.    It  firees  the  conuntmity 

•  In  th^  clerenth  oentnry,  m  civil  war  wu  excited,  because  the  Miltneee  CSmrA 
wonU  not  anbrnit  to  tbe  law,  leqniring  the  oeliboey  of  the  prieata. 
33 
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fiom  an  intolerable  buxdeiiy  and  prepares  the  way  for  other 
refonna  in  church  and  state.  By  getting  rid  of  the  church  mendi- 
cants, the  way  has  been  opened  to  get  rid  of  other  public  beggars 
atnd  idle  Tagrants.  These  are  renaoTed  from  the  streets,  and  put 
into  work-houses,  and  such  as  are  able,  are  made  to  laboor  for 
tfieir  support ;  so  that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  expense  is 
saved  to  the  pubUc.  Indeed,  it  was  a  reUef  to  witness  the  thrift 
and  apparent  prosperity  of  the  city,  compared  with  southern  Italy. 
There  was  the  hum  of  industry — ^a  general  attention  to  business-* 
little  lounging  in  the  streeU  and  public  places.  The  people  ap« 
peared  comfortably  clad,  and  comparatively  happy.  The  city 
was  cleanly ;  the  streets  well  paved  and  well  buih.  There  was 
this  peculiarity  in  the  paving,  that  on  each  side,  where  the  wheels 
of  )he  carriages  come,  were  rows  of  broad  granite  flagging ;  so 
diat  the  carriages  rolled  almost  as  freely  and  smoothly  as  on  a 
raQroad. 

One  cause,  undoubtedly,  which  has  raised  Milan  so  much 
above  her  southern  neighbours  is,  the  extensive  system  of  educa* 
lion  maintained  here.  There  are  two  lyceums^  sevefal  gymnasia, 
and  a  general  plan  of  elementary  schools ;  all  maintained  by  die 
government,  and  open  to  the  public.  Although  Austria  is  behind 
her  sister-kingdom  to  the  north,  in  her  plsuis  of  education,  yet 
she  is  greatly  in  advance  of  die  countries  south  of  the  Appenines. 
The  advancement  of  Milan,  however,  is  undoubtedly,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  French,  who  had  done  much  to  establish 
tfiese  institutions  of  learning :  and  being  established  and  coun- 
tenanced by  public  opinion,  they  were  continued  under  the  present 
government. 

The  {nress  is  also  freer  here  than  at  die  south.  Periodicals 
circulate  more  freely,  and  everything  is  conducted  on  a  more 
Mberal  scale.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  tibat  in  all  this 
I  BptBk  comparatively;  The  present  government  is  certainly 
arbilarary  and  absolute :  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  that 
modifies  government.  The  public  mind  becomes  a  constihUionf 
more  powerful  than  parchment.  And  although  Francis  I.  refused 
the  Milanese  a  constitution,  when  they  earnestly  requested  it — a 
constitution  that  had  been  promised  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
they  could  claim  as  their  right — ^yet  neither  he  nor  his  successor 
has  dared  to  press  public  opinion  beyond  certain  bounds ;  l^cause 
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they  knew  it  would  not  be  endured.  The  present  khig  and  emperor 
haSy  80  far,  shown  his  wisdom,  in  mitigating  the  rigours  of  his 
father's  government.  Many  that  were  confined  for  opinions'  sake, 
or  perhaps  a  little  too  much  freedom  in  expressing  their  opinions, 
by  Ftancis  I.,  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  leare  the 
country.  A  m<Nre  general  spirit  of  satisfaction  with  the  gorem* 
ment  is  manifested :  and  there  is  hope,  that  the  march  of  public 
opinion  is  such,  as  to  preclude  the  power  of  any  absolute  will  to 
control  it. 

The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  Milanese  are  consider* 
aUe.  The  principal  article  of  manufacture  and  trade  is  silk.  It 
is  said,  in  this  single  article,  the  trade  of  the  city  amounts  to  four 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  On  naming  to  one,  who  was  engaged . 
in  this  trade,  that  we  were  commencing  in  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  silk  in  our  country,  and  should  perhaps  ere  long  be  able 
to  supply  our  own  market :  he  replied,  there  was  no  danger  of 
that;  we  could  not  giro  the  perfection  and  finish  which  they 
could  give  to  the  fabric.  Tlie  greater  difficulty,  however,  will 
be,  probably,  the'  impossibility  of  competing  with  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  of  labour  in  Italy.  Our  country  has  such 
vast  resources,  and  such  a  market  for  industry  of  every  kind,  that 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  our  poor  labouring  class  vrill  be 
obliged  to  toil  for  a  mere  meager  livelihood.  So  let  it  be.  Better 
that  Italy  should  make  our  silks,  than  that  we  should  be  able,  by 
pressing  the  operative  down  to  a  bare  miserable  existence,  to 
compete  with  foreign  manufactures. 

The  trade  of  Milan  is  greatly  helped  by  its  canals.  Hiese 
surround  the  city  and  extend  off  in  connexion  with  the  rivers,  so 
as  to  give  a  wafer  communication  with  the  Adriatic.  Milan 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the  construction 
of  canals.  So  early  as  1 179,  the  citizens  of  Milan  excavated  the 
canal  called  NamgUe^  which  extends  from  the  Ticmo  to  Ahbia- 
tigrasso.  In  1 820,  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  citizens  of  iocft, 
cut  another  from  Cassano  into  Castiglione.  This  is  called 
Muzza.  To  these,  others  were  subsequently  added.  These  ca- 
nals, crossing  this  level  country  in  different  directions,  make  it 
easy  to  lay  almost  die  whole  under  water,  and  in  this  way  exten- 
sive fields  of  rice  are  cultivated,  which  makes  the  surrounding 
country  to  some  extent  insalubrious.     In  addition  to  the  exhala- 
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tions  from  these  waters,  the  atmosphere  itself  is  damp,  and  the 
comitry  is  subject  to  great  falls  of  rain.  The  ayerage  quantity 
in  one  year  is  thirty-five  French  inches,  or  a  little  oyer  thirty- 
nine  English  inches* 

Milan  abounds  with  palaces  public  and  priyate,  some  of  which 
we  yisited,  but  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  them.  The  palace  of  Brera^  howeyer,  should  be  noticed, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  the  sanctuary  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  edifice  itself,  which  merits  notice,  here  is 
the  gallery  of  paintings^  containing  some  yery  fine  pictures — 
among  others,  that  celebrated  painting  of  Raphael — ^the  marriage 
of  the  Virgin.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  works,  and  is  doubtless 
more  admired,  because  it  indicates  at  what  an  early  age  this 
original  and  unparalleled  genius  burst  away  from  the  dry  and 
steril  style  of  his  master,  Peter  Perugino,  and,  in  fact,  from  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and,  opening  up  a  new  era  in  the 
art,  gave  to  painting  a  sublime  elevation  and  scope  that  had  never 
before  been  conceived  of.  There  are  a  great  number  of  paintings, 
mostly  of  the  Lombard  school. 

In  this  palace,  also,  is  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  schools  of 
engraving,  of  anatomy,  as  connected  with  drawing,  of  architecture 
and  perspective,  of  design  in  relief,  dec,  dec. 

Here,  also,  is  an.  observatory  well  furnished  with  instruments* 
Connected,  also,  with  this,  is  a  library  open  to  the  public,  rich  in 
scientific  and  classical  works  and  constantly  increasing.  Here 
is,  also,  one  of  the  municipal  Lyceums,  and,  connected  vnth  the 
edifice,  is  a  botanical  garden. 

In  addition  to  the  library  just  tnentioned,  Milan  has  the  Ambro- 
sian  library,  so  called,  founded  by  the  Cardinal  Frederic  Borro- 
meo  in  1607,  containing  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  volumes, 
beside  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  manuscripts.  Here  is 
a  Virgil  with  Petrarch's  manuscript  notes ;  and  here,  also,  we 
were  shown  copies  of  Pliny,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  of  the  second 
century. 

In  the  suppressed  convent  of  St  Maria  della  Grazie,  is  still 
shown  in  the  Refectory  that  unrivalled  fresco  painting  of  the  last 
supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    I  say  unrivalled,  for,  although  it 

^  In  Pan%  the  mesa  qaantitf  of  wn  ammally  » twenty  and  a  half  inches. 
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19  greatly  injured  by  time  and  Tiolence,  it  retains  enough  of  its 
original  sublimity  and  beauty  to  charm  and  chain  the  spectator. 
It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  leaTe  it  How  much  is  it  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  painting  should  be  so  abused.  The  room  is 
damp,  which  has  contributed  donbtless  to  the  fading  of  the  col- 
ours ;  but  it  has  suffered  more  from  vidence.  A  docnr  has  been 
cut  through  the  wall  at  the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  and  the  waU 
has  been  otherwise  fractured  and  marred.  The  French  soldiery 
were  lodged  here  at  one  time,  and  they  helped  on  the  vandal 
work  of  destruction.  This  picture  has  been  frequently  copied, 
but  none  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  engraving 
of  it,  by  the  celebrated  Morghen,  is  very  fine.  It  is  from  this 
celebrated  engraving  that  the  numerous  ordinary  copies  are  taken 
which  are  so  common  in  the  United  States. 

Although  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  the  churches,  yet  I  mnst 
Aot  neglect  to  mention  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  where  the 
saint  himself  was  buried,  and  where  are  many  interesting  monu* 
ments  of  antiquity.  But  especially  is  it  interesting  from  its  being 
the  place  where  the  Lombard  kings  used  to  receive  the  iron 
crown ;  and  it  was  here  that  Napoleon  received  it  at  the  hand  of 
the  Cardinal  Caprara,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1805.  As  if  to  show 
his  own  independence,  he  took  the  crown  from  the  hand  of  the 
cardinal,  after  it  had  been  blessed,  and  put  it  upon  his  own  head, 
exclaiming,  with  more  of  ostentation  than  b^uune  him,  ^  Ood 
has  given  it  to  me;  wo  to  him  who  touchtB  it.^  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  '*  the  greatness  there  is  in  humility  Napoleon 
had  never  learned^"  If  he  had  put  <m  his  crown  under  the  salu- 
taiy  lesson  of  the  wise  man,  *'  Let  not  him  that  putteth  on  the 
harness  boast  as  he  that  layeth  it  off,"  he  might  have  worn  it 
longer.  In  nine  short  years  the  iron  crown*  fell  from  his  head. 
In  390,  Saint  Ambrose  repulsed  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great  from  this  same  church,  and  closed  the  doors  against  him 
because  he  had  caused  seven  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  Thessa- 
lonica  to  be  murdered;  but  in  1805,  and  that  too  on  the*Lord*8 
day,  Bishop  Caprara  crowned  in  this  church  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, reeking,  as  he  was,  from  the  blood  of  thousands  whom  his 

^  This  was  the  crown  with  which  the  ancient  kings  of  the  Lombsrd  dynasty  and 
t»  be  crowned.  It  was  called  the  iron  crown,  from  a  smaU  ring  of  iron,  said  to  bs 
auide  of  a  Mil  of  the  tnM  croff^  placed  i^Mm  the  inierior  of  s  drdst  of  fald. 
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ambition  had  been  the  occasion  of  slaughtering.  Which  hare 
changed,  emperors  or  bishops  ? 

Among  other  great  and  good  men  in  the  history  of  Milan,  St. 
Carlo  Borromeo  stands  first.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1538, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  was  made  Cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan.  He  is  represented  as  an  example  of  meekness, 
piety,  and  benevolence.  He  set  himself  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
the  clergy  and  of  the  monastic  orders,  for  which  he  incuired 
their  displeasure ;  and  a  monk  of  the  order  of  the  Humilies  fired 
a  gun  at  him,  while  at  prayer,  for  die  purpose  of  assassinating 
him,  but  it  did  not  take  effect.  He  formed  the  institution  of  the 
Brera  already  described — established  institutions  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  profiigate  females — patronised  learning  and  the  arts — ex- 
posed his  own  life  to  aid  his  feUow-citizens  in  time  of  the  plague — 
wrote  five  folio  volumes  on  moral  and  religious  subjects — and 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-six ;  but  he  lives  in  the  afiection  of  pos- 
terity«  Hie  family  still  exist  in  Milan,  and  they  own  a  splendid 
estate  round  Lake  Maggiore.  On  the  islands  of  that  lake  they 
have  splendid  palaees ;  and  up  a  little  from  the  lake,  overlooking 
AronOf  his  native  town,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  St.  Charles  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  height. 

We  left  Milan  for  Lake  Como,  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  May, 
after  having  taken  our  passage  in  a  voUurier  for  Geneva,  which 
was  to  meet  us  and  take  us  in  at  Bavena,  on  Lake  Maggiore.  We 
passed  through  a  beautiful  country ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
route,  as  we  approached  the  lake,  the  scene  became  more  pic- 
turesque and  romantic.  The  town  of  Como,  which  we  reached 
in  the  afternoon,  is  beautifiilly  situated  on  the  south  end  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  We  found  it  much  more  thrifty  and 
flourishing  than  was  anticipated.  After  dining  upon  the  beautiful 
trout  of  the  lake,  which  reminded  me  of  the  north  of  Vermont, 
and  the  days  of  my  boyhood,  we  took  a  boat  and  made  an  excur- 
sion up  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Villa  D'Este,  the  former  palace  of 
Queen  Caroline  of  England.  This  was  built  by  her ;  and  here 
she  lived  a  number  of  years  in  comparative  retirement :  and  it 
was  this  part  of  her  history,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
charge  against  her,  before  the  House  of  Peers  in  England,  of  infi- 
delity  to  her  most  continent  royal  consort,  George  the  Fourth. 
Of  her  guilt  or  innocence,  it  is  certainly  not  for  me  to  judge :  aha 
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hat  had  the  fiety  ordeal  of  public  opinion  to  pass ;  -which,  I  be* 
lieve,  has  not  resulted,  in  all  respects,  so  favourably  as  might  be 
desired.  •  But  in  these  matters,  public  opinion  seldom  errs  on  the 
score  of  charity.  She  also  passed  the  ordeal  of  an  official  trial 
in  England  ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  has  gone  to  the  Great  Judge  of 
the  universe,  who  cannot  err.  These  reflections,  growing  out  of 
this  unfortunate,  if  not  criminal,  queen's  history,  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  mind  as  we  passed  through  what  were  once  the  grounds  of 
royalty.  And  well  did  these  grounds  become  her.  They  were 
retired  and  rural,  and  washed  by  the  classic  waters  of  the  lake» 
The  only  carriage^road  to  her  palace  was  one  which  she  had 
caused  to  be  constructed,  at  a  great  expense.  The  palace  was 
directly  under  a  mountain,  whose  magnificent  terraces  and  pic- 
turesque cascades  greatly  enhance  the  interest  of  the  site.  I 
could  well  imagine  that  a  queen  might,  without  criminal  asso- 
ciates, prefer  this  residence  to  the  heartless  pageantry  of  a  court ; 
and  especially  when  her  husband,  at  the  head  of  that  court,  was 
the  licentious  George  the  Fourth.  She  had  gardens  and  rivulets, 
shrubbery  and  flowers — ^rustic  bridges,  artificial  and  natural  cas- 
cades— stiatuary,  grottoes,  and  labyrinths  ;  all  tastefiiUy  arranged 
in  rural  beauty.  But  the  grounds  are  not  well  kept ;  and  this, 
with  the  moaning  of  the  evening  breeze,  gave  double  force  to  the 
mournful  historic  associations  of  the  past.  The  next  day  we 
went  on  board  the  steamboat,  which  runs  CTery  day  to  the  north 
end  of  the,  lake,  and  back  to  Como ;  starting  at  eight,  A.  M.,  and 
reluming  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  This  is  a  fine  excursion. 
You  see  all  the  shores  and  viUas  of  the  lake,  which  at  its  widest, 
part,  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  miles.  The  mountains  are 
high,  and  where  perpendicular  rocks  did  not  prevent,  were  stud- 
ded with  cottages  to  their  very  tops ;  hanging  above  you,  appa- 
rently midway  between  heaven  and  earth,  ond  accessible  only  on 
foot,  by  tedious  and  tortuous  paths,  up  the  tides  of  the  mountaiiis. 
Immediately  on  the  shores,  are  a  great  nuc'ber  of  villages  and 
country  seats;  many  of  which  are  only  accessible  by  water. 
Amon^  these  is  one,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  villa  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  a  native  of  Cofno,  and  who  had  a 
villa  on  this  lake,  called  his  Tragedy — the  site  of  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  identified  by  his  description  of  it,  still  extant; 
and  especially  by  an  intermitting  fountain,  mentioned  by  him. 
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wliicit  8tiQ  exists.  This  modem  edifice  is  called  ViUa  PliniancL 
Here  also  are  a  number  of  English  villas,  and  villas  of  ibc  Italiait 
nobility ;  some  of  them  in  fine  taste.  The  most  beautiiiil  part 
of  the  lake,  which  is  forty  miles  long,  is  about  in  the  centre,  or 
twenty  miles  from  Como.  Here  the  shores  assume  a  more  in-* 
teresting  form,  and  are  decorated  with  a  greater  number  of  rillas, 
and  some  fine  looking  hotels ;  and  here  also  lake  Lecca  branches 
off,  shooting  down  into  the  mountains,  some  fifteen  mile%  in  a 
southeastern  direction,  and  finally  tenoinating  in  the  river  Adda, 
which  fimns  the  outlet  of  this  chain  of  waters.  On  the  eastern 
shore,  at  this  point,  the  great  Splugen  route  across  the  Alp9 
strikes  the  lake,  and  tracing  along  the  shore,  sometimes  hiding 
Itself  within  the  crust  o£  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  finding 
sufficient  room  for  its  course  without,  passes  on,  to  wind  its  way 
over  those  barriers  of  Nature,  forming  another  link  between  Italy 
and  central  Europe.  The  natural  scenery  of  this  lake  is  much 
like  the  pass  of  the  |Iigfalands,  up  the  Hudbon  river. 

The  next  day  we  took  a  carriage,  and  crossed  the  country  to 
lake  Maggiore ;  struck  the  lake  at  Lovena»  and  took  boat  for 
Bavena — ^visiting  the  Barromean  Islands  on  our  way.  This  lake — 
although  a  handsome  sheet  t)f  water,  and  abounding  with  nmaei^ 
ous  villages  on  its  shores,  and  white  cottages  on  its  mountain 
sides — does  not  begin  to  compare,  in  my  opinion,  vrith  lake  Ccmia. 

The  greatest  interest  is  in  the  Borromean  Islands.  These  are 
ornamented  with  a  great  variety  of  trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers; 
have  fine  palaces,  especially  Isola  Bella.  The  palace  on  tiiis 
island  has  a  suite  of  subterranean  apartments,  fitted  up  like  ma- 
rine grottoes,  tastefully  encrusted  with  shells,  rock-work,  and 
stalactites.  It  must  be  a  most  delicious  retreat  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  There  is  also  a  suite  of  state  apartments,  to  which  we 
were  introduced,  and  in  which  was  a  number  of  paintings,  by 
Tempesta.  The  garden  is  on  an  elevated  part  of  the  island, 
which  is,  at  best,  only  large  enough  for  the  palace,  and  a  moder* 
ate-sized  garden,  and  rises  up  in  eight  successive  terraces,  and  is 
crowned  with  fountains  and  statuary,  and  redolent  with  the  fra- 
grance of  plants  and  flowers.  It  cannot  be  described ;  but  the 
accompanying  plate  will  give  its  general  features. 

At  Bavena  we  found  a  comfortable  hotel,  and,  what  was  to  lis 
a  great  luxury,  a  luxury  that  we  had  not  enjoyed  for  the  last  five 
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months,  a  wood  floor.  Simple  as  it  may  seem,  it  gave  us  more 
of  a  home-feeling  than  anything  we  had  met  with  for  a  long  time. 
The  trout  of  the  lake  furnished  our  table,  which  was  another 
association  of  early  childhood ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  Alps  were 
before  us,  which,  when  passed,  would  introduce  us  to  our  side  of 
the  world.  All  these  awdiened  feelings,  of  which  he,  who  has 
l^ever  been  in  exile  far  from  home  and  from  the  language,  re* 
ligion,  and  institutions  of  home,  can  form  no  conception. 

The  next  morning  we  prepared  ourselTes  to  take  our  final 
fitfeweH  of  Italy.  We  were,  in  all  probalHlity,  to  see  her  stmny 
plains  and  (^assy  lakes,  her  marble  noountains  and  classic  ralesi 
her^  ancient  cities,  her  enduring  mommenlB  of  the  arts,  het  tem-^ 
pies,'  aad  her  towers  no  more.  Here  we  had  enjoyed  much  and 
endtired  much ;  and,  if  we  had  not  been  much  profited,  it  must 
hure  been  our  own  fituk. 

'  What  is  to  bo  the  future  stale  of  this  country  ?  I  hare  not  die 
spirit  of  prophecy  and,  tb^efore,  cannot  say.  I  infer,  however, 
from  the  history  of  the  past  and  from  the  signs  of  the  times,  that 
it  will  be  better— it  wiU,  on  the  great  whole,  continue  to  improve. 
Its  great  hinderance  is  its  religicm ;  but  even  this  must  yield  to  a 
better  state  of  things  in  due  time.  Whether  the  Catholic  churdi 
is  to  maintain  its  peculiar  character  until  its  final  overthrow,  and 
until  it  is  wludly  supplanted  by  some  other,  or  whether  it  is  tdti-* 
mately  to  become  modified  and  reformed,  I  cannot  say.  Re- 
fbnned  and  maintain  its- identity,  it  cannot;  but  it  may  b^  reno* 
fated  and  still  retain  its  organization  to  some  extent.  Whether 
it  will  do  this,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  light  that  is  now  shining 
upon  central  Europe,  and  gradually  working  its  way  touthward» 
will,  must  change  the  public  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  Prot- 
estant missionary  will  «re  long  be  permitted  to  visit  Italy — ^the 
press  must  be  unshackled— -constitutional  governments  must  be 
formed.  What  convulsions  may  take  place  before  these  things 
are  matters  of  history,  we  c»mot  now  predict ;  but  intellectual 
emancipation  has  now  so  wide  an  empire  and  so  strong  an  army, 
that  universal  triimiph  seems  certain.  The  contest  may  be  long 
and,  in  particular  places,  bigotry  and  ignorance,  and  temporal 
,  and  spiritual  domination  may  for  a  while  prevail,  but,  like  the 
contest  between  the  house  of  David  and  of  Saul,  the  one  must 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  odier  stronger  and  stronger- 
Si 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

To  ProfSBSflor  A.  W.  Smith,  of  the  Wealeyan  tTnivernty. 

My  dbae  Professor, 

Onb  of  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attending  travelling  en 
voiturier^  where  you  have  not  a  party  sufficient  to  take  the  whole 
carriage,  is  the  undesirable  company  into  which  you  are  liable  to 
be  thrown.  In  most  cases,  we  had  been  in  a  party  sufficient  to 
conmiand  the  whole ;  but  now  we  were  to  join  a  company  of 
strangers.  In  this,  however,  we  were  most  fortunate.  Our  com- 
pany was  a  Swiss  family,  consistiog  of  the  gentleman  and  his 
lady  and  three  amiable  children.  They  were  accommodating, 
courteous,  intelligent,  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  acquainted 
with  the  route.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  to  fall  in 
with  such  company.  Long  shall  we  remember  these  interesting 
fellow-travellers.  JLike  many  of  their  countrymen,  they  had  gone 
abroad  for  employment  and  were  engaged  in  the  silk-trade  in 
Bergamo^  about  thirty  miles,  I  think,  from  Milan,  where  they  in- 
formed me  are  numbers  of  their  countrymen,  and  where  they 
have  a.  Protestant  church  and  schools.  Like  others  of  their  coon^ 
trymen,  also,  their  home  cLssociationa  were  8troii(g  and  ardent; 
and  they  were  now  on  a  visit  to  their  friends  and  country. 

Immediately  on  leaving  the  lake,  we  began  to  see  we  were  ap 
preaching  mountain  scenery,  although  for  a  long  way  we  had  no 
steep  ascent.  We  found  this  grand  military  road  very  much  out 
of  repair ;  insomuch  that,  in  many  places,  we  passed  with  great 
difficulty  and  danger.  It  appears  the  King  of  Sardinia,  into  whose 
kingdom  we  entered  once  more  on  the  west  side  of  Maggiore, 
greatly  prefers  that  the  trans-alpine  travel  should  be  through  the 
Montr  Cenis  route,  for  that  passes  through  the  centre  of  his 
kingdom,  whereas  this  Simplon  route,  the  whole  of  which  from 
the  south  end  of  Maggiore  almost  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  is 
in  his  kingdom,  and,  therefore,  should  be  kept  in  repair  by  him, 
if  by  any  one,  is,  neverUieless,  but  just  on  his  borders,  and  con- 
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cenmtes  all  its  advantages  in  Milan  and  Austrian  Lombaidy. 
Hence  his  interest  has  been  to  let  this  go  to  decay,  which,  with- 
out repairs,  it  would  soon  do ;  for  what  with  mountain  torrents 
carrying  away  bridges  and  washing  away  the  bed  of  the  road, 
and  mountain  ayalanches  filling  it  up,  it  soon  becomes  impassa- 
ble, so  ihat  this  which  used  to  be  the  best,  has  now  become  the 
worst  Alpine  thoroughfare.  Public  opinion  and  the  complaints  of 
other  states,  have,  however,  at  length  prevailed,  and  his  Majesty 
•f  Turin  has  now  a  great  number  of  workmen  employed  ta  re- 
store this  splendid  road. 

Near  the  lake  is  Uie  quarry  of  white  marble  of  which  the  Dii- 
omo  atMilan  is  constructed ;  and  we  passed,  also,  during  our  first 
day's  route,  a  fine  quarry  of  red^granite.  This  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  as  beautiful  for  pillars  and  columns  as  the  famous  oriental 
granite  so  common  in  ancient  edifices.  This  quarry,  too,  furnishes 
large  blocks  of  sufiKcient  length  for  entire  columns,  some  of  which 
we  saw  at  the  new  church  of  St  Paul's  near  Rome,  said  to  have 
been  a  present  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  assist  in  rebuOding 
that  noble  basilica.  These  colunms  were  each  estimated  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Our  first  lodging-place  was  a  romantic  little  village,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  called  Dtmio  d^Ossda.  Thence  we  departed  betiines 
in  the  morning,  with  minds  strongly  excited  between  the  hope  of 

.  ^pending  the  next  night  the  other  side  of  the  mighty  Alps,  and  the 
fear  that  some  disaster  or  delay  might  ob^itnict  our  progress  and 
disappoint  our  hopes.  Providence  favoured  us — the  weather  was 
delightfiil,  and  had  been  for  several  days.  We  passed  goi^  after 
gorge  and  valley  after  valley,  as  we  gradually  and  slowly  wound 
our  way  up  this  sublime  pass.  The  reign  of  Nature  here,  is  the 
reign  of  terror  and  sublimity,  and  she  holds  her  empire  still  in 
despite  of  the  encroachments  of  art.  The  most  the  latter  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  has  been  to  penetrate  the  domains  of  the 
former,  with  this'  narrow  avenue,  by  which  the  traveller  is  coi^ 
ducted  through  her  realm  and  over  some  of  her  lowest  eminences. 
And  even  to  retain  this  advantage  requires  a  constant  warfare. 
Every  year  Natuie  renews  the  war.  In  the  winter  she  throws 
up  her  ramparts  of  log  and  snow,  and  places  the  howling  tempests 

.  as  sentinels  to  assail,  and  if  possible  overwhelm  the  adventurous 
passenger.    And  when  the  vernal  sun  drives  back  these  winter 
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guaids;  like  tbe  flying  Parthian^  their  retreat  is  eqiudly  iatid 
and  fearfbl^-tlie  ayalancfae  asd  the  lonent  now  col  off  the 
paaaage,  asd  aometiines  overwhelm  the  passenger.  At  ^s  time, 
haweTer,  the  elementa  were  quiet  It  is  true,  we  were  tracing 
up  a  noisy  feettiog  stream^  but  it  kept  within  its  banks.  It 
is  true,  numerous  mountain  torrents  were  still  oonToying  the 
waten  of  the  aselttng  snows,  from  the  tops  of  the  perpendicular 
mountains,  that  rose  iq>  in  wiki  sublimity  on  each  aide  of 
us.  But  these  were  not  ef  a  magnitude  to  inspire  terror-^-they 
hardly  a*pproached  to  the  grand.  They  borrowed  a  grandeur  firom 
the  height  and  mi^esty  of  the  mountain,  but  these  cascades  them- 
selves were  rather  an  element  of  beauty.  Sometimes  they  come 
coursing  down  in  a  narrow  silvery  belt,  whitened  to  foam  by  their 
rapid  descent ;  and  sometimes  fedling  perpendiculaiiy,  they  were 
torn  by  projecting  crags  and  by  the  friction  of  the  atmosphere, 
until  they  disappeared  in  spray,  before  they  had  accomplished  half 
their  descent.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  invisible  spray, 
falUng  in  a  shower  upon'a  less  perpendicular  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, was  again  collected  into  a  mountain  belt  of  sparkling  silver. 
This  presented  a  singular  phenomenon-Hi  cascade,  broken  off  in 
the  middle,  disaj^ariag  and  again  re-appearing,  without  any  appa- 
rent comiexion.  It  seemed  as  though  the  genius  of  the  moan- 
tain  had  touched  it  with  his  fairy  wand,  and  made  it  vanish  and  re- 
appear at  his  bidding.  It  was  Nature*s  holyday.  Happily  for  us, 
she  had  suspended  her  warfare,  and  seemed  now  to  have  put  on 
her  gala<<]ress  and  to  be  sporting  in  her  mostfix)licsome  mood,  for 
her  own  relaxation  and  our  amusement. 

We  passed  some  noble  bridges  as  we  occasionally  crossed  the 
Stream— went  through  a  grotto  of  eighty  paces  in  length — ^passed 
up  the  Val  Vedro  to  Dioedro,  a  village  which  is  said  to  be  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  Paris  feet  above  the 
kvel  of  the  sea — ^thence  along  the  bed  of  the  VedrOy  up  the  gorge 
of  Isella— just  beyond  this  we  came  to  the  confines  of  Italy,  in 
passing  which  we  enter  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Valais.  Further 
on,  we  came  to  a  grand  cascade,  coming  down  from  the  Swis- 
bergen  and  forming  its  almost  perpendicular  cataract,  close  to  the 
road,  under  which  it  is  conducted  by  a  suitable  channel  into  the 
Vedro;  immediately  we  came  to  another  grotto,  the  longest,  I 
believe,  on  the  route,  extending  two  hundred  and  two  paces 
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through  solid  granite ;  after  this  another  splendid  cascade,  and  a 
grotto  of  eighty  paces. 

We  now  more  distinctly  perceired  tliat  winter  and  summer 
were  contending  with  each  other  for  the  ascendancy.  From  the 
▼alley  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  you  see  all  the  different  sti^ges 
from  the  broad  leaf  of  summer  to  the  opening  foliage — the  swelling 
bud — and  finally,  to  the  leafless,  bough,  still  chilled  by  the  lingering 
frosts  of  winter.  Sometimes  these  could  all  be  taken  in  at  one 
glance ;  and  following  up  the  mountain  side,  through  the  different 
and  successive  zones,  you  see  the  shrubbery  springing  out  of  the 
▼ery  borders  of  the  remaining  snow-bank,  putting  on  the  green 
livery  of  spring:  and  Mrs  F.  collected  several  beautiful  and 
peculiar  flowers  of  velvet  softness,  which  grew  out  ct  the  side  of 
a  bank  overhung  with  snow.  The  very  water  that  fed  them 
dropped  from  the  snow-bank  that  melted  by  their  side.  The  tim« 
her  was  principally  the  larch,  a  tree  of  the  fir  kind>  but  not  an 
evergreen. 

At  length  we  tunied  short  to  the  right,  mounting  with  a  bolder 
ascent,  and  seq>entining  with  more  sudden  sinuosities,  plainly 
indicating  that  we  were  approaching  the  last  round  in  this  Alpine 
ladder. 

The  village  of  Simplon  is  nearly  at  the  summit.  Here  we 
stopped  to  dine,  but  the  chill  of  winter  was  upon  us.  The 
ground,  it  is  true,  was  mostly  bare,  and  the  females  were  carrying 
out  manure  upon  their  backs,  to  try  to  force  a  ve^tation  into  ex- 
.istence  upon  these  mountain  eminences.  A  menial  employment 
for  the  softer  sex,  truly ;  showing  that  if  we  had  passed  the  con- 
fines of  Italy,  we  had  not  yet  reached  the  land  where  woman  was 
placed  in  her  trae  position. 

After  an  uncomfortable  rest  we  again  commenced  our  route^ 
hoping  soon  to  find  oui  selves  descending,  but  we  were  disap* 
pointed.  The  snow  increased  until  we  were  hedged  in  by  banks 
on  each  side,  higher  than  the  top  of  our  coadiy  with  several  feet 
under  us,  so  soft  that  it  would  not  bear  either  the  horses  or  the 
carriage.  Several  times  we  were  stopped  and  had  to  shovel  out  the 
wheels.  Some  score  of  men  were  en4)loyed  in  this,  while  others 
passed  ropes  round  the  carriage  and  travelling  upon  the  heights 
on  either  side,  kept  it  from  upsetting,  or  tried  to  do  so ;  in  one 
instance^  however,  they  failed,  and  we  went  over  as  far  as  thft 
34  dE 
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flK>w  would  permit.  We  had  to  get  out  tqion  the  fmowAfuAM 
until  we  righted,  which  was  a  tedious  labour,  for  these  mountain 
cantoniera  all  seemed  to  command  and  none  obeyed.  They 
talked  and  cackled  much,  but  worked  little— and  here  too,  for  tl^ 
first  time,  the  German  language  struck  our  ears ;  for  Aat  is  the 
language  of  the  Valais.  But  it  was  the  German  in  its  rudest 
provincial  dialect,  and  their  conyersation  was  like  the  hrnicking 
(pardon  my  new  coinage)  of  a  flock  of  wild  geese.  You  cannol 
yeadily  conceive  of  the  effect  of  this  sudden  transition  from  the 
heat  of  summer  to  the  cold  snows  of  winter ;  and  probably  nothing 
but  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  prevented  our  taking  severe 
eolds.  Our  fellow-passengers  went  forward  on  foot,  wading 
through  the  snow ;  but  we  thought  it  the  safer  to  take  our  chance 
m  the  coach,  ccHue  what  might.  There  were  several  other  car* 
liaget  m  company  which  rather  increased  our  delay.  In  short,  we 
were  several  hours  passing  two  or  three  miles.  Sometimes 
crowded  by  the  drifts  of  snow,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  precipice. 
We  passed  several  more  grottoes,  and  one  especially  deserving 
BOtice,  called  the  glacier  grotto^  canying  us  under  the  crust  of  the 
mountain,  but  not  so  deep  but  that  the  water  oozes  in  and  freezes* 
ao  that  the  interior  was  incrusted  with  ice.  Well  may  it  be  called 
the  glacier  grotto.  The  highest  point  in  the  pass  was  before  we 
arrived  at  this  grotto^  said  to  be  four  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  this  is  a  Hos* 
pice  inhabited  1>y  monks  of  St.  Bernard. 

At  length  a  kind  Providence  brought  us  safely  through.  We 
tejoiced  to  pass  out  of  the  region  of  snow,  and  find  our  wheels 
foiling  once  more  on  the  bare  earth.  Brigg^  the  object  of  our 
destination  was  just  below  us,  and  seemed  but  a  step,  but  it  was 
a  long,  long  w^y  to  reach  it.  We  -  traced  a  serpentine  route, 
vrinding  this  way  and  that,  into  the  bold  sinuosities  and  round  the 
projecting  promontories  of  the  mountain ;  and  nightfall  ov^ook 
us  before  we  reached  our  lodgings.  But  the  delight  of  finding 
swsehres  over  this  desired,  yet  dreaded,  pass,  safe  and  comfort* 
aUe,  cannot  be  readily  conceived  by  the  reader.  We  had  passed 
through  the  four  seasons  of  the  year — travelled  from  the  sunny 
felw  of  Italy  to  the  far-famed  Republic  of  Switzerland — in  short, 
we  had  crossed  the  Alps  in  one  short  day.  And  here  we  were, 
in  a  olean,  lovely  Swiss  tavern,  abounding,  literally  abounding  in 
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milk  and  honey.  The  milk  of  Switzerland  is  not  only  abundant, 
but  very  rich.  As  soon  aa  we  got  out  of  the  region  of  anow 
we  began  to  see,  upon  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  little  neat* 
looking  cottages,  which,  as  we  descended,  became  more  numerour, 
but  wholly  umnbabited.  They  were  generally  made  of  logs^ 
sometimes  they  were  covered  with  boards,  and  often  had  larga 
stones  on  the  roof  to  preserve  and  defend  them  against  the  heavy 
winds.  These  cottages,  we  learned  on  inquiry,  are  the  Swiss 
Chalet^^  a  provincial  term,  whichi  however,  Rosaeau  has  rendered 
classical.  When  the  grass  gets  grown  the  Swiss  swains  and  dairy* 
maids,  with  their  cows  and  goats,  rescnrt  to  these  mountain^pastures, 
and  tend  their  herds,  and  make  their  butter  and  cheese.  These 
Chalets f  for  the  time,  become  their  homes ;  and  here,  in  rural  sim- 
plicity, they  spend  a  short  but  joyous  sunmier,  chanting  their  wild 
airs  in  the  mountain-breeze,  and  in  the  autunm  they  descend  again 
to  the  valleys,  laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry.  This  is 
the  hfe  of  poetjry.  These  are  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
genuine  eclogue.  The  scenes,  the  persons,  their  employments,  all 
unite  in  formmg  the  most  perfect  elements  of  pure  pastoral  song« 

The  milk,  we  are  told,  that  is  produced  by  this  mountain  her* 
bage,  is  often  too  rich  to  be  taken  without  dilution. 

We  started  next  morning,  and  breakfasted  at  Tourtmagne,  and 
visited,  a  half  mile  from  the  village,  a  lovely  cascade.  The  inter 
est  of  the  waterfall  itself  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  surround- 
ing scenery.  Our  lodging«-place  was  Sion.  This  was  anciently 
called  Sedunum^  and  seems,  by  the  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence  in 
the  days  of  the  empire.  It  stands  on  the  successive  declivities  of 
three  hills,  each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  castle ;  and  there 
are  other  castles  on  the  neighbouring  heights,  which  give  the 
entire  scene  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Our  whole  route  was  in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  the  Rhine. 
This  valley,  from  the  mountains  to  the  lake  of  Geneva,  is  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  said  to  be  the  longest  i^ 
Switzerland.  Near  Sion  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  Haut 
Vdlais  and  the  Bas  Vahns — the  higher  and  the  lower  valley. 
The  next  day  we  dined  at  Martigny^  the  ancient  Octodums. 
This  is  a  deli^tful  village,  but  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
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the  Dninse  and  the  Rhone,  in  a  valley,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to 
inundations.  A  few'  years  since,  almost  the  entire  Tillage  was 
orerwhelmed  and  made  a  heap  of  desolation,  by  avalanches  and 
mountain  floods.  It  is  now  principally  rebuilt.  Indeed,  this 
valley,  in  its  entire  length,  seems  the  sport  of  the  mountain  tor- 
rents. Sometimes  they  sweep  away  small  hiUs,  and  smooth 
them  level  with  the  valley ;  sometimes  they  spread  gravel  and 
stones,  of  great  size,  over  a  fertile  meadow,  and  convert  it  into  a 
waste.  The  desolating  effects  of  recent  occurrences  of  this  kind 
frequently  met  our  eye. 

It  is  from  this  town  that  travellers  often  set  out  for  the 
celebrated  valley  of  Chamouni  and  Mont  Blanc.  The  route  to 
Chamouni  is  nine  leagues  across  the  mountains,  and  can  only  be 
travelled  on  foot  or  by  mules. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Martigny,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Alpine  regions,  are  numerous  cases  of  goi- 
trous swellings  of  the  neck.  The  women  are  more  generally 
troubled  with  these  than  the  other  sex ;  but  neither  are  exempt. 
Sometimes  you  may  meet  companies  of  these  mountaineers  with 
their  necks  horribly  deformed.  The  cretins  also  are  numerous. 
These  are  a  race  of  idiots,  of  which  these  mountainous  regions 
produce  an  abundance.  They  are  deformed  in  body  as  well  as 
mind ;  and  appear  in  all  the  different  stages  of  idiocy — ^from 
absolute  fatuity,  up  to  such  a  share  of  sense  as  enables  them  to 
labour  and  earn  their  own  living.  Many  of  them  are  certainly 
the  hiost  disgusting  and  pitiable  looking  objects  imaginable.  Why 
this  race  is  so  numerous  here,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. But  this,  and  the  other  disease  mentioned,  together  with 
the  ravages  of  the  avalanche,  teach  us,  that  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland,  with  all  their  romance  and  picturesque  or  sublime 
scenery,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  also  their  repulsive 
features,  moral  and  physical.  Still,  with  all  their  disadvantages, 
these  residents  of  the  valleys  and  the  mountains,  seemed  wedded 
to  their  native  glens.  You  find  them,  it  is  true,  scattered  over 
Europe — especially  in  France  and  Italy — ^pursuing  a  great  variety 
of  avpcations,  but  returning  whenever  they  have  accumulated 
enough  to  purchase  a  cottage  upon  the  mountains,  to  spend  their 
latter  days  in  their  native  land.  Sometimes,  even  before  thi& 
period  of  their  final  rettirui  they  come  home  and  wed  their  moun^ 
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Uin  lasSy  proyide  for  her  a  cottage,  and  return  to  acquire  somet 
more  for  the  support  of  any  ofiispriDg  with  which  Heaven  may 
bless  their  union.  We  paet  one  of  this  description,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Rome*  He  had  his  intended  by  the  hand,  a  fresh, 
blushingi  mountain  dame,  and  responded  to  the  inquiries  of  our 
veturino  with  all  the  frankness  and  sincerity  of  one  who  was 
conscious  of  sincere  and  honourable  love ;  while  his  fair  one, 
in  the  picturesque  costume  of  her  canton,  stood  UushiBg  by  his 
side. 

Each  canton  has  its  particular  costume ;  and  it  is  as  unchange* 
aUe  as  their  patriotism.  How  much  better  this,  than  that  rest* 
less  chase  after  the  ever«vaiying  forms  of  fickle  faahioii  that 
characterizes  the  peasantry  of  our  own  country ! 

We  left  Martigny  in  advance  of  the  coach,  and  walked  a  league 
to  see  the  cascade  of  the  Pissevache ;  a  magnificent  cataract, 
which  comes  tumbling  down  from  a  lofty  mountain,  and  finally 
pitches  in  a  perpendicular  leap  of  one  hundred  feet,  spread  into  a 
limpid  sheet  or  veil,  hung  out  in  waiving  gauze  over  the  brow  of 
the  mountain.  The  waters  are  those  of  the  river  SqUmAb^ 
which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Rhone,  have  no  other  altema* 
tive  but  to  make  this  desperate  leap  down  the  tremendous  preci* 
pioe.    The  fall  in  its  full  extent,  is  three  hundred  feet 

Around  this  valley  shoot  up  the  Dent  da  Midi  and  the  Dent  du 
MarcleSf  two  Alpine  eminences,  that  rise  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  bed.  of  the  Rhone ;  and  a  little  further  in  the  distance, 
are  still  higher  mountains,  constituting  a  part  of  the  group  of  the 
great  St.  Bernard.  Here  also  is  a  great  variety  of  minerals  and 
of  plants ;  all  combining  to  make  this  region  one  of  Nature's  rich, 
beautifrd,  and  sublime  localities. 

We  passed  into  the  Canton  de  Vaud^  and  took  lodgings  for  the 
night  in  the  little  town  of  Bex.  This  contains  about  three  thou^ 
sand  inhabitants.  From  this  we  proceeded  in  the  morning  to 
Vevay ;  a  pleasant  town  on  the  north  side  of  Lake  Leman,  or 
the  Geneva  lake.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water  met  our  eyes  for 
the  first  time  this  morning.  As  it  lies  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  circle— of  which  the  north  is  the  curve,  and  the 
south  the  choid — in  passing  to  the  north  we  traversed  the  longest 
side,  and  left  the  great  military  road,  the  courze  of  which  is  <»i 
the  south  side  of  the  lake.    Our  route,  however,  is  supposed  to 
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be  the  most  interesting.  The  sloping  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
for  the  most  part  are,  on  this  shore  of  the  lake,  gentle  declivities, 
were  covered  with  vineyards,  and  studded  at  proper  intervals 
with  beautiful  villages.  The  limpid  mirror  of  the  lake  lay  be- 
neath us,  and  the  Alps  reared  up  their  successive  peaks  and 
towering  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  until  Mont  Blanc  himself, 
that  three-headed  monster,  terminated  the  prospect,  by  basing 
himself  on  other  mountains  for  his  pedestal,  and  wreathing  for 
himself  a  capital  from  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

After  leaving  Vevay,  we  passed,  among  other  towns,  Lausanne 
and  Nyon.  At  the  former  we  spent  the  night.  This  is  a  beautiful 
town,  situated  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud.  It  contains  a 
cathedral,  built  in  the  year  1000,  a  castle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
college  containing  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.   This  institution  is  flourishing. 

Our  dining-place  of  the  next  day*s  journey  was  Nyon,  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Fleur  *de  Lix.  The  very  places  as  it  happened, 
where  the  Swiss  family  who  was  in  our  company,  were  to  stop — 
the  residence  of  the  mother  and  brother  of  the  lady.  The  meeting 
of  these  friends  was  very  affecting,  and  afforded  an  illustration  of 
the  strong  attachment  to  country  and  kindred,  for  which  the  Swiss 
are  So  proverbial.  While  yet  a  good  way  off,  the  lady  looked 
out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  got  a  distant  view  of  her  native 
village,  and  burst  into  tears.  When  she  met  her  mother,  and 
brother,  and  sister,  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  their  mutual 
salutations  and  embraces,  their  tears  of  joy  and  expressions  ct 
affection. 

Nyon  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  of  perhaps  between  two  and  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  situated  partly  on  the  lake  shore,  and  partly 
upon  a  terrace  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  little  above  the  lake.  Its 
principal  interest,  however,  to  me  was,  that  it  was  the  birthplace 
and  family  residence  of  that  excellent  and  eminent  man  of  God, 
the  Reverend  J.  William  De  la  Fletcher :  a  man,  of  whom  Mr. 
Wesley  says,  after  a  long  ai^id  intimate  acquaintance  with  him : 
^  I  never  knew  him  speak  an  improper  word,  or  do  an  improper 
act.**  A  testimony  which,  from  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wesley,  is 
most  extraordinary ;  and  could  be  true  only  of  an  extraordinary 
man.  .  Such,  indeed,  was  Mr.  Fletcher :  not  only  that  he  was 
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free  from  all  improprieties,  but  that  he  was  '*  full  of  goodness," 
and  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Hi»  antagonists 
pomplained  oi  him  in  controrersy,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  only 
becau^  of  the  keenness  of  his  controversial  sword,  and  the  dex- 
terity with  which  he  wielded  it  against  error,  and  in  defence  of 
the  iratbw  Of  bitterness  of  spirit,  none  could  ever  accuse  him  ; 
for  he  lived  and  died  in  the  element  of  love.  A  most  illustrious 
example  of  the  power  of  that  grace  which,  even  in  this  life,  if 
received  in  the  fulness  with  which  the  provision  is  made,  can 
transform  a  -man  to  an  angel.  Such  was  Fletcher :  a  man,  of 
whose  spirit  and  piety,  I  have  as/  high  a  conception  as  of  any 
that  has  lived  since  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  and  from  the  read- 
ing of  whose  biography  I  have  received  more  spiritual  benefit, 
than  from  any  other  writings,  the  inspired  Scriptures  excepted. 

We  visited  the  family  mansion,  that  we  mig^t  see  the  place 
which  gave  him  birth ;  and  as  we  could  obtain  no  more  appro- 
priate memorial  of  the  spot,  we  plucked,  and  have  carefully  pre- 
served, a  leaf  of  laurel  that  grew  in  the  yard — a  faint  emblem  of 
that  fresher  and  more  enduring  wreath,  with  which  his  immortal 
spirit  is  crowned,  in  the  bright  world  above.  Opposite  to  the 
house,  and  immediately  across  the  street,  is  the  ancient  church, 
where,  doubtless,  he  was  early  taught  the  principles  of  that 
gospel  he  so  successfully  preached,  and  so  worthily  magnified,  in 
his  ministiy  and  life. 

The  fruits  of  his  piety  and  prayers  are  seen  in  the  Fletcher 
family  at  the  present  day.  They  are  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family ;  and  a  number  of  them,  male  and  female,  are  now,  as  I 
am  informed,  rejoicing  in  the  truth,  and  are  active  and  worthy 
supporters  of  the  evangelical  cause  at  Nyon. 

It  is  known  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  Mr.  Fletcher's 
life,  that  he  left  his  charge  in  Madeley^  England,  and  visited  his 
native  country  for  his  health,  which  was  reduced  very  low  by  an 
affection  of  the  lungs.  While  here,  however,  he  could  not  rest* 
but  poured  out  his  ardent  spirit  in  exhortation,  prayer,  and  praise, 
among  his  countrymen.  It  was  then,  and  for  a  long  time  since, 
until  quite  lately  indeed,  a  time  of  great  spiritual  dearth  in  Switzer^ 
land ;  and  the  national  church  and  clergy  could  not  endure  hi» 
seal.  They  persecuted  him  and  refused  him  their  churche«» 
but  he  used  to  take  the  open  air ;  and  they  still  show  a  stone 
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about  a  m3e  distant  from  his  paternal  mansion,  from  which  he 
used  to  exhort  the  people.  He  menti<»iB  especially,  in  one  of  hia 
letters,  a  company  of  children  that  resorted  to  him  to  le- 
ceire  instruction  and  to  sing  hymns.  On  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance at  the  inn,  the  good  old  lady  said,  **  she  well  remembered 
it,  for  she  was  one  of  that  company  of  children,  and  she  pre- 
serred  in  vivid  recollection  his  emaciated  face,  and  the  sweet 
manner  with  which  he  used  to  sing  with  them  and  converse  about 
the  Saviour  * 

We  were  surrounded,  during  the  last  day  of  our  journey,  with 
more  of  the  associations  of  home  thui  at  any  former  period  of 
our  absence.  The  vines  had  mostly  disappeared,  and  the  land 
was  richly  covered  with  the  agricultural  products  more  common 
in  our  own  country.  The  frequent  school*house  surrounded 
with  sprightly  and  neatly  dressed  children — ^the  appearance  of  the 
peasantry — the  face  of  the  country — and  the  miUtia  trainings^ 
all  seemed  a  model  of  our  own  New  England.  In  the  latter,  the 
resemblance  was  too  close ;  fcnr  not  only  were  the  constitution  of 
the  militia  system  and  the  manner  and  time  (for  they  were  just 
now  having  their  **  May  trainings")  similar  to  04)r8,  but  like  what 
it  used  to  be  with  us,  and  is  now  to  some  extent-4iere  and  there 
a  drunken  soldier  vftA  seen  staggering  home,  or  leaning  upon  his 
musket,  almost  incapable  with  this  suppoit  to  keep  a  perpendicu- 
lar posture.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  never 
been  in  similar  circumstances,  this  entire  exhibition,  drunken  sol^ 
dier  and  aU,  was  so  like  what  I  had  beheld  in  the  days  of  my 
boyhood  among  the  green  mountains— the  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica—it cast  a  spell  over  my  heart,  and  made  every  object  an  in- 
teresting remembrancer  of  early  youth,  of  country,  and  of  home. 

With  n\jnds  softened  and  gladdened  by  the  scenes  around  as, 
and  by  the  delightful  reminiscences  they  inspired,  we  finished  the 
day  by  a  short  ride  of  two  or  three  hours  to  Geneva— the  cradle 
of  the  Reformation— where  we  arrived  at  about  7  o'clock,  P.  H^ 

Tours,  &c., 

W.  FisK. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Tbs  canton  of  Geiie?a  talhd  8iiiattB8t  in  the  coK£edenition,and 
ftt  the  ODllet  of  the  lake  in  the  aouthmst  comer  of  Switzerland, 
the  Dndiy  of  Stfray  being  on  cne  aide,  and  Fraaoeon  the  other;  die 
territory  of  the  former  ooming  up  very  near  toitbe  wails  of  the  city 
itself  is  the  reason,  I  snpposey  why  the  police  cf  the  city  is  onore 
rigid  than  any  of  the  other  Swiss  towns  which  we  visited.  Our 
passporu  had  been  rarely  called  for  since  we  mitaved  SwitBerlsnd, 
but  at  the  gates  of  <jreiieva  we  were  closely  eiaiBined.  Nor  ace 
strangers  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dly  without  a  penait  firom 
government;  a  permit  whicli  Catholies  do  not  readily  obtain  for 
a  long  residence.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  iii,  that  if  iIm 
privileges  of  citizenship  ahould  be  xeadHy  aeeonled  to  them,  6e* 
neva  would  be  otemm  with  «  Catholic  population ;  and  this  the 
mere  speedily  fiom  the  dreumstaace  that  the  Sardinian  gof«m> 
ment  is  oppressive  in  its  restrictions  and  exaeticns,  from  which 
die  citizens  would  iiatui«dly  and  in  gteat  nambers  escape,  if  tfaey 
eouM  find  a  ready  admittance  into  a  city  so  bbesal  and  ioridng 
4m  Geneva  in  their  own  immediate  aeighbonrhood.  But  should 
they  come  thexe  under  the  influence  of  their  supessiitions  and 
their  priests,  as  they  now  are,  enlightened  and  Protestant  Geneva 
would  be  outnumbered  and  controlled  by  a  bigoted  and  an  illiberai 
Catholic  colony.  I  say  illiberal^  tot  this  epithet  is  emphaticaUy  ^ 
applicable  to  the  Sardinian  government.  In  proof,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Waklenses  are  now  treated  will^ 
in  the  bounds  of  that  government.  We  became  acquainted  wifk 
some  who  held  correspondence  t^ith  these  Christians,  and  from 
them  teamed  several  particulars  on  this*subject  which  are  not, 
perhaps,  generally  known  to  the  world.  In  the  general  deden^ 
sion  that  has  taken  place  among  the  Continental  Protestanu,  diese 
ancient  churches  have  had  their  akare.  They  had  become  spirit^ 
ually  dead ;  but,  within  a  few  years,  they  have  been  revived ;  and 
with  their  spiritoal  resurrection  Iua  arisen  also  the  spirit  of  perse- 
•cution.  By  the  most  rigorous  measures,  the  goveinment  has  foiu 
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bidden  that  any  pastor  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  them  from  abroad. 
An  old  patriarch,  who  has  been  instrumental  of  much  spiritual 
good  to  them,  has  been  imprisoned.  They  have  been  driven  from 
their  places  of  worship  and  violently  assailed  by  their  opposers 
in  their  own  neighbourhood. 

The  present  king  was  educated  in  Geneva,  and  there  imbibed 
sentiments  entkely  opposite  to  those  which  mark  his  govern- 
ment.    He  even  assured  some  gentlemen  of  Geneva,  his  old 
associates  at  school,  that  he  would  change  the  measures  of  the 
government  when  he  should  be  seated  upon  the  throne.    The 
result  only  proves  t?iat  kings  are  slaves.    He  cannot  do  the 
things  that  he  would.    When  the  officer  of  government,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  old  patriarch  above  alluded  to  for  safe  keeping 
as  a  prisoner,  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  king,  entreating  him 
to  use  bis  authority  to  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty,  because. he 
was  a  good  man  and  was  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake» 
the  king  replied  frivately^  ordering  him  to  be  released ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  direcUng  the  officer  not  to  make  the  subject  known 
to  the  king's  ministers,  lest  his  kind  designs  for  the  old  patriarch 
should  be  thwarted !    The  Austrian  Metternich  is  probably  the 
author  of  this  policy ;  fpr  he  stands  at  the  head  of  intolerance  in 
Europe,  and,  doubtless,  infuses  wherever  he  can  the  same  spirit 
into  the  governments  dependant  upon  Austria  that  influences  the 
councils  of  the  court  which  is  more  immediately  under  his  sway. 
Quite  recently  a  worse  eourse  of  persecution  has  been  adopted 
towards  a  body  of  Protestants  under  the  Austrian  dominion  in  a 
moimtainous  district  called  ZiUer  Thai.    None  of  these  govern, 
ments  would  like  to  adopt  this  intolerant  policy  before  the  face  tjf 
the  world ;  but  where  they  can  fall  upon  the  little  flocks  in  the 
mountains,  secluded  from  public  view,  they  manifest  the  same 
spirit  that  drove  Protestantism  from  Italy  by  all  the  bloody  hor- 
rors of  the  Inquisition. 

.  While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  will  notice  another  case.      Some 
excellent  Protestants  of  Geneva  made  an  excursion  into  the  borders 
cf  Savoy,  and  carried  with  them  religious  tracts,  which  they  dia^ 
tributed  in  the  distant  hamlets  and  villages  among  the  ntiounlains. 
These  were  received  by  the  people  widi  great  joy  and  gratitude. 
In  a  few  days,  however,  they  came  to  Geneva,  and  infonned  their 
benefactors  that  the  priests  had  taken  their  tracts  from  them  audi 
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Wunt  ihem ;  and  that  the  govenimeiit  had  taken  the  alamii  and 
had  forbidden  any  farther  distribution  ct  such  tracts  under  seT«a 
penalties ;  and  these  honest  peasants  haifcome  to  Geneva  to  gm 
the  informatton»  lest^  coming  there  again,  these  Protestant  frieadn. 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  and  be  imprisoned.* 

With  such  neigbboursi  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Genevese  are 
▼ery  cautious  of  exposing  themselves  to  a  redundant  population 
of  Catholic  beggars,  bigoted  priests,  and  intriguing  politicians. 
No  ivsoder  that  my  host,  speaking  of  the  goremmenl  of  Genera, 
calM  it,  **  tre$  sage — very  wise." 

I  say  my  Aos^  for  I  must  now  state  thai  we  found  delightful 
lodgings  at  Mr.  Henry  WolflTs,  a  litUe  out  of  the  city,  wilh  a  family 
whose  piety,  and  intelligence,  and  courtesy  have  cheered  many 
from  oar  own  country,  and  will  be  Ic^g  remembered  by  us. 
.  I  found  I  had  Tisited  Genera  in  a  propitious  time,  as  it  wia 
the  anniversary  of  the  Evangelical  Society,  and  clergymen  and 
others  were  assembled  from  differeni  parts  of  the  country  and^ 
towns  of  SwilJMrland  and  elsewhere  to  attend  this  religious  con* 
vention* 

The  "  Evangelical  Society**  of  Switseriand  »  an  associatioa 
for  the  promotion  of  evangelical  religion'  in  Switxerland  and  else- 
where. It  bad  its  <Mrigio  in  the  almost  total  apostacy  of  the  Swiss 
chiicches,  and  especially  that  of  Geneva,  into  Socinianism.  It 
mi|^  be  a  curious  and  an  instructive  inquiry^  in  a  proper  plaoOt 
to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  transition  of  the  Swiss  churches 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  to  that  lax  and  iitmnal  sys* 
tem  which  seemed  little  better  than  a  heartless  philosophy.  F<Hr 
myself,  without  stopping  here  to  tece  the  connexion,  I  believe 
it  is  owing  to  two  causes :  first,  the  connexion  of  the  church 
with  the  sute;  and,  second,  the  uUra  Cahimsm  of  these 
churches.  A  Imf  reUgton^  by  a  most  obvious  process,  always 
has  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  worldly  clergy  and  a  worldly  church ; 
and  we  have  seen  in  more  places  than  Geneva  that  the  strong 
dogmas  of  Calvin  have  a  reactiqg  influence  on  the  public  mind, 
and  drive  it  to  the  otiier  extreme.  Whatever  may  be  the  causes, 
however,  the  truth  is  clear.  In  Greneva,  but  a  single  evangelical 
man  was  left  when  Madame  de  StaXl^  according  to  the  custom 
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df  thtf  oeuntaty;  seiteted  «&  iimtniclac  and  reUgious  guide  to  pm»« 
.  {HBMr  hef  cbikifeii  for  tbe  mmmmmiiu  Smnge  as  k  may  seen^ 
tim  Y«ty  ««ceiitnc  wootfii  tdbrated  tin  dergjviaii^  and  liie 
tfultwHS}  that  bar  sananddaughler  bolh  beoame  dcckkdly 
— the  fonnev,'  the  late  Bitnm  de  StaSl^  died  in  the  fiilh  ef  iheR 
gDapelf*  the  laHteTf  the  paeaent  Dmh$ss  de  Br^glitt  ia at  linng 
eaMttpte  in  the  addai  of  the  Fieiidiceutt»  iielQiBly  eC  the  Psetea^ 
asc  iktth»  but  ef  a^  d^voui  life^ 

After  the  daaik  ef  ifaia  pioee  elergpaan,  it  deea  not  appear  thai 
there  waa  left  another  experimenftal  pianater  in  the  ehurch.  Ge* 
ikrra,  however;  wm  nM  long  te  be  left  i^ithont  wiiaeatea  foa  die 
tvatit  of  a  apifitiMA  aaligieii.  A>  3F€nRg  »en>  Menaieiir  Eaopeytei^^ 
became  onfasppy  onder  a^  aense  ef  hie  goik  aa  a  atnaerylMii  ceuld 
find  no  relief.'  He  thotfghl  be  muat  pianiah  hie  body  Sar  the  ain. 
df  hi»  aeal ;  and,  fiit  that  purpoaev  among  other  methods  adopted, 
be  made  him  a  croaa  of  thorns,  and  p«l  it  next  te  his  ileah  in  hiMi 
beaodi,  that  he  mighl  be  eoaiataaaly  leminded  ef  hia  gvih  and. 
pMfthed  for  his  sins.  At  lengthy  howeiPer^  he  found  one  vbe^  in. 
obacurity,  knew  the  way  of  faith,  and  taught  it  to  him.  He:  beaidfc 
aad  b«dief«d^  He  is  now  a  Christian  ministeiv  sod  haa  been  in- 
atmmeimsl  in  tffmit^  th«  feet  of  others  inio  the  feich  and  eipeii*- 
cMe  of  the  goepel.t  OlheriS  ^1^  ^^^^  been  raised  np  aa  fatthfel" 
akid  sttdeesi^Hl  instnimeats,  in  the  hand  of  Oed,  of  ajn^ading  hcrii- 
ne8»  Hifteftg  the  peo{de..  Moneienr  Haapeytez  ie  now  an  asaoci- 
ale  pasior,  with  two  o^ers  of  an  independeni  eltoreb,  which 
meeia  in  an  nncomfortabte  plaee  in  the  Beurg^  de-  Fumr^  in  Ge- 
nera/ This  cbnrch,  as  appears  by  a  errcular  lately  issued,  soIk 
eking  aid  from  ihehr  iM^thren  to  assist  tbem  in  pre^ring  a  nn>re 
cenventent  and  spacions  phee  of  worship,  had  its  or^n  in  the 
pie^  of  a  nnmber  of  individoals  wh^,  as  early  as  1811,  bad 
coxmnenced  in  their  spiritual  course,  manger  all  the  formality  and 
darkness  which  reigned  arornid  them.    At  first  ihey  only  had  pri- 

*  WeTiaitad  the  paraita  of  the  banoDli  wife,  who rtfll  Ures a  widew, and  found  tha 
ftknily  moat  interesting,  intelligent,  and  pioQ«  The  father  supports,  at  his  own  expense, 
aa  aaMUeat  achool.    The  family  leaidence  is  a  pleasant  rMe  of  an  bear  Irom  Oeneva. 

t  We  attended  a  social  meetiBg  one  afUmeon  et  hia  heoae,  whith  ia  delightfvHf  atan. 
ted  at  a  little  distance  from  the  citjr.  In  going  thither  we  not  only  had  a  most  deligfatfol 
wtik,  and  a  fine  Yiew  of  the  scenery  sooth  of  the  city  and  of  the  ▼aDey  of  the  AfJM, 
which  enters  the  Rhone  just  helow  the  city,  bat  we  also  passed  two  placea  of  opposite  in- 
tAeat  r  the  one  was  the  spot  where  Strmtiu  wst  tmmt ;  and  die  odier  the  boose  where 
OBce  lived  that  deroted  missionary,  Felix  Nefll 
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Tate  meetings  for  prayer  and  religieas  conTeraaticm,  but  ki  1817 
they  formed  a  regular  church,  and  bare,  aince  that  tiane,  been  inr 
creasing  in  their  inflaence  at  home  and  abioad.  This  little  diurch 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  impulse  that  has  been  gi?en  to  tho 
cause  of  evangelical  piety  in  Switsorland  and  France.  From 
this  little  company  have  gone  forth  as  missionaries,  instructors, 
eolportewrSf  &c.,  twenty-five  at  least ;  most  of  whom  are  still  ia 
the  work.  Two  of  the  most  eminent,  viz^  Felix  Neff  and  Henry 
Pitt  (the  latter  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  having  laboured  ia 
Paris  and  died  at  Yersailles),  have  entered  into  their  rest 

Connected  with  this  church  is  a  school,  where  persons  are  in . 
structed  as  missionary  schoolmasters,  colpcrteurs^  dec,  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  These  are  found  to  be  very  efficient  agents 
in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  Christ  among  the  lower  classes  in 
France  and  Switxeriand.  They  disUibute  the  Bible,  the  £van> 
gelical  Magazine,  and  various  religiotts  publications,  which  tend 
greatly  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people  to  an  attention  to  their 
eternal  interests. 

With  this  band  of  Christians  we  had  the  pleasure  of  Christian 
communion  on  the  Sabbath,  the  first  importunity  we  had  enjoyed 
since  we  left  Paris.  To  such  as  have  never  been  deprived  of  thn 
benefits  of  Christian  communion  and  worship  for  months  together* 
I  cannot  fully  describe  the  pleasure  we  felt  in  joining  again  with 
those  who,  in  the  manner  the  Romanists  call  heieayt  worship  the 
God  of  our  fathers.  This  little  band  of  Cbrialians  bag  bfnn  per* 
secuted,  and  reproached,  and  driven  from  place  to  place;  and 
their  congregation  is  now  so  unfavourably  sitnated  that  they  have^ 
very  little  chance  to  enlarge  their  field  of  nsefiikiess.  It  is  to  b«| 
hoped  that  the  appeal  they  now  make  Co. their  fellow-Christiann 
^wUl  be  generoualy  responded  to,  and  that  American  Christiana 
will  assist  in  this  very  desirable  and  important  charier. 

But  to  retmn  to  the  Evangelical  Society.  This  is  itiade  np  of 
all,  in  different  cantons  and  of  difierent  churches,  independent  or 
national,  who  feel  the  importance,  in  the  midst  of  spiritual  deadly 
of  uniting  to  awake  the  public  mind  to  the  great  work  of  saving 
dieir  souls  and  the  soub  of  their  felloiw^men.  It  is  a  merging  of 
peculiar  and  local  interests  in  the  great  and  paramount  cause  of 
spreading  and  enforcing  the  truth.  Their  prayers  were  fervent, 
their  salutations  from  distant  and  auxiliary  societies  were  sincerei 
35 
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atat}  thdr  bandu  of  ixtiim  appetfed  Btnttg,  and  thdr  oombmad  b- 
BoQi^  c^cietit.  if  ttialMitf  met&  there  from  the  neiional  ckiirche* 
df  the  otfaer  cantons ;  ffW^  indeed,  from  GeneYa.  The  Geneva 
Chtihih  wiD  not  license  her  otdain  m  evangelical  man*  One,* 
that  Was  a  pastor  In  the  ohl^reh,  they  hare  silenced,  and  excluded 
from  his  clerical  Ainction*,  (ct  ihey  have  ibis  power;  and  thie 
tfhows  most  deafly  the  ettret&e  ebamdity  of  a  state  religion.  A 
Meti  chttrch  is  tfans  standing  in  the  toey  ^  the  go^l^  ^ith  all 
the  authority  of  the  state  to  sustain  it. 

I  said  this  pastor  was  silenced^  and  so  he  is,  oiScially,  in  the 
national  church;  but  he  pveacbea  stilL  Hia  cc^rdgalion  have 
built  a  separate  church,  called  the  Oraioirf  where  he  preaches 
dnd  administers  the  sacraments;  and  he  has  also  a  theological 
itchool,  where  he  is  training  young  men  for  the  work,  in  spite  of 
itn  the  threatenings  and  anathemas  of  the  ftialioeal  church;  so 
that  this  their  oppositi^m  haa  turned  oul  to  the  furtberan^  of  th« 
gMpel.  This  rental  iib  tnteresting  from  the  facts  that  a  number 
of  influential  men  have  become  the  subjects  of  it;  tha;t  it  is  stead- 
ily adtanchig ;  that  it  is  operating  powerfuiljF  upon  France  end 
tbe  oti^r  SmM  oanlons>  and  promises  mudi  for  the  cause  ,of 
Christ  htte.  Pure  raligiony  experimental  godliilees^  is  beginning 
Id  retite  Whera  ihe  reformation  from  popery  waa  first  established; 
Aav,  il  a  fetiid  the  work  seema  to  run  ia  the  Yeiy  channels,  and 
Bdmiieinc^  the  descendanto  of  thoae  T^ry  families  that  atood  out 
ibrtttnMt  111  the  former  reformation.  It  haft  refredhed  e^iecially 
§eiAe  ef  th(Me  fimsilies  that  fled  from  Pmtna  and  other  Italiaa 
Mieft,  Ihl^  Ihey  might  escape  from  the  le^visitkia.  This  work^ 
fbe,ii  faltMesttng  from  its  position,  betweekiGermaBy  and  France, 
ffhbH  bMh  die  Genaan  and  Fiendi  ki^a^  are  i^ioken ;  among 
fth  ehVftrpiNsiiig  raoa',  iriio  oiieulate  extensi?ely,  in  their  ordinary 
worldly  buvbieas,  thraughout  £iUT0|)e»  and  who  make  excellent 
tti^MoMiMto  to  go  out  troluntarily  and  pceaoh  the  c^pel  to  the 
AatJOM  atotmd  themi  It  is  interesting  from  the  mstri^mentalitiea 
y^ftiklk  the  great  Hfead  t>f  the  church  uses  in  its  accomplishment. 
Bk  dlia  particular  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  reviTal 
iimdtor  Ih^  Westeys  in  Gceat  Britain  and  Ireland.    In  addition  to 

. '  ^  nm  Wat  Me  U%\tm,  mam  Dr.  Milan.  He  cnterad  the  national  chnrch  in  1810,  and 
wae  a  gay,  worldly  minister  until  1816,  when,  by  reading  the  Scriptures,  be  was  awe* 
keaed»  and  hai  since  become  h  f  ety  uaeflxl  mfaii^er. 
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f  egukr  {Aston,  laytnen  of  Tarions  callings  and  employments  ap- 
pear to  ka?e  been  moved  to  a  co-opexation  in  this  work,  and  have 
not  only  taoght  and  earned  about  JSibles  and  tracts,  bat  hare  akro 
freack^  with  great  success. 

Connected  with  those  feataree  there  ai«  some  not  so  promis- 
ing. First,  there  is  too  much  connexion  with  the  state,  especially 
in  some  of  the  cantons.  Then  there  is  too  strong  a  spice  of  €al- 
Tinism  among  a  grent  portion  of  the  evangelical  ministers ;  al- 
though this  is  very  much  lei  aUme^  I  believe,  in  thar  evangelical 
operations;  and,  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  there  is  less  danger 
from  this  aotinomian  seed.  'Andy'finally,  like  all  sudden  and  ez- 
tracordinary  revivals,  it  has  in  it  some  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism. 
They-  have  a  sect  among  them  called  Mcmiers  or  MetJiodistes^ 
which  axe  represented  to  be  enthusiastic,  and  to  resemble  the 
QftiHiiis  of  a  former  age.  Whether  they  are  misrepresented  Kke 
the  Meihodisis  of  England  when  they  first  arose,  I  was  not  able 
fttUy  to  satisfy  myself  But  I  conclude,  hom  all  I  could  gather, 
that  "diey  had  earned  the  doctrine  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
to  a  £uatical  excess.  At  any  rate,  there  is  now  found  in  Switzer- 
land a  tiiietnxe  of  the  Irving  heresy  or  delusion,  which  unhappily 
has  been  tnnsplanled  hitiier  from  London.  A  nephew  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's,  who  was  a  pastor  in  the  Canton  de  Vaudy  and,  I  be« 
Iteve,  in  the  town  of  Nyon,  became  tinctured  with  this  while  on  a 
'viait  to  London ;  and  some  others  also  have  embraced  it.  The 
wildnesa  of  these  notions  will  undoubtedly  react  upon  the  evan- 
gelical canoe  to  its  reproach  and  injiary.*  The  cause,  however, 
will  tnomph ;  and  I  eanuot  but  look  upon  the  present  religious 
mdvemoRt  in  Swttxerlasid,  and  its  already  perceptible  influences 
upon  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  timee 
most  fitvouraUe  io  the  Chrislinn  cause.  This  work,  however, 
does  not  go  aa  without  oiq>osition«  Severn  perseoetions  have 
bi^li  oKperienood  by  thb  ev angelical  Ghrittians,  and  m  the  C<m- 
Urn  de  Vemi  a  meet  imtoleant  law  has  been  enaded  against  the 
Momiers,  This,  however,  is  only  a  pvoof  that  the  cause  is  gain- 
ing ground,  and  ihit  Sstan  and  a  &smal  church  are  iJarmed  for 
their  craft. 

•  I  tm  sorry  to  iMm  that  some  of  these  teachers  haTe  Tisited  Geneva  iiaee  I  waa 
there,  md  bare  deluded  away  quite  a  number  of  the  students  in  the  eranfalieal  theologi- 
SiLsclnol*  sod  hsf«  almMt  bishen  «^  the  ioatitiitiea. 
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1  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  religious  Btate  of  GreneTa  and 
Switzerland,  because  this  was  to  me  one  of  the  most,  nay,  I  may 
say,  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  country.  Several  inter- 
esting facts  of  a  local  character  came  to  my  knowledge,  which  I 
should  be  glad  to  narrate,  but  I  am  aware  of  the  danger  of  prolixity, 
and  I  forbear. 

The  situation  of  Geneva  is  delightful.  The  Rhone,  as  its  limpid 
waters  first  shoot  from  the  lake,  passes  through  it,  dividing  it  into 
two  unequal  parts,  with  an  islet  in  the  centre.  The  current  is 
very  rapid,  and  carries  numerous  water-wheels,  which  give  im- 
pulse to  machinery  of  various  kinds— insomuch  that  the  banks 
and  the  current,  far  inward  towards  the  centre  of  the  channel, 
from  either  side,  are  covered  with  shops  of  artisans  and  manufiu:- 
turers ;  and  the  constantly-gliding  current  seems  to  have  all  its 
power  used  up  for  the  important  purposes  of  aiding  and  relieving 
human  labour.  It  is  an  animating  scene  of  life  and  indastiy,  so 
luilike  the  torpor  that  hangs  over  the  Italian  cities,  that  you  are 
constrained  to  pause,  especially  if  you  have  just  come  from  Italy, 
and  wonder  at  the  change.  What  has  made  the  difference? 
Two  causes  doubtless  combine — religion  and  govenanent.  The 
Genevese  are  an  industrious,  enterprising,  thriving  pec^e ;  and 
the  position  of  their  city  is  most  advantageous,  not  only  in  refer- 
ence to  the  water  power  just  mentioned,  but  also  in  reference  to 
its  advantages  of  trade,  by  reason  of  the  lake  navigation,  and  its 
frontier  position  between  France  and  Switzerland.  The  city  is 
walled  and  surrounded  by  a  Fossej  and  the  gates  are  guarded. 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  thirty-five  thousand,  and  eeems 
scarcely  capable  of  a  very,  great  increase,  on  aceoufit  of  its 
straitened  dimensions.  It  lies  very  uneven,  by  reason  of  the 
inequality  of  the  ground ;  and  some  of  die  streets  are  difficult  of 
access,  on  account  of  the  steepness  pf  the  hills,  although  a  good 
portion  of  the  city  is  comfortably  level.  It  is  watered  by  an  hy- 
draulic machine,  which  elevates  the  water  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  into  the  centre  of  the  city. 

Geneva  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  eminent 
men.  To  have  produced  a  Calvin  and  a  Beza,  is  honour  enough 
x)f  this  kind  for  one  city.  But  she  has  also  had  her  Burlamaqui^ 
in  the  law ;  and  as  a  statesman  she  has  produced  a  Neckar,  and 
in  political  economy,  /•  B*  Say — besides  numerous  olh^s  ixk 
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tfae  Vttriow  deparlfloeiits  of  icienGe  aad  liteatave.  Ax  thi»  pits* 
ent  day,,  ibe  bas  in  ih»  depactment  of  bistpry,  Sismondif  and  in 
boUoy  thfr  jiit;«ii|  whose  fame  is  knowa  ta  ihe  worlds  tka  emi-^ 
aoal  As  Candotte*  This  htKss  geademaB  ba»  (NraaoMiitBd  aad 
6Dricb«d  (be  city  by  a  fine  botanical  gaTdon»  wbieb  be  ciwir 
manced  uk  ISlSsrand  baa  made  itaricb  appeadage  le  thisinimreal- 
iag  town. 

Tbe  Acadeny  foittded  by*  Cajvin  and  divided  ialQ  the  dspailF- 
menta  of  JLaw,  Tbealogyi  Sciences^,  and  Lfettres^.is  siiH  flaurishioR 
witk  various  otber  sobools  and  instiiutioiis,*  lifaBsrias  said  lileravy* 
aad.  syiantifie  asaocialioDs.  Tbe  public  libcary  baa  fifty  Uiouaaiid. 
vobiaies^  and  maoy  labiabk  naausenpts,  asAong  wbicb  ana  sai^ 
mona  amd  letteca  ^i  Calvin  and  Besa, 

Tbe  Catbedral  is  a  veaaraUe  eUL  building,  vui  baa  tbe  mosei 
inteseat  firooi  ita  associations';  built  £h  Gatholic  s^^vice,  il  beeaaaa 
tbe  theatie  of  a  Cdvia  aad  otheisi  in  wbicb  to  prodaim  iIm  deo^ 
tzinsa  oC  tbe  Refonnation.  But  tbase  Catbelic  calbedrab  mA 
ofaun;baa  are,  aftar  all|  very  inconveaient  edifieas  for  Pfotealant: 
vrarsbip.  Tbey  were  not  built  fot  placaa  of  mstmeliof^  for  tka* 
peopki  but  fee  the  sacyiftce  of  tbe  inass%  Thair  piUarst  arches^ 
colonnadas,.  reoesses^  tripla  nttvesy  altan^  side  cbapclai  tsibunasi 
and  cboirs,  are  only  suitsd  to  the  cwnbersome  ceTeaoaiea  of  the 
RoBoaii  wofshlpa  and  are  ponstruoted  ia  the  very  worat  possMO' 
£as8i  for  the  worship  of  Proteatants.  Yet  these  eenatitnie  the 
principal  Pxotaatant  churches  in  Switserlaad ;  for  where  the  people 
become  Proteatants,  tbey  tabe  their  chuichea  with  the«^«id  whcve 
tbey  are  divided^  tbey  nU  un&equentlyy  by  aoutoal  arrangnatent^. 
divide  the  pariah  church  between  them ;  the  Catholka  occi^yii^ 
it  one  past  of  the  day,  and  the  Protestants  the  ether, 
.  Geneva  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  after 
Aeir  transalpine  power  ceased*  it  fell  successively  ander  the 
Bourguigoans,  the  Ostrqgotfai,  the  Franks,  icc^  until  in  1535  it 
threw  off  air  foreign  domination,  and  established  a  republic.  In 
1798,  it  fell  iato  the  hands  of  the  French,  but  in  December,  1S13, 
it  recovered  its  independence,  which  was  guarantied  in  1814,  by 
the  allied  powers ;  and  in  1615,  it  waa  associated  with  the  Swiss 
confederacy  as  the  Twenty-second  Canton.  The  American  reader 
will  understand,  however,  that  there  is  a  wide  difference,  after  aH» 
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between  the  gorernment  of  the  Swiss  cantons  and-tKt  of  the 
United  States.  When  we  came  to  the  gate  of  this  walled  and 
guarded  city,  and  our  passports  were  demanded,  I  observed  that 
this  did  not  appear  much  like  a  republic.  A  German,  who  was 
in  the  coach  with  us,  (haring,  with  a  lady,  taken  the  place  of 
the  Swiss  family,  whom  we  left  at  Nyon,)  shrewdly  remarked, 
tliat  "  a  Swiss  republic  was  one  thing  and  an  American  republic 
another.**  This  I  was  often  reminded  of  while  in  Switzerland. 
The  union  of  the  different  cantons  is  a  loose  confederacy,  which, 
like  the  old  confederation  of  the  United  States,  gires  rise  to 
numerous  jealousies  and  disputes.  It  answers  a  much  better  pur« 
pose,  however,  for  these  mountainous  cantons,  than  it  would  for  a 
large  commercial  country  like  ours,  and  the  more  because  the  sur* 
rounding  nations  will  finally  put  them  right,  if  they  get  too  violent. 
When  the  other  cantons,  following  Betne,  which  led  the  way, 
annulled,  in  1818,  the  '^Act  of  pacification,''  which  had  been 
fonned  by  Napoleon  for  Switzerland,  and  which  should  rather 
have  been  called  an  **  Act  to  subject  Switzeriand  to  his  control," 
diey  attempted  to  form  a  confederation  among  themselves,  that 
should  secure  their  liberties  and  independence.  But  thej  had  ao 
many  cantonal  claims  for  indemnities,  remunerations,  restorationa 
of  territory,  dec,  that  thoir  attempts  were  nothing  but  so  many 
renewals  of  contention  and  opposition.  The  Allied  Sovereigns, 
however,  to  tlieir  honour  be  it  spoken,  and  they  should  hare  due 
credit  for  all  the  good  they  did,  when  they  were  guilty  of  so  many 
acts  of  oppression  and  injustice,  took  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion in  their  Congress  at  Vienna,  weighed  the  respective  claims, 
adjusted  the  indemnities,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present 
confederation.  By  diis  arrangement  each  canton  sends  delegates 
to  the  General  Diet-«-pays  an  established  proportion  of  the  gener- 
al expense,  and  furnishes  a  given  quota  of  soldiers  in  time  of 
war.  The  General  Diet  decides  all  questions  that  relate  to  the 
general  interests,  but  the  several  cantons  are,  to  a  very  great  ex-* 
tent,  independent,  and  differ  very  considerably  in  their  forms  of 
government.  Republics  although  they  are  called,  yet  they  aie  in 
fact  aristocracies — the  offices  being  filled  only  from  the  aristo- 
cratic classes.  In  this  respect,  however,  there  is  a  change  going 
on  in  the  country,  and  the  people  are  breaking  down  the  old 
aristocratic  barriers.    In  Berne,  there  has  been  of  late,  a  revolu* 
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tion  in  favour  of  popular  rights.  One  of  the  caqton8»iVau/!;Aa<e2, 
i«  an  hereditary  nsonaichy.  This  was  iformerly  a  Prussian  princi- 
pality, and  became  associated  with  the  Swiss  confederacy,  at  the 
same  time  with  Valais  and  Geneva,  by  the  decisions  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

There  is  one  circumstance  or  custom  which  saves  Geneva,  and 
I  know  not  but  this  is  true  of  the  other  cantons,  from  much  of  that 
demagogical  electioneering  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace,  and  so 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  sqpiety  in  our  country.  The  officers 
of  government  serve  for  the  honour  of  it  and  for  patriotism — they 
have  no  pay,  I  asked  one  of  the  citizens  what  they  would  do, 
if  a  man  elected  should  refuse  to  serve  in  any  office.  He  said 
that  woiild  be  very  unpopular.  For  a  man,  whose  circumstances 
woiild  permit  of  it,  to  refuse  to  serve  his  country,  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  most  glaring  evidence  of  a  disregard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  Is  not  this  the  true  conservative  principle  ?  In 
this  way  a  citizen  takes  office  not  to  serve  himself,  but  his  country. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  Geneva  society  is, 
the  courtesy  that  prevails,  unembarrassed  with  the  framalities  of 
etiquette.  There  are  intelligence,  politeness,  and  much  of  suav- 
ity, and  yet  every  one  is  left,  to  a  great  extent,  free  and  untram- 
melled by  unmeaning  fonns.  This  of  itself  renders  it  a  desirable 
residence.  Another  delightful  appendage  to  a  residence  in  Ge- 
neva, is,  the  enchanting  scenery  around.  Do  you  wish  to  take  a 
sail  ?  You  have  the  lake  on  which  steamboats  and  other  water- 
craft  ply  continually  to  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and  along  the 
shores  of  which  are  numerous  country-seats  and  villages.  Do 
you  wish  to  ride  ?  You  have  beautiful  promenades  in  every  di- 
rection. In  short,  I  saw  no  place  in  my  tour  which  appeared  to 
me  to  combine  so  many  advantages  for  a  summer's  residence  as 
Geneva.  Our  only  regret  was  that  our  stay  was  so  short.  We 
bad  time  to  make  but  few  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
these  but  short.  We  could  see  Mont  Blanc ;  but  neither  time 
nor  health  would  permit  us  tb  visit  it.  We  saw  the  Arve  rolling 
down  its  channels  the  melted  snows  of  the  mountains  around  the 
Cbamouni  valley ;  but  we  could  not  visit  this  interesting  spot, 
which  had  been  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  centu- 
ries previous  to  1741,  when  it  was  discovered  by  the  two  English 
travellers,  Messrs.  Windham  and  Pocock.    These  and  numerous 
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(Aher  fMymiBi«Bi»  vne  had  to  forego,  and  had  time  (mly  to  make 
die  beat  mate  we  could  in  o«r  tour  to  die  iRhine,  uriudi  wa  pro- 
posed to  :takB  m  4mr  -way  to  En^^and. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

PA&ruf  o  with  our  friends,  for  ao  we  must  call  them,  though  but  a 
few  days  before  we  were  strai^rs  to  each  other,  we  left  this 
lovely  city  in  a  steamboat  for  Lausanne.    Here  we  dined  and 
engaged  a  voiturier  for  Berne  for  thirty  francs.    The  regular 
price  is  twenty  francs  a  day  (about  four  dollars) ;  but  each  day 
you  advance,  is  .reck<Hied  a«  two,  unless  you  can  meet  with  a  re- 
tum  oarria^ef  because  the  coachman  must  have  pay  for  return- 
ing as  weU  as  for  going.    This  was  the  best  specimen  of  yeturino 
ImveUii^  we  had  enjoyed  on  the  continent.   With  a  new  carriage^ 
good  horses,  a  kind  and  intelligent  vetisrino^  fine  weather,  and  a 
most  picturesque  country,  the  route  through  Switaerland  was  in* 
describably  delightful.    There  was  a  pleasing  yariety  of  hill  and 
dale,  in  general  lyppearance,  not  unlike  the  most  cultivated  parts 
of  New-England.    The  forests  were  mostly  spruce  and  beach, 
with  «  emaller  proportion  of  ode.    Orchards  in  abundance.    The 
<:nltivated  fields  were  productive  of  grass,  rye,  wheat,  peas,  pota- 
toes;  d&c.     The  meadows  locjied  as  though  Nature  was  profligate 
in  the  bestowment  of  her  floral  beauties,  and  the  air  was  redolent 
with  their  fragrance.    From  the  tops  of  the  hills  we  had  splendid 
views  of  mountain-scenery,  with  snowy  suounits  wreathed  in 
clouds.    We  were  between  two  elevated  chains  of  mountains : 
the  Alps  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Jura  on  the  other.     The  former 
have  their  greatest  elevation  on  the  south  of  our  route,  and  ex- 
tending, firom  a  parallel  of  longitude  as  far  west  as  the  western 
.extremity  of  Switzerland  to  Hungary  on  the  east,  above  two  hun- 
dred leagues ;  and  the  latter,  starting  from  the  west  and  north  of 
the  Rhone,  extend  one  hundred  leagues  on  the  northern  bouadaiy 
to  the  neighbourood  of  the  Rhine.    These  mountains  make  the 
central  and  more  level  parts  of  Switzerhmd  one  grand  amphithea«- 
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tre.  These  interi<ir  paits  are  delightfully  diversified  with  hiUs 
and  dales ;  and  when  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
intermediate  hills  where  he  can  see  the  neighbowing  ensinences, 
the  intervening  lakes,  and  the  distant  cordon  of  Alpine  rangesi 
broken  into  successive  turrets  and  extending  quite  round  the  hoiri* 
son,  he  feels  that  all  is  enchantment. 

To  these  general  features  of  interest,  near  and  more  remote, 
we  were  amused  and  pleased  with  certain  other  features  of  the 
picturesque — especially  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  and  the  coa* 
tumes  of  the  women.  The  former  were  unique — ^built  generally 
of  wood — their  roofs  jutting  over  the  walls,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
feet — galleries,  or  a  sort  of  corridor,  running  across  the  ends-*^ 
the  outside  often  carved  and  inscribed  with  texts  of  Scripture,  and 
dates  of  the  births  of  the  children ;  and,  whatever  mi^t  be  the 
state  of  the  interior,  the  exterior  was  washed  and  kept  clean, 
although  very  generally  the  stable  and  bam  were  m  (me  end,  and 
a  large  pile  of  manure  in  front. 

Every  canton  has  its  costume.  That  at  Berne  is  very  pic- 
turesque. The  general  features  of  it  are,  a  black  silk  cap,  with 
a  high  flaunting  gauze  border,  made  stitf  so  as  to  run  up  from  the 
head  in  a  waiving  circlet,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth— a  black 
velvet  bodice  or  stays,  worked  and  ornamented,  and  a  bkck  collar, 
which  is  sometimes  ornamented  with  chains  of  metal  resembling 
silver,  wreathed  over  the  shoulders  and  fiistened  to  the  bodice, 
near  the  waist — a  black  riband  braided  into  the  hair,  and  hang- 
ing down  to  the  ground — white  full  sleeves  for  the  upper,  and 
dark  mits  for  the  lower  arm,  and  blue  skirts  bound  round  the  bot» 
tom  with  red. 

In  some  respects  the  country  was  unlike  New-England,  The 
farms  were  not  fenced ;  the  cattle  are  stabled  winter  and  sum- 
mer; the  women  are  all  in  the  fields  at  work,  some  of  them  in  very 
menial  employments ;  one  of  them,  decked,  in  her  country  cos- 
tume, I  saw  carrying  out  manure  in  her  apron ;  all  were  engaged 
in  the  most  laborious  and  filthy  parts  of  agricultural  labour.  When 
they  carry  burdens  on  their  heads,  they  slip  their  caps  back  to 
save  them  from  being  crushed.  How  the  domestic  affairs  go  on 
with  most  of  the  women  in  the  field,  I  cannot  say ;  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, there  is  very  little  done  within  doors.    Neverthelesis,  the 

hotels  were  clean  and  well  fiunished — unlike  France  and  Italfi 
86 
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the  chawhernudds  v/ere  femaleSf  and  the  senrants  were  genera% 
courteous  and  attentiye. 

In  our  way  to  Betne  we  turned  a  little  from  the  direct  route, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  through  Friburg,  the  capital  of  the 
canton  of  Uie  same  name.    This  canton  contains  about  eighty- 
seven  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of 
the  district  of  Morat,  which  contains  about  eight  thousand  Protest- 
ants, are  Catholics*    The  present  reformation,  however,  is  making 
some  progress  here.    A  young  shoemaker,  in  the   spirit  of  a 
missionary,  established  himself  with  much  difficulty  and  opposi- 
tion, in  one  of  the  villages,  where  his  labours  were  very  success^ 
ful,  and  the  work  spread  to  the  capital  itself,  so  that  when  we 
arrived  there  we  found  that  a  new  Protestant  church  had  just  been 
opened  for  Divine  worship,  and  the  work  was.  in  a  prosperous 
state.    This  is,  however,  a  strong  hold  of  the  Catholics.    They 
have  here  a  very  flourishing  college,  vf^hich  has  just  been  enlarged 
by  new  and  convenient  edifices,  over  which  we  were  shown,  and 
which  contained  apparatus,  library,  and  other  materials  of  learn- 
ing, with  all  the  necessary  rooms  to  accommodate  a  large  institution. 
They  have  faculties  of  law,  theology,  mathematics,  philosophy, 
ancient  languages,  dec,  together  with  a  number  of  inferior  semi* 
naries  and  schools.    These  public  edifices  stand  upon  the  highest 
grounds  of  this  romantic  city,  and  appear  like  a  citadel.    The 
whole  are  under  the  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

The  town  of  Friburg  is  most  romantically  situated  on  an  uneven 
promontory,  partly  surrounded  by  a  stream,  which  glides  in  pictu- 
resque beauty  at  the  bottom  of  a  glade  or  gorge,  that  in  its  depth  and 
abrupt  cliffs,  associates  with  the  scene  the  attributes  of  the  subUme. 
This  gulf  is  several  hundred  feet  deep,  reckoning  from  the  tops  of 
the   hills,    on  either  .side.      The  narrow    and   almost   perpen- 
dicular part,  however,  is  only  about  two  hundred  feet.     Over  this, 
a  suspension  bridge  has  been  recently  thrown,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  about  one  thousand  feet  in  length.     It 
is  a  splendid  work,  and  the  greatest  curiosity  of  the  kind  I  ever 
.  aaw.    It  is  so  well  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate  that  I 
need  not  describe  it ;  and  will  only  add,  that  the  view,  whether 
you  look  at  it  above  or  below,  is  indescribably  fine,  set  off  as  it 
is  by  the  accompaniments  of  nature  and  art,  with  which  it  is 
•unrounded. 
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We  spent  seYeral  houn  in  this  little  town,  which  contains  only 
about  seTen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  were  amply  paid  for  our 
▼isit  to  it  Among  other  curiosities,  was  a  linden-tree,  growing 
near  our  hotel,  which  was  planted  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
victory  gained  by  the  Swiss  confederates  at  Morat,  over  Charles 
the  Bold.  This  great  battle,  the  most  memorable,  perhaps,  that 
marks  the  Swiss  history,  was  fought  on  tlie  29d  June,  1476,  and 
resulted  in  Uie  annihilation  of  an  army  sixty  thousand  strong,  with 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgoioe  had,  in  the  month  of  March  preceding^ 
crossed  the  Jura,  threatening  to  annihilate  the  states  in  the  mount 
ains,  that  presumed  to  resist  his  claims.  Patriotism  and  Talour, 
however,  with  but  about  one  third  of  the  number  of  soldiers,  en* 
tirely  overwhelmed  him.  This  memorial  of  the  battle  and  of  the 
victory,  is  at  present  on  the  decline,  and  will  soon  die  of  age  or 
disease,  after  bearing  the  verdant  honours  of  the  confederacy  for 
almost  four  centuries.  I  trust  its  decay  is  not  ominous  of  any 
approaching  decline  in  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the 
Swiss  republics. 

.    We  left  this  delightful  town  for  Berne,  where  we  arrived  the 
same  evening. 

The  canton  of  Berne  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  Switzerland,  and 
is  the  most  extensive  in  territory,  and  has  the  largest  population 
of  any  other  in  the  Swiss  confederation.*  It  contains  three  hundred 
^ousand  souls,  who,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty  thousand 
inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Jura  Alps,  are  of  German  extraction 
and  of  the  Protestant  faith.  This  canton  is  beautifully  watered 
and  rich  in  agricultural  products.  The  peasants  live  upon  their 
farms  and  get  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  They  ap- 
pear courteous  and  kind-hearted,  giving,  as  they  pass,  the  accus- 
tomed ^\God  greet  you,**  in  all  the  simplicity  and  honeiity  of 
primitive  times. 

The  goYemment  of  Berne,  like  most  of  the  other  Swiss  can 
tons,  was  very  aristocratic ;  notwithstanding,  it  was  called  a  re- 
public.   The  nobility  had  exclusive  privileges,  and  were  alone 
eligible  to  the  important  offices.    Such  was  its  character  at  the 
time  of  the  arrangement  of  \815.    With  this  the  people  were 

*  Tile  popttktkm  of  all  the  Cftntom  ie  reported  tt  1,667,900.  The  leeet  popvlooA 
li  Vn,  which  hes  dnlr  11,600  m  the  etnton.  One  thirty-eeventh  of  the  letrilorT  ^ 
BwitmUgnd  is  Ukio$,  mod  a  mvoh  giwter  porlwo  wninhihltahie  nounafait. 
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^KMaiiafioi;  and  what  widi  the  growing  Ui^  of  tiie  age,  and  the 
mv^i9vd  marcli  eC  popular  piinoiplea,  and  the  whole  tomporarily 
Wfiilod,  by  tho  return  of  ihe  Swiaa  gnaida  from  France  after  the 
9e¥oliHion  of  1890»  the  people  elaimed^  and»  to  aroid  the  ne^al 
Qoaflici  by  foieo,  Ibo  oobifity  iccoided  to  thean,  the  prnrileges 
which  they  had  ao  lottg  been  denied-  Una,  a  Uoodleaa  reforai, 
we  may  almeet  aay  a  radical  change,  waa  effected  in  the  gerem- 
aieat.  It  is  aaid,  howeTCi,  that  there  are  attU  discontento  and 
jealoiMiee-^he  principlea  of  popular  reConai  not  having  yet  le- 
f^ived  their  fntl  derelopment ;  but  aa  the  reform  hitherto  haa  ad- 
Tanced  without  Ueodshed,  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  any  farther 
4»bangea  wiU  be  irfbeted  in  the  aame  way.  Happily  Iw  the  weiM 
(hat  rea^  lo  aima  ia  not  ao  frequent  aa  formeily ;  and  important 
fliaagea  are  aeeompliahed  by  peaceable  mean*— by  the  power  of 
ffaaon  rather  ^an  by  the  ewoad, 

Berne  ia  an  elegant  city.  Ita  site  may  be  caDed  a  pcninanlar 
pvemontefyi  iet  the  rirer  Aar  flowa  on  three  aidea  of  il|  in  a 
deep-cut  ralley,  giring  thia  beautiful  town  a  amiling  throne,  on 
wbi<di  ahe  aita  in  princely  beamy,  aa  the  queen  of  Ae  anrroond- 
ing  country.  The  principal  atreeta  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
aaat  and:  weat,  t^d  are  croaaed  at  right  anglea  by  alleya  and  a«ne 
vide  atreeta*  The  main  atreeta  are  lined  with  arcadea,  and 
tbn  baaemant  atoriea  of  the  hooaea  are  diopa,  ao  that  the  aides  of 
tba  alroete  hare  the  appearance  of  extended  bazwa»  filled  with 
Ii£i  and  buaiaeaa*  In  theae  atreeta,  alao,  are  mimereua  fomtaias  to 
aopfdy  the  ^ty  with  water.  The  houaea  are  well  built,  of  a  gnj 
freeatone ;  and,  like  the  other  citiea  of  Switxerland,  it  is  fortified, 
and  »  part  of  the  deep  ibaaea  are  now  uaed  as  a  aoit  of  den  for  a 
number  of  huge  beara»  which  appear  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  wx/em^^  by  way  of  honouring  the  race.  In  the  centre  of 
the  city  ia  a  square  tower,  called  the  Tower  of  the  Clock,  baring 
in  it  a  curioua  piece  of  meehantam,  made  probably  at  the  time  of 
repairing  the  tower,  which»  ooceniing  to  an  mscription,  was  in 
1770,  about  ai3(  hundred  yeera  after  it  waa  first  erected.  The 
prinoipa)  parte  of  the  mechanical  exhibition  are  aa  follows :  dif- 
ferent iaoea,  repreaentipg  the  phases  of  the  moon,  the  signs  of 
Ihe  zodiac,  and  the  twelre  months  of  the  year  \  a  cock,  made  of 
\  wood,  stretches  up  his 'neck  and  crows  twice,  a  minute  before, 
r  and  twice  a  minute  after  the  clock  atrikea ;  a  queer  figure 
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the  hour,  with  a  small  hammer,  on  two  bells ;  a  troop  ef  little 
bears,  in  Tarious  pastimes,  run  out  and  in,  in  a  circle ;  another 
figure,  sitting  on  a  throne,  counts  the  hour,  by  opening  the  mouthi 
lowering  her  sceptre  with  one  hand,  and  turning  an  hour-glass 
with  the  other ;  a  little  lion  holds  a  sword  in  his  paw,  which  he 
motions  to  designate  the  l^our,  at  the  same  time  that  he  gives  a 
slight  nod  of  the  head.  So  much  for  curious  trifling,  by  which 
the  artisan,  Gaspard  Brunner,  has  perpetuated  his  name,  at  least 
until  his  machinery  wears  out. 

The  Bernese  have  a  library  of  about  forty-five  thousand  volumes, 
and  fifteen  thousand  manuscripts ;  a  cabinet  of  coins,  of  natural 
history,  and  of  artificial  curiosities ;  and  a  garden  of  plants.  They 
have,  also,  a  public  academy,  divided  into  high  and  low  :  the  latter 
for  the  preparatory  course,  and  the  former  for  the  professions  and 
the  higher  walks  of  literature  and  science :  all  well  sustained 
with  professors  in  the  several  grades  and  departments. 

From  Berne  the  excursions  are  short  and  very  practicable,  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  mountain  and  lake  scenery  in  Swit- 
zerland ;  but  time  would  not  permit  us  to  make  any  of  these 
excursions.  'We  could  not,  however,  forego  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  visiting  the  famous  school  of  Mr.  Fellenburg*  at  Hofwyl, 
which  is  but  six  miles  firom  town.  After  spending  two  nights  in 
Berne,  therefore,  we  left  on  a  beautiful  morning  for  Hofwyl,  where 
we  met  with  our  amiable  and  intelligent  countryman.  Reverend 
W.  C.  Woodbridge,  and  spent  the  day  most  pleasantly,  and,  I  trust, 
profitably,  in  examining  the  premises,  and  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  plans  and  operations  of  this  excellent  institution. 

The  Hofwyl  School  has  been  so  long  and  so  favourably  known 
to  a  portion  of  our  citizens,  that  I  hardly  feel  justified  in  taking  up 
the  subject  very  extensively  here ;  especially  as  I  cannot  present 
it  in  as  full  and  perfect  a  portraiture  as  has  been  drawn  in  the 
**  Annals  of  Education,"  and  in  other  works  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, as  these  pages  may  fiedl  into  some  hands  that  have  not  been 
fiivoured  with  these  works,  I  veiQ  notice  a  few  things,  by  vray  of 
adding  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  said  of  this  excellent  in* 
stitution. 

This  institution  was  got  up  by  the  individual  exertions  and  pri» 

•  Count  FeUenbnrg,  he  was  formerly  called  i  but,  like  Lafiifcttfl^  bo  Ua  naounoed 
Mb  titles  to  be  coDiiite&t  with  hia  Kpubfiean  princq»lea« 

ae  3H 
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ywl^fos^Km^^MtmnnfrdeFdlmhmg*  It  was  des^^ed  to  gi?« 
a  pmotical  illiistrttioii  of  an  idfiB»  coDceWed  by  Mi,  FeUenlyuKg, 
of  ^  leformiog  society  by  moans  of  odneatioa."  For  this  paipoo^ 
he  has  fixed  on  a  site,  at  a  distance  from  a  laige  town,  and  com- 
menoed  his  operations  and  matured  hia  plans,  ui^I  the  institatioii 
is  expanded  to  its  pceseat  dimensions.  Without  tracing  it  thxongh 
its  varions  stages^  I  will  describe  it  as  I  found  it« 

1.  !i%s  BuUdmgi.  These  of  tbemselTos  constitute  a  little 
Tillage.  The  family  mansion  is  in  the  centre ;  and  around  it  axe 
four  or  five  different  edifices  fot  the  sdiools*  several  farmhouses, 
granarie»-^-a  house  for  the  washerwoman  and  laundress — ^hotel 
for  the  institution — swimming  school,  &c^  to  the  number  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  buildings.  These  are  interspersed  with 
play-gfounds»  a  park,  and  private  and  public  walks;  and  sax* 
rounded  by  an  ei^nsive  plantation,  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

2.  The  Divisum  of  tAs  InsiittUion.  To  carry  out  his  plan» 
Mr,  Fellenburg  seems  to  have  thought  it  necesaary  to  establish 
schools  of  different  grades,  suited  to  the  different  ranks  or  condi- 
tiona  of  society.  To  this  end,  he  has  several  ^cAoofo,  one  for  the 
poor,  a  scisn^  instiMc  for  the  licjb  and  noble,  and  an  inUr- 
mediate  school  for  the  middle  classes*  In  addition  to  these^  there 
is  a  9onnal  schook  or  a  departmrnit  foi  educating  teachers ;  for 
ene  ot  the  leading  objecis  of  the  proprietor,  is  to  train  and  qualify 
teachers.  This  department,  however,  was  not  in  distinct  opera* 
lioA  wheft  I  was  Uiere,  although  a  constant  eye  is  had  to  this 
objeet ;  and  if  any  <me  in  the  rural  school  manifests  a  talent  for  a 
good  instiucter,  he  is  transferred  to  the  high^  school;  to  be  tiain^ 
ed  for  that  piofossion.  Nor  is  tUs  the  only  case  in  which  the 
students  are.  transferred  from  one  sdiool  to  theother.  Any  special 
davehqieaseni  of  talent,  promising  superior  scholarship^  is  enceur^ 
aged  in  iha  sane  way. 

The  scientific  institute  c(»taias  at  preseni  only  about  foxty 
aindenta.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  political 
ocNXfse  of  Mr.  Fbllenburg;  for,  m  the  late  contest  between  the 
anstocraey  and  the  people,  Mr.  Fellenburg,  true  to  his  republican 
principles,  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  which  gave  such  offence  to 
hb  f elkna-cilineaa  of  the  same  rank,  that  many  of  them  have  with- 
drawn their  patronage  from  the  school.  There  is  about  the  same 
number  in  the  rural  school ;  these,  independent  of  what  they  earn 
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by  ikeir  labour,  are  educated  graluitoualy.  In  the  inteilMdiale 
•chool  there  are  about  one  hundred. 

d,  77le  CrwemmenL — As  Mr.  Fellenburg  is  sole  prq>rietor,  so 
he  is  absdute  governor  of  this  institolion^  or,  more  properly,  be 
is  the  father  of  this  family ;  for  the  goTemmeal  is  tmiy  patri* 
archal.  All  the  subordinate  teachers  are  solely  under  his  con« 
trol,  and  all' the  students  look  up  to  him  as  the  common  father ; 
all  needful  liberty  is  given  to  throw  them,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
their  own  responsibilities,  and  yet  due  care  is  taken  to  follow 
them  with  such  a  parental  solicitude  as  to  prevent  them  from 
being  exposed  to  too  strong  temptations,  and  with  the  view  to 
call  their  attention,  speedily  and  kindly,  to  the  beginnings  of  enor. 
This  trains  their  mcval  feelings,  calls  conscience  into  action,  and 
teaches  them  to  resist  temptation,  not  for  wrath,  but  for  con- 
science* sa)ie.  This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  IVench  system  of 
government.  They  put  their  ileves  under  a  lock  and  key,  and  trust 
almost  entirely  to  seclusion  and  physical  restrains  to  guard  their 
morals  and  habits.  This  prevents  the  evert  act  of  moral  delin« 
quency,  but  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rank  growth  of  many  of  the 
nascent  passions,  and,  on  the  other,  effectually  excludes  all  educa- 
tion of  conscience  and  the  moral  feelings.  The  truth  is,  there  are 
two  wrong  ways,  and  but  one  right  way,  of  governing  a  literary  in- 
stitution. The  two  wrong  ways  are  the  easiest  for  the  instructer, 
but  are  both  equally  ruinous  to  the  pupil.  They  appear  to  have 
been  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  student,  but  with  a 
design  to  secure  some  good  to  him  with  the  least  possible  trouble 
to  the  teacher.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  French  already 
aHuded  to,  and  is  the  same  with  that  of  most  Catholic  countries, 
and  is  a  part  of  the  same  system  that  encourages  convents  and 
monasteries ;  founded,  in  fad,  upon  that  anti-scriptural  doctrine^ 
that  we  are  to  be  *^  kept  from  the  evil  of  the  world"  by  being 
**  taken  out  of  the  worid.*  True^  if  yoo  put  your  pupil  in  prison 
he  will  not  get  out  to  do  any  misi^f,  if  your  locks  and  walls 
are  safe;  but,  when  he  gets  out,  whether  by  stealth  or  at  the 
time  of  his  legal  enlargement,  you  may  be  quite  sure  he  will  do 
mischief  vrith  but  little  remorse. 

The  other  extreme  is  to  give  the  student  up  entirely  to  his 
own  respionsibilities  under  the  sanction  of  fixed  penal  laws.  This 
is  nearly  the  plan  of  the  English,  and  too  'many  of  the  American 
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universitiet  and  colleges.  This,  too,  !s  an  easy  i»ocess^  for  it 
takes  much  less  time  to  decide  a  case  and  affix  a  penalty,  in  riew 
of  9l  fixed  staiuUf  than  it  does  to  look  after  the  exposed  youth 
with  a  parental  eye ;  to  fortify  his  mind  with  the  strong  persua- 
sives and  dissuasives  of  moral  and  religious  obligations ;  and  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  elements  of  sin  in  his  heart  and  the  eaili- 
est  deviations  of  his  practice.  Yet  this  latter  is  die 'true  course. 
The  man  who  is  not  willing  to  watch  with  a  vigilance  that  never 
sleeps,  and  to  rebuke,  and  exhort,  persuade  and  correct,  with  a 
diligence  that  never  tires,  is  not  the  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth. 
Mr.  Fellenburg  adopts  the  right  course.  To  parental  authority 
and  counsels  he  adds  the  obligations  of  religion.  Indeed,  reli- 
gion, not  in  its  controverted  dogmas,  but  in  its  moral  precepts  and 
holy  sanctions,  is  made  a  prominent  part  of  instruction ;  and  thus, 
like  the  hydraulic  works  of  Fair  Mount,  near  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia,* the  very  element  that  is  elevated  -into  the  moral  reser- 
voirs of  the  soul  for  future  usefulness  furnishes  the  power  also 
by  which  the  process  itself  is  conducted  with  regularity,  beauty, 
and  efficiency. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  here,  that  there  is  one  point,  and  that 
an  essential  one,  in  which  there  appears,  from  all  I  can  leanH  to 
be  a  defictency.  The  necessity  of  a  supernatural  work  of  grace 
upon  the  heart  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  insisted  on.  Of  this 
point  I  could  not  be  informed  by  actual  observation  from  the  short 
time  I  was  there,  but  infer  it  from  the  facts  with  which  I  became 
acquainted  on  the  spot  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  in  all 
teaching  of  religion,  while  it  should  never  detract  from  the  moral 
precepts,  nor  be  substituted  instead  of  devotional  exercises,  should 
be  inculcated  as  the  only  permanent  foundation  of  all  correct  reli- 
gious practice,  moral  and  devotional.  Here  we  must  take  our 
stand ;  however,  some  may  say  this  is  introducing  ''  controverted 
dogmas,"  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  justified  in  a  school ;  yet,  to 
the  man  who  believes  in  the  work  of  the  spirit,  the  depravity  of 
the  heart,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  supernatural  regenera- 
tion, there  can  be  no  option ;  he  must  give  up  his  religion,  or  he 
must  enforce  it  on  evangelical  principles.  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that,  in  tUs  respect,  there  are  schools  in  our  own  country 

*  In  theae  works  the  wme  liTer,  the  water  of  which  is  elevsted  to  be  cooreTsd  fator 
die  oily,  Aimishos  also  the  waUrpomtr  for  their  eferation. 
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which  have  the  adrantage  orer  the  institation  a|  Hofwyl ;  bnl^ 
far  the  incalcation  ef  duty  and  of  religious  obligation^  and  for  a 
careful  interweaving  of  opr  holy  religion  with  the  whole  courae  of 
education,  pipbaUy  the  e^ual  of  the  Hofwyl  ichocA  cannot  be 
found. 

To  avoid  any  pka  of  Mctariaaiam,  as  the  studenta  are  part  Catho 
lica  and  part  Proteatanta^  Mr.  FeUeaburg  keepa  two  chq)laina» 
a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  And  while  the  genend  principles  of 
religious  obligations  are  incukated  by  Mr.  Fellenbucg^  and  also 
by  the  respective  chaplaina  in  turn,  each  chaplain  haa  an  oppoiw 
tunity,  a  part  of  the  day,  to  instruct  his  respeotire  charge  ia  the 
peculiar  dogmas  of  the -religion  he  prefers.  Thus,  whik  their 
mutual  intereoune  and  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fellenboig  psevenla 
any  unpleasant  collision  of  sentiment,  these  aame  cavsea  tend 
probably  to  soften  their  sectarian  asperities. 

Mr.  Fellenburg,  in  convenation  on  this  subject,  espiesaed  hia 
very  great  surprise  at  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction  ia  oar 
schools  in  America ;  that  the  Bible  was  excluded  as  a  regular  text* 
book ;  in  short,  that  in  the  United  States,  among  a  religious^  a 
Protestant,  an  enlightened,  and  a  free  people,  man  should  be  eds^ 
cated  so  much  in  view  ef  his  physical  wanta  and  his  temporal  ex-* 
istence,  while  the  moral  feelinga  of  the  heart,  and  our  relatieBa  la 
God  and  eternity,  should  be  left  so  nnich  out  of  cwr  ariioola«> 
What  could  I  say  in  extenuation  of  such  a  jual  aecusation  ?  I 
told  him  our  love  of  religious  Hberty  and  our  dread  of  seotarianiana 
led  us  to  be  jeakus  of  religious  instruction  in  our  schools.  Bui 
he  said  the  great  principles  of  our  religion  vrould  eomi  in  ooHiaioii 
with  no  man's  views  who  believed  in  Christianity,  and  that,  al 
any  rate,  party  views  were  nothing  in  compariaea  with  the  ios* 
portance  of  religious  training;  and,  therefore,  every  goad  man 
ought  to  be  vriUing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  party  views  for  the 
great  benefits  of  an  early  religious  education.  How  true  are  these 
sentiments  f  how  worthy  of  the  philanthropist  of  Hofwyl !  When 
will  the  citixens  of  the  United  States  feel  their  force  7  Thero  is, 
I  trust,  a  better  state  of  feeling  on  ^his  subject  dawning  upon  our 
country,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  spite  of  narrow  bigotry  on 
the  one  hand  and  Jacobinical  looseness  on  the  other,  for  these  two 
extremes  generally  exist  together,  an  intelligent,  hallpwed,  and 
hallowing  publiq  aentiment  will  be  formed  on  thia  aobjeet  that 
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diaU  wipe  awqr  our  just  reproachy  and  pour  into  our  ackools  of 
every  grade  the  soul-preaerving  and  soul-refonning  influencea  -of 
Bible  truth. 

4.  Course  of  Instmction. — I  have  in  part  anticipated  this  by 
enlarging  as  I  have  upon  the  govemment,  and  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious restraints  involved  in  the  control  exeicised  over  the  pupils. 
Mr.  Fellenbnrg  aims  not  so  much  to  perform  the  office  of  a  teach^ 
CTf  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  that  is,  one  who  im- 
parts knowledge,  as  that  of  an  educator^  that  is,  one  who  trains 
and  fashions  the  man;  the  whole  man,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical.  Hence  the  course  of  education  has  not  respect  so  much 
to  the  amount  of  knowledge  imparted  as  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  character.  To  this  end  the  principles  of  morality  and  reli- 
gion are  inculcated  as  above  described.  The  physical  man  is 
trained  by  rural  labour,  by  gymnastic  exercises,  &c.,  and  the  in- 
tellect is  instructed  by  such  kinds  and  degrees -of  study  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  pupil  may  require  and  will  admit  of.  The 
classification  is  not  at  all  governed  by  time  or  age,  but  by  attain- 
ments, and  by.  mental  and  physical  capabilities.  The  severer 
studies  are  in  the  morning,  when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind 
are  in  the  most  vigorous  exercise,  and  the  lighter  studies  aie  re- 
served for  the  after  part  of  the  day.  No  rewards  are  held  out  to 
excite  ambition  and  rivalry,  but  each  is  encouraged  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  powers  God  has  given  him ;  and  for  this  course, 
whether  his  success  be  brilliant  or  moderate,  he  is  approved'  and 
honoured.  It  is  the  wish  of  Mr.  Fellenburg  to  hpve  his  pupils  so 
long  with  him  as  to  give  him  time  to  stamp  the  mark  of  Hofwyl 
upon  them.  He  seeks  not  to  have  students  to  come  to  htm  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  partictilar  science,  but  to  be  educated. 
He  onligr  asks  an  opportunity  to  join  his  endeavours  with  natural 
powers  and  the  student's  own  efforts,  to  make  the  man  what  he 
should  be  far  the  important  purposes  of  time  and  eternity. 

The  instructors  are  mostly  young  men ;  several  of  them  are 
performing  the  duties  of  assistant  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time 
pursuing  their  own  studies. 

It  is  impossible  to  go  into  the  minutia  of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion at  Hofwyl.  In  iact,  education,  so  far  as  it  is  an  art,  and  it 
is  both  an  art  and  a  science,  cannot  be  described.  Certain  ot>i 
jtcts  may  be  proposed,  and  certain  general  principles  may  be  laid 
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down ;  but  the  preoticml  adaptation  of  those  principles  to  the  varied 
circihnstances  of  the  case  is  a  matter  of  skilly  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, a  matter  of  natural  aptness,  a  matter  of  taste.  Out  of  five 
hundred  youths  whom  Mr.  Fellenburg  has  instructed  in  his  school 
for  the  indigent^  only  thirteen  have  been  found  who  were  judged 
well  adapted  to  Che  profession  of  a  teacher,  or,  more  properly,  of 
an  educator.  This,  if  it  be  a  fair  proportion,  and  I  know  of  no 
place  where  that  proportion  would  be  more  judiciously  designated 
and  recognised  than  here,  shows  how  rare  is  the  talent  for  this 
most  important  of  all  professions.  The  instructers  formed  by  Mr. 
Fellenburg  '*  devote  their  most  conscientious  solicitude  and  care 
to  their  pupils  ;  they  share  in  their  pleasures  and  their  pains^ 
and  to  them  the  task  is  sweet  and  full  of  delights.^  The  painter 
and  the  poet  isay  be  assisted  by  the  rules*  of  their  art»  but  they 
must  have  taste  and  genius  of  their  own,  or  they  will  never  suc- 
ceed. The  rules  would  be  infinite  that  should  dictate,  in  every 
combination,  where  and  how  to  touch  the  pencil  or  guide  the  pen. 
Having  the  principles  within  him,  and  his  whole  soul  in  his  sub- 
ject, the  artist  touches  the  image  by  the  instinctive  promptings  of 
genius,  and  the  production  springs  forth  true  to  the  life.  So  the 
educator.  He  may  draw  his  bold  outlines  by  the  rales  of  his  art, 
but  the  filling  up,  the  perfecting  of  the  character,  depends  upon 
those  every-day,  oft-repeated  touches  which  are  small  and  unim- 
portant in  themselves,  but  are  constantly  working  out  and  perfect- 
ing the  colouring  and  lineaments  of  the  mental  character. 

It  may  be  asked,  does  Mr.  Fellenburg  succeed  according  to  his 
theory  ?  It  would  be  strange  if  it  was  not  found  here,  as  elsewhere, 
that  to  theorize  on  education  is  one  thing,  and  to  do  the  work  an- 
other. But  from  all  I  can  learn  of  the  Hofwyl  Institution,  it  is 
more  interesting  and  important  in  its  practical  operations  and  in 
its  results  than  in  iu  theories.  The  Rev.  Mr.  W.,  whom  I  met 
at  Hofwyl,  and  who  has  spent  mofldis  there,  both  now  and  at  a 
former  period,  informed  me  that  his  attention  was  attracted  almost 
every  day  to  some  new  feature  of  this  interesting  institution. 

I  cannot  but  hope  that  the  excellences  of  these  schools  will  be 
practically  introduced  into  our  country-;  a  young  man  from  New- 
£ngland,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  education,  is  now 
fliere  as  an  assistant  instructer ;  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  catch  the 
fery  spirit  of  Hofwyl  and  transfer  it  to  America.    True,  some 


thingiB  ate  not  desirable.  The  grading  ot  the  ichools,  whaler^ 
may  be  its  adTAilage  there,  would  not  answer  for  us;  we^ant 
no  aristocracy  of  that  kind  introduced  into  our  literary  uistitutioDs. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  best  features  of  the  Hofwyl  sys- 
tem are  beginning  to  be  adopted  with  us.  We  haie  schools  where 
the  physical  and  moral,  as  well  as  the  inteUecCbaluian,  are  edu«> 
cated ;  we  have  schools  where  the  principles  of  ou»iM>ly  religion 
are  faithfully  inculcated ;  we  hare .  schools  where  the  paternal 
goremment  is  exercised ;  but,  in  our  primary  schools  especially, 
there  is  still  too  much  despotism,  and  in  our  colleges  too  much 
foreign  legislation.  It  is  mortifying  to  know  that  we  have  so 
many  colleges  aiid  uniirersities  that  have  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
moral  gofernment  of  the  students  enacted  by  one  board,  and  pot 
into  the  hands  of  another  for  execution.  It  appears  to  me  that 
erery  president  and  faculty  of  a  college  ought  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  their  goyemn>ent ;  and,  if  tliey  cannot  reguhte  their  inter^^ 
eating  household  without  this  array  of  legislation,  judicial  powenii 
and  magisterial  executi6n,  they  are  unfit  for  office,  and  should  gire 
place  to  others. 

But  to  return.  \  found  much  interest  in  the  agricultural  ar« 
rangements  of  Hofwyl.  Mr.  Fellenburg  is  a  great  lover  of  agri« 
culture.  He  has  invented  numerous  agricultural  instruments, 
which,  taken  altogether,  constitute  quite  a  museum.  He  bad 
forty^four  of  the  finest  cows  I  think  that  I  ever  saw.  These  are 
all  kept  stabled,  and  fed  on  fresh  clover  in  the  season  of  it,  and 
were  as  fat  as  the  fattest  stall-fed  beef,  and  their  milk  was  almost 
cream.  Indeed,  a  leading  employment  of  the  agriculturists  in 
this  part  of  Switaserland,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  to  cut  the 
fresh  grass  to  feed  their  stock,  which  is  universally  kept  staUed. 
This  saves  fencing  and  preserves  the  manure,  but  engrosses  much 
time  that  our  farmers,  by  (heir  method  of  keeping  their  cattle  in 
summer,  save  for  other  purposes. 

We  were  also  much  charmed  with  the  fiimily  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
burg—his  excellent  wife  and  daughters.  Courteous,  pious,  intel- 
ligent, and  affectionate,  they  received  us  with  open  arms,  and 
treated  us  as  strangers  love  to  be  treated.  We  dined  and  took 
tea  vrith  the  family,  enjoyed  a  most  ddigbtfiil  social  interview, 
and  were  entertained,  among  other  things,  by  one  of*  ifae  young 
lady's  playing  us  some  of  the  wild  and  enchanting  airs  of  the 


Swiss  moantaineera.  We  were  compelled  at  last  reluctant^  to 
bid  them  farewell,  and  relumed  to  our  lodgings. 

We  sUrted  on  Friday,  10th  of  June,  for  Bale;  found  the 
country,  as  before,  picturesque  and  beautiful ;  dined  at  Soleure, 
the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Aar,  is  not  large^  but  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  Has 
a  public  library  of  ten  thousand  volqmes ;  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  which  is  especially  rich  in  petrifactions,*  and,  like  the 
other  cantonal  capitals,  is  a  fortified  city.  Soon  after  leaving  So- 
lenre  we  reached  the  base  of  the  Jura  Alps ;  and,  after  coasting 
along  at  their  feet  three  or  four  leagues,  we  turned  up  a  valley 
which  led  us  gradually  to  the  top  almost  without  our  perceiving 
it.  Indeed,  the  mountains  here  had  considerably  subsided,  and 
they  were  cut  through  by  streams  and  inhabited  valleys  on  either 
side,  so  as  to  render  the  entire  route  easy  and  pleasant.  There 
are  some  very  good  views  in  this  passage.  We  lodged  on  the  top 
of  the  pass,  and  the  next  day  at  eleven  A.  M.  entered  Bale. 

This  city  was  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  jine  name ;  but 
the  political  divisions  which  have  long  disturbed  the  peace  of 
many  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  vis.,  the  contention  between  the  city 
and  the  country,  has  led  to  an  entire  cantopal  separation,  so  that 
there  is-  now  two  cantons  of  B&le :  the  canton  of  the  country,  oi 
which  Liestall  is  the  capital,  and  the  canton  of  the  city  of  B&le. 
The  city  persisted  in  its  old  feudal  rights  of  monopoliziog  thci 
whole  power,  and  of  holding  the  country  as  a  kind  of  an  appen- 
dage to  itself.  Against  this  the  country  remonstrated,  and  claimed 
its  full  share  in  the  government,  until  the  contention  assuaged  a 
serious  aspect;  and,  after  some  violence  on  both  sides,  it  was  ter- 
minated by  a  formal  separation,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Diet  of  the  Cantons. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  arrogancy  of  the 
city,  or  the  patience  of  the  country  iftubmitting  to  such  claims 
so  long.  But  this  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  the  strength 
of  the  old  feudal  system,  which  gave  all  the  power  to  the  cities 
and  the  castles,  and  from  the  effects  of  which,  in  this  and  in  other 
things,  society  has  not  yet  fully  recovered  itself  on  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, even  among  the  most  free  and  most  enlightened ;  and  would 
have  advanced,  doubtlessy  much  slower  in  its  progress  towards 

*  Many  ofUttte  •nfrom  Um  ivtm  Alps,  wbere  nariiie  petrifiMtiofit  urn  abinidnt 
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etnandpfttian,  but  for  the  example  that  has  been  tet  in  the  Ne# 
Worldy  where  society  was  unencumbered  with  the  accnmnkted 
nibbish  of  ages  of  ignorance  and  sin. 

The  more  we  examine  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
world,  the  more  we  must  admire  the  secret  workings  of  that 
Providence  which  kept  in  resenre  one  hemisphere  until  the  Tari« 
bus  combinations  and  corruptions  of  society  should  have  time  to 
develop  themselves,  and  the  eirors  in  social  and  political  life  should 
have  shown  practically  their  pernicious  results.  In  the  darkest 
hour  of  these  dreadful  corruptions  the  portab  of  the  new  theatre 
were  thrown  open>  and  the  fugitives  from  oppression  and  emnv 
who  could  with  difficulty  have  wrought  a  radicttl  refonn  amid  the 
inveterate  evils  of  old  institutions,  had  an  opportunity  of  foiming 
tad  presenting,  on  a  viigin  soil  and  in  an  infant  society,  the  need* 
ed  exhibition  of  a  new,  a  free,  and  an  enlightened  social  system. 
This  infant  society  was,  even  in  its  cradle,  a  Hercules,  and  strand 
gled  the  serpent  which  the  Goddess  of  Error  sent  from  the  Old 
World  for  its  destruction.  Since  that  time  it  has  grovm  up  to  its 
manly  maturity,  and,  Kke  a  reforming  genius,  is  reacting  upon  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  accomplishing  the  Herculean  tabouxs  of  de- 
stroying the  more  than  twelve  political  plagues  that  have  so  long 
infested  the  earth.  This  work  may  go  on  slowly,  but  go  on  it 
must;  the  monsters  of  eiror  and  oppression  will  struggle  hard  far 
existence,  bm  they  must  finally  fall,  maugre  all  dieir  temporary 
and  local  triumphs. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  thifnk,  but  that  the  political  character 
.  of  the  world  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  those  moral  and  religiova 
triumphs  to  which  the  Christian  church  has  for  a  long  time  been 
looking  to  change  the  characier  of  our  i^ce.  Not  only  the  polit* 
ical  changes  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  stand  remotely 
connected  with  these  expected  moral  and  religious  changes,  but 
we  generally  find  the  religioas  movements  to  correspond,  in  their 
Hdvancement,  very  nearly  with  the  political  meli<Mration  of  society. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  true  in  Switzerland  generally,  and  it  is 
especially  true  at  Bftle.  This  chy  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  the  point 
of  radiation,  from  which  spiritual  light  has  emanated  to  difierent 
parts  of  the  Continent. 

The  first  institution  that  I  visited  in  B&le  was  the  Missionary 
Institution,  under  the  care  of  the  venerable  Dn  Blumheait,  to 
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lplK>m  I  had  letteni  of  introductioB.  I  fooad  the  old  p«tri«VG}| 
silling  in  a  room  bung  round  witb  the  printed  portraits  of  his  chii^ 
dtreuj  as  he  termed  them.  *  Eaery  student  who  becomes  qualifie4 
and  leaves  the  institution  for  the  missionary  field  leaves  his  Uke^ 
ness  behind  him ;  and  these  are  preserved  and  am^nged  so  as  to 
constitute  a  kind  of  cluroaological  calendar  of  the  graduates.  One 
hundred  and  twenty^ve  have  already  been  sent  om  from  this  in* 
stiltttioB,  thiity-two  of  whom  have  gg>ne  to  their  reward,  leaving 
ninety^thiee  still  in  the  field,  in  different  parts  qi  the  world. 

This  institution  seems  to  have  led  the  way  for  all  the  other  mis* 
sionaiy  operations  in  Switzerland  and  France.    It  was  formed  a| 
(humanly  speaking)  a  very  inauspicious  moment.    It  was  at  the 
lime  of  the  great  military  movements  in  Europe  for  the  delhrcHMr 
meal  of  Napoleon.    BUe  was  then  encompass^  with  anqies) 
the  French  on  one  aide  and  the  other  Continental  powers  on  th^ 
other.    The  dly  itself  was  bombarded  all  one  day,  but  was  save4 
by  a  strong  east  wind,  which  checked  the  momentum  of  tho 
bombs,  so  that  all  but  two  <x  three  e^qploded  short  of  their  desti*t 
nation.    Amid  this  scene  of  war  and  tumult,  the  hearts  of  soipe  of 
the  good  men  of  the  place  were  moved  to  establish  this  missioiH 
try  institute ;  and  the  present  principal,  then  a  secretary  of  a  ash 
dety  for  the  circulation  of  Christian  publications,  wdS  called  H 
make  the  commencement    He  began  with  one  scholar,  and  frooA 
this  beginning  it  has  grown  up  to  iu  present  standing.    The  buikU 
lag,  which  is  by  no  means  an  imposing  one,  has  been  puichaa^ 
by  the  proceeds  of  their  missionary  publications ;  and  they  hav^ 
also  collected  a  small  library.    Besides  these  they  have  no  fundi 
except  the  ^  love  of  Christians'^  as  the  venerable  Blumheart  ea« 
pressed  it,  and  *'  the  heart  cf  wr  Ood  and  Father/*    They  havsi 
now  forty-three  students,  all  of  whom  receive  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion, at  an  expense  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  annuma 
and  yet  they  hav^e  never  lacked.    *'  We  have  not  known,"  saya 
Dr.  Blomheart,  *'  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  where  our  money 
was  coming  from,  and  yet  we  have  never  failed,  at  the  close,  tn 
have  a  surplus."    Much  of  their  support  and  many  of  their  schol- 
ars are  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Wsrtemburg.    A  auiiv* 
ber  of  the  small  villages  from  that  kingdom  send  them  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum.    The  scholars  slay  five  year^ 
m  the  institution,  unless  they  come  somewhat  advanced  in  their 
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8tudies,*in  which  case  their  stay  is  proportionately  shortened ;  and 
during  this  time  they  are  expected  to  bfotain  their  classical  and 
professbnal  education.  If  they  go  #ut  with  the  spirit  of  iheir  Ten- 
erable  president,  they  must  certainly  do  good.  I  was  specially 
pleased  with  the  simplicity,  the  zeal,  and  the  piety  of  this  mission- 
ary patriarch.  *'  The  present  is  a  day,^  says  he,  **  wl^en  aU  Chris^ 
tiani  should  forget  the  distinctwns  of  nations  and  of  sects  to  unita 
in  the  common  cause  of  evangelizing  the  world/'  This  is  a  sen- 
timent worthy  of  the  father  and  founder  of  a  missionary  school. 
'Let  this  spirit  prerail  in  the  church,  and  the  world  will  soon  be 
made  better. 

During  the  triumphs  of  infidelity  in  the  last  century  it  became 
extremely  difficult  and  almost  impossible  to  print  and  circulate 
Christian  booke.  There  was  such  a  public  and  general  feeling 
against  it,  that  no  bookseller  or  publisher  dare  undertake  it.  In 
this  state  of  things,  the  few  who  did  not  bow  the  knee  to  the 
infidel  spirit  of  the  day  combined  together  to  print  and  circulate 
Christian  books.  The  centre  of  this  society  was  at  B&le,  and  it 
was  sustained  by  numerous  auxiliary  societies  in  different  parts  of 
Germany.  From  this  society  sprang  the  first  BiUe  society  on 
the  Continent,  which  was  formed  the  same  year  with  the  British 
ftnd  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  a  little  before  it.  So  that  Bale 
has  the  honour  of  taking  the  lead  in  mission  schools,  in  religious 
tract  societies^  in  Bible  societies^  and,  in  fact,  we  may  say,  in  the 
entilre  eyangelical  work,  which  may  be  called  the  second  Reform* 
ation,in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France.  It  seems  ae though 
an  overruling  Providence  has  delighted  to  honour  the  place  where 
sleeps  the  dust  of  that  great  and  good  man,  Erasmus,  and  make  it  the 
speciii  instrument  of  blessing  the  surrounding  nations  and  theworld. 

Erasmus,  however,  is  not  the  only  great  and  good  man  that  has 
sanctified  the  history  of  Bale.  The  great  Swiss  reformer,  Zuin- 
glius,  who  took  the  field  in  the  west  of  Switzerland  against  the  er- 
rors of  popeiy  while  Calvin  was  yet  in  his  childhood,  graduated  lo 
flie  degree  ef  doctor  in  divinity  at  the  university  in  this  town. 
Nay,  it  may  be  said  that  he  paved  the  way  for  Cal?in  himself;  for 
when  the  latter  was*  driven  by  persecution  from  Paris,  he  found 
an  asylum  prepared  for  him  at  Bale  by  the  previous  labours  of 
Zuinglius.  Here  Calvin  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  his  famous  apol- 
ogy for  the  reformers.    To  B&le  also  Arminius  himself  retreated 
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tat  a  whSe  in  1583,  being  drivea  from  Prolestant  Geoftva  (fot 
Protestant  Geneva  has  always  been  rather  notorious  for  its  inioU 
ermnce)  because  he  espoused  and  bokUy  defended  the  philosophy 
of  Ramus  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristotle.  A  clear  iodicaiiona 
by-the-by,  of  his  early  discrimination!  and  a  noble  presage  of  hia 
future  independence  and  eminence* 

They  are  well  provided  with  literary  institutions  in  B&Ie*  Hera 
is  the  **  Collfljge  of  Erasmus,"  the  room  where  that  great  acholar 
used  to  lecture ;  and  on  one  of  the  benches  is  still  seen  a  rudo 
likeness  of  the  professor,  carved  with  a  penknife  by  some  idle 
wight  of  a  soholar  who,  like  some  modem  pupik,  preferred  loAit* 
tling  to  study,  and  taking  a  likeness  of  his  professc^s  face  to 
^  obtaining  a  transcript  of  his  intellect.  The  university  is  divided 
into  the  four  sections  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philoso* 
phy.  They  have  also  five  parish  schools,  a  gymnasium,  dec. 
They  have  in  Bale  some  very  good  collections  of  natural  history, 
and  a  very  interesting  public  library  containing  many  old  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  a  great  number  of  paintings  by  that  cele« 
brated  artist,  Hans  Holbein;  especially  some  fragments  of  hif 
far-famed  Danc$  of  Death ;  an  excellent  portrait  of  Erasmus,  a 
less  perfect  one  of  Luther,  and  various  others  of  more  or  less 
merit.  Holbein  was  a  native  of  this  city,  and  hence  we  might 
naturally  ejq>ect  to  find  here  many  of  his  paintings ;  slthoug^, 
probably,  the  best  part  of  his  painting  days,  for  they  were  the  lasl 
years  of  his  life,  were  spent  in  England,  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  The  cathedral  is  the  most  prominent  church, 
elevated  upon  a  terrace,  in  whieh  are  the  tombs  of  the  Empiesi 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Rhodolphus  of  the  house  of  Hapsbtnrg ; 
of  Erasmus,  with  a  monument  of  black  maible,  and  of  other  em- 
inent persons.  In  this  cathedral  also  is  the  haH  where  the  ceV- 
ebrated  council  of  B&le  held  iu  sessions  from  the  year  1481  to 
1444.  Truly,  a  lomg  partiament,  but  not  quite  equal  to  that  of 
Trent,  which,  a  oentury  afterward,  laated  eighteen  yeara«  The 
popish  councils  were  long  enough  to  be  infMible. 

B&le  contains  about  seventeen  thousand  souls,  and  is  a  plaoo^ 
of  a  great  deal  of  business.  Iu  manufactui^s  are  cotton»printa, 
leather,  paper,  hose,  gloves,  silks,  dec.  We  visited  some  most 
splendid  and  extensive  riband  factories,  many  of  which,  especially 
the  belt  ribands,  which  were  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  were  deitinedt 
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we  were  told,  for  the  American  market.    This  city  clatms  tlie 
honour  of  having  invented  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  trade  of  the  city  is  aided  by  the  waters  of  Uie  Rhine,  od 
theVanks  of  which  it  is  situated ;  not  so  much,  however,  by  the 
channel  of  the  river,  the  navigation  4>f  which  is  very  difficult  on 
account  of  the  great  rapidity  of  the  current,  as  by  a  canal  near 
its  banks,  and  connecting  with  the  river  lower  down. 

There  is  much  wealth  among  the  principal  citisens  of  B&le, 
which  is  increased  yearly  by  their  industry  and  frugality.  Their 
spirit  of  saving  is  thouj^t  by  some  to  be  excessive,  for  they  are 
said  to  live  niggardly,  and  that  without  spending  one  tODth  of  their 
income.  Sumptoftry  laws  are  still  in  force  in  the  city ;  and  the  citi- 
sens are  prohibited  the  wearing  of  diamonds,  Cashmere  shawls,  &c. 
This,  probably,  may  have  laid  the  foundation,  in  part,  for  the  rare 
economy,  not  to  say  parsimony,  which  marks  the  family  expenses. 

There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Bfile,  which  connects  the 
principal  city  with  a  smaller  town  on  the  other  side,  called  Little 
Bdle*  Between  these  two  towns,  it  is  said,  these  was  formerly 
much  contention  and  local  jealousy,  of  which  there  is  still  xeroain- 
ing  a  moat  laughable  monument.  In  a  tower  direct^  facing  the 
bridge  is  a  public  dock  and  a  carved  image  of  a  human  face, 
whose  perpetual  business  seems  to  be  to  make  faces  at  Little 
B&le.  The  jvnage  has  its  mouth  a  little  open,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  long  toi\gue  of  a  fiery  red  colour,  which  is  so  connected 
with  the  pendulam  of  the  clock,  that  every  vibration  in  one  direc- 
tion runs  it  out  in  a  threatoning,  scornful,  venomous  brandishing 
towards  Little  B41e,  and  the  return  stroke  draws  it  in.  The  de- 
vice is  .80  queer,  so  expresnve,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  ludicrous, 
that  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  laughing  right  heartily  in  the 
public  thoroughfare  when  I  saw  it,  and  I  have  felt  my  risiblea 
excited  ever  since  whenever  my  mind  has  reverte^  to  the  perpet- 
ual spitting  out  of  that  scornful  red  tongue  towards  the  momently 
insulted  and  scorned  town  of  poor  Little  Bdle. 

From  B&le  there  is  a  number  of  interesting  excursions.  One 
-  to  a  village  a  little  distance  from  the  gate,  where,  in  1444, 
six'  hundred  Swiss  fought  ten  hours  with  forty  thousand  French, 
commanded  by  the  dauphine,  afterward  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
and.  Spartan-like,  all  perished  in  arms  save  twelve,  who  were 
marked  with  infatny  by  their  countrymen  for  havin|[  9U¥vived 
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their  brave  compatrioU.  It  it  by  such  deeds  of  almost  snpeihu- 
man  Talour  that  the  Swiss  hare  been  envied  to  assert  and  main* 
tain>  their  liberty  and  independence. 

Another  excursion  is  two  leagues  ttstant  to  the  ttfwn  of  Augst^ 
the  ancient  city  of  Augusta  Rauracorum,  built  by  Munatius  Plan 
cus,  under  th^  reign  of  Augustus.  Here  ha?e  been  found  agfieat 
number  of  Roman  antiquities.  But  we  had  no  time  for  this  and 
other  inteiesting  exeuxsions.  Having  exchanged  our  respectful, 
accommodating  Swiss  coachman  and  pleasant  coach  for  an  indi^ 
ferent  carriage,  and,  what  was  worse,  for  an  ignorant,  selfish  Ger- 
man boor,  we  prepared  to  leave  Switzerland.  As  in  no  part  of 
our  tour  had  we  travelled  with  so  much  umalzed  pleasure  as  in 
these  cantons,  so  there  was  no  country  which  we  had  left  with 
so  much  regret  as  we  felt  at  leaving  this.  We  wanted  the.  en- 
tire summer  to  penetrate  these  valleys,  climb  these  mountains,  and 
navigate  these  lakes.  We  wanted  to  linger  longer  even  here  in 
Bale.  Our  dining-room  of  the  Three  Kings  (that  is  the  name  of 
our  hotel)  literally  hung  over  the  waters  of  the  Rhine,  so  that, 
like  some  of  the  ancient  feudal  chieftains  from  their  castles,  wo 
could,  from  our  hotel,  fish  in  the  river.  The*  wall  next  to  the 
river  was  mostly  glass,  so  that  we  had  as  full  view  of  \hh  Rhine, 
the  bridge,  and  the  opposite  banks,  as  though  we  were  dining  in 
an  open  portico  over  the  border  of  the  river.  But  we  must  leave 
all.  We  go  most  sincerely  praying,  if  we  are  even  banished  from 
our  own  country,  we  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  home  in  Swits^ 
eriandf  the  New^England  of  Eunype. 


CHAPTER  XXTI. 

Left  Bfile  13th  June  by  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  one  of  the  states 
of  the  German  confederacy,  which  wo  entered  very  soon  aftfcr 
leaving  Bale.  The  route  to  Strasburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  is  generally  through  a  fertile  country,  and  the  fertility  in« 
creased  as  we  advanced.  For  some  leagues  on  the  right  was  a 
succession  of  vineyards  on  the  side  of  a  range  of  hills ;  after 
Vfhich  we  came  to  extensive  intervals  of  grass,  rye,  wheat,  badey, 
Indian  corn,  hemp,  tobacco,  dec.    The  most  prevalent  growth^ 
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howeTer,  was  lye,  a  gveat  poni<m  of  vhicfa,  I  suppose,  is  marni* 
factored  into  Holland  gf$u  Thus  in  this  country,  as  in  our  own, 
the- good  creatures  of  God  are  metamorphosed  into  poison  to  do* 
stroy  our  racp,  and  the  harA  earnings  of  the  labouring  class  are 
prostituted  to  purposes  of  destruction  of  life  rather  than  for  su»« 
taiding  it  The  females  seemed  almost  univeraaRy  to  be  em« 
ployed  in  the  field,  and  yery  commonly  with  bare  heads  and  naked 
arms.*  Their  petticoats  had  high  wastes!,  which  came  up  otot 
|be  shoulders,  and  they  wore  no  gowns,  so  that  they  had  nothing 
upon  their  arms  but  the  short  sleeves  of  the  cliemise,.  Thus 
equipped,  they  laboured  under  a  hot  sun  in  the  field  or  meadow 
until  their  skin  was  seared  with  the  heat  and  wind.  They  seemed 
to  be  an  industrious,  hard-labouring  class  of  peasants ;  and,  at 
the  jame  time,  not  fayoured,  apparently,  with  all  those  comforts 
which  haiyi  work  and  a  rich  soil  united  ought  to  furnish.  Whelher 
this  is 'the  fault  of  the  goyernment,  or  whether  the  aristocratic 
few  eat  up  the  earnings  of  the  many,  I  cannot  say.  There  cer* 
tainly  appeared  to  be  yery  few  lordlings  among  them.  I  neyer 
trayelled  a  conntffao  productiye  and  prosperous  where  I  saw  so 
few  princely  hou^s  of  nobility  or  costly  country«^eats  as  here. 
The  inhabitants  appefured  very  much  on  tti  equality,  living  in 
villages,  as  in  France,  and  not  each  on  his  own  land,  as  in  Switz* 
erland.  Their  houses  were  generally  framed ;  and  then,  instead 
of  being  coipered  with  boards,  the  frames  were  filled  in  between 
the  timbers  with  bricks,  and  sometimes  with  a  hind  of  crooked 
lath  locked  in  and  plastered  over  in  an  even  surface  with  the 
frame,  leaving  all  the  timbers  exposed,  however;  and  as  the 
studs  and  braces,  posts  and  girths,  are  numerous,  and  sometimes 
fantastically  and  irregularly  arranged,  they  give  the  buildings  a 
singularly  streaked  appearance — ^white  plastered  walls  striped 
in  with  wooden  timbers.  The  houses  are  usually,  in  their  agri* 
cultural  villages,  but  one  story  high.  Hence  they  do  not  live 
over  their  cattle,  as  in  I(aly  and  Switzerland ;  but  their  stables 
are  not  far  off,  and  the  manure  heap  is  still  frequently  seen  fer* 
menting  in  the  front  yard. 

We  dined  at  Friburg.    This  is  a  respectable  little  town,  con- 
taining an  ancient  university,  which  still  numbers  about  four  hun- 

*  At  we  dMcended  lower  down  near  Kiel  Uketar  beads  were  generally  covered  with  % 
Himw  hat  aa  hofa  aa  a  amidl  cktthwhsAet. 
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dred  stndenta,  and  has  a  library  of  forty  tlioiiaaiid  volumes.  Then 
is  also  a  theological  school  distinct  from  tfie  university  contain* 
ing  thirty  students. 

But  the  great  object  of  interest  at  Friburg  is  the  splendid  Gothic 
cathedral,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Germany.  It  was  commenced 
in  the  fose  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  was  three  hundred 
years  in  being  completed.  Thd  spire  is  light,  arched,  and  orna- 
mented with  niches,  statues,  and  most  exquisite  fretwork  to  tbe< 
very  top,  which  is  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 
The  Gothic  roses,  em1>ossed  flowers  and  buds,  filagree-work, 
arches,  statuary,  and  pyramids,  all  displayed  with  .architectural 
art  and  industry,  exhibit  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  seen.  In  fact,  the  whole  exterior  is  a  curious  afiair. 
A  commissioner  of  one  of  the  hotels,  who  speaks  indifferent  Bhg** 
lish  at  best,  has  thus  described  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  exterior. 
**  We  see  windows  firamed  in  ogee«arches,  with  Gothic  roses  in 
boundless  windings  and  turnings,  the  different  compartments 
crossing  in  every  direction ;  it  is  a  vast  labyrinlh  of  intertwisted 
ramifications  (!)--*balttsters  nicely  interwoven  with  different  con- 
tortions, surmounted  by  Gothic  ornamental  pbnacles ;  elegant 
niches,  vrith  figures  surmounted  by  Gothic  canopies,  towering  high 
in  air ;  pedestals  of  exquisite  workmanship ;  pillars  with  capitals 
of  varied  foliage ;  Imttresses  surmounted  by  Grothie  pyramidal 
pinnacles ;  Gothic  crownwork  high  in  air ;  flying  buttresses  and 
angles,  adorned  with  Gothic  flowers  and  buds,  embossed  in  varied 
foliage;  ^gh  enibossed  lines,  with  foUage  throughout  the  whole 
length,  underneath*  the  balusters  of  the  nave  and  collaterals ;  the 
Gothic  staircase,  winding .  up  by  numberless  slender  pillars,  so 
light  and  airy ;  rain*spouts  formed  in  the  shape  of  different  figures 
of  men,  animals,  and  monsters,  gaping  and  projecting  out  from 
the  cornered  buttresses;*  and  the  mysterious  train  of  allegorical 
figures  and  aninuds." 

I  have  introduced  this  quotation,  partly  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  "^  Gothic,"  *'  ornamented,"  '*  fretted,"  redundant  style  is 
of  itself  a  pretty  good  representation  of  the  style  of  architecture 
it  attempts  to  describe ;  and  partly  because  I  wished  to  intro- 
duce to  the  reader  this  curioiui  cicerone,  who,  for  the  time  he 

•  Soma  of  thoM  rahi-apoaU,  in  the  maimer  of  the  age,  were  truly  grotee^e,  andi  ia 
■"^  uiiUncee,  yreeenttd  eiptaff  not  only  lndicwwe,  Imt  imtwieh  . 
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was  with  UBy  afforded  ua  some  intereat  aad  annaaneat.  Wb 
name  it  John  Andrew  Rilachily  which  name,  a^  he  aeeaia  In 
think,  he  has  immortalized  by  an  **  English  poem^"  which  is  an 
allegory  representing  the  attack  of  the  yicious  upon  the  good,  by 
the  powerful  assault  of  the  winds  upon  the  tower  of  the  cathedral, 
in  which  the  cathedral,  like  the  good  man  in  affliction,  alood  firm 
and  defied  the  tempest  And  long  will  it  defy  it,  I  believe,  and 
»the  corroding  tooth  of  time  also ;  for,  although  it  ia  constructed  ol 
red  sandstone,  it  seems  only  to  grow  harder  by  time»  and  pr&» 
aents  a  firmer  wall  now  than  at  its  first  erection. 

The  only  things  of  interest  to  us  at  Nemmingin,  the  little  Til* 
lage  where  we  stayed  the  first  night,  were  an  excellent  hotel  witk 
dean  and  airy  apartments,  and  a  magnificent  stork's  nest,  which 
watl  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  church.  There  is  something  in 
these  nests  piled  up  like  a  haycock  upon  the  ridgea  of  the  high- 
eat  edifices,  so  strongly  fixed  as  to  defy  the  fiercest  stcHrms,  at« 
tended,  as  they  generally  are,  by  one  or  both  of  the  BoUe  pair  to 
which  the  nest  belongs,  watching  with  a  parental  assiduity  and  s^ 
licitude  their  rising  charge,  and  connected  with  the  almost  sacred 
character  which  they  sustain,  and  which  protects  them  from  all 
annoyance  from  man,  that  renders  them  objects  of  intenae  inter* 
eat.  The  aeooad  day  we  arrived  at  Kiel,  which  is  a  viDage  cppcH 
site  Straaburg )  and  here,  to  avoid  the  vexalions  of  ihe  custona* 
house,  we  left  our  carriage  and  baggage,  and  took  another  vehicle 
to  cross  over  and  see  the  city  of  Straaburg.  We  passed  the 
Rhine  on  a  bridge  of  boata.  Straaburg,  although  formerly  a  Ger* 
map  city,  belongs  to  France ;  the  territory  of  which  country  ia 
now  brought  up  to  the  Rhine,  on  ita  eastern  boundary  in  this  re* 
gion.  The  place  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  and  the  scene 
of  many  a  battle ;  the  environa  are  fattened  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain.  On  an  island  formed  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine  ia  a  fine 
monument  to  the  gallant  Dessaix,  on  which  is  this  simple  inscrip* 
tion :  To  General  Dessaix,  by  the  army  of  Ae  Rkiiu.  Stras- 
burg  is  a  fortified  city,  strongly  protected  and  compactly  boilt, 
containing  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  pleasantly  aitua* 
ted  ia  die  midst  of  a  fertile  country.  It  is  not  immediately  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  it  has  water  conveyance  by  means  of 
a  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  passes  through  the  heart  of  the  citj. 
lu  object  of  greatest  interest  is  the  cathedral.    We  a8cende4 
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fofOT  faunclTed  and  Biity^-one  feet  to  the  top  of  its  magnificent  tower^ 
and  had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs;    While  we  were 
there  a  telegraph  was  playing  on  a  tower  at  the  other  eod  of  the 
cathedral,  and  such  was  the  expedition  with  which  it  communi- 
cated with  Paris,  that  they  proposed  «  question  and  received  an 
answer  in  six  or  eight  minutes.    The  master  of  the  telegraph  had 
a  house  the  other  side  t>f  the  square,  wfaert  he  sat  in  his  window* 
and  with  a  small  telegraphic  machine  exhibited  the  yarious  ibrms 
in  which  the  main  machine  upon  the  tower  was  to  be  exhibited; 
aad  this  was  speedily  taken  by  the  next,  which  was  at  a  conTe- 
nient  distance  to  notice  the  position  with  a  telescope,  and  this  again 
was  taken  by  the  next,  and  so  it  passed  from  hill  to  hill  and  firom 
mountain  to  mountain  with  a  speed  that  outstripped  the  winds, 
and  back  again  with  the  same  speed.    Thus,  by  this  wonderful 
detice,  France,  from  all  her  extensive  frontiers,  maybe  reported 
every  few  minutes  to  Paris  ;  and  so,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  it  is* 
Not  a  ship  arrives  off  Havre  de  Cfraeef  but  it  is  known  at  Paris,  I 
like  to  have  said,  as  soon  as  by  the  citioens  of  Havre ;  the  differ^ 
ence  is  so  smdl  that  it  is  not  noticeable ;  for  die  same  telegraphic 
sign  that  conveys  the  intelligence  to  the  town  of  Havre  sends  it 
vnth  the  rapidity  almost  of  a  shooting  meteor  to  P«ris« 

The  clock  of  this  cathedral  is  a  plenetarnim^  and  gives  aho  the 
days  of  the  week  as  well  as  the  usual  indicaUons  of  a  dock.  It 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  machinery. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Thomas  is  the  splendid  mansoleam  of 
Marshal  Saxe.  Here  also  is  an  embalmed  Count  of  Nassau,  who 
has  lain  there  for  about  four  hundred  years,  and  his  daughter, 
about  sixteen  years  of  age,  both  well  preserved,  and  dressod  in 
the  costumes  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

From  Kiel  we  took  our  departure,  June  16,  to  Baden,  a  village 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  about  twenty-four  to  thirty  miles  bom 
Kiel,  and  a  little  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Frankfort,  back  under 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  Our  object  in  visiting  this  place  was 
to  have  a  specimen  of  a  German  watering-place,  of  which  this  is 
thought  to  be  a  very  fair  sample.  The  mineral  waters  are  hot, 
and  have  the  properties  of  iron,  a  little  sulphur,  salts,  dec.  The 
village  itself  contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  vis- 
ited annually  by  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  strangers,  some  for 
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disease,  more  for  pleasure,  and  perhaps  still  more  for  gaxaing. 
The  gaming  here  is  very  deep,  and  by  the  princes  of  the  land,  as 
well  as  by  others. 

There  are  several  hotels  where  they  have  convenient  baths  for 
visiters.  The  hotels  are  large,  but  not  as  elegant  as  those  in  our 
public  watering-places.  The  lodging-rooms,  however,  are  much 
more  spacious  and  convenient  than  the  litUe  cells  in  which  they 
stow  away  their  visiters  at  Saratoga  and  Ballston ;  and  the  accom- 
modations are  at  much  lower  prices ;  for  while  at  Saratoga,  for  ex- 
ample, you  pay,  at  the  best  hotels,  from  six  to  ten  dollars,  you  gp t 
accommftdations  at  the  first  hotels  in  Baden  for  about  two  dollars. 
In  addition  to  these  baths  at  the  hotels,  there  are  public  baths  for 
the  poor,  and  cheaper  houses,  where  they  can  live  for  a  very  mod- 
erate sum. 

The  Duchy  of  Baden,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Germany,  has 
munerous  medicinal  springs,*  many  of  which  are  hot-springs, 
which  show  that  there  are  subterranean  fires  in  constant  opera- 
tion, elaborating  perpetually  these  chymical  waters,  and  sending 
them  forth  scalding  hot  from  their  subterranean  caldrons;  and 
they  have  been  of  long  standing,  for  the  ancient  JRomans  had 
baths  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain. 

The  walks  and  gardens  in  and  about  Baden  are  veiy  fine* 
They  are  not  so  artificial  as  to  destroy  the  pleasing  rusticity  of 
the  natural  scenery,  and  yet  sufficiently  improved  by  art  to  render 
the  places  of  resort  accessible  and  pleasant    There  is  an  old  chA- 
teau  here,  with  pleasant  gardens,  which  used  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  former  Maigraves  of  Baden.    The  most  interesting  part  of 
this  edifice  is  the  subterranean  apartments,  which  used  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  a  branch  of  the  secret  tribunal.    These  apartments  are 
very  deep,  and  constructed  of  strong  and  heavy  masonry,  with  nu- 
merous divisions  for  prisons,  a  judgment  hall,  a  room  for  torture, 
and  a  deep  pit  for  the  execution  of  those  appointed  for  death. 
This  pit  was  situated  under  one  of  the  dark  avenues  that  led  from 
one  of  these  gloomy  cells  to  the  other,  and  the  condemned  victim, 
as  he  was  walking  forward,  found  a  drop   suddenly  give  way 
under  his  feet,  and  let  him  into  the  pit,  where  he  was  crushed  to 

.  *  In  one  of  the  itinennet  serenty'teTai  pahlic  waterinf-plaoet  of  minanl  water*  un 
p&rtkalarly  dfltcribed,  besides  a  number  of  oUiera  whieh  an  tDcideotallf 
being  of  less  note.    It  is  said  there  are  one  iholisaDd  in  Oeimanj. 
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deadi  by  a  wheel.  These  cellt  were  closed  by  heavy  stone  doors, 
all  of  one  piece,  ten  inches  thick,  and  hung  on  binges ;  and  the 
unfortunate  beings  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  these  secret  murder- 
ers were  let  down  into  the  cells  by  a  secret  trapdoor  from  above, 
through  which  the  light  was  seen  faintly  to  gUmmer  as  we  looked 
up  to  it  from  the  dark  depths  below.  Happy  for  society  that  such 
institutions  cannot  flourish,  and  such  deeds  of  darkness  cannot  be 
perpetrated  at  the  present  day.  At  the  same  time  we  ought  not 
to  forget  that  secret  cambinatiohs  may  be  abused  in  any  age,  even 
the  most  enlightened,  to  the  danger  of  public  liberty  and  of  individ- 
ual rights ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  such  combinations  should  be  dis- 
couraged. However  well-intontioned  many  may  be  who  have,  in 
our  own  day,  countenanced  such  institutions,  and  I  certainly  would 
not  deal  in  wholesale  and  indiscriminato  censure  towards  such,  for 
this  would  be  unjust  and  ungenerous,  still,  in  view  of  past  history, 
and  of  the  known  cfaaractor  of  man,  I  think  the  public  have  a  right 
to  expect,  in  this  day  of  light  and  reflection,  that  all  philanthropic 
and  patriotic  men  will  hereafter,  whatever  may  have  been  done 
formerly,  diaeountenance,  by  their  example  and  precept,  all  such 
institutions.  So  obvious,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  duty  of  good 
citizens  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  surprising  there  should  be  in 
ecft'vs  operaiumj  at  the  present  Hme^  in  Grermany  and  SwitaEerland^ 
more  than  three  hundred  secret  associations,  all  bearing  the  gen* 
eral  name  of  Freemasons^  although  existing,  I  believe,  under  differ^ 
ent  forms  and  modifications. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  a  still  older  chdteau  or  castle  something 
less  than  a  mile  from  this,  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  overlook- 
ing the  town.  It  was  a  veritable  feudal  castle,  and  the  ruins  are 
truly  picturesque  and  imposing.  The  approach  is  through  a  very 
dense  pine  forest  up  the  mountun-side,  and  the  castle  itself  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest,  vrith  large  foreat*trees  growing  out  of  the 
walls  and  in  the  centre  of  the  courts  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  feu* 
dal  chivalry.  They  are  ruins  in  a  wUdemess^  and  yet  so  magnifi- 
cent that  they  still  resist  all  the  efforts  of  nature  either  to  dissolve 
the  nussy  waUs,  and  towers,  and  princely  halls,  or  to  overshadow 
them  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  flourishes  asound.  The 
mouldering  turrets  still  overtop  the  forest,  and,  rising  up  in  mnj* 
esty,  overlook  the  meandering  Rhine  and  its  wide  and  fertile  Tal«» 
ley  iar  beyond  Strashurg  oa  the  one  side  and  CarUnibe  ca  tht 
88 
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bther ;  sbbwing  tiumeroiis  villages  sprinkled  over  the  vall^s,  and 
giving  the  eye  aii  enchanting  range  equal  to  its  strongest  power 
of  vision.  We  climbed  still  higher,  to  a  fortress  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  above,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  citadel 
overlooking  the  castle,  and  serving  as  an  outwork  for  its  defence 
and  greater  security.  The  prospect  was  indescribaUy  fine.  We 
were  obliged,  however,  to  leave  our  elevation  and  the  diivalrous 
ttssociations  around  us,  and  descend  to  the  valley,  to  start,  accord- 
ing to  arrangements,  for  Cailsruhei  which  we  reached  that  eveik- 
ittg. 

'  We  arrived  at  Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  Baden,  in  time  to  visit  the 
tatensive  gardens  of  the  grand  duke,  and  to  take  a  superficial  survey 
tS  the  palace,  the  park,  the  public  squares^  fountains,  &c.  This  is 
ft  very  pleasant  town,  containing  twenty  thousand  five  hundred  ia> 
habitants.  The  streets  are  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  fan,  all  radiating 
from  the  palace  Us  a  ceintre.  Round  this  centre,  at  a  given  distance^ 
h  stitick  a  circle,  which  bounds  the  public  squares  in  front  of  the 
{palace  and  the  gardens  in  the  rear.  The  pliUic  gardens  are  hand- 
tome  ;  the  avenues  through  the  park,  which  is  a  mtf  e  forest,  are 
iitraig^  and  long,  and  the  perspective  is  very  beautiful.  The 
%tr6et8  of  the  rity  are  ample  and  clean.  To  add  to  the  interest  of 
^e  occasion,  it  Was  the  time  of  one  of  their  semiannual  fairs,  and 
ifie  public  grounds  were  ocoqiied  by  long  ranges,  of  moveable 
abops,  which  aire  erected  so  as  to  give  die  appearance  of  a  tem* 
porary  city.  These  shops,  or  sharUees^  as  we  should  call  them 
te  the  United  States,  are  takm  down  when  the  fair  is  over,  and 
the  parts  stored  «ittl  the  next  exhibition.  To  these  fairs  persons 
tome,  witb  their  wares  and  merchandise,  from  quite  a  distance^ 
yent  Iheir  temporary  shop,  and  sprekl  out  their  goods  for  sale. 
The  time  being  kndwn  to  all  die  country  and  towns  around,  the 
people  and  Tillage  retailers  come  hither  also  to  make  their  pur*  | 

tdiaises.  In  this  way  many  people  are  drawn  together,  and  vari* 
cms  ttmuseriients  are  connected  with  their  business  transactions* 
At  night  ihay  close  up  the  front  of  their  shops,  and  s(»ne  of  th^a 
pick  iheir  wares  in  their  boxes,  to  be  displayed  again  in  the  mc«n^ 
iHg.  The  Carbruhe  fairs  are  twioe  a  year,  and  continue  a  fort^ 
flight.  This  feature  of  eomaserce  is  entirely  unknown  among  US| 
hn\  bafei  bfeen  continued,  in  many  towns  in  Europe,  from  the  cue- 
Mus  of  Aie  eatlier  ages,  when  commerce  was  in  its,  infancy,  and 
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nighty  therefore,  require  such  eztnuMrdioary  seaaoiif  ni  coopeiw 
trated  efforts  to  sustain  it;  but  at  present  they  qeem  to  me  mit 
aeeessaiy,  and,  although  they  may  have  their  advfu^itagesy  are,  \ 
should  Uiink,  disadvantageous  both  to  commerce  and  to  morals^ 
Carlsruhe  is  the  capital  of  Baden,  and  the  residence  of  the  giand 
duke. 

From  Carlsruhe  we  went  to  Heidelberg  to  lodge  and  spend  tbQ 
Sabbath.  We  found  the  quality  of  the  land  less  fertile,  the  co^ag^n 
and  Tillages  abooi  the  same,  but  the  eommon  people  seem  o£ 
rather  an  under  stature,  their  skin  shriveUed  and  feared.  This  if 
especially  true  of  their  women,  who,  from  exposure  and  hard  worl^ 
in  the  fields,  ha? e  lost  most  of  the  interesting  characteristics  pf 
their  sex.  Their  appearance  was  very  cosrse,  and  their  mannerP| 
in  many  instances,  what  with  us  would  be  considered  indelicate* 
We  passed  young  girls  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age  bathing  in  ^ 
state  of  nudity  close  by  the  high  road,  in  the  centre  of  a  village, 
and  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  older  females,  who  did  not  apv 
pear  at  all  embaxrassed  at  our  passing.  The  women  in  the  6el4 
have  the  habit  of  tucking  up  their  petticoats  when  they  igre  9t 
work  so  as  not  only  to  expose  their  most  inferior  garment,  bu| 
also  to  leave  the  leg  naked  from  above  the  knee.  I  do  not  menr 
tion  this  as  any  proof  of  the  want  of  chastity  in  their  females,  fo^ 
they  are  probably  as  virtuous  as  others ;  but  to  show  how  that 
slavish  kind  of  labour  to  which  the  females  are  subjected  breaks 
down  those  delicate  sennbilities  which  are  sp  prevalent  even  in 
the  lower  classes  among  us,  and  to  give,  as  far  as  I  may,  a  portraits 
ure  of  society  as  it  is  exhibited  to  the  passing  traveller. 

We  stopped  at  Sewhitzingue  to  visit  the  public  grounds  and 
edifices  of  the  grand  duke  in  this  village.  Here  he  has  a  palace^ 
gardens  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  extensive  parks,  a  grotto,  t 
Temple  of  Apollo,  an  elegant  bathhouse,  an  artificial  Idktjets  Seau, 
on  which  danced  the  rainbow,  with  various  other  artificial  fountidnf 
and  waterworks,  statuary,  a  Chinese  bridge, -artificial  ruins  of  a 
Temple  of  Mercury,  and  a  Turkish  mosque  and  minarets ;  the 
whole  of  which  cost  more  than  three  millions  of  dollars,  and  re* 
quire  six  thousand  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  order. 

Heidelberg  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Neckar,  a  brancli 
of  the  Rhine,  in  a  recess  of  a  narrow  valley,  where  the  fonnW 
river  just  disambcaues  itself  from  the  mountains  into  the  wid^ 
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▼alley  of  the  Rhine.  It  contains  about  eleven  or  twelve  thousaiid 
inhabitants,  and  is  principally  remarkable  for  its  literary  instito* 
tionSy  and  for  its  noble  castle,  now  in  a  ruinous  slate,  OTerhanging 
the  town. 

At  the  head  of  the  literary  institutions  is  the  University,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Germany.  It  contains  about  five  hundred 
students.  Formerly  it  had  neariy  a  thousand.  But  there  has  been, 
as  I  was  informed  by  Professor  Schwarz,  who  is  at  the  head  of 
the  theologicri  department,  and  at  present,  in  fact,  fro  tempore 
at  the  head  of  the  University,  a  great  falling  off  throughout  Ger- 
many of  those  who  are  pursuing  a  liberal  and  a  professional  course 
of  study.  The  reasons  he  assigned  were,  that  the  learned  profes^ 
sions  were  full,  and  that  with  them,  as  with  us,  money-getting 
and  the  wants  of  the  physical  man  had  become  the  all-engTossing 
subjects  of  attention. 

The  University  of  Heidelberg  is  conducted  upon  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  other  German  universities.  The  instruction  is 
by  lectures,  and  these  lectures,  for  the  most  part,  suj^rt  the  pro- 
fessors.  The  government  has  the  appointment  of  Uie  professors, 
and  it  allows  them  also,  either  from  the  public  chest  or  from  en- 
dowments, a  small  annual  stipend,  altogether  inadequate,  how- 
ever, to  their  support.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  they  are 
allowed  to  give  a  private  course  of  lectures,  at  a  jmce  fixed  by 
authority.  The  result  is,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  public  course  is 
neglected  both  by  students  and  professors,  so  that  they  become 
rather  nominal  than  otherwise ;  while  all  the  labour  is  bestowed 
upon  the  private  course,  to  render  them  more  attractive,  and,  of 
course,  more  productive.  Hence  the  most  industrious  and  the 
most  popular  lecturer  secures  the  most  pupils  and  the  greatest 
income.  With  some  disadvantages,  this  course  has  some  striking 
advantages.  It  makes  it  for  a  man's  interest  to  be  industrious 
and  eminent ;  and  tftis^  taking  man  as  he  is,  has  a  powerful,  per- 
haps, on  the  great  whole,  the  most  powerful  mfluence,  to  produce 
vigorous  effnts  in  the  discharge  of  professional  duties. 

There  are  public  lecture-rooms  in  the  University  buildings,  but 
the  private  courses  are  generally  delivered  at  the  professor's  own 
house.  The  students  lodge  and  board  at  private  lodgings  in  the 
town.  They  are,  in  general,  a  restless  and  contentious  class  of  the 
community,  and  are  often  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  citiseiui 
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and  doels  wiUi  each  odier.  I  speak  not  now  particularly,  uracil 
less  exclusWely,  of  ihe  students  of  Heidelberg,  but  it  is  said  of  ihe 
students  of  the  German  uniYsrsities  generally,  that  duelling  pre- 
yails  among  them  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  authorities,  altlHWgh 
they  do  not  actually  sanction  it,  noTertheless  wink  at  it.  It  is 
believed,  if  there  were  a  general  understanding  among  the  univer** 
sities  to  put  it  down,  it  might  be  done ;  but,  as  it  is,  no  one  institu* 
tion  will  do  it,  lest  it  should  drire  away  their  students.  Thus>  as 
in  many  other  cases,  self-interest  and  riTalry  lead  to  the  tolera^ 
tion  of  popular  vices,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  cause  of  educftv 
tion  and  of  morality.  These  duels,  however,  are  generally  fought 
with  swords;  and  seldom  end  fatally ;  but  faces  and  breasts  are 
hacked,  and  eyes  are  put  out,  and  sometimes  other  parts  wounds 
ed.  The  more  scars  of  this  kind  they  can  exhibit,  the  greater 
the  proof  that  they  hare  been  goodfeUowB  a(  the  university.* 

Many  of  the  students  are  very  poor,  and  not  unfrequently  sup- 
port themselves  by  charity,  as  they  go  to  and  from  thefar  places 
of  study.  I  could  not  conceive,  at  first,  what  it  might  mean,  that 
decently-dressed  and  healthy*looking  young  men  shouM  accost 
us  on  the  road  with  solicitations  for  charity.  I  at  first  supposed 
that  they  did  it  for  sport,  and  replied  to  them  by  returning  thf 
compliment,  and  held  out  my  hat  to  ihtm  for  charity,  intimating 
that  I  considered  them  as  much  obliged  to  give  to  me  as  I  to 
them ;  and  that,  if  they  trifled  vrith  me,  I  should  anawer  the  fool 
according  to  hisfolfy.  I  afterward  learned,  however,  that  these 
were  real  objects  of  charity,  and  that  they  were  begging  their  way 
through  the  world,  in  order  to  obtain  an  education. 

The  students  who  can  afford  it  generally  receive  private  in^ 
struction  from  tutors,  employed  and  pakl  by  themselves,  in  addi^ 
tion  to  the  lectures  of  the  prefessors ;  in  this  way  the  poor  sta^ 
dents  sometimes  find  employment,  especially  when  they  hav^ 
advanced  in  their  studies,  and  not  unfrequently,  in  this  way,  they 
bring  themselves  into  notice,  and  prepare  the  way  for  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  action  as  private  lecturers  and  professors. 

The  lectures  are  so  arranged*  that  each  student  can,  if  bt 

«  Thim  is  midmAf  mm  aimplme  id  lbs  anhwrnttei,  for  I  mw  potted  op  te  ^^ 
fvbUe  hoUfl  Uat  tnOi  and  ooeb  iodtTvliislf  won  ozpeUed,  othon  ceiwiii^d,  ^m. 
Inotieod,  too,  that  Uwy  pootadap  in  a  idinilttr way  Uumo  who  had  beon  admitted  ^ 
datieti,  and  othor  ooUaga  hommMB, 
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pleases,  attend  them  all.  All  religions  meet  together  at  Heidelberg 
for  the  stadents  are  made  up  of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews. 
The  theological  professors,  howeyer,  are  Protestants,  but  in  this 
department  the  Catholics  and  Jews  are  not  obliged  to  attend. 

Connected  with  the  University  were  good  geological  and  minera* 
logical  collections,  and  a  library  of  siz|y  or  seyenty  thousand 
volumes.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1386,  and  was  early 
enlisted  in  the  Protestant  cause,  and  became  a  resort  for  many  of 
the  most  eminent  divinity  students  in  the  first  century  of  the  ref- 
ormation. It  was  here  that  the  famous  Heidelberg  Catechism 
was  formed,  which  was  inoMrporated  with  the  Belgian  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  was  so  often  appealed  to  in  the  disputes  in  the 
Netherlands  between  Arminius  and  his  followers  on  Uie  one  side, 
and  the  high  Calvinists  on  the  other.  The  population  of  Heidel- 
berg, however,  at  present,  is  mostly  Lutheran. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Heidelberg  is  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  under  the  mountains.  The  hills  rise  up  so  sud- 
denly and  abruptly,  that  they  overiiang  the  -houses  and  streets, 
and  give  a  picturesque  appearance  to  the  place ;  and  especially 
as  on  one  of  these  eminences,  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
town,  is  the  famous  Heidelberg  Castle.  This  is  a  splendid 
memorial  of  feudal  times,  the  finest,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  that 
we  visited.  It  is  in  some  sense  in  ruins,  having  been  tremend- 
ously shattered  by  the  French  in  the  war  that  arose  concerning 
the  succession,  at  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family  in  1693. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  demolished  or  dilapidated  as  to  destroy  the 
principal  apartments ;  and  one  may,  by  attention,  ascertain  the 
general  divisions  and  arrangements  of  diis  splendid  seat  of  feudal 
chivalry  and  strength.  Here  is  the  Ritter  Saal,  or  "  Hall  of 
the  Knights,"  still  hung  round  with  ancient  armour.  Here  are 
the  fortresses,  the  towers,  the  offices,  the  courts,  the  chapel,  the 
halls,  and  the  chambers,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preservation — 
and  all  in  ruinous  and  solitary  grandeur.  What  afirays  have 
occurred  here!  what  revelling  and  banquetting!  what  broils 
between  contending  knights !  what  sieges  and  defences  f  what 
deeds  of  heroism !  what  scenes  of  courtly  intrigue !  In  true  chiv- 
alrous spirit,  love  and  war,  dancing  and  fighting,  sonnets  and 
blood,  have  been  commingled  together,  or  have  followed  in  quick 
succession  in  these  princely  halls.    But  now  all  is  silent  (    la 
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proof  that  the  ancient  inmates  were  fond  of  good  cheer,  the 
Heidelberg  Tun  is  a  stupendous  monument ;  it  is  still  seen  in 
one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  castle ;  it  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  hogshead,  but  is  the  size  of  a  small  cottage,  being  in  dimen- 
sions twenty-eight  feet  by  thirty-two,  and  will  hold,  it  is  said, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  bottles ;  they 
speak  also  of  two  or  three  times  in  which  this  gigantic  resenroir 
was  filled  with  wine.  Near  it,  as  large  as  life,  stands  .the  image 
of  old  Clemens,  a  toper  (perhaps  a  tapster  of  the  castle) /)f  noto* 
rious  memory  in  the  history  of  this  chateau,  who  used  to  drink 
bis  fifteen  bottles  per  day — a  real  John  Falstaff. 

The  grounds  around  this  ch&teau  are  very  interesting.  They 
are  romantically  rural  and  wild,  and  yet  hare  upon  them  the 
stamp  and  order  of  art  and  of  science.  You  would  at  first  think 
it  was  Nature's  forest  encroaching  upon  what  was  once  the  seat 
of  a  military  court ;  but,  after  a  little  examination,  you  find  your- 
self  in  the  midst  of  a  botanic  garden,  planted  with  a  numerous 
Tariety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  labelled  and  named, 
and  yet  so  artfully  done  that  it  seems  but  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  Nature's  own  planting. 

Our  route  from  Heidelberg  to  Darmstadt  was  most  delightful. 
It  ranged  along  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  or  highlands, 
which  stretch  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  border  of 
Baden.  The  Rhine  was  at  our  left,  two  leagues  distant,  present- 
ing  a  rich  intenrening  valley  in  a  hig^  state  of  cultivation.  The 
sides  of  the  mountains  at  our  right  were  covered  with  vineyards, 
and  their  highest  points  were  crovmed  with  towers  and  feudal 
castles  in  ruins,  rising  up  in  the  itaidst  of  extensive  forests,  as  the 
gloomy  monuments  of  a  semibarbarous  and  warlike  age.  These 
momsments  constitute  the  most  striking  feature  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  in  this  country.  This  gives  to  the  scene  the  air  of  ro* 
mance,  and  makes  one  almost  imagine  that  he  still  sees  some 
ghostly  knight,  who  was  murdered  in  a  fatal  afiray,  stalking  m  ar- 
mour amid  the  ruins.  No  wonder 4he  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  castles  fancy  that  uncorporeal  knights  still  haunt  these 
ruins.  We  passed  this  day  a  casde  of  this  description,  which  is 
notorious  in  all  the  regions  round  for  the  ghostly  visitations  of 
these  chivalrous  heroes  of  a  former  age. 

This  day's  journey  fimshed  our  travels  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
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Baden,  and  a  few  words  will  finish  what  aaore  I  have  to  say  of 
it  This  was  formerly  a  margraviate,  and  was  founded  in  1009 
by  Hermander  I.,  who  died  in  1059.  We  saw  in  the  chiteau  at 
Uie  town  of  Baden  the  portraits  of  all  the  margrayes,  in  consecu- 
tive order.  This  formed  one  of  the  states  of  the  German  c<hi- 
federacy  previous  to  the  Bonapartean  conquests ;  but  in  1806 
Napoleon  dissolved  that  confederacy,  enlarging  Westphalia,  which 
is  lower  down  on  the  Rhine ;  he  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  and 
placed  upon  the  throne  his  brother  Jerome.  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temberg  were  also  erected  each  info  a  separate  kingdom ;  and  the 
other  smaller  states,  with  Baden,  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Bres- 
gau  on  the  north,  were  tmited  together  upon  certain  confederated 
prineiples  and  provisions,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine."  In  1815  the  Congress  of  Vienna  restored  tlw 
German  confederacy,  which  now  consists  of  thirty*five  different 
sovereignties,  besides  the  four  free  cities,  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Lubeck,  and  Frankfort>on-the- Maine,  which  latter  city  is  the  seal 
of  the  diet  for  the  confederacy.  In  this  diet  all  important  ques* 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  Germany  are  settled. 
Each  state  furnishes  its  quota  of  delegates,  according  to  a  consti* 
tutional  arrangement  In  all  matters,  however,  relating  to  the  in* 
temal  government,  each  sovereignty  is  independent.  Some  of 
them  are  democracies,  like  Frankfort,  but  most  of  them  ore  abso- 
lute monarchies ;  but  Baden,  whose  sovereign  bears  the  name  of 
grand  duke,  which  title  has  been  assumed  since  the  restoration 
frf  Hit  confederacy,  has  a  legislature  and  a  constitution.  Of 
course,  he  must  keep  up  the  sj^endour  of  a  court,  as  must  all  the 
other  petty  sovereigns,  and  this  will  account  for  the  otherwise 
onaccounteble  fact,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  common  people  la* 
hour  hard  for  barely  a  livelihood ;  for,  to  meet  the  expenses^  so 
many  sovereigns  axid  courts,  taxes  are  enormous  and  oppres* 
sive.  Commerce,  too,  and  the  freedom  of  trade  are  very  much 
embarrassed  by  these  numerous  states.  Resources  are  divided; 
public  enterprises  are  obstructed ;  intercommunications  are  inter* 
nipted ;  so  that  a  fertile  and  a  populous  country,  which,  united 
under  one  government,  would  be  rich  and  powerful,  is  compara** 
lively  feeble.  It  ehows,  in  fact,  what  the  United  States  of  Amer* 
ica  would  be  if  once  their  bond  of  union  were  dissolved.  Let 
American  citisens  be  jealous  of  the  spirit  of  disunioi.    As  it  is 
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personal  ambition  which  keeps  the  German  states  from  forming  a 
strong  consoUdated  goyemment,  so  it  will  be  personal  ambition 
that  will  dissolve  our  union,  if  it  is  ever  destroyed.  Will  Amer- 
ican citizens  ever  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  and  ruined  by 
such  a  spirit  ^  ' 

Baden  contains  lAout  five  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles, 
and  one  million  of  inhabitants. 

But  to  return  to  our  journal.  Ever  since  we  crossed  the  Ap- 
ennines we  have  noticed  that  the  practice  of  smoking  tobacco 
was  increasing.  There  was  more  of  it  in  Lombaidy  than  in 
Southern  Italy,  stQl  more  in  Switzerland,  and  most  of  all  in  Ger- 
many. The  men  are  almost  universally  smokers,  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  smoke  everywhere;  in  the  shop  and  in  the  field,  and 
often  in  the  bed  the  pipe  is  seen  dangling  from  the  mouth ;  as 
their  pipes  are  secured  by  a  cap,  so  as  to  prevent  any  danger 
from  fire,  they  can  smoke  in  bed  with  safety.  These  pipes  are 
often  curiously  wrought  and  painted,  and  are  so  constructed  that 
when  the  stem  hangs  down  upon  the  breast  the  bowl  is  perpen- 
dicular, so  that  they  are  more  out  of  the  way,  and  more  easily 
held  by  the  teeth,  than  the  common  pipe  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  fabrication  and  sale  of  pipes  constitutes  a  very  im- 
portant item  of  manufacture  and  trade  in  this  country.  You  see 
many  shops  in  every  town  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  this  arti- 
cle. So  common  is  the  practice  of  smoking,  that  it  is  hardly 
considered  an  offence  in  any  place  or  company.  A  gentleman 
who,  I  was  afterward  told,  was  a  professor  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  having  had  his  dinner  served  a  little  before  us,  at  the 
same  table,  lighted  his  segar  as  he  commenced  upon  the  dessert 
(for  he,  for  a  rarity,  had  a  segar  instead  of  a  pipe),  directly  at  my 
elbow,  while  I  was  eating.  I  begged  him  to  spare  me  the  fumes 
of  his  segar  until  after  dinner;  he  very  politely  complied,  but  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  no  idea  it  could  be  any  offence. 

We  lodged  at  Darmstadt,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  jthe  same 
name.  We  saw  in  it  nothing  remarkable.  It  is  a  neat  town,  with 
some  fine  buildings  and  spacious  streets,  containing  a  population 
of  about  twenty  thousand,  a  libriury  of  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  several  public  institutions,  and  collections  in 
literature  and  the  arts.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  with  what  attention 
every  government  in  Germany  fosters  literature  and  the  sciences ; 
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and  this  is  extended  not  only  to  the  accommodalion  of  the  faTomed 
few,  but  all  classes  are  made  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  instruo^ 
tion.  The'  primary  school  is  frequent,  and  the  children  of  both 
sexes  are  all  faroured  with  an  opixnrtunity  of  at  least  some  degreo 
of  education. 

Th^  Grand  Duchy  of  Darmstadt,  so  called  from  the  riTer  Darme, 
extends  to  the  north  and  south  of  Frankfort,  by  which,  with  some 
adjoining  territory,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts.  It  contains  four 
thousand  square  mile%  and  about  six  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  Lutherans. 

We  amTod  at  Frankfort  in  the  morning  of  June  21,  and  took 
lodgings  in  the  Hotel  de  RussU. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Frankfort  is  a  distinct  sorereignty,  embtacing  the  city  and 
some  few  square  leagues  of  territory  without  the  walls.  At  the 
arrangement  in  1814,  and  the  modifications  that  subsequently 
took  place,  the  gOTemment  was  established  on  democratic  princi^ 
pies.  It  is,  however,  a  part  of  the  Germanic  confederacy,  and  is 
itself  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  diet.  Its  situation  is  on  each  side 
of  the  rirer  Maine,  about  twenty-two  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Rhine  at  Mayence.  By  means  of  this  river,  which  is  navi* 
gable  for  boats,  its  commerce  is  facilitated,  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  a  free  port  and  possessing  much  wealth,  together 
with  the  advantage  of  two  annual  fairs,  is  considerable.  Its 
population  is  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty  thousand,  the  greater  pait 
of  which  is  Protestant.  There  are,  however,  seven  thousand 
Jews,  among  whom  are  the  Rothschild  family,  the  great  bankers, 
who  hold  the  purse-strings  of  Europe. 

They  have  a  large  banking-house  here,  as  also  in  London, 
Paris,  and  Vienna,  in  each  of  which  cities  one  of  the  brothers 
now  resides.  Frankfort,  however,  is  the  family  residence ;  and 
hither  the  families  from  London  and  Paris  had  come,  when  we 
arrived,  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  between  two  of  their  respective 
children,  who  were  intermarrying,  as  had  been  done  by  bvanehes 
of  the  same  frunilies  before,  to  preserve  the  wealth  of  the  parties^ 
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doablleftf ,  in  their  own  family*  One  of  the  families  waa  lodging 
-al  the  hotel  where  we  stopped,  and  what,  with  their  servants  and 
equipage,  their  Tisiters,  sorties,  and  retutns,  they  kept  the  whole 
iMuse  in  a  state  of  bustle  and  eicitement.  They  constantly  rode 
in  state,  with  the  plumes  of  their  footmen  streaming  in  the  air 
like  princes.*  Not  many  of  their  coQntTymei\»  howeYor,  bear 
indications  of  an  approsdmation  towaids  such  style.  We  passed 
through  the  Jews'  Quarter,,  ^ich,  as  in  all  other  cities,  was  the 
most  filthy  part  of  the  town.  The  houses  were  a  curiosity ;  they 
not  only  bore  erid^t  marks  of  antiquity  in  the  style  of  arcbitec- 
iuxe  and  materials,  but  they  were  covered  extemdiy  widi  soot  or 
•moke,  so  as  to  make  them  resemble  the  inside  of  a  smokehouse. 
The  inhabitants  looked  misemUy  fikhy,  and  their  narrow,  crowd-* 
od  streets  were  lined  with  shops  full  of  old  dothes^  boots^  hais^ 
iroriy  &c. :  so  true  it  is,  that  to  this  day  this  people  are  a  prov* 
erb  and  a  bywwd  among  the  nations  where  they  dwell.  How 
strikingly  do  they  authenticate  the  sacred  history ! 

If  any  caviller  chooses  captiously  to  inquire  for  existing  mira- 
toles  in  confirmation  of  tlie  revealed  and  inspired  scriptures,  let 
Um  look  at  the  dispersed  of  Judah,  and  note  in  their  history  and 
charactw  a  standing  miracle  of  the  fact  that  **  Qcd  didf  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  speak  unto  the  fadiers  by  the  proplb- 
Bts,"  and  afterward  ^  by  his  Son."  If  they  ctedit  not  this  eti- 
deace,  neiiher  would  they  believe  though  one  roiefrom  the  dead. 

Frankfoit  in  general,  notwithstanding  what  I  have  said  of  the 
Jews'  Quarter,  is  a  very  clean,  cheerful  city.  It  has  a  number 
of  fine  streets  and  many  well-built  houses,  both  in  the  city  and 
&e  suburbs.  Its  public  buildings  are  not  numerous  or  splendid. 
In  tlie  City  Hall  are  the  portraits  of  the  German  emperors,  from 
Conrad  II.,  who  was  drowned  in  911,  to  Francis  II.,  who  died  in 
1806.  For  die  last  emperor  there  was  no  room.  They  paid  his 
successor,  however,  the  present  emperor,  due  honour ;  for,  at  his 
Coronation,  they  roasted  two  oxen  in  the  square  before  the  state 
bouse,  and  the  feuntain  in  the  court  wis  made  to  run  with  red 
and  white  wine. 

The  churches  are  not  elegant,  but  severd  of  them  are  ancient. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  an  edifice  of  the  fbutteenth  centuiy,  con* 

•  Soofi  titer  we  kft  Frankfoit  Uifo  wealthy  buiker  died.    "AU  the  glory  of  man  it  M 
ttiaflowwflrsMM;  UMgi«aewilh«NUi,eiidttieSow«rtlMieefH)ethtwa7.*' 
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tains  the  chapel  where  the  ancient  emperon  were  crowned,  and 
the  tomb  of  one  who  was  assassinated  the  next  day  after  his  coro- 
nation, and  laid  his  bones  where  he  took  his  crown. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  and  plaster  casts,  and  about 
thirty  thousand  engravings,  in  what  is  called  the  Staedel  Academy 
of  painting.  The  name  is  from  J.  F.  Staedel,  a  merchant  Gi 
Frankfort,  whose  liberality  in  1816  founded  the  institntion. 
There  are  also  several  private  museums,  among  which  is  that  of 
Mr.  Bethmanns,  which  contains  a  celebrated  statue  of  Ariadne 
mounted  upon  a  leopard,  by  Dannaker.  Ariadne  is  certainly 
very  fine ;  but  if  the  leopard  is  a  goiod  (me,  I  have  no  correct  idea 
of  what  a  leopard  ought  to  be.  There  are  various  literary,  and 
scientific,  and  humane  societies  and  institutions ;  but  the  schools 
were  what  most  interested  me.  Ajnong  them  I  visited  a  gymna- 
sium  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.y.y 
and  a  large  school  of  about  five  hundred  children  of  both  sexes, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Bagge.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  were 
very  polite  in  showing  and  explaining  the  principfes  of  their 
respective  schools.  Of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany  I  need  add 
but  little,  after  the  description  given  of  the  Hofwyl  school,  beg- 
ging the  reader,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  ikai  school  is 
more  extended,  and  unites  a  greater  number  of  objects,  than  sEiost 
of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  This  gymnasium  in  Frankfort,  for 
example,  is  for  the  boys  of  the  city,  who,  except  at  the  hours  d[ 
school,  are  in  their  respective  families ;  others  frequently  lodge 
and  board  their  students,  but  have  not  the  department  of  industry 
connected  with  them  like  that  of  Hofwyl. 

These  institutions,  in  respect  to  the  kind  of  studies  pursued, 
correspond  with  our  highest  academical  institutions ;  but,  in  r^ 
gard  to  the  perfection  with  which  instmction  is  imparted,  I  fear 
we  are,  in  general,  very  much  behind  the  insUtutioiis  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  great  object  seems  to  be  to  discipline  Uie  whole  man, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  There  are  several  features  in 
the  German  system  of  education  that  seem  specially  worthy  of 
notice :  one  is,  their  reUgious  instruction.  This  is  not  mere 
accidental  business ;  but,  as  it  is  ccmsidered  an  essential,  so  it 
constitutes  an  integral  part  of  the  regular  instruction.  Certain 
lessons  in  the  week  are  devoted  to  this,  in  which  the  appointed 
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-  ckfses  are  doty  inttructed  and  lectured,  not  in  the  speculatire 
and  abstrase  points  of  theology,  but  upon  \ht  subjects  of  Christian 
and  moral  duties,  and  the  essential  doctrines  connected  therewith. 
In  some  instances,  to  meet  sectarian  jealousies,  teachers  of  differ- 
ent religious  sentiments  are  employed,  and  the  children  are  placed 
under  each  respectiyely,  according  to  the  wish  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  In  this  instruction  the  Bible  is,  as  it  should  be,  the 
principal  tezt-book.  Nothing  more  surprises  the  Germans  than 
to  learn  the  Bible  is  generally  excluded  from  the  regular  text* 
books  in  our  schools,  high  and  low,  a  fact  which  they  hardly 
know  how  to  reconcile  with  the  idea  of  our  being  a  Christian 
nation.    **  Christianity,"  they  maintain,  "  should  be  the  basis  of  1 

all  education,  and  the  great  teachings  of  inspiration  paramount  to 
all  other  writings." 

Another  trait  in  the  German  system  of  education  is,  a  general 
attention  to  some  branches  which  are  commonly  neglected  in 
America,  such  as  singing  and  drawing.  These  are  introduced 
into  their  common  schools,  especially  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ele- 
mentary principles.  In  one  of  the  schools  I  visited  at  Frankfort, 
for  example,  I  entered  a  room  where  the  teacher  was  instructing 
his  class  in  the  rules  of  m^sic  upon  the  black  board,  and  for  my 
gratification  he  stopped  and  exercised  them  in  singing  a  beaatHul 
tune,  which  their  young  and  sweet  Yoices  chanted  in  the  most 
exact  time.  I  think  this  an  improToment  in  education,  as  it  affords 
a  pleasing  relaxation  from  soTcrer  studies,  and  secures  the  exer- 
cise of  Toices  that  might  otherwise  remain  entirely  uncultiTated. 
Drawing,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  important  for  every  person.  It 
is  next  to  writing  itself,  for  the  common  business  of  life ;  and  yet, 
ultra-utilitarian  as  we  are  in  America,  we  count  drawing  as  be- 
longing only  to  the  ornamental  accomplishments.  The  UMxle  of 
instruction  is  also  a  subject  which  is  much  more  attended  to  here 
than  with  us.  It  is  true,  we  are  of  late  waking  up  to  the  science 
cf  education^  but  it  is  still  an  in&nt  science  with  us.  Here  they 
faaTe  numerous  normal  schools,  which  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
work  of  forming  teachers.  The  business  of  teaching  is  a  businesa 
for  life— a  regular  precession ;  and  hence  the  teachers  have  all  the 
advantages  which  a  regular  business  ever  has  over  a  mere  occas* 
•ioaal  employment.  The  teachers,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge,  keep  up  a  greater  interest  in  their  schoob  than  is  comoM^ 
39  3M 
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with  lis.    A  specimen  of  nuBtruction  in  geography  in  a  clan  I 
tisited  shall  illustrate  what  I  mean.    I  found  a  teacher,  snirouncL- 
ed  by  about  fifty  happy  faces^  lecturing,  with  a  little  globe  in  his 
handy  on  the  different  astronomical  and  other  diviaioos  of  the 
earth,  its  form,  motion,  &c.    Every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  and, 
as  he  walked  from  one  end  ,of  the  room  to  ihe  other,  he  put  hia 
questions  sometimes  generally  to  any  or  all,  and  sometimes  to 
individuals,  and,  in  either  case,  all  who  undentood,  or  thought 
ihey  understood  the  question,  would  reach  out  their  hands,  and 
Sometimes  rise  up,  to  give  indications  that  they  were  ready  to 
linswer.    The  scene  cannot  be  described,  but  the  impression  oq 
my  mind  was,  that  I  had  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  so  happy  a  teacher 
amid  such  happy  pupils.    Another,  a  female  teacher,  was  exer* 
cising  her  class  on  orthography  and  etymology :  she  gave  a  word, 
and  they  wrote  upon  a  slate  the  primitive'  and  derivative  wotds, 
and  such  various  modifications  in  the  dechnations  and  ooojugn^ 
tions  as  were  proposed  to  them.    In  short,  they  were  taught  to 
tftttA^  and  thus  the  po^^er?  of  the  mind  became  developed  and 
strengthened  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  stock  of  ideas  wan 
increased,  and,  in  learning  the  rules  of  gramaaar,  they  becauM 
Initiated,  almost  imperceptibly,  into  the  philoaophy  of  laagoage» 
In  addition  to  the  schools  I  have  mentioned,  diey  have  hn  Franks 
ifort  two  infant  schools,  for  those  who  are  able  to  pay,  amsiating 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  each,  besides  in£uit 
schools  for  the  poor,  and  foer  laige  primary  achoola  for  ifae  sam* 
'class,  with  many  other  smidter  and  niore  private  eeminarieo. 
iPrankfort  has  a  public  library  of  about  fifty  diouaaMi  vohimes, 
lan  academy  of  medicine,  vrith  a  botanic  guden,  an  anatonacal 
theatre,  and  a  museum  of  natural  hietory^ 

In  Fhmkfort,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of  Ae  Rhine 
and  in  Switzerland,  we  found  many  English ;  more,  indeed,  thao 
we  met  with  in  Italy.  The  English,  it  would  seem,  must  ulti- 
mately take  the  Continent.  They  are  everywhere.  Swita^land 
at  this  season  of  the  year  swsrms  with  them.  They  wxe  out "  in 
search  of  the  picturesque,**  and  inquiring  everywhere  vrbat  there  is 
woith  seeing.  The  Americans  are  uniformly  taken  for  English* 
meh ;  and  we  are  known  before  we  speak.  I  have  been  aurpriaed 
to  see  with  what  instinctive  knowledge  we  are  recognised  by  all 
classes.    The  beggars  wilt  pass  their  own  countiyosen  in  a  crowd 
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df  thousands,  and  come  ditectly  to  tbe  EngUsJaun  for  alms;  so 
also  the  veiurina»  and  the  servants  of  the  holeL  You  are  often 
8uq>rised  to  hear  a  servant's  Toice  in  broken  English,  before  you 
hare  uttered  a  word,  as  you  are  stepping  firom  the  diligence  or 
the  packet  boat,  ^  Will  you  take  lodgings  in  our  hotel,  sir  T**  Many 
young  Englishmen  are  visiting  Switaerlaad  at  this  season  to  travel 
among  thd  mountains  on  foot,  which,  if  one  has  time  and  strength* 
is  much  the  pleasantest,  cheapest,  and  most  healthy  way  of  visit* 
ing  the  Alpine  scenery. 

At  Frairfifoit  we  ha^e  had  our  last  trouble,  as' I  hope,  with  a 
▼etnrino.  Most  of  the  way  from  B&le  our  German  coachman 
had  greatly  anndyed  us  by  setting  up  additional  claims  {ot  extra 
services,  detentions,  d^c,  whidi  were  perfectly  groundless  and  un* 
reasonable,  but  which,  he  supposed,  we  would  sooner  pay  than 
contend  with  him.  Determin^i,  hovrerer,  not  to  yield  to  impost* 
tion,  though  it  cost  additional  time  and  money,  I  absolately  refused 
his  claim,  and  tendered  him  the  money  which  was  his  due ;  but 
he  refused  to  take  it,  and  I  could  get  no  settlenaent  with  him  up 
to  the  time  of  my  departure*  I  left  the  money  with  the  master 
of  the  hotel,  and  departed  in  the  diligence,  not  without  serious  ap* 
prehensions  that  we  should  meet  a  police  officer  at  the  gate  to  ar- 
rest us.  This  was  the  first  time,  I  think,  that  I  ever  left  a  city 
with  apprehensions  of  an  arrest*  However,  we  were  not  molested ; 
and,  after  a  very  pleasant  ride  of  about  three  hours  down  the  Maine* 
we  crossed  the  Rhine  on  another  bridge  of  boats,  and  took  lodgings 
in  Mayence  or  Ments.  This  town  belongs  to  Hesse  Cassel,  but 
is  garrisoned  by  Austrian  and  Prussian,  as  well  as  Hessian  troops. 
This,  also,  is  die  case  with  CoUentz  and  some  other  cities.  It  is 
hy  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  treaties  between  the  respective 
powers,  and  is  caused  by  their  mutual  jealousies  of  each  other, 
«nd  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  small  states  of  the  Germanic  con- 
fbderatton  to  supp<»t  a  garrison  adequate  to  the  supposed  necessi- 
ties of  the  case.  These  towns  are  the  great  portals  of  Germany, 
especially  on  the  side  of  Fiance,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing them  with  great  caution  and  ample  forces.  Mayence  and  the 
little  town  of  Cassel  opposite  to  it  are  stron^y  fortified  and  garri- 
soned.   It  is  finely  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  deligthful  and  fertile 
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country,  and  contains  a  p^^jiulation,  including  the  gamaon,  of  about 
thirty-two  thousand.  It  was  (Mrigina]ly  a  Roman  fortress,  and  Tar 
rious  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the. neighbourhood, 
some  of  them  dating  back  to*  a  period  as  early  as  the  Christiaii 
era.  Here  the  twenty-second  legion  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
had  served  under  Titus  in  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  came  as  a 
garrison  in  the  seventieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time, 
it  is  said,  Christianity  was  first  preached  on  the  Rhine  by  Cres- 
centius,  who  came  with  this  legion. 

The  town  was,  however,  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Germans,  but  was  restored  about  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.    This  town  has  the  honour  of  originating,  by  one 
of  its  citizens,  Amaud  Walpoden,  the  Hanseatic  League,  in  1355. 
It  was  a  combination  entered  into  by  numerous  towns  to  secure 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  which  was  greatly  interrupted  and 
embarrassed  by  the  rude  chieftains,  who  had  built  casUes  upon 
the  borders  of  the  river,  and  pikindered,  or,  at  least,  laid  heavy  im- 
posts upon  an  merchandise  that  passed  the  Rhine.    Their  cAd- 
teaux  were  burnt,  and  the  banditti  were  driven  from  their  positi<»is 
by  the  arms  of  the  confederates.*    The  ruins  of  these  castles  st31 
remain,  and  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  sceneiy  of  the  Rhine 
between  MayenCe  and  Bonn.    Mayence  also  claims,  and  perhaps 
justly,  the  honour  of  inventing  the  art  of  printing  by  one  of  its 
citizens  by  the  name  of  Guttemberg.    We  saw  the  statue  of  the 
inventor,  vrith  the  appropriate  symbols  and  inscriptions,  commem- 
ora'*ve  of  the  event,  in  a  court  of  a  large  public  house  in  the  city. 
Haerlem  and  Strasburg  lay  claim  to  the  same  honour,  but  Gut- 
temberg is  generally  acknowledged,  I  believe,  to  have  been  the 
original  inventor,  although  it  is  not  impossible  but  Laurence  Cos* 
ter  of  Haerlem  might  also  have  originated  the  same  invention,  and 
about  the  same  time.   Faust,  to  whom  this  honour  has  been  some- 
times, although  incorrectly,  attributed,  was  also  a  native  of  May- 
ence, and  was  the  first  to  make  use  of  cast  types  for  printing.    It 
^  vfas  this  that  enabled  him  to  make  Bibles  so  cheap  as  to  cause 
him  to  be  suspected  of  having  made  a  league  with  the  devil,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  old  romance  of  **  John  Faust,  or  Faustus,  and  the 

*  Thii  eonfederetion  in  favour  of  commerce  was  nteoded  not  only  to  tbe  HXlvf  of  the 
BUne,  bat  a  great  number  of  citiea  in  France  and  otber  oonntiiet  of  Europe  entered  Uie 
league  for  the  poipoee  of  commercial  aecuiitj. 
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DeTil,*'  the  reading  of  which,  I  well  remamber,  in  eeriy  childHood, 
almoet  cbjlled  my  blood  with  horror.  There  ere  preserved  in  the 
library  of  this  city,  which  consiata,  it  is  said,  of  about  eighty  thou*' 
sand  ▼dtttnes,  a  nnoiber  of  the  books  printed  as  early  as  1460^ 
especially  a  Psalter,  Bible,  dec  This  library  is  open  to  the  pub^ 
lie  evecy  day  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Mayence  has  been 
celebrated,  not  only  for  its  printing,  but  for  iu  poets  and  musi- 
cians. It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Troubadours^  so  oelebra* 
ted  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  We  were  shown 
m  the  court  of  the  cathedral  a  tombstone  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these,  by  the  name  of  Henry  Frauenlob,  who  died  in 
1318,  and  who  was  such  a  faTourite  with  the  women  of  the  dtyi 
thai  they  honoured  his  memory  by  bearing  his  coffin  to  the  graven 
The  cadiedral  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Fastrada,  the  wife  e^ 
Charlemagne,  and  of  several  other  eminent  personages.  A  part 
of  this  cathedral  was  built  as  early  as  the  ninth  century.  Tber« 
is  also  in  Mayence  a  museum  of  Roman  monuments  found  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  which  is  said  to  be  m(»-e  complete  than  any  othef 
this  side  of  Italy,  and  a  gallery  of  pictures.  This  city  was  sub* 
jected  to  the  French  in  I79t,  but  was  restored  to  Germany  ill 
1614,  and  is  the  capital  of  Rhenish  Hesse. 

From  Mayence  we  commenced  our  passage  down  the  Rhin6 
on  board  the  steamboat,  with  a  great  number  of  other  passengers, 
with  their  charts,  and  guides,  and  panoramas  of  the  Rhine,  all 
tnrepar^d  to  enjoy  the  celebrated  scenery  of  this  famous  river. 

For  a  number  of  leagues  we  passed  du-ough  a  valley  called  the 
BMingaUy  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  exhibiting  numerous  coun^ 
try-seats,  castles,  A:c.  The  hills  were  covered  with  vineyards ; 
but  the  vine  here  is  not  the  garland  vine  of  Italy»  but  the  low 
bush  vine.  In  general,  the  wine  made  on  the  Rhine  is  white,  al- 
though there  are  some  exceptions,  and  1%  as  is  well  known,  an 
acid  wine.  It  was  not  agreeable  to  my  taste,  although  many  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other.  The  productions  ot  some  years  are  more  ea 
teemed  than  those  of  others,  and  some  particular  spots  are  famoui 
for  the  peculiar  flavour  of  their  wine,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
is  a  vineyard  we  passed  about  two  leagues  before  we  reached 
Ments,  on  our  way  from  Frankfort. 

The  principal  features  of  the  Rhine,  in  this  celebrated  section 
of  its  course,  are  the  picturesque  highlands  that  rise  in 
39 
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beauty  on  either  side ;  the  Texdant  intenreniiig  slopes  and  Tales  i 
espedally  the  frequent  towns  and  yillages,  and,  aboTe  all,  the  old 
feudal  castles  and  convents  that  crown -almost  every  eminence. 
These  castles  are,  most  of  them,  in  a  ruinQUs  state,  althou^  a 
few  hare  been  repaired  as  summer  residences  fcM^Gem^iBn  princes, 
and  are  situated  sometimes  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain  that 
rises  up  upon  the  bank  of  the  riy^r,  and  sometimes  down  the 
side,  and  occasionally  based  even  in  the  water's  edge,  so  that  the 
chieftains  and  their  households  used  to  fish  out  of  their  windows. 
Here,  too,  they  had  their  fortresses  and  their  towers,  by  which 
they  commanded  the  entire  channel  of  the  rivet,  narrowed,  as  it 
frequenAy  is,  by  the  obtrusive  mountains,  which  seem  to  grudge 
to  this  princely  river  a  channel  for  his  accumulated  waters.  He 
has  been  able,  however,  to  force  himself  through  in  spite  of  rocks 
and  opposing  hills,  although,  according  to  appearance  at  one 
place  near  Bingen,  the  contest  was  long  and  difficult,  and  was 
not  effected,  probably,  until  the  immense  valleys  above,  as  far  up 
as  Strasburg  and  Baden,  had  collected  all  the  watery  forces  a( 
the  Alps  into  mighty  inland  seas,  which  pressed  down  upon  the 
rocky  fortresses  of  the  enemy  with  such  tremendous  power  as 
to  make  an  entire  breach  in  the  ramparts,  and  smoodi for  themselves 
a  navigable  passage  to  the  ocean.  The  interests  of  commerce, 
however,  have  greatly  deepened  this  channel  by  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  in  it,  at  different  times,  to  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  boats.  The  Frankfort  merchants,  since  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  have  done  good  service  here  by  blowing  a  channel 
through  a  ridge  of  rocks  that  crosses  the  river,  so  that  now,  with 
a  good  pilot,  large  steamboats  may  pass  in  safety. 

I  have  heard  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mayence  to  Co- 
logne, compared  to  that  of  the  Hudson  from  New-York  to  Albany ; 
but  the  natural  scenery  of  the  former  will  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  latter.  The  passage  of  the  Hudson  is  bolder  and  more  magnifi- 
cent, even  Mrs.  TroUope  herself  being  judge ;  for  this  she  has  con- 
ceded, as  we  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  on  board  the  boat  who 
had  sailed  through  this  passage  with  her.  But  we  have  nothing 
on  the  Hudson  to  compare  with  the  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  ruins, 
the  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  castles  that  hang  over  this 
picturesque  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Many  of  these  fortresses  are 
rich  in  historic  associations,  and  some  of  them  are  veiled  in  all 
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Ute  wilebeiy  of  supentition  and  rAnaDce  by  tfae  mplexiona  ik- 
blei  that  a  dark  and  BUj^eratitiousage  has  hung  over  their  remote 
hislory.  In  one  place,  near  Rudeahein,  in  die  Rheingau,  the  wa- 
ters are  rough  ai^  turbulent,  which  were  occaaioned  on  this  wise. 
A,  chiefuin  of  Rudesheim,  who  was  one  of  the  crusaders,  and  had 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Saracens,  made  a  vow  that,  if  be  should 
be  rescued,  he  would  letum  home  and  dedicate  his  daughter,  the 
beautiful  Giesela,  to  Heaven.  She  bad  other  thoughts,  and  had 
pJigbied  her  love  to  a  knight  by  the  name  of  Odon,  and  was  only 
waiting  the  return  of  hei  father  to  consummate  her  fondest  wishes. 
The  crusader  <-itunied,  and,  learning  the  facts,  in  a  traDsport  of 
tage  he  cmrsed  his  daughter.  In  the  bitterness  of  her  aajpiish  she 
precipitated  herself  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned ;  from  that 
time  the  troubled  river  has  exhibited  upon  its  diaturbed  estuary 
the  turbulent  monument  of  tfae  event. 

At  another  place  near  the  town  of  Lorch,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Rheingau,  is  a  precipitous  mountain, 
which  "  has  received  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Ladder,  because  it 
is  said  the  devil  himself  rode  op  this  bill  on  horseback."  A 
&mous  knight  also  rode  up  this  precipice  to  rescue  his  "  ladye- 
love,"  whom  the  gnomes,  a  ghostly  race  that  dwelled  near,  had  con- 
fined in  a  lofty  tower.  In  proof  of  this  exploit,  the  saddle  on 
which  he  rode  is  still  shown  in  the  town-house.  At  another 
place  is  the  site  of  the  former  residence  or  haunt  of  a  water- 
spirit  by  the  name  of  Lurley,  whom  the  boatmen  still  invoke  as 
they  pass,  and  she  answers  in  an  echo  sounding  like  her  name — 
Lurletf  or  Lurely.  An  enormous  rock  near  by  is  called  Lurlet/- 
htrg.  The  origin  of  the  fable  seems  to  be  the  remarkable  echo 
produced  here,  which  repeats  a  sound  five  times,  A  more  intereit- 
ing,  becanse  a  more  real  character,  occupies  these  haunts  for  the 
present.  It  is  an  old  man  who  seems  to  be  partially  insane,  and 
spends  his  time  chiefiy  in  firing  muskeu  as  boats  pass  op  and 
down  the  Rhine,  that  the  passengers  may  enjoy  the  echo.  For 
this  aervicff  he  geu  no  other  fee  than  the  gratification  of  giving 
pleasure  to  others.  This  must  be  called,  I  think,  a  species  of 
benevolence. 

I  might  mention  other  fables,  and  numerous  tender  or  heroic 
hiatcoieal  events  connected  with  these  feudatory  castles,  but  my 
limits  will  not  permit.    The  part  of  the  passage  richest  in  tbo* 
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historical  tstociationB  is  Mow  Cobleats»  between  that  ind  BoiAi^ 
in  Westphalia.  This  is  the  region  of  the  ''  Seven  Mountains  ;** 
they  are  seven  distinct  heights,  that  rise  on  or  near  the  right  bank 
of  Uie  river,  all  of  which  are  crowned  with  fine  ruins  towering  in 
gloomy  grandeur  over  the  vaUey  of  the  Rhine.  Some  of  these 
castles,  it  is  said,  were  built  in  the  fourth  century ;  most  of  them^ 
however,  are  w<^ks  of  from  the  ninth  to  the  twelfth  centuries. 

The  territories  on  the  Rhine  were  formerly  divided  into  four 
Electorates,  or  Circles^  called  the  Circles  of  the  Rhine ;  they  were 
Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  and  the  Palitinate.  The  electors  of 
these  four  territories  often  made  and  deposed  the  emperors,  and 
otherwise  controlled  and  directed  the  destinies  of  Germany ;  and 
they  still  show  near  the  small  lovm  of  Rhense,  a  little  above 
Coblentz,  the  site  of  the  Konigstuhly  *'  King's  StooP  or  Royal 
Seat,  where  these  electors  met  to  consult  upon  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  This  spot  was  selected  because  the  four  territMJes 
cornered  here,  or  so  near  this,  that  one  town  or  more  in  each 
territory  could  be  seen  from  this  spot.  This,  like  many  other 
royal  seats^  was  destroyed  in  the  revolution,  and  will  probably 
never  be  restored.  At  the  restoration,  after  the  dethronement  of 
Bonapart,  this  country,  from  Bingen,  a  little  below  Mayence,  to 
the  Netherlands,  was  given  to  Prussia,  embracing  about  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  square  miles,  and  containing  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  This  is  called  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Westphalia.  It 
is  thus  that  the  larger  European  powers  took  advantage  of  the 
derangement  occasioned  by  the  changes  of  Napoleon  to  help 
themselves  to  a  portion  of  the  spoils.  The  settlement,  therefore, 
was  not  exactly  a  restoration,  but,- to  some  extent,  a  partition,  so 
that  the  larger  powers  increased  their  own  territories  by  swallow* 
ing  up  a  portion  of  the  smaller.  This  was  a  crime  in  Napoleon, 
because  he  did  it  on  such  a  large  scale,  and  took  it  all  himself;  but 
in  the  allies  it  was  a  legitimate  virtue,  I  suppose,  because  they 
only  helped  themselves  and  one  another,  each  to  a  few  slices !  I 
know  not,  however,  as  it  would  have  been  any  worse  for  the 
world,  nay,  I  am  not  sure  but  it  would  have  been  better,  if  all  the 
little  states  had  in  this  way  been  swallowed  up,  except  so  far  as 
the  principle  of  doing  it  because  they  had  the  power  would  have 
been  a  dangerous  one  to  be  sanctioned  by  those  who  were  fighting 
^  for  the  liberties  of  Europe.'*    But  the  principle  was  sanctioned. 
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al  any  rate,  to  some  extent ;  and,  after  they  hail  commenced,  they 
might  as  well  have  carried  it  through ;  as  it  is,  all  the  evit  of  eanc 
tioning  a  bad  principle  stands  out  in  bold  relief  upon  the  historic 
tablet  that  records  the  transactions  of  the  allies ;  and,  at  the  saoEii 
time,  most  of  the  inconvenience  ci  these  petty  sorereigntiea  re- 
mains. 

The  allies  professed  much  and  promised  fair,  but  their  practice 
is  quite  another  thing.  This  practice  is  what  might  have  been 
expected  of  the  northern  autocrat,  and  also  of  the  Austrian  court, 
the  counsels  of  which  are  governed  by  that  sworn  enemy  to 
liberty,  and  that  notoriously  practical  enemy  to  truth  and  honesty. 
Prince  Mettemich;  but  not  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  In  many 
respects  he  certainly  appears  to  he  a  good  man ;  he  makes  a  pro- 
fession — ^which,  by-lhe*way,  is  a  rare  thing  for  kings — of  experi- 
mental piety.  The  venerable  and  learned  Thdcuk,  professor  at 
Halle,  stated,  in  a  speech  before  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
in  London,  that  his  sovereign  had  declared,  alluding  to  the 
memorable  campaign  of  1813  and  1814,  when  Napoleon  was 
overthrown,  that  the  *'  snows  of  Russia  had  kindled  up  the  fires 
of  devotion  in  his  heart  ;**  and  with  this  profession  there  are,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  many  correspondences  in  his  life.  And 
since  I  have  introduced  this  subject  here,  il  may  not  be  amiss  to 
allude  to  a  few  things  connected  with  the  character  and  policy  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  III. 

To  Frederic  William's  religion  I  have  just  alluded,  and  his  re 
gard  to  Tital  piety,  and  his  wish  to  promote  it  in  his  realm,  ap 
pear  in  his  continued  eflforts  to  put  down  Neology^  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Peifaaps,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  some  of  my  younger  readers,  I  ought  here  to  say  that  by 
Neology  is  meant  a  sort  of  philosophical  religion,  which  takes 
some  cognizance  of  the  scriptures,  and, claims  to  be  founded  on 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  but  which  so  efiectually  discards 
all  the  essential  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  so  fabulously  and 
figuratively  explains  away  all  its  miracles  and  spirituality,  that 
it  is  no  other  than  downrighf  undisguised  Deism.  I  say  undis-* 
guised,  for  it  has  no  other  disguise  than  the  name  of  Christianity, 
and  the  forms  and  ordinances  of  a  Christian  church.  Its  doctrines, 
its  philosophy,  are  plain,  palpable  Deism,  or  rather  worse  than 
some  kinds  of  Deism,  for  some  of  its  supportera  seem  to  give  to 
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die  Deity  himself  nio  other  personality  than  a  kind  of  tllpervadif^ 
mwrgy^  die  amma  mundi  of  the  ancients.  Thai  the  character  and 
extent  of  this  philosophy  nuy  be  seen,  I  take  the  liberty  to  imro* 
dace  here  some  extracta  which  my  esteemed  friend  and  Christian 
brother,  the  ReYeread  John  Bcacham,  one  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis* 
sionary  secretaries  in  London,  permitted  me  to  make  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  jast  reoetTed  iirom  PiofiMsor  Tholuck,  to  wBom 
allusion  has  been  already  made. 

'*  Quite  recently  a  book  has  been  published,  the  name  of  which 
I  Ml  sure  will  reach  Enf^and  alsoi  for  it  will  coiQiptoce  a  new 
era  in  theology  and  religion  in  our  countr]r — ^Th^^'JUfe  of  ChrisI, 
by  Straus  of  Tubingen.  This  book  intends  to  :)^Te  tteit  all  oar 
gospels  are  spurious  and  supposititious  productioiis,'  'and  all  the 
relations  about  Christ  mystical."  ''  Hundreds  of  clergymen,  pro- 
fesscMTs,  and  lajrmen  have  received  his  assertions,  and  many  be* 
lie?ers  despair  of  its  being  answered.  I  am  just  about  to  write  a 
▼olume  for  its  refutatian.**  '*A  general  separation  must  take 
place ;  a  small  flock  of  believers  will  range  on  one  side,  the  laige 
bulk  of  complete  infidels  on  the  other.  Straus  is  noLa  Deist,  but 
a  Pantheist.  He  beUeres  in  no  Ood,  but  some  eternal  impersonal 
principle  spread  and  manifested  in  the  warld.'* 

Such  is  the  character  and  prevalence  of  the  German  theology. 
Against  this  enemy,  which  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  ^^  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  lifted  up  a  standard,"  a  rerival  of  evai^^lical  re* 
ligion  has  been  experienced  to  some  extent  in  Germanyi  and  a 
few  are  struggling  against  the  tide  that  has  overspread  die  land. 
The  court  throws  its  influence  into  this  side,  and  tlie  king  does 
what  be  can  to  accomplish  a  change  in  the  creed  and  religious 
character  of  the  country.  He  does  this  by  extending  court  pair 
ronage  to  the  evangelical  clergy;  by  promoting  to  professorships, 
chaplaincies,  &c.,  as  vacancies  occur,  such  as  favour  orthodoigr ; 
and  also  by  attempting  a  kind  of  an  amalgamation  creed  and  re- 
ligious establishment,  by  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  persuade,  and» 
in  some  sense,  coerce*  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  to  coalesce. 

*  A  law  WM  {MMed  In  1S80,  comraandinf  the  use  of  the  imw  nationd  Utvff ,  hf 
which  it  ia  propoaad  to  onita  tha  Lolhena  and  refonnad  chuiehaa,    Undar  tba  opaimtioa 

of  this  ordiDince  many  nonconformiata  hara  bean  diamiiaed  from  offica  and  fintd,  and  a 
Bomber  of  ministera  impriaonad. 
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i  That  he  is  sincere  in  this  tkert  is  Uttk  dimbt,  and  thai  he  is  taking 

'  the  wrong  course  to  accomi^ish  his  object  is  not  ao  much  bis 

»  faidt  as  the  fault  of  the  times — the  fault  of  all  Europe.    But  it 

I  is,  nevertheless,  a  serious  fault.    "When  did  the  church  e?er  ez^ 

i   '  tensively  and  grossly  apostatise,  except  in  its  eonaexion  with  ihe 

1  secular  power,  and  by  reason  of  that  connexion  ?    And  when  did 

I  a  refonn  from  such  gross  apostacy  ever  take  pkce»  except  inde- 

pendently of  the  secular  power,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in  opposition 
to  it  ?    Let  the  readers  of  church  history  examine  this,  subject, 
and  find  the  tine  answer  to  theise  questions ;  for  an  answer  to  ihem 
isof  Tital  consequence  to  the  rekgious  operations  of  the  present  day. 
The  secular  power  introduced  the  apoatacy  of  Rome.    The  Ptot* 
estants  conmienced,  in  oj^sition  to  the  govermneuts,  to  reform* 
the  church ;  but  most  indiscreetly,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the 
power,  strengthened  their  own  cause,  for  the  time  being,  by  form* 
hdg  the  same  unholy  alliance.    And  what  has  been  the  conse* 
qoence?    Like  causes,  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 'world, 
produce  like  effects,  and  wiH  to  the  end  of  time.    Protestantism 
hais  become  cormpled  in  ev9ry  case  wheve  such  alliance  has  ex* 
isted.    This  is  pre-emineiitly  true,  I  apprelieftd,  in-  Germany,  and 
hence  die  greater  folly  for  the  King  of  Pinssia  to  mako  use  oi  thai 
as  an  antidote  to  cure  the  poison  of  iafideli^  ia  hie  church,  which 
is  the  very  btae  that  has  infosed  that  poiaoa  into  the  ecclesiastical 
system.    Would  these  men  tint  am  now  prdfossedly  Christian 
clergymen  in  Germany  have  been  dci;gymen,  er  even  nominal 
Christians  at  this  tiflse,  but  for  th^  kgalisMd  ealariea  of  ecclesias- 
tical benefices  and  the  honours  of  eodesiastical  piaefoiments  ?    It 
is  this  that  has  kept  up  the  fomia  of  Cluisliamty,  and  deluded  the 
people  with  the  idea  that  they  wem  ike  members  of  a  Christian 
church,  whQe  their  entire  system  wes  iMcoming  perreried.    It  is 
this  that  has  kept  out  an  infcieaee,  which,  but  for  the  strength  of 
goremment  petroiiage,  would  have  comibaled  tbsse  growing  «r* 
rors  in  iheir  early  develepment,  and  weald  have  purified  the 
church.    But,  as  it  is,  aU  has  been  lost^  and  ime  can  but  regret 
that  a  prince  who  seeass  wdl  disposed  lowarda  the  Christian 
cause,  not  merely  for  sute  psnrposes,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
should*  now  that  the  inherent  energy  of  truth  is  beginning  to  com- 
bat wish  emc,  run  into  the  same  old,  ofi>tried,  and  fallacious 
method  of  restoring  Ae  purity  of  die  gospel    The  orthodox  cause 
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may  in  this  way  be  strengthened  f<Mr  the  time ;  nominaly  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  cases,  real  converts  may  be  multiplied;  bat  the 
church  can  never  in  this  way  in  Prussia,  or  anywhere  else,  be 
essentially  and  permanently  purified  and  reformed.  ReasoR,  his- 
tory, common  sense,  and  revelation,  all  combine  to  establish  this 
proposition. 

But  much  as  Frederic  William  is  missing  die  mark  in  his  at- 
tempts to  promote  the  interests  of  religion  in  his  realm,  the  evil 
will  be  remedied,  in  part  at  least,  by  his  excellent  system  of  gen* 
eral  education ;  a  system  which,  for  its  symmetry,  energy,  practi- 
cal efficiency,  and  utility,  has  becmne  the  admiration  and  imitation 
of  both  hemispheres.  Absolute  monarch  as  he  is,  the  King  of 
Prussia  has,  in  this  respect,  Aown  himself  to  be  the  father  and 
friend  of  his  people.  I  would  do  nothing  more  than  allude  to  this 
subject  here,  were  it  not  that  this  system  of  education  is,  after  all, 
hut  partially  known  in  cor  country ;  and  I  should  rejoice  in  being 
instrumental  in  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  such  as  may  not  have 
examined  it,  by  briefly  noticing  a  very  few  of  its  leading  features. 
I  have  less  need,  however,  of  going  into  detail  on 'this  subject, 
because  Ihave  done  this  to  some  extent  with  the  French  system, 
which  corresponds,  in  many  reqpectSf  with  this  of  Prussia. 

1 .  One  of  the  features  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  in  France,  is, 
that  the  superintendencyof  the  schools  is  made  adistinct department 
of  government,  with  an  efficient  minister  at  its  head.*  He,  with  his 
council  and  subordinate-officers,  looks  after  the  whole  system.  He 
not  only  takes  care  of  the  foods  and  of  their  distribution,  but  he  sees 
that  wel^ualified  teachers  are  employed,  proper  text-books  intro* 
duced,  suitable  houses  provided,  dec  To  carry  out  the  system  effi- 
ciently, the  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  and  these  into  regency 
drclesj  and  these  again  into  smaller  circles,  and,  finally,  the  smal* 
ler  circles  into  parishes.  Each  parish  imisf  have  a  school.  This 
school  is  under  a  parochial  committee  and  inspector*  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  higher  councils,  and  of  the  minister  of  instruction. 

2.  Every  parent  is  obliged  by  law  to  send  his  child  to  school 
from  the  age  of  seven  years  to  fourteen.  He  can,  however,  by 
permission  of  the  committee,  take  out  his  child  before  the  age  <d 

*■  Why  thoiUd  not  tiiii  feature  be  introdaced  into  the  respecUT«flCttat  in  oar  eooii^ 
In  Coonecticat  there  itan  officer  to  soperiDtaodtha  school /ioidL    BotofhoirlittteMa 
Is  it  to  have  a  fiind  gad  have  it  well  taken  care  of,  unleM  it  te  alao  imparlj  eipendedf 
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foorteeny  if  the  pupil  shall  have  gone  through  the  conne  of  priaiaxy 
iostnictioii ;  and,  if  the  parent  is  not  able  to  furnish  the  child 
with  suitable  cl<Rhing,  &c.,  to  attend  school,  the  puUic  Ihmishes 

them. 

3.  Each  parish  is  obliged  by  law  to  establish  and  nuuntain  a 

primary  school. 

4.  The  schoolhouses  are  toeU  fitted  and  suitably  located.  A 
play-ground  is  generally  laid  out  in  connexion  with  the  schools 
house,  and  often  a  garden,  orchard,  &c. 

5.  In  addition  to  suitable  books  and  maps,  cheiqp  apparatus 
and  collections  in  natural  history  are  required.  * 

6.  Religion  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and,  where  there  are  differ* 
ent  religions,  a  spirit  of  acaHOdmodation  is  enjoined ;  and,  if  there 
is  more  than  one  master,  when  the  parish  is  divided  in  its  relir 
gious  Tiews,  the  head-master  is  to  be  of  the  religion  of  the  miyoi^ 
ity,  and  the  assistant  of  that  of  the  minority.* 

7.  Girls'  schools  are  required,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  to  be  sep^ 
arate  from  the  other  sex* 

8.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  primary  education 
as  given  in  our  country,  drawing,  singing,  and  the  elements  of  ge- 
ometry are  required.  Agricultural  instructions  and  gymnastic  ex* 
ercises  are  also  insisted  on. 

.  9.  But  that  which,  more  than  anything  dee,  gives  character  to 
these  schools  is  the  compelmcy  of  the  instructers.  To  secure 
this  there  are  forty-tW4>  normal  schools,  where  teachers  are  trained 
to  their  profession.  They  are  not  only  taught  what  to  teach,  but 
how  to  teach ;  and,  to  this  end,  they  are  required  to  take  a  three 
years'  course ;  at  the  end  of  which,  if  found  qualified,  they  receive 
a  certificate,  specifying  their  qualifications,  aptness  to  teach,  &c. 
As  these  teachers  are  educated  at  the  public  expense,  they  axe 
required  to  pursue  the  business  of  teaching  where  the  consistories 
appoint.  Those  who  excel  are  promoted ;  those  who  are  negligent 
are  fined,  and,  if  they  continue -unprofitable,  they  are  dismissed. 
No  one  is  allowed  to  teach  who  has  not  his  regular  diploma  or 
certificate. 
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10.  Akhoagh  there  seens  to  be  uoch  of  die  exemse  of  strong 
widiority  in  ikis  syvtem,  it  is  neirenheless  remaikaUe  that  a  gresft 
portion  of  ibe  machinery  that  enters  into  it  is  made  of  the  man- 
aging committees  and  councils  appointed  by  the  different  parishes 
mnd  circles ;  so  that  the  business  of  government,  after  all,  seems 
to  be  to  form  ihe  general  plan  and  exercise  a  general  supenrision, 
while  the  immediaie  superintendency  fdls  upon  the  people  imme- 
4}iately  concerned.  This  gives  a  general  interest  in  the  schools, 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  secured,  and  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  plan.  So  satisfied  is  the  goremment  of  the 
*  necessity  of  enlisting  the  pc^ular  feeling  in  order  to  secure  sue* 
€ess,  that,  when  the  new  provinces  on  the  Rhine^were  acquired 
by  the  arrangement  of  1816,  ihe  law  requiring  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  under  the  sanction  of  severe  penalties 
was  suspended  until,  by  gentler  means,  a  public  sentiment  could 
be  formed  in  favour  of  popular  education.  In  16S5  this  law  was 
also  put  in  force  in  these  provinces. 

It  is  supposed  that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  child  in  all  the 
Prussian  dominions  capable  in  body  and  mind  of  attending  and 
leceiving  instruction  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  who 
is  not  in  a  process  of  primaiy  or  higher  instruction.  In  1831, 
out  of  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  seven  hundred  and  twenty* 
six  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty»three,  which  was  the  re- 
]x>rted  population  of  the  entire  kingdom,  there  were  attending  the 
|>ub]ic  primary  schools  two  millioBS,  twenty-one  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-one. 

In  addition  to  her  primary  schools  and  private  seminaries, 
Prussia  has  (me  hundred  and  ten  higher  schools  called  gymnasia  ; 
and,  above  these,  she  has  six  universities;  vis.,  at  Berlin,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom ;  at  Halle  in  Saxony ;  at  Bonn  on  the 
Rhine ;  at  Breslau  in  Silesia  (this  is  principally  under  the  ccm- 
trol  of  the  Catholics) ;  at  Konigsberg  in  East  Prussia ;  and  at 
Greifswalde  in  Pomerania.  These  universities  are  generally  in  a 
very  jBourishing  condition,  and  are,  as  wpll  as  the  other  universi- 
ties of  Germany,  supplied,  for  the  most  part,  with  splendid  libraries. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  extended  and  very  agreeable  travel* 
ling  acquaintance  while  passing  down  the  Rhine,  during  our  stay 
at  Rotterdam,  and  on  our  passage  to  London,  with  Count  Falken- 
stein,  a  counsellor  of  Saxony,  and  royal  librarian  at  Dresden ; 
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from  whom  I  derir^d  much  informfttion  eoBcenitiig  the  character 
and  maaagemeQl  of  the  German  librame.  ¥he  Mlowing  facU 
respecting  the  Dresden  Uhrary  may  giro  some  general  idea  of 
the  regulations  and  extensife  adranlagea  of  the  German  libraries. 
The  number  of  Tolumes  is  three  hundred  thousand.  To  managa 
the  library  there  are  one  principal  librarian,  two  assistants*  and 
four  secretaries.  Every  man,  Ugh  or  low,  appertainmg  to  Sax* 
ony,  may,  by  giving  a  sufSicient  guaranty  that  the  books  shall  be 
returned,  take  out  three  or  four  volumes ;  snd  even  strangera 
and  foreigners  are  favoured  with  the  advantages  of  the  library* 
During  the  last  year  (1836)  there  were  two  thousand  four  hun* 
dred  and  eighty-five  readers  in  Dr^en,  and  five  hundred  and 
twenty  out  of  the  city»  making  three  thousand  and  five  dtfiimreni 
readers  for  the  year. 

The  library  at  Grottingen  has  three  hundred  thousand  volumes ; 
at  Munich  four  hundred  thousand ;  at  Berlin  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand ;  at  Vienna  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  with 
nnmerous  others.  Every  imp<Hrtant  town,  in  fiBuct»  has  its  libraij 
of  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

The  univerailies  of  Germany  are  also  well  attended.  The 
most  prominent  are  that  of  Beriin,  with  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred students,  and  that  of  Halle,  with  seven  hundred.  The  uni* 
▼ersity  of  Gottingen,  also,  in  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  has  nine 
hundred  students;  and  that  of  Leipsic  in  Saxony  eight  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  German  universities  vary  c<msiderably  at  dif^ 
ferent  times  in  the  number  of  their  students,  according  to  the 
celebrity  of  their  professors.  A  popular  lecturer,  in  any  one  de^ 
partment,  will  draw  students  from  Ute  diflforent  sovereignties  far 
and  near,  and  dius,  for  the  time,  increase  the  patronage  of  the  in* 
stitotion.  From  the  above  specimens,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
at  this  day  very  many  who  are  pursuing  a  liberal  and  a  profe^ 
sional  course  of  study  in  Germany.  Many  of  these  become, 
in  their  turn,  professors,  authors,  and  teachers  of  various  gradea* 
It  is  here,  and  here  only,  in  many  of  the  states,  that  the  lower 
classes  have  a  chance  to  rise.  In  the  repubho  of  letters  the  field 
is  open  for  competition,  and  the  rush  to  this  theatre  of  action,  and 
the  press  for  distinction,  is  surprisingly  great.  Poverty  is  re- 
sisted, obstacles  are  overcome,  and  thousands  are  stretching  on- 
ward in  their  eager  course  for  knowledge.    The  entire  public 
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feels  the  impulse,  and  absolate  royalty  itself  swells  and  fi- 
ciliutes  the  tide  of  mental  eleration  by  the  salutary  regulations 
mi  princely  munificence  of  the  throne. 

Whether  the  King  of  Prussia  perceives  that  this  will  ultimately 
subvert  the  irresponsible  exercise  of  absolute  power,  or  whether 
he  vainly  imagines  that  absolutism  and  universal  education  can 
subsist  together,  does  not  appear.  The  result  will  show,  doubt- 
less, that  a  constitutional  government  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  must 
follow  this  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  who  can  say 
that  this  is  not  the  intention  of  Frederic  William  ?  I  see  no  other 
way — after  all  that  has  been  said  of  his  religion — to  vindicate  hia 
character  as  an  honest  man.  He,  with  other  sovereigns  of  £a* 
rope,  who,  like  him,  have  hitherto  disregarded  their  solemn 
pledges,  promised  his  subjects  a  constitutional  government  if  they 
would  rally  and  unite  in  putting  dovm  Napoleon.  They  took  him 
at  his  woid.  The  farmer  left  his  plough  in  the  furrow ;  the  me- 
chanic closed  the  deor  of  his  shop ;  the  student  left  his  books, 
and  all  rushed  to  the  field  of  conflict.  This  unanimity  and  ardour 
ensured  success.  Napoleon  fell ;  and  up  to  this  hour  the  reward 
of  their  zeal  has  been  perfidy,  falsehood,  and  disappointed  hopea. 
But,  if  the  king  hesitates  to  adopt  this  form  of  government,  not 
because  he  loves  power  and  disregards  the  truth,  but  because  be 
fears  the  consequences  until  the  people  are  educated ;  and  if  he  is 
diffusing  light  over  his  subjects  that  he  may  safely  give  them  lib- 
erty,  then  is  he  worthy  to  be  reckoned  among  the  benefactors  of 
the  world  The  result  will  be  seen,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  suspi- 
cion darkens  by  this^long  delay,  and  by  certain  rigorous  measures 
of  government  against  those  who  hohl  and  teach  constitutional 
doctrines,  and  especially  by  that  cruel  intolerance  that  incarce- 
rates a  minister  of  the  gospel  because  he  conscientiously  refuses 
to  conduct  Divine  service  in  accoidance  with  a  royal  dictation  of  a 
aewfangled  liturgy.  Every  day  the  plague-spot  of  perfidy  grows 
darker  upon  the  crest  of  Uie  Prussian  monarch ;  and,  if  he  dies 
leaving  it  an  inheritance  to  his  successor,  it  willlie  infamous  to 
his  character  and  a  curse  to  his  house. 
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.    CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Bdt  it  is  time,  peibapi  the  reader  will  think,  to  return  to  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  Our  first  stopping-place  was  at  Coblentz, 
eighteen  leagues  firom  Mayence.  This  town  derires  its  name  by 
corruption,  it  is  said,  from  Conjhietu^  because  it  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine.  The  business  of 
the  city  consists  principally  in  storing  and  forwarding  the  mer» 
chandise  of  the  Moselle ;  over  this  river  is  a  bridge,  built,  it  if 
■aid,  by  Bishop  Baldwin,  with  money  collected  by  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences.  There  is  also  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  con- 
necting the  town  with  the  valley  of  Ebrenbreitstein.  These 
bridges  of  boats  are  very  common  on  this  river,  and  they  are  very 
coiivenienL  The  platform  of  the  bridge  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  a 
succession  of  boats,  which  are  moored  close  to  each  other,  being 
made  fast  to  posts  or  anchors  above  by  means  of  cables.  The 
rapidity  of  the  current  is  favourably  resisted  by  the  sharpness  of 
the  prows,  and  the  cables  permit  the  entire  mass  to  rise  and  fall 
with  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Coblents,  though  small,  ccmtaining  but  aboitf  eleven  thousand 
inhabitants,  is,  nevertheless,  in  connexion  with  the  fortresses  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  one  of  the  strongest  positions,  prob> 
ably,  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  It  appears  to  be  strongly  gar^ 
lisoned  also ;  for  the  Place  dPArmes  was  fuU  of  soldiers  the  day  we 
called,  whose  gay  uniforms,  contrasted  with  the  verdant  Linden^ 
trees  that  surround  this  public  square,  made  a  very  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  next  town  of  importance  is  Bonn,  which,  like  Coblentz,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  contains  about  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  This  town  is  principally  noted  fo(  its  uni- 
versity, which  now  occupies,  the  buildings  formerly  called  the 
castle.  The  situation  is  elevated,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  "  Seven  Mountains.^  The  old  Rheister  Saal^  or 
"Knights'  Hall,"  once  the  scene  of  feudal  conviviality  and  niirthy 
IS  now  a  place  of  intellectual  refreshment ;  it  is  the  room  for  the 
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libivy.  One  would  ihink  the  students  of  Bonn  would  be  ini 
with  romance  and  poetry.  Their  academic  halls,  and  the  entire 
circle  of  their  sensible  horizon,  are  all  rife  with  the  associations 
ofjromance  and  chivalry ;  and  the  scenery  itself  is  most  poetically 
picturesque. 

We  arrived  at  Cologne,  and  debarked  for  the  night,  for  these 
Rhenish  boats  afford  us  no  berths  for  sleeping.  Here  all  the 
interest  of  the  Rhine  ceases ;  below  this  the  banks  are  flat  and 
low,  and  the  entire  scene  is  as  monotonous  and  dull  as  it  is  pic- 
turesque and  animating  above.  Hence  many  travellers  leave  the 
river  here  and  strike  across  Belgium,  and  taking  Brussels,  and 
Ghent,  and  the  Field  of  Waterloo  in  their  route,  they  embark  for 
London  or  Dover  at  Ostend.  We  were  somewhat  in  doubt  which 
route  would  afford  us  the  most  interest;  but  having,  from  my  earliest 
recollections,  associated  sometbtng  peculiar  with  my  idea  of  that 
land  which  has  been  vnested  from  the  domains  of  Neptune,  and 
presuming  that  this  would  be  my  only  opportunity  of  gratifying 
curiosity  in  reference  to  it,  I  determined  to  retain  my  berth  and 
visit  Holland. 

We  had  a  little  time  in  the  evening  and  morning  for  examining 
this  ancient  city,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
who  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  city  by  making  this  site  a  place 
of  encampment  for  the  Roman  army.*  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  and  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  extending  on  the 
river  about  one  league.  It  contains  about  sixty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Formerly  it  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  Romanism 
and  superstition,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  its  government  was  ty- 
rannical and  oppressive.  At  one  time,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  among  the  weavers,  seventeen  hundred 
looms  were  burnt  by  order  of  government,  which  impolitic  act 
drove  the  cloth  manufacturers  from  the  city.  In  1618  all  the 
Protestants  were  expelled  the  city;  in  1425  all  the  Jews  were 
banished.  No  wonder,  after  such  a  course  of  bad  policy,  the 
French^  when  they  took  the  city  in  1794,  should  find  in  it  twelve 
thousand  mendicants,  whose  particular  stations,  in  many  instances, 
had  become  a  sort  of  property,  and  descended  to  their  children 
as  an  inheritance.  These,  vrith  twenty-five  thousand  ecclesiastics, 
were  enough,  one  would  think,  to  drink  up  all  the  lifeblood  of  the 

*  Bj  MaM  it  ifl  tapposad  that  Uiii  wu  thip  lite  of  the  capital  of  Uie  ancimt  Ubiaaik 
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city.    The  French,  howeTer,  broke  in  upon  this  system  of  OMO- 
dicity  and  superstition,  and  the  city  is  improving. 

Cologne  contains  a  fine  specimen  of  German  architecture  in 
its  unfinished  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  in  the  thirleeath 
century.  Among  other  tombs  and  monuments,  this  cathedral,  it 
is  said,  contains  the  relics  of  the  nuzgi^  or  '*  three  kings^"  who 
came  from  the  east  to  worship  the  babe  Jesus  in  the  stable. 
The  sarcophagus  was  superbly  (»iiamented  with  gold,  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  but  it  suffered  much  by  removing  it  when 
the  chapter  fled  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1794.  It 
was  retunied  in  1804,  much  mutilated,  but  has  since  been  par- 
tially restored.  Here,  too,  is  the  tomb  of  Queen  Mary  de  MedicU^ 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  sainted  Empress  Helena  built  a 
church  here,  as  well  as  at  Bonp,  thus  showing  that  the  enter- 
prising  spirit  of  this  Christian  heroine  led  her  to  the  West  as  well 
as  to  the  East;  a  missionary  of  unremitting  zeal  in  Palestine,  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  barbarous  regions  of  Transalpine 
Gaul.  Bating  hc^r  superstition,  which  was  rather  the  fault  of  the 
age  than  of  any  one  individual,  what  a  worthy  example  of  Christian 
enterprise  was  exhibited  in  this  extraordinary  woman  ?  Who  of 
modem  days  can  compare  with  her  ?  On  the  site  of  the  church 
which  she  built  in  Cologne  stands  now  the  church  of  St.  Gerean^ 
which  is  a  fine  structure,  built  in  the  eleventh  century. 

P.  P.  Rubens,  who  was  bom  in  a  house  in  this  city,  still  shown 
to  the  stranger,  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  The 
fount  in  which  he  was  baptized,  and  the  tombstone  of  his  father, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  diurch,  as  also  a  beautiful  picture  of  his, 
representing  the  crucifixion  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Cologne  is  almost  wholly  Catholic,  there  being  less,  probably, 
than  two  thousand  of  Jews  and  Protestants  within  its  walls. 

Among  various  other  nuinufactories,  the  famous  eau  de  Cologne 
or  Cologne  water,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  city,  where  it 
was  first  invented,  is  still  very  extensively  manufactured  here.  We 
were  told  there  were  fifteen  manufactories  of  this  article,  which 
furnish  for  exportation  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  annually.  We  went  to  the  old  shop  of  Af .  Jean  Marie  Fa* 
rina,  and  bought*  several  bottles,  so  that  we  might  be  sure,  for 
once  in  our  lives,  that  we  had  obtained  the  **  genuine  article.** 

Our  next  day's  sail  was  to  Nimeguen,  the  capital  of  the  pror* 
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ince  of  Guelderland,  one  hundred  and  twenty-fire  miles  from  Co- 
logne. Qn  going  on  board  in  the  morning  we  found  our  compa* 
ny  had  very  much  changed,  and  had  become  considerably  dimin- 
ished. One  party,  howerer,  in  which  we  had  become  very  much 
interested,  was  with  us  still.  It  was  that  of  a  German  princess 
and  her  suite,  consisting  of  a  young  lady.  Count  Falkenstein,  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  colonel  of  the  Austrian  serrice,  &c  They 
were  all  fine  companions,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  rest  of  our  voyage,  not  only  to  HoU&nd,  but  thence  to 
England.  They  were  intelligent,  social,  and  courteous,  and  uni- 
ted, to  a  great  degree,  simplicity  of  manners  with  dignity  of  char- 
acter. By  some  means  we  became  acquainted  with  each  other, 
and  consorted  together  with  a  freedom  and  an  attaphment  not  com* 
mon  with  strangers,  especially  ^th  strangers  so  unequal  in  rank 
as  that  of  plain  republicans  on  the  one  side  and  princes  on  the 
other.  All  etiquette  in  the  matter  was  waived,  and  we  became, 
for  the  rest  of  the  way,  in  a  manner,  of  one  party.  The  intimacy 
commenced,  I  beliere,  in  the  first  place,  between  the  ladies,  who, 
although  generally  more  wary  and  tenacious  of  etiquette  than  the 
opposite  sex,  have  also  stronger  sympathies,  which,  under  some 
circumstances,  will  strangely  dra)pr  together  and  cement  in  one 
distant  and  una£5iiated  minds.  And  when  this  union  is  once  ef- 
fected between  tAem,  we  of  the  other  sex,  whose  affinities  are  not 
ho  strong,  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  readily  drawn  into  the  same 
association.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  many  others,  I  should 
advise  travellers  to  take  their  ladies  with  them.  True,  they  will, ' 
by  this  means,  be  retarded  somewhat  in  their  speed ;  will  be  en- 
cumbered with  more  baggage,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one,  and  will 
have  more  solicitude  and  responsibility ;  but  not  more  than  they 
ought  to  have,  to  form  a  proper  ballast  to  the  mind.  And  then 
how  does  such  company  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  traveller ! 
how  does  the  female  influence  open  the  way  for  the  stranger, 
where  otherwise  he  could  not  go !  How  does  it  attract  to  him 
sympathies  and  courtesies  in  a  foreign  land  which  otherwise  he 
could  not  secure;  and,  in  addition  to -all,  and  I  speak  feelingly 
here,  if  sickness  come  upon  him  in  that  far-o£f  land,  how  cheering 
to  his  heart  to  enjoy  her  soothing  and  assiduous  attentions,  when 
otherwise  he  must  be  abandoned  to  the  mercenary  sympathies  of 
a  hireling  stranger ! 
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Our  passage  to  Nimeguen  was  mostly  de? oid  of  interest  from 
without.  We  passed  a  number  of  small  towns  on  the  low  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  which  afforded  a  little  variety  to  the  flat,  tame  scenes 
that,  in  every  direction,  and  hour  after  hour,  met  our  sight. 

In  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  of  Nimeguen  we  came  to  the  point 
of  the  division  of  the  waters,  the  old  Rhine,  as  it  is  calRd,  pass- 
ing off  to  the  right,  whije  the  branch  called  Waal  keeps  to  the  left 
to  Nimeguen,  and  thence  to  the  sea ;  not,  however,  in  one  channel, 
for  the  arms  are  multiplied  as  you  approach  the  sea,  and  run  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  and  are  subdivided  into  various  subordinate  chan- 
nels, natural  and  artificial.  The  Rhine,  in  fact,  is  like  a  mighty 
tree,  with  various  and  extended  roots  and  multitudinous  branches. 
By  its  roots  it  connects  with  the  sea,  and  with  its  branches  it  pen- 
etrates the  Continent,  and  spreads  out  over  the  Alpine  mountainc 
I  said  by  its  roots  it  connects  with  the  sea.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  of  all  iu  roots.  The  right  branch,  or  the  old  Rhine, 
passes  down  to  Utrecht,  wherd  a  small  arm  shoots  off  to  the  north 
into  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  the  principal  branch,  passing  down  by 
Leyden,  seems  to  labour  much  to  bear  its  accumulated  treasures 
to  the  ocean ;  but  is  overpowered  by  the  opposing  sands,  whtch, 
like  a  mighty  leviathan,  **  dnnk  up  the  river,"  and  are  thirsty  still. 

At  the  point  of  division  first  mentioned^  hydraulic  works  are 
erected  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  waters,  on  which  depends,  it 
is  said,  the  very  existence  of  Holland.  But  for  these  works,  in 
the  great  flood  of  1784  that  province  would  have  been  deluged 
and  destroyed. 

Nimeguen  is  an  interesting  town,  and  the  more  so  as  contrasted 
vrith  the  flatness  of  the  surrounding  region,  being  itself  so  eleva- 
ted and  precipitous  as  to  enable  one  to  overlook  the  tops  of  one 
range  of  houses  from  the  windows  of  the  other ;  and  from  the  high* 
est  part  is  a  fine  and  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  around,  and 
of  the  four  rivers,  Meuse,  Waal,  Rhine,  and  Issel.  Here  Julius 
Caesar  built  a  castle,  which  was  afterward  inhabited  by  Charle* 
magne.  At  this  place  we  lost  more  of  our  company,  who  took  a 
route  to  Utrecht,  and  thenc;e  to  Amsterdam ;  but  we  preferred  lo 
keep  on  our  course  to  Rotterdam,  especially  as  it  was  now  the 
last  day  of  the  week. 

In  the  remainder*  of  our  voyage  we  had  very  little  to  interest 
us,  except  the  dikes  by  which  iJbis  stolen  world  is  kept  from  ro« 
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turning  to  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  here  and  there  a  Tillage, 
which,  if  it  had  no  other  attraction,  waa  sore  to  be  connected  with 
tome  hiatoric  OTent  that  made  it  a  spot  of  associated  interest. 
Among  these  was  Loevestein,  where  that  great  and  good  man, 
Grotius,  was  imipTisoned  three  years  for  daring  to  be  a  friend  of 
liberty,  and  afterward  made  his  eaci^)e  by  the  stratagem  of  his 
wife  (what  will  not  conjugal  affection  in  a  woman's  breast  accom- 
plish ?)  who  caused'  him  to  be  conveyed  away  in  a  box  used  for 
oarrying  books.  A  Tery  eatpressive  transaction  this ;  for  any  box 
containing  the  li?ing  head  of  Grotius  might  well  be  represented 
as  full  of  books ;  for  Grotius's  head  contuned  all  the  boc^s  of  the 
age. 

We  also  passed  the  town  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht.  This  place  is 
celebrated  on  various  accounts.  The  land  on  which  it  is  situated 
was  constituted  an  island  by  being  torn  from  the  shore  in  a  ter- 
rible inundation  which  occurred  in  1421,  and  which  destroyed 
seventy-two  villages  and  one  hundred  thousand  persons.  Here 
also  was  b<mi  the  celebrated  Dewitt.  Dort  is  famous,  moreover, 
for  enduring  a  number  of  sieges  without  ever  being  taken,;  so 
strong  is  its  natural  situation.  But  not  floods,  nor  wars,  nor  great 
men  have  done  half  as  much  to  give  lliis  city  celebrity  as  the  fa- 
mous (I  might  justly  say  infamous)  synod  vidiicb,  in  1618  and  M9, 
was  convened  here  to  cohdbmk,  what  had  already  been  prefudged^ 
the  tenets  of  James  Arminius.  I  believe  the  great  body  of  the 
Cl^stian  world  now,  both  Calvinistic  and  Arminian,  unite  in  ccm- 
demning  the  course  of  this  council,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  many  ol  their  decisions.  That  a  Protestant 
council  should  proceed  with  such  partiality,  bigotry,  and  violence 
against  men  of  eminent  learning,  and  amiable  manners,  and  unim- 
peachable lives,  hig^  in  office,  and  sustained  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  followers,  merely  because  they  differed  from  their 
brethren  on  the  vexed  abstrusities  growing  out  of  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant  name.  As  one  sails 
by  this  noted  city,  he  wmj  almost  fancy  he  hears  the  rough  and 
angry  voice  of  the  president,  Bogerman,  driving  the  defenceless 
remonstrants  from  the  council  with  their  cause  unplead ;  and  fan- 
cy pursues  them  still  as  they  walk  back  to  their  lodgings  with 
their  dignified  spirits  unbroken ;  the  hisses  and  BC0R9  of  the  cit- 
isens,  and  of  the  very  rabble  of  the  itreet*,  assail  them  as  they 
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Some  features  of  this  town  axe  like  those  of  Venioe*  It  is  pen- 
pirated  by  numerous  canals  of  different  sizes,  and  vessels  go  into 
the  very  interior  of  the  city  in  varies  directions.  These  canals 
and  water-channels,  however,  are  lined  with  trees,  which  grow  in 
abundance  in  the  city,  and  the  streets  are  Wide  and  commodious 
for  carriages  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  and  there  are  also  beauti- 
ful quays,  the  most  magnificent  of  which  is  called  the  Aiom«Tee4, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  double  rows  of  trees.  A  street  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  city  called  High-street,  which  is  on  the 
top  of  a  dike  erected  to  protect  Holland  from  inundations.  How 
necessary  this  may  be,  Uie  reader  will  judge  when  he  is  informed 
that  so  late  as  1825  the  water  rose  to  the  height  of  twenty-four 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  province  of  Holland  $  and  but  for  this 
dike  the  whole  must  have  been  submerged  to  Uiat  depth  under 
.  the  water.  Truly,  these  inhabitants,  with  such  esqposures  contin- 
ually menacing  them,  ought  to  be  aquatics,  or,  at  least,  amphibious. 
As  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  is  continually  threatened  with  a 
deluge  of  fire,  so  this  is  constantly  ezpased  to  a  deluge  of  water. 
The  inhabitants  of  both,  however,  seem  to  have  become  tised  to  ii^ 
and  live  without  fear.  What  a  paradox  is  man !  There  are  also 
other  dikes,  and  all  of  them  are  planted  with  double  rows  of  trees, 
with  an  intervening  pavement  Under  the  dikes  there  are  sluices 
and  tide-gates,  by  which,  at  low  tide,  the  interior  countiy  is  drained 
of  its  surplus  water,  the  pressure  of  which  opens  the  gates  for  the 
purpose ;  but  when  the  tide  rushes  in  it  shuts  these  gates,  and 
prevents  the  interior  country  firom  being  flooded.  WindmiUs  are 
also  used  for  the  purposes  of  draining  off  the  surplus  vrater. 

Many  of  the  edifices  of  Rotterdam,  both  public  and  private,  are 
elegant.  The  great  church  or  cathedral  is  one  of  the  four  princi- 
pal churches  that  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed.  This  has  a 
tower  two  hundred  feet  high,  which  gives  a  most  extended  view 
to  the  spectator  over  this  flat  countiy,  embracing  arms  of  rivers, 
and  canals  almost  innumerable,  and  a  great  number  of  towns  and 
villages.  The  organ  is  thought  to  be  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
kingdom.  It  was  thirty-five  years  in  being  built,  and  cost  three 
hundred  thousand  florins.* 

There  is  an  English,  and  also  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  church, 
an  English  Episcopal  church,  a  French  Reformed  churdi,  an 

•  A  florin  If  aboat  figrtjr-two  etati. 
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ETangelical  LuUieran>  two  churches  for  the  RemonstruitSy  one 
for  the  AnabaptisU,  and  six  for  the  Roman  Catholics  (two  of  these 
last  are  for  the  JansenistsX  and  a  synagogue  of  the  Jews.  I 
mention  these  to  show  how  yain  was  the  mighty  effort  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort  to  introduce  uniformity^  and  stop  the  spread  of 
what  they  called  heresy,  by  the  strong  arm  of  authority.  One  thing 
they  have  accomplished,  I  believe ;  and  that  is,  they  have  banished 
the  power  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  from  among  them  almost  en- 
tirely. While  contending  violently  for  the  peculiarities  of  doctrine, 
and  persecuting  others,  the  holy  fires  upon  the  sacred  altars  ap- 
pear to  have  become  almost  extinct.  Of  a  great  part  of  the 
churches  of  the  Netherlands  it  might,  perhaps,  be  said  in  truth— 
*'  Having  the  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  power  thereof.*^ 
.  In  the  public  square  of  the  great  market  is  a  beautiful  brass 
statue  of  Erasmus,  having  on  his  doctor's  hat  and  toga,  and  hold- 
ing a  book  in  one  hand,  while  the  other  is  employed  in  turning 
over  the  leaves.  Among  other  inscriptions  is  .one  in  Dutch, 
which  has  been  translaied  as  follows : 

**  Here  rose  the  great  sun  that  set  at  B&le.  May  the  impend 
town  honour  and  celebrate  the  saint  in  his  tomb ;  the  city  that 
gave  him  birth  gives  him  this  secoikl  life.  But  the  luminary  of 
the  languages,  the  spirit  of  morality,  the  glorious  wonder  that 
shone  in  charity,  peace,  and  divinity,  is  not  to  be  honoured  by  a 
mausoleum  nor  to  be  rewarded  by  a  statue.  Hence  must  the 
heavenly  vault  alone  cover  Erasmus,  whose  temple  scoms  a  moie 
limited  space.'' 

The  house  where  he  was  born,  in  1467,  stands  near  this  public 
square.  It  is  said,  when  the  statue  was  first  erected,  it  was  annu- 
ally scoured  so>right  that  it  shone  in  the  sun  like  gold ;  but  as 
this  would  in  time  mar  the  likeness,  by  wearing  out  the  more  del- 
icate lineaments,  it  was  discontinued. 

Rotterdam  has  little  an  it  of  interest  to  the  stranger,  except  the 
general  features  of  the  town,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  al- 
ready alluded  *to.  '  In  its  population  and  trade  it  is  only  second  to 
Amsterdam  among  the  cities  of  Holland ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  in 
time,  rival  Amsterdam  itself.  Its  ship  chaimel  is  about  to  be  im- 
proved by  a  new  passage,  which,  it  is  said,  vrill  give  a  depth  of 

*  TIm  Stblwth  is  modi  aboied.   The  tat-^ideiit  aroond  RoUerdaoi  tn  ciowd«d  ia 
of  tilt  Sabbrtk  with  pUMMi-tAfafBwMladeii 
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dmty  feet  instead  of  twenty,  which  is  Uie  depth  of  the  present 
dtannel.  The  ice  leaves  the  port  sooner  than  at  Amsterdam,  and 
the  tide  alone  will  float  a  ship  to  sea  in  three  hours.  The  site 
is  at  the  point  where  the  riTer  Rotte  connects  with  the  Merwe ; 
dus  latter  is  the  most  northern  branch  of  the  Mouse.  When, 
faowoTer,  we  speak  of  rirers  in  Holland,  the  reader  nrast  nnder^ 
stand  only  one  of  those  watery  arteries  that  run  across  this  conn- 
try  in  almost  every  direction,  which  are  not  supplied  by  fountains 
0f  their  own  from  the  intericMr,  but  are  arms  of  the  Rhine,  of  the 
•ea,  dec.    The  population  of  the  city  is  about  sixty  thousand. 

The  commerce  of  Holland  is  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  ex- 
eessiTO  taxation  imposed  by  the  goremment.  The  necessity  for 
this  has  been  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by  the  late  diffi- 
culties with  Belgium.  It  is  not  supposed,  however,  by  the  intel* 
ligent  citizens  with  whom  I  conversed,  that  the  loss  of  that  country 
will  be  any  disadvantage  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  advantage.  The  king,  however,  thmks  otherwise, 
and  he  contends  for  the  integrity  of  his  realm  with  great  pertinacity 
and  obstinacy.  He  not  only  refuses  to  recognise  the  separation, 
but  he  will  not  acknowledge  any  of  the  public  functionaries  of 
Belgium,  nor  any  of  their  official  acts.  A  passport  even,  which  is 
only  stamped  and  signed  by  a  Belgic  officer,  is  rejected,  and  the 
traveller  holding  it  is  ntft  allowed  to  pass.  An  instance  occurred 
when  we  were  coming  down  the  Rhine  of  two  English  gentle- 
men, who,  because  they  came  through  Belgium,  were  revised  a 
passage  through  the  country,  and  were  obliged  to  turn  back. 

The  entire  population  of  his  Dutch  majesty's  present  domin* 
ions  is  three  millions.  Of  these,  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  forty  thousand  are  Jews ;  the 
remainder  are  Protestants. 

In  an  excursion  to  the  Hague,  a  distance  of  about  fourteen 
mileSi  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
stiff;  yet  peculiar  and  interesting  scenery  of  Holland.  We  trav* 
elled  by  coach,  although  the  more  common  way  is  by  canal ;  for 
the  canals  here  are  more  numerous  than  the  highways  of  moet 
CMNintries.  The  country  is  everywhere  perfectly  flat ;  the  canals 
are  generally  planted  with  trees ;  and  these,  with  the  numerovie 
small  canals^  and  ditches  shooting  out  in  every  direction,  consti- 
tute the  general  features  of  the  landscapOi  with  the  addition  of  the 
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whkh  aie  more  prominent  and  megBificMit  then  any« 
thing  else  in  the  coontiy.  These  windmiUs  hate  hi^  towen» 
Diany  of  them  neatly  finished,  and  the  lower  stories  not  un&e* 
queotly  constituting  conTenient  tenements.  You  see  them  in 
every  direction,  sometimes  ranged  along  in  extended  rows,  and 
slutting  the  horison  as  far  as  such  an  object  can  be  risible  ta  the 
naked  eye.    - 

The  booses  and  conntiy  seats  by  the  side  of  the  canals  wen 
pleasant :  their  gardens  extended  to  the  bank  of  the  cwuds,  and 
frequently,  in  addition  to  other  appendages,  had  a  summer-house 
in  one  comer,  finished  in  a  beautiful  airy  style,  with  a  coDTenient 
room,  or  parlour,  in  wfaicfa,  as  we  passed  at  the  hour  of  tea,  the 
families  were  generally  assembled  to  drink  their  fayonrite  ber* 
erage*  Tea-drinking  is  ouTersal  in  Holland,  more  so  than  smo* 
king,  lor  both  sexes  drink  tea;  and  they  contriTC  to  hare  both 
going  on  together.  I  noticed  in  their  tea-gardens,  when  a  paity 
of  genllemen  and  ladies  were  sitting  round  the  table,  whiie  the 
latler  were  sippbg  their  tea,  the  former  would  hare  their  long 
pipes  lighted,  the  bowls  of  which  reached  the  centre  of  the  table^ 
and  thus  they  regaled  the  olfactories  of  the  ladies  with  the  fnmes 
of  the  West  India  weed,  while  they  were  refreshing  another  sense 
with  a  decoction  of  the  East  Indian  plant.  The  drinking' <rf  in-* 
loadcating  liquors  seemed  also  very  common  in  Holland;  intern* 
perance,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  taken  deep  root  in  society. 

We  found  a  delightfiil  hotel  at  the  Hague,  called  the  Old 
D&elan ;  it  had  commodious  apartments  and  a  most  splendid 
drawing-room.  Indeed,  the  town  itself,  though  not  Yery  huge, 
containiag  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  is  most  magnificent: 
it  seems  to  be  filled  mth  palaces.  The  streets  are  bread  and 
clean ;  the  squares  are  elegantly  built,  and  beautifiiUy  oinamenW 
ed  with  trees  and  walks.  The  Vytmherg  especially,  which  is  a 
large  oblong  square,  is  yery  fine ;  it  has  an  arenue  of  trees  on  the 
one  side,  and  Uie  royal  pdace  and  an  artificial  lake  on  the  othest. 
The  principal  street  is  called  Vocrhaut,  and  seeass  to  be  built  vof 
with  a  succession  of  palacea. 

The  Royal  Museum  has  a  splendid  Chinese  cabinet,  which 
comprises  the  most  extensiye  collection  of  Eastern  curiosities  I 
hsTe  ever  seen.  Here,  also,  is  a  beautiful  model  of  a  Dutch 
town;  and  the  model  of  the  interior  <rf  a  house,  made  by  order  of 
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Peler  Ae  Great,  at  an  expease  of  thirty  thouaaad  francs.  In 
mufleum  there  is  also  a  fine  collection  of  pictoreBi  mostly  ct  the 
Flemish  school.  The  royal  library  ccxitains,  we  were  told,  one 
hubdred  and  twenty  thousand  volumes,  although  some  of  the 
guide-bodis  say  seventy  thousand  Yolumes;  and  in  the  same 
building  with  the  library  is  a  collection  of  medals  amounting  lo 
thirty^fdur  thousand  pieces.  There  is  in  this  city,  also,  a  muse- 
um of  natural  history,  which  was  carried  away  by  the  French, 
but  restored  again  at  the  peace  of  1814. 

Near  the  Hague  is  a  wood  two  miles  Icxig  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad,  consisting  of  very  large  and  noble  forest-trees^ 
that  reminded  me  of  the  trees  of  our  own  native  fnests.  The 
proximity  of  this  grove  to  this  splendid  city,  and  the  deep,  dark, 
venerable  aspect  of  the  grove  itself,  give  it  a  character  of  beauty 
and  sublimity  seldom  met  with.  In  this  wood  is  a  palace  called 
the  f*  palace  in  the  tooody 

Leaving  Mrs.  F.  somewhat  indisposed  at  the  Hague,  I  jumped 
into  a  coach  and  paid  a  short  visit  to  Leyden,  a  distance  of  twelve 
and  a  half  miles.  Part  of  our  route  was  very  pleasant,  but  the 
greater  part  was  over  a  sandy  country,  comparatively  banen. 
The  sea  was  about  two  miles  distant  from  us  at  the  left,  between 
which  and  us  were  piled,  in  barren  confusion,  the  sand-banks 
which  were  thrown  up  in  a  terrible  storm  in  the  year  860,  by 
which  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Rhine  was  buried,  and  the  waters 
have  ever  since  been  lost  in  the  sand.  My  time  at  Leyden  was 
short,  and  unfortunate  in  respect  to  the  principal  object  of  my 
visit,  which  was  to  see  the  far-famed  university,  as  the  profes- 
sors were  mostly  absent.  I  found  one  of  the  professors  at  homOy 
however,  who  treated  me  with  great  courtesy.  This  celebrated 
seat  of  learning  has  at  present  about  three  hundred  students,  and 
an  extensive  board  of  professors.  The  old  system  of  giving  the 
instruction  in  Latin  is  still  kept  up  in  most  of  the  departments ; 
the  lectures,  however,  in  the  natural  sciences,  and,  I  think,  in  the 
department  of  medicine,  are  given  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The 
university  is  well  provided  with  a  museum  of  natural  history  and 
comparative  anatomy,  in  which  is  a  splendid  cdlection  of  Eastern 
birds,  fonnerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Zemmink  of  Amsterdam.  They 
have  also  a  fine  botanical  garden,  and  a  library  of  about  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes.    These  Dutch  towns  are  very  fine ;  there  is  a  sort 
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of  general  elegance  aboQt  them  that  renders  them  the  Tety  ib* 
Terse  of  the  Italian  towne.  The  iatter  have  their  pointa  and 
epots  of  interest,  while  the  great  whole  is  filthy,  or,  at  best,  poT- 
erty-smittea  and  dulL  But  the  Dutch  towns  hare  a  general  ele« 
gance;  cleanliness  is  everywhere  apparent;  the  houses  are  well 
built,  the  streets  are  commodious,  trees  abundant  and  flourishing^ 
and  the  gardens  verdant  and  beautiful.  All  this  is  especially  true 
of  Leyden.  The  environs  of  Leyden  are  also  beautiful,  abound* 
ing  with  country  seats,  gardens,  and  fruitful  fields.  The  vratera 
of  the  canals  sometimes  spread  out  into  pools,  and  artificial  lakes 
add  also  to  the  interest  df  the  scenery.  I  cannot  say,  however^ 
what  effect  the  heat  of  a  long  summer  may  have  upon  these  low 
grounds,  covered  vrith  a  luxuiiant  vegetation,  and  abnndani  in 
bodies  of  water  aliaost  stagnant.  Akeady,  though  but  the  month 
of  June,  the  surface  of  the  water  in  some  of  the  canals  and  pools 
is  almost  as  gyeen  as  the  banks  themselves,  and  the  natural  infer* 
enoe  wouU  be,  that  they  would  soon  become  extremely  oflhnsive 
and  deleterious  to  health.  Kiperience  proves,  however,  Aat 
Holland  is  noC  unhealtky.  Their  noithem  latitude  (fif^-two  do* 
grees)  and  their  cleanliness  ate  probably  the  causes  why  the 
summer  exhalations  do  not  breed  contagion.  I  had  a  great  deshne 
10  linger  longer  around  these  fsfrlisnttng  scenes  at  Leyden,  whose 
natural  and  artificial  beauties  were  heightened  and  haUowed  by 
the  memories  of  such  worthies  as  Arminius,.  and  Episcopius,  and 
Vossius,  and  a  host  of  odiers  whose  names  are  imm<nrtal.  What 
land  had  done  more  for  learning,  and,  I  might  add,  for  religion, 
and  lor  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  than  Holland!  The  spirit  and  |«incipln  that  then  tri^ 
impbed  finally  vrithered,  as  they  must  always  vrither»  the  intet 
lect  and  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Weretumed  to  Rotteidam  in  time  to  join  our  old  finenda  of  die 
Rhine  in  taking  the  steamer  the  next  morning  for  London.  The 
distance  ie  two  huadred  and  twenty  miles,  and  the  passage,  wfaidi 
we  had  long  dreaded  on  account  et  our  strong  propensity  to  sesr 
aiduiess,  proved  one  of  the  most  delightful,  I  venture  to  say,  that 
was  ever  experienced  in  the  British  seas.  The  weather  was  fine, 
and  the  bosom  of  the  deep  was  scarcely  disturbed  by  a  swell  or  a 
rif^e  during  the  whole  voyage.  On  the  morning  of  the  98tii 
June»  1887,  we  entered  the  month  of  the  Thames  with  Iselings 
41 
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of  joy  and  gratitude,  second  only  to  those  we  expect  to  ezperienoe 
if  Providence  permit  us  again  to  reach  our  own  native  land. 

In  woriung  our  way  up  the  Thames  on  the  beautiful  morning 
of  our  entering  that  extraordinary  river,  we  were  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  business  upon  this  outlet  of  the 
British  metropolis.  It  was  covered  with  steamboats,  ships  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  water-craft  of  all  descriptions.  Of  the  bustle  and 
crowd  upon  this  river  no  one  can  have  any  conception  who  has 
not  seen  it.  Some  httle  idea  can  be  formed  by  noticing  in  detail 
some  of  the  agencies  and  items  of  business  transacted  on  this 
river.  From  the  mouth  to  the  metropolis,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  the  distance  is  sixty  miles.  In  this  distance  twelve 
hundied  revenue  o£5cers  are  on  duty  ccmtinually ;  four  thousuid 
men  are  employed  in  shipping  and  unshipping  goods;  eight  thou* 
sand  watennen  navigate  the  small  craft  and  wherries.  The  nun- 
ber  of  vessels  of  various  kinds  engaged  in  the  river  is  estimated 
at  thurteea  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four,  embracing  a  ton- 
nage of  between  two  and  three  millions.  The  number  of  pack- 
ages annually  received  and  discharged  at  the  port  is  calculated  at 
three  mtlliona,  at  an  estknaled  aggregate  value  of  seventy  miUioii 
pounds  sterling. 

From  the  extended  and  contiguous  villages  on  either  side,  there 
seems  almost  a  continuous  city  from  the. port  to  some  twenty 
miles  down  the  river.  As  the  channel  is  not  vride,  the  reader  can 
judge  something  of  the  crowded  and  bustling  character  of  the 
scene,  especially  at  those  hours  of  the  tide  most  &vourable  to  the 
entry  and  departure  of  the  laiger  sised  vessels  ;  for  as  the  tide 
rises  and  bJin  many  feet,  and  with  a  strong  current,  the  motioB 
of  the  larger  vessels  is  regulated  very  mudi  by  the  ebbs  and  floods 
of  the  tide.  At  full  tide  the  largest  siaed  vessels  can  float  up  to 
the  port,  and  they  generally  wait  the  favourable  turn  of  the  tide 
for  entering  or  departing.  Hiis,  mdeed,  to  some  extent,  regulates 
the  esnval  and  departure  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  steamboats 
that  float  upon  this  river.  On  this  occasion  our  own  boat  couM 
not  get  up  to  its  proper  landing-place  on  account  of  the  lowness 
of  the  tide,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  passage  in  one  of  the 
wherries  which  are  always  in  attendance  for  this  purpose.  Thie 
was  very  annoying  to  the  princess,  for  the  custom-ofllcers  who 
came  aboard  would  not  suffer  the  baggage  to  be  moved,  and  the 
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princess  would  not  move  until  she  could  take  her  baggage  with 
her.  It  was  in  Tain  we  all  told  her  it  would  be  safe ;  in  vain  we 
offered  to  watch  it  and  see  it  up;  her  decided  answer  was,/' J  j^o 
not  till  my  baggage  goes."  At  length  we  got  our  baggage  started 
and  ourselves  on  shore.  Here  again,  and  for  the  last  time  in  a 
foreign  land,  we  had  to  wait  the  movements  aad  snbmit  to  the 
searching  operations  of  the  custom-house.  In  this,  however,  in 
consequence  of  our  intimacy  with  the  princess  and  her  suite,  we 
were  highly  favoured.  Our  trunks  were  scarcely  opened,  and  all 
were  passed  immediately,  and  we  were  permitted,  after  this  nom- 
inal  ceremony,  to  take  our  luggage  and  depart ;  whereas  we  might 
otherwise  have  been  detained  until  nearly  nig^t,  and  have  been 
obliged  to  have  our  clothing  and  effects  all  unpacked  and  deranged. 
Here  we  parted  with  the  amiable  princess  and  her  intelligent 
and  interesting  companions ;  long  shall  we  remember  them ;  they 
are  among  the  worthies  of  the  earth ;  fio6/e,  yet  humble,  wdl 
calculated  among  kindred  minds  to  give  and  receive  pleasure; 
they  travel  to  their  own  profit,  and  take  pleasure  in  communicai- 
ting  profit  to  others.  If  all  travellers  possessed  this  spirit,  how 
much  would  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  travelling  be  enhanced  I 
But  too  many,  and  this  is  emphatically  true  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  English,  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  dignity,  and  appear 
to  lose  a  great  portion  of  the  social  enjoyments  of  life  through  a 
fear  that  their  caste  will  be  desecrated  by  any  chance  familiarity 
with  persons  of  a  lower  or  a  plebeian  rank.  When  the  Englidi 
gentleman  or  lady  meets  you  abroad,  they  look  at  you  with  a  sort 
of  inquisitorial  scrutiny,  that  asks,  in  language  top  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  ^*  Are  you  respectable  f"  The  feeling  of  an  Ai^eib 
ican,  in  turn,  is  generally  intimated  by  a  look  that  says,  **  It  is 
nothing  to  you  whether  I  am  or  not ;  you  take  caie  of  your  own 
dignity  and  I  will  attend  to  mine,"  and  this  puts  an  end  to  all 
further  intercourse.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not  to  say  here, 
that  although  this  prevails  to  an  extent  that  gives  a  general  char- 
acter to  the  English  abroad,  yet  it  is  far  from  being  universal ; 
we  met  with  many  very  pleasant  exceptions,  and,  I  believe,  wher* 
ever  we  were  known  as  Ajnericans,  there  was  less  of  shyness 
than  is  generally  nutnifested  between  Englishmen  who  meet  as 
strangers.  This  I  attribute  to  the  less  fear  they  have  of  possible 
embairasament  hereafter  by  an  acquaintance  and  familiarity  with 
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Americansy  even  though  they  should  not  pro¥e  to  be  as  "  lespecU 
able**  as  themselres.  In  the  first  j^ace,  in  consequance  of  tba 
distance,  they  haye  little  fear  of  their  association  and  familiaritiea 
being  afterward  revived  by  the  parties  concerned,  or  their  firiends  i 
and,  in  the  second  place,  as  our  scale  of  rank  is  not  so  distincdy 
and  definitely  graduated  as  with  them,  there  is  no  great  danger 
of  an  imputed  inferiority  which  would  prove  embarrassing  to 
either  of  the  parties.  But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  our  attention  when  we  landed  was  the  strange 
sound  of  our  own  language  in  the  mouths  of  boatmen,  porters^ 
hackmen,  waiters,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  we  met  We  had  not,  for  tho 
eight  months  of  our  absence,  been  destitute  of  the  sound  of  tho 
English  language,  but  from  these  dosses  it  was  a  rare  sound;  and 
we  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  hold  «i  imperfect  intercourse 
wilh  them  throu^  the  medium  of  di£B&rent  foreign  languages,  tha 
change  seemed  the  more  striking.  It  was  like  waking  firam  a 
dream,  and  finding  one's  self  at  once  among  former  delightful  as- 
sociations. Never  did  the  distinct  accents  of  the  polished  and 
sweet-toned  orator  give  such  surprise  and  pleasure  to  my  ear  as  dki^ 
on  this  occasion,  the  micouth  accents  of  these  L(mdon  Cockneys. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Ths  reades  will  perceive,  by  the  coocludiag  remarks  of  the  lasl 
chapter,  with  what  different  feelings  we  approached  the  British 
shores  now  from  those  which  we  experienced  when  landing  in 
1836.  Then  we  were,  for  the  first  time,  entering  upon  a  fbveiga 
country ;  now  we  have  become  fiuniliiir  with  transitions  from  ono 
foreign  nation  to  another.  Then  we  were  taking  the  first  step  in 
our  temporary  banishment  from  country  and  friends;  now  we 
have  come  back  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  our  last 
step  in  our  return  from  that  banislumnt.  Besides,  our  stay  in 
England  at  the  first  had  made  us  acquakiled  with  numbers,  to 
whom  we  returned  as  to  old  friends ;  and  to  come  back  to  mingle 
again  with  our  own  literature  and  our  own  religion,  and  to  lesnme 
our  wonted  habits  of  social  intercoursei  was  so  unlike  vrint  we 
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had  experienced  during  most  of  our  absence,  and  such  an  ap» 
proximadon  to  the  endeannents  of  home  itself,  that  the  change  in 
our  feeUngs  can  excite  no  surprise. 

Indeed,  the  feelings  of  kneliness  with  which  we  entered  Eng- 
land at  the  first  were  soon  remoTcd.  Directly  after  arrifing  I 
sent  letters  of  introduction,  with  which  my  friends  had  favoured 
me,  to  Thomas  Sands,  Esquire,  whose  kind  and  prompt  hospi 
tality  introdpced  us  to  his  fiamily  residence,  in  Ererton,  near 
Liverpool,  two  or  three  miles  from  town.  With  this  truly  polite 
and  hospitable  family  we  enjoyed  greater  opportunities  for  an 
acquaintance  with  the  people  than  we  could  have  done  at  a  public 
house.  To  know  the  habits  and  social  character  of  a  people,  we 
must  see  them  at  their  own  homes,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  them  in  the  unrestrained  intimacies  of  social  and 
frieqcUy  intercourse.  And  I  consider  it  as  peculiarly  favourable 
to  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  my  visit  to  England,  that  we  have 
been  mostly  thrown,  during  our  stay  and  travels  in  this  country, 
into  the  very  bosom  of  social  and  domestic  life ;  with  these  ad* 
vantages,  I  have  endeavoured  to  gain  what  knowledge  I  could  of 
this  our  fatherland,  With  what  feelings  I  entered  upon  this 
work  nuy  be  gathered,  in  part,  from  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  6.  P.  Dissosway,  Esq.,  written  from  Liverpool : — 

And  now  here  we  are  on  the  shores  of  Albion.  And  do  you 
ask,  ^  What  are  your  *  first  impressions  V**  I  dare  not  trust  to 
first  impressions ;  I  am  suspicious  of  them ;  they  have  deceived 
many,  and  they  may  deceive  me.  I  have  come  to  England  ex- 
pecting to  be  gratified  and  instructed.  I  have  no  prejudices 
against  her.  I  have  many  and  strong  feelings  in  her  £ivour.  She 
is  the  modier  of  us  all.  From  her  we  have  received  the  grand 
outlines  of  our  own  social,  poUtical,  and  religious  institutions. 
These  have  been  modified  by  us,  it  is  true,  and,  we  thinks  improved 
in  most  cases.  So  much  the  more  interesting,  however,  is  the 
examination  of  the  original  models ;  models  which  are  rendered 
peculiarly  venerable  by  the  very  rust  of  antiquity  with  which 
they  are  discoloured  and  corroded ;  for  by  this  examination,  com- 
paring the  institutions  as  they  now  exist  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries with  individual  and  national  character,  we  can  best  judge 
of  the  comparative  excellences  or  deficiencies  of  each.    It  is 
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natural  for  a  traveller  to  compare ;  hia  whole  comae  of  obeeifft* 
tion  ia  carried  on  by  a  compariaon  of  what  he  aeea  with  what  he 
haa  been  accustomed  to.  And  here,  it  atrikea  me,  ia  the  point 
where  moat  of  the  errors  and  fahie  deductions  of  tonriata  originate. 
In  this  comparison  they  are  extremely  apt  to  giro  the  preference 
to  their  own  country.  Habita,  and  local  attar.hmenls»  and,  perhapa, 
what  some  would  call  patriotism,  all  unite  to  lead  us  to^dge  too 
faTourably  of  our  own  institutions,  and  to  cenaure  others^  of 
course,  where  they  differ  firam  119^  Besides,  the  bearinga,  and 
dependencea,  and  results  of  social  institntions,  together  with 
physical  causes,  vary  in  their  influencea  indefinitely ;  and,  there* 
fore,  a  condition  of  society  that  may  be  unfaTOumUe  in  some  ie» 
spects  may  nevertheless  be  Tory  desirable  for  other  and  mora 
important  influences,  which  the  caaual  journalist  entirely  over- 
looks. Judging  of  the  character  of  the  cause  by  a  part,  and  per* 
hapa  a  less  important  part  of  the  effects,  a  most  erroneous  dedno* 
tion  is  drawn,  and  the  sage  pliilosopher  annoonoea  his  discovery 
and  passes  bis  decision  vrith  oracular  authority.  This  has  been 
the  course  of  numerous  tourists  in  America.  They  have  aeen  on 
the  surface  of  society  an  apparent  roughness  of  character  and  in* 
dependence  of  manner  most  decidedly  unlike  the  character  of  the 
English  in  the  same  grades  of  society.  It  is  in  itself  an  unlove^ 
feature,  and  it  strikes  the  stranger  with  greater  disgust  than  it 
does  the  American  gentleman,  and  that  for  two  important  rea- 
sons: in  the  first  place,  the  stranger  is  unused  to  it;  it  comes 
upon  him  unexpectedly ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  provokes  it — unintentionally  it  may  be— 4>ecau8e  the 
manner  with  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  address  his  ser- 
vants is  that  which  indicatea  hia  conception  of  his  own  superi* 
ority .  This  the  American  servant  will  not  bear ;  and  he  imme- 
diately gives  the  gentleman  to  understand  that  he  calls  no  man 
master. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  character  of  our  politi- 
cal institutions  does  give  to  many  of  the  uneducated  and  unre- 
fined a  coarseness  and  bhmtness  of  manner  that  is  not  agreeable. 
The  gentleman  is  a  gentleman  anywhere  and  in  every  nation ; 
but  the  uncultivated  will  be  likely  to  be  coarse  and  uncorteoua 
in  his  manner  whenever  he  feels  himself  firee  from  the  restraints 
of  dependence,  especially  if  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  is  free  from 
those  restraints.    But  what  then  ?    Is  this  of  itself  sufficient  to 
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coBdemn  our  instttotions  ?  Are  there  no  adTantages  to  ofibel 
against  this  evil  ? 

You  will  perceive,  from  the  foregoing,  that  I  have  been  long 
enough  in  England  to  see  the  difference  between  the  deportment 
of  the  poor  man  here  and  the  poor  man  in  Amerca;  a  difference 
that  is  written  in  legible  characters  on  the  very  surface  of  society ; 
and  it  requires  no  great  experience  or  shrewdness  to  discern  it  or 
write  about  it. 

Nerer  was  I  beforei  so  fully  impressed  with  the  buoyant  and 
elcTating  character  of  republican  institutions.  How  far  this,  on 
the  whole,  tends  to  human  happiness  is  another  question.  One 
thing  is  clear,  it  is  human  nature  for  those  who  haye  superiority 
to  wish  to  keep  it,  and  for  those  who  are  inferior  to  wish  to  rise. 
But  it  seems  to  be  according  to  the  laws  of  a  sound  philosophy, 
as  well  as  of  our  holy  religion,  that  each  man  should  be  free  to 
find  that  level  in  society  to  which  his  intellectual  powers  and 
moral  worth,  unshackled  by  any  artificial  arrangement  in  the  social 
system,  can  elevate  him. 

But  I  forget.  I  am  not  so  much  called  to  philosophize  and 
moralize  at  this  time  as  to  inform  you  of  what  I  see  and  hear. 

Yon  must  expect  that  whatever  communications  I  may  make 
will  relate  more  to  men  than  to  the  physical  world ;  more  to  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  political  character  of  man  than  to  hit 
physical  comforts  and  embellishments. 

You  will  <§^ct,  however,  that  I  should  say  something  of  Livi- 
eipoo],  as  I  have  now  been  in  the  dty  some  days.  But  a  few 
words  must  suffice.  Every  traveller  mentions  .the  large,  commo- 
dious, and  substantial  docks  of  Liverpool,  which  are,  in  fact,  above 
all  praise,  and  are  the  first  feature  that  interests  the  stranger  as 
he  approaches  the  town  by  water.  On  seeing  these,  the  first 
inquiry  of  the  American  is.  Why  does  not  New-Yoiic  build  such 
docks  ?  The  answer  is  at  hand — ^America  does  everything  for 
the  present  This,  however,  may  not  be  the  only  reason  why 
Liverpool  is  so  much  in  advance  of  us  in  this  matter.  The  tides 
of  the  river  Mersey,  on  which  Liverpool  is  situated,  are  so  great, 
and  the  water  at  low  tide  is  so  inadequate  for  the  largest  sized 
ships,  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  necessity  that  a  place  shut  in 
firom  the  sea,  and,  therefore,  unaffected  by  ebbs  and  floods,  should 
be  provided  for  the  vessels  in  the  harbour.    Such  an  aoconuno* 
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dation  these  docks  afford.  They  are  large  resenroin  of  subsUn* 
tial  stone  masonry,  in  which  the  vessels  are  provided  with  any 
desirable  depth  of  water,  and  are  as  perfectly  secured  as  if  housed 
in  one  of  the  large  buildings  of  your  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  with 
the  exception  of  the  roof. 

The  public  buildings,  so  far  as  I  have  examined,  are  not  nu- 
merous ;  at  least  such  as  are  interesting.  The  Exchange  u  tho 
best.  In  the  court  of  this  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Nelson,  the  de- 
sign of  which  is  to  represent  his  principal  victories.  The  device 
seems  to  be  in  bad  taste,  although  the  workmanship  is  very  welL 
Fame  is  crowning  him  at  the  same  time  that  Death  is  laying  his 
fleshless  hand  upon  the  hero's  heart.  Beneath,  at  equal  distan* 
ces,  are  the  representations  of  the  conquered  in  chains^  with  their 
faces  most  piteously  resting  upon  the  hand,  and  the  hand  upon 
the  knee.  There  they  sit,  "  for  ever  silent  and  for  ever  sad."  It 
is  a  sight  of  monumental  sorrow  that  makes  one  sad  to  look  upcm ; 
and,  to  add  to  the  offensiveness  of  the  design,  the  British  lion 
holds  the  chain  in  his  mouth,  and  never  lets  go.  Does  this  rep- 
resent "  the  genius  of  universal  emancipation  ?" 

The  general  exterior  of  the  cily  is  sombre  and  gloomy.  This 
is  what  is  said  of  all  English  towns.  The  reason  is,  doubtless^ 
that  the  smoke  of  the  coal,  here  universally  used  for  fuel  and  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  renders  any  attempt  at  external  bright- 
ness and  freshness  altogether  futile ;.  and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
fact  that  the  dampness  of  the  climate  operates  powerfully  upon 
paint  and  masonry,  whether  of  stone  or  brick,  to  impart  a  dark 
and  ancient  appearance  to  the  edifices.  Hence  this  has  become 
the  English  fashion^  and  now,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  would  not 
have  a  fresh-looking  edifice  if  they  could ;  it  would  be  out  of  taste. 
This,  to  one  accustomed  to  the  bright  and  fresh  walls  of  an  Amer- 
ican city,  has  a  most  gloomy  aspect,  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  coo- 
tributes  something  towards  the  low  spirits  of  the  inhabitants  then»* 
selves.  This  must  be  greatly  counteracted,  however,  by  the  in- 
creased comforts  within ;  for,  while  Americans  may  have  a  live- 
lier exterior  to  their  dwellings,  the  English  appear  to  have,  in 
general,  a  greater  share  of  interior  accommodations  and  conveni- 
ences. 

I  know  not  that  others  may  have  the  same  impression,  but  ev- 
erything almost  in  England  seems,  compared  vnth  what  I  have 
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been  accart(«ied  us  <H»  of  proiK«Hm  «  to  lengih.  Tfcebotl. 
are  tbort;  the  carriage,  are  short;  ao  ate  the  people ;  thehooaea 
are  lower  tn  general  than  is  common  with  us.  In  fine,  at  first 
new,  when  comfeg  on  ahore,  crerything  seems  to  wear  m  nord 
aspect ;  and  yet  that  nowhy  is  so  much  in  small  thing,  that  U 
g^dually  melu  away  and  in  a  little  time  the  gen^dfoatures, 
which  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  countries,  are  aU  that  le«« 
any  lastug  unpression  upon  the  mind. 
But  I  must  Cat  the  present  bid  yoo  adieu. 

Yours  truly, 

U»wpoo>,  Oct  «,  18»  ,W.  FiSK. 

Hamg.  by  the  foregoing  remark,  and  letter,  translated  the  read. 
er  from  London,  where  we  hmded  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
to  L,T«pool.  where  we  first  hmded  in  1 835. 1  will  continue  my' 
journal  from  that  tinu  md  place.  ««m«nie  my 

H^r^K  •"  V^  «f  «»»ide»ble  interest, >a  isSsoE^ 
g^Q  you  .  short  description  of  our  excur^oa  thith^^ 
fJcJ^T^t''^'^  ";  '''^■^  to  take  tfce  co«:h 
«y  other  New-York  f«r^.bo«.  JZ^^^,^^^ 

for  feny-boau.    bTSX  pa^X^:*" '^^^^  T* 

grow  older.    We  cro.«rf  in  £  riTL^L     'T''*  ^  *!' 

co~A  at  BerkenheaduSiL^^lTn!^  Art,  took  ««t  in  Uui 

"ouusaoBaa,  and  amved  at  Chester  about  £««  o'ckM^ 

-  "  good  a^pl«:e  a.  I  c«t  Itt  „p«  fi„  U^  ^...^^^^ 
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•ketch  of  the  city.  This  in  the  part  o&  the  town  that  has  the 
greatest  appearance  of  antiquity.  Everything  around  you  bears 
the  marks  of  age ;  and  some  monuments  remain,  showing  that  the 
dty  had  an  existence  and  a  reputftien  as  early  MB  the  days  of  the 
Roman  conquest.  Immediately  under  the  Feathers'  Inn,  and  back 
of  a  smith's  shop,  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  hypocaust,  or  sub* 
terranean  passage,  and  a  sweating-bath..  The  interior  of  it  is 
something  like  an  oven.  Here,  in  a  space  of  about  fifteen  feet 
by  six,  the  fire  was  built,  and  the  he»X  was  canied  into  the  suda- 
toria above  by  small  tubes,  the  holes  for  which  are  still  seen. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  Roman  antiquities  which,  according  to 
the  accounts,  have  been  found  here,  many  of  which  have  been 
carelessly  destroyed  or  lost.  One  other  I  shall  have  occasion 
particularly  to  mention  when  I  come  te  speak  of  Eaton  Hall. 

Oae  of  the  curiosities  of  Chester  which  will  assist  you  in  form- 
ing a  better  idea  of  the  bath  already  mentioned  is  as  folfows : 
Some  of  the  principal  streets  appear  to  be  cut  into  the  solid  rock 
to  the  depth, of  one  stoiy  of  the  buildings,  so  that  the  floor  of  the 
second  story  in  the  front  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground  in  the  back 
yard.  Suppose,  then,  this  smith^i  shop  to  occupy  this  lower  story 
in  front,  you  will  readily  conceive  that  the  rear  has  the  rock  for 
its  perpendicular  wall ;  and  into  this  wall  of  rock,  fay  an  entrance 
as  before  described,  is  the  furnace  of  the  sweating-bath.  The 
rock,  however,  is  of  easy  excavation,  being  of  a  red  sandstone, 
very  similar  to  the  red  freestone  of  the  Chatham  quarries  of  Con* 
n^cticut.  This,  in  f^ct,  is  the  stone  that  forms  the  entire  bed  of 
this  part  of  England  a  very  little  below  the  surface. 

The  next  peculiarity  of  this  old  city  is  its  **  rowsi*  a  word  that, 
without  an  explanation,  will  carry  no  definite  idea  to  your  mind ; 
and  which  is  died  to  designate  a  feature  that  I  shall  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  describe.  To  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  however,  suppose  that 
the  second  story  of  all  the  buildings  on  a  street  were  cut  out  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  back  into  the  body  of  the  buildings,  with  posts 
and4>illar8  left  standing  in  front  to  support  the  upper  part ;  you 
will  at  once  conceive,  by  such  an  arrangement,  of  a  continuous 
|K>Ttico  running  the  whole  length  of  a  square,  with  one  range  of 
shops  underneath.  Now  imagine  this  portico  connected  with  the 
street  by  flights  of  steps,  as  often  as  convenience  requires,  and 
floored  wiA  flagging  stones  mostly,  or  some  of  the  way  with  thick 


oak  planky  varying  in  its  altitude  by  the  rarieties  in  the  heights 
of  the  lower  stories  not,  howerer,  by  abrupt  ateps,  but  by  gentle 
alopea,  so  aa  to  give  this  interior  walk  a  *^  pleasing  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,"  and  you  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  Chester 
"  rows." 

In  the  interior  of  these  '*  rows,"  and  fronting  them,  are  the  var 
rious  retail-shops  of  dry  goods/  dca,  constituting  the  *^  Cheap- 
side"  of  Chester.  As  these  shops  |tfe,  of  course,  badly  lighted 
in  front,  most  of  them  are  accommodated  with  skylights.  These 
shops  ma^Le  the  **  rows"  the  liveliest  pari  of  the  town.  Here  all 
ages  and  ranks  are  passing  and  i^^ssing  continually  on  their  in- 
terior sidewalk,  free  from  molestation,  from  isonshine  or  rain. 
When  this  exhibition  first  met  my  eye,  as  I  was  riding  into  the 
town  in  a  stage-coach,  the  novelty,  uid  the  mystery,  and  the  pio-. 
luresque  character  of  the  scene  produced  an  indescribable  effect. 
I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it  Th^e  was  a  kind  of  enchaQt* 
mentabotttit;  and  the  more  so  as  the  front  of  the  row  was  walled 
up  two  or  three  feet,  and,  occasionally,  a  small  shop  or  case  of  goods 
of  some  kind  would  be  thrown  in  for  economy's  sake,  or  for  exhibi- 
tion of  wares,  which  partially  intercepted  the  view ;  and  thus  the 
passing  multitudes  appeared  and  disappeared  in  constiuat  succes- 
sion, and  yet  without  rule  or  order,  and  all  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  stranger  to  doubt  whether  they  were  in  doors  or  out 

The  origin  of  these  **  rows"  is  so  ancient  that  their  design  is  not 
certainly  known.  Various  speculations  are  afloat,  die  most  plau- 
sible of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  is,  that  they  were  designed 
for  greater  security  and  defence  in  the  early  age^  when  the  town 
was  harassed  by  Uie  depredatory  invasions  of  the  Welsh.  I  will 
venture  to  suggest  another  theory :  alxQcst  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  England  it  has  rained ;  it  was  rainy  while  I  ipiis  in  Chester, 
and  I  found  these  ^*  rows"  very  convenient  for  walking  about  the 
city  while  it  rained  without ;  iukI  so,  apparently,  did  the  ciUaena, 
for  the  ladies  and  others  were  busy  in  doing  their  shopping,  as 
though  it  were  a  fair  day.  Now  if  such  is  the  general  character 
of  the  English  weather,  instead  of  wondering  at  the  Chester  rows, 
I  should  wonder  that  every  city  was  not  built  with  **  rows"  and 
with  archways  over  the  streets.    But  if  the  antiquarian  think  my 

*  Dry  gpMb  to  m  AmericanitoL    The  Engtiih  nerar  undantood  the  Uom  when  «• 
mmi  k  wiUMiit  ■»  MpkaatioB. 
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theory  sKfOwn  too  mach  of  utililuriaiiifliD,  a  sia  which,  yon  an 
aware,  I  am  more  than  half  mispected  of  where  I  am  knowa,  thea 
he  must  reject  it,  and  adopt  the  one  idready  raggesled,  or  some 
other  equally  chiTalroos  And  poetical. 

Another  feature  of  Chester,  new,  and,  of  course,  interesting  to 
me,  is  its  walls.  It  has  been  a  walled  town  time  ont  of  mind,  and 
has  repeatedly  endured  the  terrors  and  horrors  at  a  military  aiege. 
The  old  walls  are  still  kept  in  a  state  of  good  repair,  but  "  in  these 
piping  times  of  peace"  they  are  only  used  for  a  promenade  for 
pkaacve  and  exercise,  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  by 
the  imprerements  they  have  undeigone.  The  waJls  are  about 
two  miles  in  ciroamference,  with  occaaicmal  towers  and  gates, 
most  of  which  are  fraught  with  historic  aasocjatieos.  The  city 
has  always  been  remarkably  loyal,  and  hence  it  has  the  honour^ 
able  appellation  of  the  ^  Loyal  city  of  Chester.**  This,  periiaps, 
is  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  haying  been  one  of  the  fortified  posts 
where  his  majesty's  troops  were  quartered.  Nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  promote  loyalty,  eren  in  the  worst  of  times,  than 
the  presence  of  a  strong  garrison.  But,  whaterer  may  be  the 
cause,  Chester  has  generally  stood  by  die  legitimate  sorereign. 
Under  Lord  Byron,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  late  poet  of  that 
name,  it  endured  against  the  republican  army  of  Cromwell  a 
twenty  weeks'  siege  of  eitraordinary  suffering;  and  it  was  from 
the  Phoenix  tower,  between  the  east  and  north  gates,  where  the 
unfortunate  Charles  L  stood  in  1644,  and  beheld  the  defeat  of  his 
army  on  Rowton  Moor,  after  which  the  king  fled  to  Oxford,  and 
the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  usurper  Cromwell. 

Chester  is  a  bishop's  see  The  present  bishop  (Sumner)  is 
brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  who  was  so  constantly  with 
George  IV.  in  his  last  illness  and  at  his  death,  to  whom  the  dying 
monarch  addressed  himself  when  he  said,  "Oh  God!  is  this 
death  V  Alas  ?  poor  man,  he  lived  a  profligate  life,  and  died  *^. 
But  if  anything  of  the  kind  could  give  the  dying  king  consolation, 
it  must  have  been  the  reflection  that  he  had  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copal office  two  such  men  as  these  brothers,  both  of  whom  are 
represented  to  be  pious,  faithful,  evangelical  men ;  and  especially 
as  he  insisted  upon  the  appointment  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
against  the  remonstrance  of  the  Duke  of  "W.,  who,  it  is  said,  did 
not  like  Sunmer,  and  suggested  to  the  king  that  the  g<n>emment 
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was  under  greater  obligations  to  some  others ;  but  the  king  per- 
•istedy  and  the  appointment  was  made.  The  see,  however,  is  the 
poorest  in  the  Kingdom,  and  is  generally  considered  only  a  step- 
ping-stone to  something'  higher.  Hence  few  ever  die  Bishops  of 
Chester*  This  saying,  tlierefore,  has  gone  abroad,  that  **the 
Bishop  of  Chester  is  immortal.'' 

The  cathedral  is  venerable  for  age.  Its  site  is  an  ancient  ab* 
bey,  a  part  of  which  is  contained  in  the  present  edifice.  The 
bishop's  throne,  dso,  is  said  to  have  been  the  pedestal  of  the 
shrine  of  St.  Werburgh,  who  was  the  abbess,  and  for  whom  the 
abbey  was  built  eleven  hundred  years  since.  I  cannot,  however, 
•top  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  edifice ;  bul  as  we  have 
noUiing  in  America  except  our  forests,  mountains,  &c.,  that  shcpw 
the  marks  of  age,  I  will  once  for  all  give  you,  if  I  can,  in  a  few 
words,  the  idea  of  a  stone  edifice  corroded  by  the  slow  but  finally 
destructive  gnawings  of  the.  tooth  of  time.  The  appearance  is 
sadly  interesting,  and  unlike,  perhaps,  what  you  might  imagine. 
The  efiects  are  most  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  stones.  Hence  a 
stone  which  is  square  when  put  into  the  building  approaches  more 
and  more  to  a  globular  or  spherical  form.  This  gives  the  whole 
a  very  uneven  appearance,  and,  as  the  conosion  and  decay  are  not 
equal  even  in  all  the  relative  parts,  owing  to  greater  or  less  ex- 
posure, or  to  some  variation  in  the  character  of  the  stone,  or  other 
causes,  the  surface  assumes  a  very  rugged  appearance.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  a  stone  falls  out;  another  hangs  in  scales; 
there  is  a  recess  where  moss  is  gathering ;  and  here  the  wall  is 
80  discoloured  that  the  character  of  the  material  is  concealed. 
You  gaze  upon  the  wall  until  you  see  standing  out  in  legible 
characters,  "  Man  and  his  works  are  doomed  to  decay." 

The  castle  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  part  of  vMch 
still  remains,  and  is  incorporated  with  the  new  edifices.  Here 
are  the  courtroom,  the  prisons,  barracks,  dec.  Of  these  I  cannot 
speak  particularly,  but  must  not  pass  over  the  costume  of  the 
Highland  soldiers,  some  of  wh(»n  are  stationed  here.  They  still 
wear  the  plaid  kilts,  which  come  a  little  more  than  half  way  down 
the  thigh,'  leaving  the  remainder  naked  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
calf,  where  is  the  top  of  the  red  and  white  plaid  gaiter  which  cov- 
ers the  ancle  and  foot.  The  kUt  is  fastened  round  the  waist,  and 
hangs  loose  like  a  skirt.  The  body  is  covered,  and  the  head 
48  aR 
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adorned  with  a  splendid  cap  and  feathers.  Indeed,  the  entire 
dxeaa  is  an  imposing  and  showy  unifonn ;  but  this  nudity  is  al- 
most as  indelicate  as  it  most  be  uncomfortable^  for  it  is  wom  in 
all  dimates  and  at  all  seasons.  The  wonder  is  Anl  such  a  dress 
should  be  retained,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  known 
principle  of  habit  and  tradition,  "  As  your  fathers  did  so  do  ye." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  Eaton  Hall.  This  is  the  country  residence 
of  the  late  Earl  Grosvenor,  now  Marquis  of  Westminster,  and  of 
his  son,  who  now  takes  Us  father's  former  title.*  The  ride  thither, 
-four  miles  from  Chester,  is  most  delighfiil.  As  you  lea^e  the 
city  you  cross  the  fine  new  bridge,  which  with  one  arch  spans  the 
river  Dey  just  below  the  castle.  Immediately  after  you  leave 
the  main  road,  and  take  a  gravelled  carriage  road  skirted  on  either 
hand  at  a  little  distance  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and  woodland, 
leaving  between  the  woodland  and  road  an  intervening  lawn  of 
about  one  rod  on  each  side.  The  grass  ofi  this  lavni  is  kept 
sheared  close  by  a  broad  knife  or  scythe.  This  constant  shearing 
(which  is  common,  I  believe,  throughout  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
England)  gives  to  the  greensward  a  thick,  fine,  velvet  character, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  this  lovely  carpet  of  nature. 
Into  this  beautiful  kwn,  from  the  adjoining  Uiickets,  the  game 
comes  out  to  feed,  numbers  of  which  were  seen  as  we  passed 
along,  especially  hares,  rabbits,  and  English  pheasants.  These 
greatly  added  to  the  life  and  interest  of  the  scenery.  We  passed 
the  eottage  of  one  of  the  gamekeepers,  numbera  of  whom  are  lo* 
cated  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds  to  guard  them  from  invasion 
by  unauthorized  sportsmen,  and  to  look  after  the  game.  The 
game  laws  are  very  severe.  The  bunting  is  a  monopoly,  and 
any  not  privileged  presuming  to  shoot  a  bird  or  a  quadruped  is 
heavily  fined  or  imprisoned  if  detected.  A  little  farther  on  we 
passed  the  northern  lodge,t  which  has  a  fine  Gothic  arch  springing 
sublimely  over  the  entrance  to  the  park.  Here  we  passed,  in  un 
<:ounted  numbers,  deer|  of  various  kinds  and  colours,  with  theii 
proud  antlers  waving  over  their  shoulders,  and  also  large  herds  of 

*  The  joaxkg  earl  end  family  are  now  on  the  Ccatinent. 

t  Erery  important  nobleman'a,  and  even  many  gentlemen^s  seats,  have  eDtnncea 
sQBtetiines  of  aTcfaee  and  sometimea  of  nohle  pIQan  and  statuary,  with  a  eottane  eon 
oectad  for  the  porter.  These  are  called  iodgtt.  They  aw  generaUy  eome  distance  im» 
and  oat  of  sight  of  the  houses  themselves. 

t  Out  coachman  informed  OS  that**  they  kEled  a  psMsroftheseevety  year.* 
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iheep.  I  ought  to  baye  mentioned  that  before  entering  the  park 
we  passed  the  marquis  on  hocBeback,  who,  with  a  single  mounted 
gllKMn  attending  him,  turned  off  just  before  us  into  a  road  leading 
through  another  part  of  hk  grounds.  We  had  the  good  fortune 
also  to  meet  the  marchioness  in  the  farther  part  of  the  park  (which 
extends  quite  upPto  the  palace  yard),  who  was  just  going  out  to 
take  an  airing  in  her  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  %iegant  ponies.  She 
drove  her  own  carriage  in  graceful  and  horseman-like  style,  as  be* 
came  an  English  marchioness.  The  only  other  person  in  the  car* 
riage  was  her  footmaji,  who  sat  much  at  his  ease  in  his  place  be* 
hind.  He,  one  would  think,  was  the  man  her  ladyship  delighted 
to  honour,  for  he  was  sealed  in  her  own  carriage,  "and  she,  at  her 
own  expense  (nay,  doubtless,  paid  him  for  it  also),  droie  him  hi 
kfdly  style  over  her  family  domains.  Leave  names  and  titles 
out  of  the  question,  and  look  at  the  thing  as  it  is ;  who  is  the  ser« 
vant  and  who  is  the  served  ?  On  our  return  we  met  her  ladyship 
returning  in  the  same  style. 

We  approached  Eaton  Hall  on  the  west  front.  But,  before  we 
enter,  let  us  look  at  the  exterior.  It  is  a  superb  Gothic  edifice, 
finished  with  towers,  turrets,  pinnacles,  and  battlements  of  white 
freestone.  The  material,  however,  sopn  vegetates  with  moss, 
and  becomes  discoloured,  so  thai  the  building,  although  begun  in 
1803,  has  now  the  appearance  of  age.  The  style  is  Gothic,  and 
the  entire  length,  including  the  two  wings,  which  are  finished  widt 
octagonal  towers,  is  sakl  to  be  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length. 
Hie  stables,  dec,  adjoining,  are  built  in  the  same  style,  and,  at  a 
little  distance,  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  same  building;  with 
these,  the  whole  fot^ade  firont  is  about  seven  hundred  feet.  It  is,  in« 
deed,  a  noble  pile ;  from  whatever  point  you  view  it,  you  feel  the 
same  satisfaction,  and  seem  never  weary  of  the  sight.  The  into* 
rior  is  finished  and  furnished  with  equal  magmficence.  Ton  ring 
the  bell  at  die  bottom  of  the  stone  steps ;  a  servant  in  full  dress  of 
tight  smallclothes  and  white  silk  stockings  ushers  you  into  a  splen- 
did entrance  hall  hung  with  paintings,  and  in  Uie  niches  are  efli- 
gies  in  full  dress  of  ancient  steel  amour.  Here  you  amuse  your- 
self with  the  wonders  of  the  place,  until  the  **  groom  of  the  cham* 
bers,**  who,  perhaps,  may  be  showing  another  company  through 
the  apartments,  is  ready  to  wait  upon  you.  You  are  shown  suc- 
cessively into  the  saloon,  the  state  bedroom,  the  dining-room,  the 
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chapel,  the  large  and  small  drawing-ioomSy  the  library,  &c.    I 
could  not  think  of  giving  you  a  detailed  description  of  this  saperb 
suite  of  apartments.    They  are  finiriied  in  the  best  style,  adorned 
with  paintings  of  the  first  order,  some  of  diem  with  painted  glass, 
and  all  with  draperies  of  crimaos,  salmon  coloured,  and  yellow 
satin  and  gold,  with  gold  fringes  and  tassels.  Foar  of  the  paintings  ^^ 
ave  by  our  countrymfln.  West,  of  whom  the  earl  waa  an  early  and  a     A 
munificent  patron.    In  the  Inge  drawing-room  was  a  screen  of  silk      / 
and  gold,  wrought  by  the  present  Queen  of  France.    The  m^og-    j 
any  doors  are  said  to  have  cost  one  hundred  guineas  each ;  a  pier- 
glass,  which  is  fourteen  feet  in  one  |date,  said' to  be  the  finest  iflr 
the  kingdom,  cost,  if  I  rightly  undersUwl  the  groom,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  guineas.    The  furniture  was  in  good  keq>ing  with 
ihe  roomay  and  discovered  great  chasteness  of  taste  as  wefl  as 
degance  of  design  and  costliness  of  execution.    The  motto  <rf  the 
Grosvenor  arms  was  everywhere  displayed,  and  a  better  one  never 
was  inscribed  upon  a  coat  of  arms. 

or,  as  it  is  generally  contracted, 

**  Viitoe,  not  deiccnl,  the  tnie  maik  of  ndbilit j.** 

This  is  truly  a  republican  motto,  and  one  we  should  least  havie  ex* 
pected  to  see  on  the  arms  of  a  family  whose  blood  has  been  nMn 
from  before  the  days  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  whose  suite  the 
Grosvenor  family  came  to  England^ 

But  I  forget  that  you  have  not  yet  been  introduced  U^  the  pleas-  * 
ore-grounds  and  gardens.  The  land  on  the  east  is  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  Dey ;  this  slope  is  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  and 
adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery,  plants,  and  flowers  in  great  vari- 
^ety,  and  arranged  singly,  in  clusters,  and  in  parterres,  in  great  taste. 
On  one  end  of  these  grounds  is  the  conservatory  of  exotic  plants ; 
among  which  was  the  peerless  flowering  aloe,  which  blossoms  at 
the  age  of  one  hundr^  years  and  then  dies.  The  one  we  saw 
bad  about  arrived  to  its  goal,  and  vrill  soon  be  crowned  vrith  its 
short-lived  honours  and  expire ;  sad  representative  of  man's  years'' 
of  toil  to  grasp  the  crown  of  earthly  honouTi  which  fades  ahnoal 
as  soon  as  enjoyed^ 


I 
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On  the  oppoeite  side  ib  the  Roman  antiquity  I  pvomiaed  to 
mention.  It  is  contained  in  a  little  templf  which  the  marquis 
has  erected  for  its  reception«'--an  appropriate  receptacle ;  for  the 
antique  is  a  Roman  altar;  it  has  inscribed  on  both  its  opposite 
sides  the  foUowing: — 

NYMPHI8 
ET 
•       FOKTIB98 
LEO.  ZX 

0 

y.v. 

**  To  the  NymjAs  and  Fountafais,  the  20th  legion,  the  invinci^ 
ble  and  yictorious,"  so  it  has  been  interpreted  and  translated. 
The  altar  is  fonr  feet  high,  and  was  dug  up  near  Chester  in  1821. 
The  floor  of  the  temple  is  from  the  palace  of  Tiberius,  in  the 
island  of  Capri,  and  was  purchased  from  the  Duke  Casserano. 
But  I  must  hasten ;  the  other  grounds  are  a  kitchen  garden  and  a 
fruit  garden,  the  latter  containing  many  hothouses  for  the  pro* . 
duction  of  foreign  and  trq>ical  fruits.  Here  are  grapes,  and  figs, 
and  oranges,  and  lemons,  and  pineapples  ;*  fire  hundred  of  these 
last  are  consumed  in  a  year  grown  on  the  premises.  The  plant 
bears  the  second  year,  and  then  dies,  producing  but  one  apple. 
In  some  parts  we  noticed  what  is  called  rocku}orky  and  rustie 
arches  where  plants  spring  out  of  artificial  hills,  and  from  be* 
tween  ledges  of  rocks ;  some  of  which  were  large  fine  specimens 
of  minerals,  which  I  could  but  covet  for  our  mineralogical  cabi-» 
net,  rather  than  see  them  exposed  there  for  mere  show  to  the 
corrosiye  influence  of  the  weather. 

The  gardener  was  very  polite,  and  took  much  pains  to  cull  a 
choice  boquet  of  Tarious  flowers  for  Mrs.  F. ;  and,  at  parting,  gave 
us  a  specimen  of  the  fruit,  which  had  hung  round  us  in  tempting 
profusion  during  the  latter  part  of  our  walk. 

We  started  for  our  lodging  a  little  after  sunset,  highly  gratified 
with  our  afternoon's  excursion ;  and,  I  trust,  as  well  satisfied  with 
our  own  humble  lot  and  plain  republican  mode  of  living  as  we 
were  before  we  saw  the  splendour  of  the  Grosvenor  palace. 

You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  trouble  you  or  any  of  my  friends 
with  many  such  long  descriptions.  As  we  in  America  have  no 
opportunity  of  examining  such  splendfd  establishments,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  give  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  one 
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nobl^  residence,  as  a  specimea  of  British  aristocracy.  We  returned 
lo  Chester  to  hare  oar  carriage  suiiounded  by  squalid  poverty, 
begging  for  a  penny  to  procure  bread  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  so 
true  is  it  that  luxury  and  want  are  always  near  neighbours.  The 
marquis  is  said  to  be  charitable ;  but,  alas !  what  is  a  charity  like 
this,  which  gives  a  little  out  of  a  princely  estate,  the  most  of 
which,  howeyer,  is  %pent  in  supeifluities.  It  is  said  one  may  ride 
twelre  miles  in  a  direct  line  without  going  off  the  Grosrenor 
estate,  besides  extensive  possessions  in  the  city  of  Chester  and 
elsewhere.  With  such  a  fortune  at  command,  what  might  not  a 
man  accomplish  for  our  dark,  wicked  world,  if  be  had  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  heart  necessary  for  the  work ! 

Yours,  in  much  esteem, 

W.  Fisx. 

We  left  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  October  for  London  on  the 
Manchester  railroad.  This  great  channel  of  inteicommunicatioa 
has  proved  of  immense  service  to  the  business  of  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  Although  the  distance  is  about  forty  miles,  yet  it  is 
•ocomplished  in  ordinary  times  in  two  hours ;.  and  sometimes 
much  sooner.  So  that  goods  purchased  in  Manchester,  the  great 
cotton  mart,  are  sent  to  Liverpool  and  shipped  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  hours,  without  the  trouble  of  storage. 

We  stopped  in  Manchester  but  one  night,  but  this  was  long 
enough  to  give  us  some  little  conception  of  the  extent  of  English 
manufactories ;  and  long  enough,  also,  to  convince  us  of  what  we 
had  often  been  reminded,  that  this  was  a  smoky  dirty  town.  Be* 
fore  we  reached  it,  and  while  approaching  its  bordefs,  it  was 
concealed  from  our  vision  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  which,  like 
a  black  muffler,  veiled  the  town  from  mortal  eyes.  We  huiried 
through  it  and  hastened  on-in  our  journey,  to  escape,  as  soon  as 
we  might,  the  fogs  and  rains  t>f  this  humid  and  smoky  atmo* 
sphere.  We  expected  to  give  all  these  places  another  hearing 
wider  better  auspices,  and,  therefore,  we  suspended  all  judgment 
for  the  present.  It  had  rained  most  of  the  timcsince  our  arrival. 
The  morning  sometimes  promised  fair,  just  enough  to  tempt  the 
uninitiated  stianger  abroad  without  his  mantle  or  umbrella ;  but  i 

before  he  was  apprized  of  the  approaching  shower  he  was 
drenched  in  rain.    November,  they  aay,  is  the  dark  rainy  month 
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in  which  Englishmen  hang  themBelTW ;  but  if  any  one  l|u  a 
tendency  to  hypochondria,  he  need  not  wait  until  November  this 
year,  I  am  wme,  for  the  fit  to  overtake  him.    At  all  erentBy  al- 
though, through  Divine  mercy,  my  apirits  aeldom  sink,  and,  ther^ 
fore,  I  was  in  litde  danger  of  the  hanging  mania,  still  my  catarrh 
and  pulmonary  complaints  were  so  aggravated  by  this  wretched 
climate,  I  had  no  wish  to  risk  the  experiment  of  a  u>orse  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  hence  we  hastened  on  to  liondon  as  fast  as 
prudence  would  justify.    A  few  things,  hoviwver,  should  be  noted. 
Our  second  day's  ride  was  to  Birmingham,  through  Burslem  and 
the  potteries,  in  Stafifordshire.    This  is  the  great  porcelain  and 
earthenware  region ;  for  the  reader  should  be  aware,  if  he  is  not 
ahready,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  different  trades  and  manufac- 
tures of  England  is  confined  to  particular  towns  and  sections 
of  the  country.    The  district  of  country  above  alluded  to,  in 
extent  about  eight  miles  bf  six,  is  called  "  The  Potteries."    And 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  much  and  often  as  I  had  read 
on  the  subject,  I  obtained  a  tolerably  adequate  conception  of  Brit* 
ish  manufactures ;  of  their  extent,  and  of  the  vast  amount  of  otepi^ 
td  vested  in  them.    It  seemed  as  though  all  the  porcelain  and 
earthenware  for  the  supply  of  the  world  might  be  made  here. 
Acre  after  acre  and  mile  after  mile  of  kilns  and  furnaces,  crowded 
together  in  some  instances,  or  a  little  more  scattered  in  othersi 
covered  this  region.    Burslem  is  the  principal  town,  and  con« 
tains  about  eleven  thousand  inhabitants.    It  has  nearly  doubled 
its  peculation  since  this  century  came  in,  so  great  has  been  the 
increase  in  this  branch  of  industry.    The  first  pottery  institution 
in  England  is  spoken  of  here.    This  was  greatly  extended  in 
1690  by  two  brothers  firom  Holland,  who  settled  here  and  made 
some  improvements  in  the  art.    This  might  have  been  extended 
still  farther,  but  OU  England  had  not  then  learned  to  appreciate 
her  manufactures  above  the  value  of  a  pure  atmosphere.    The 
neighbouring  inhabitants  quarrelled  with  the  Hollanders  on  ac- 
count  of  the  bad  odour  of  the  fumes  of  their  potteries,  and  they 
returned  home.    In  1763  Mr.  Josias  Wedgwood,  a  gentleman  to 
whom  science  and  the  arts  are  greatly  indebted,  and  whose  in* 
ventions  and  improvements  are  well  known  to  the  worUi  made 
great  advances  in  the  art  of  pottery,  and  got  up  a  large  estab* . 
lisifment  in  this  distiic^  which,  after  that  country  in  Italy  where 


bunptom,  WedneibuTj,  West  Bromwich,  &c.,  m  b«d  a  noctur- 
nal ezliibition  of  uiodi«r  kind  of  mumfBCtory,  vfaich  was  alto- 
gedier  unexpected,  and  of  a  cbaracteit  entinly  new  to  us.  Be- 
ian  we  reached  Has  legkm  it  was  nig^t,  and  that  was  a  doody, 
dnk  nig^t  Suddenly  we  found  onnattes  in  a  rtgion  ef  frt. 
-Flames  were  hursdng  out  of  the  earth  is  erery  dinctioo,  some- 
tineB  in  a  steady  blaze>  and  sametiiDW  in  £tful,  fladiii:^  alienifr- 
tiona  of  flame  and  amoke.  Here  were  lu-ga  tnasaes  of  molten 
fire,  and  tliere  were  vast  piTes  of  smooldeiing  and  gleaming  em- 
ben  ;  and  all  these  commingled,  aad  extend^  as  &r  as  the  ey« 
could  raach,  and  condnniog  throogh  Bnccessire  miles  of  omr  jounwy. 
The  occasion  of  these  phenomena  we  found  to  be  the  ccmbined 
operation  of  working  mines,  wid  of  roasting,  smelting,  and  forgti^ 
irm.  In  the  coal  districU  the  coal  is  aQ  raised  ftoia  deep  sufater> 
ranean  pits  by  steam  power ;  so  also  are  the  iron  oic  and  the  lime 
which  are  used  for  a  floz  in  smelting  the  ore,  both  of  which  are 
found  in  the  same  district  of  the  coal,  and  in  difiercBt  strata  of  the 
•aine  shaft  or  pit.  The  tires  which  generate  the  steam  usually 
Uaae  out  at  tba  top  of  the  flaes,  and  the  workmea  also  commonly 
hare  fires  blazing  at  the  month  of  the  pit.  Frequently  large  masses 
g{  fine  and  tmsaleable  coal  an  sat  on  fire  to  get  them  out  of  the  way. 
All  this  makes  a  good  deal  of  fire ;  but  the  tnost  vHid  is  fimn  tha 
roasting  of  the  iron,  and  from  the  fbmaces  and  foqfet.  Ahogetbi^ 
the  Bcane  was  to  us  terribly  snbliue,  the  more  so,  doubtless,  be- 
cause it  was  perCectly  new  to  us,  baring  never  kecnl  of  the  exhi- 
Ution  till  it  burst  upon  us  thieugh  the  thtc^  ^ona  of  that  datk 
sight. 


<«  nAMn.i^» 
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Ax  one  time  the  image  of  Tophet  of  old  would  rash  across  oar 
minds,  and  the  perpetual  fires  of  the  VaUey  of  Hinnqmy  with  the 
smoking  sacrifices  of  writhing  infants  offered  upon  ihe  altars  of* 
Moloch.  The  tall  black  figures  of  the  workmen,  as  they  loomed 
up  passing  and  repassing  between  us  and  the  fires,  might  readily 
be  taken  for  the  officiating  priests  in  these  cruel  rites  of  human 
sacrifices ;  and  when  we  consider  the  character  of  many  who  la« 
hour  here,  the  prevdence  of  intemperance  and  blasphemy,  and 
especidly  the  manner  in  whidi  many  of  these  parents,  generation 
after  generation,  devote  their  children  as  heirs  to  this  same  drudg* 
ery,  degradation,  ignorance,  and  sin,  the  idea  suggested  above  is 
not  far  from  the  reality.  Here,  in  too  true  a  sense,  doubtless,  are 
thousands  of  children  made  to  pass  through  these  fires  to  Moloch. 

At  another  time  the  turning  wheels,  and  creaking  machinery, 
and  hissing  forges  brought  op  the  recollections  of 

•*  Vrdemu  domm  tt  VUmrm nemmt  HcOw* 

Hew  Vttlean's  forges  breathe  oat  fire  and  Same ; 
The  region  hmn  nmat  bear  old  Vulcaii'a  nama* 

From  this  time  forward,  I  said  to  myself  I  will  call  the  lower 
part  of  Staffordshire  Vulcania. 

And  yet,  again,  as  the  scene  varied  and  the  prospect  was  en- 
larged,  as  the  bursting  flames  glared  more  vividly  upon  the  wall 
of  impenetrable  darkness  in  the  distance,  more  awful  ahd  solemn 
images  were  suggested ;  the  exhibition  of  that  day  when  the  in- 
ternal fires  of  our  globe  shall  burst  through  their  barriers  and ' 
wrap  the  earth  in  flames  ;  or  the  associated  thought  hovered  over 
scenes  still  more  painful,  over  that  lake  of  fire  where  the  incorri* 
gibly  wicked  experience  the  pains  of  the  *' second  death,"  and 
••/Ae  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever.** 

We  rested  one  night  at  Birmingham,  the  British  toyshop.  In 
OUT  passage  to  London  the  next  day  we  passed  some  interorting 
towns,  among  which  was  the  city  of  Coventry.  This  is  an  old 
town,  having  had  some  character  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  1041.  It  was  about  this  time  that  LeolHc, 
the  Earl  of  Mercia,  as  the  story  goes,  consented  that  his  lady.  Go- 
diva,  should  be  gratified  in  her  importunity  to  confer  a  public  fa-  * 

vour  upon  the  town,  on  condition  that  she  should  agree  to  ride 

« 
*  n*  ctaMMd  Mtte  will  MeiiM  ay  &M  maaiilifa. 
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Aroagh  the  city  naked.  Her  benevolence  ovemme  Ler  feeluig» 
of  modesty,  and  she,  for  the  public  good,  consented ;  Ike  more 
readily  as  she  had  long  and  abundant  hair,  with  which  she  could 
mostly  conceal  her  person ;  and  especially  as  all  the  inhahit^ts 
were,  by  agreement,  to  keep  within  and  close  their  windows. 
"'  Only  one,  a  tailor  by  the  n«ne  of  Tom,  Tentared  to  peep  out. 
He,  it  is  said,  was  immediately  struck  blind ;  and,  to  perpetuate 
his  shame,  he  was  fyi  erer  after  called  **  peeping  Tom."  The 
window  oat  of  which  he  peeped  has  been  formed  into  an  qien 
niche,  and  in  it  is  placed  an  image  of  the  curious  tailor,  where  it 
remains  unto  this  day  a  mqnumentof  his  disgrace.  To  commem* 
orate  this  event,  and  in  proof  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it  is 
true,  there  is  an  annual  festival  in  Coventry,  on  which  occasion  a 
female  slightly  attired  in  close  flesh-coloured  apparel  rides  through 
the  city,  personating  the  character  of  the  benevolent  Godiva.  m 

Coventry  contains  a  population  of  about  twenty-seven  thousand,  ^ 

and  carries  on  an  extensive  business  in  the  manufacture  of  ribands. '  ll 

It  is  the  "  Riband  Region"  of  Enj^aad.    It  does  consideraUe, 
also,  in  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

We  also  passed  the  "Strmw-bonnet  Rej^on,"  the  centre  of  which 
ia  Dunstable,  a  town  in  Bedibrcishire  containing  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  From  this  town  the  well-known  Dtmstable  straw  re^ 
ceives  its  name.  It  is  supposed  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  straw 
takes  its  character  from  the  soil.  Just  above  Coventry  we  leave 
-  the  coal  region,  and  here  at  Dunstable  we  strike  a  nnge  of  chalk 
hni^  which  extend  across  the  counties  of  Bedford,  Buckinghamj 
and  Oxford,  and  this  soil  probably  gives  a  peculiar  character  to 
^  the  vegetable  products.  In  this,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Stafibrd* 
shire  ironworks  and  potteries,  we  see  the  reason  for  the  different 
manufactories  being  found  in  different  sections  of  the  counHy. 
Each  region  has  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  prevailing  busi« 
ness  of  that  region ;  and  the  populousness  of  the  country  has  of 
necessity  pressed  its  industry  into  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tions. Here  capital  accumulates,  and  takes  the  form  in  which 
it  becomes  most  productive  for  the  respective  departments.  Thus 
the  business  of  the  country  is  made  more  or  less  sectional,  until  it 
becomes  a  fushioiv  dnd  then  this  classificaticm  is  extended  to  other 
departments,  for  whose  location  no  special  reason  can  be  given. 
Chance,  perhape,  first  formed  the  nuolew  anmad  which  the  saaae 
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laid  kiiidml  or  colhtenl  trades  b^gan  to  congr^te,  and  thni  a 
c^araoier  waa  giyen  to  die  buskieaa  of  the  |dace  or  oeighbottriiood. 
In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  cotton  trade  ojf  Mancbeaier,  and  the 
wool  trade  of  Leeds,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  havf 
been  acccrandated  alki  enlarged  in  tipeir  respectiTe  lecaUtiesi 
This  gires  to  the  country  adopting  the  practice  i  great  adTantage 
in  another  respect.  It  may  be  laid  down  almost  as  an  axiom  in 
political  economy,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  the 
Capital  of  the  nation.  Tested  in  any  one  department  and  its  collat- 
eral branches,  can  be  concentrated,  in  respect  to  territorial  ezteni 
and  diTision,  the  more  perfect  may  be  the  division  of  labour,  and, 
therefore,  the  more  perfect  the  manufactured  article  and  the  cheap- 
er  the  pike. 

It  is  this  natural  economy  of  natural  agents  and  human  indus- 
try that  has  rendered  the  island  of  Great  Britain  so  productiye  and 
so  wealthy.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  seas  and 
oceans  seem  to  hsTo  been  employed  in  the  early  ages  of  the  worU 
in  accumulating  from  the  depths  and  from  the  distttit  shores  « 
▼ast  Tariety  of  minerals,  Togetables,  aiii  earths,  and  to  hsTO  thrown 
Ihem  up  in  regular  sections  and  compartmentSf  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  speck  of  land,  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters,  the  most 
stapendous  and  productive  theatre  of  industry  and  wealth  the  woild 
has  ever  beheld. 

St.  Albans  is  the  only  other  town  that  I  will  mention  befere 
our  arriyal  at  the  metropolis.  This  was  a.rery  ancient  town,  and 
once,  it  is  said,  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  The  Romans  made  it 
m  town  of  peculiar  priyileges,  and  so  attached  the  inhabitants  to 
the  Roman  government  that  the  anger  of  the  native  Queen  Bo»» 
dicea  was  excited  sgainst  them,  and  she  massacred  seventy  thm^ 
ssnd  of  the  citixens.  In  the  Dioclesian  persecution  at  the  cots^ 
mencement  of  the  fourth  century  the  saint  whose  name  the  town 
now  bears  was  martyred  here.  In  the  ninth  century  the  celebn^ 
led  abbey  was  founded  here  by  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  which 
continued  until  Henry  VIIL,  when,  with  other  similar  institutions^ 
it  was  demolished,  and  only  the  gate  remains.  The  church,  how- 
ever, still  stands,  as  a  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  and  is  a  very 
extensive  ecclesiastical  edifice ;  having,  however,  a  variety  of  parts, 
built  at  different  times,  and,  like  numerous  similar  edifices  in  Eng^ 
land,  exhibiting  the  most  dissimilar  and  incongruous  styles  of  ar- 
ehitecture. 
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(  The  Romans  caUed  this  place  Yeralam,  and  it  was  this  thai 
gave  the  title  of  Lord  Yenilam  tt  Francis  Bacon,  the  disgraced 
chancellor  of  James  L,  but  ^e  honoured  philosopher  of  the  ciT- 
ilized  worid.  The  family  residence  is  about  two  miles  distant,  at 
Gorhambmy,  where  the  present  earl  now  Utcs.  At  this  family 
residence  Lord  Verulam  wrote  his  Novum  Orgmman  Sdentia-^ 
rum  ;  and  here  his  father,  Sir  I^icholas  Bacoo,  used  to  entertain 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

St.  Albans  is  also  celebrated  for  two  famous  battles  fought  be* 
Iween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  And  in  this  town  was  bom  the  celebrated  trsT- 
eller,  Sir  John  Mandeville. 

On  our  arriyal  in  London  we  stopped  at  a  comfortable  house 
called  the  George  and  Blue  Boar,  in  ^  High  Holbom.'*  This  last 
name  is  familiar  to  every  American  almost,  by  no  rery  elcTated 
association ;  but  still  High  Hotbom  never  before  obtained  so  ex* 
tensive  a  notoriety  as  it  has  since  its  association  with  '^  Day  & 
Martin's  shoe  blacking  f  so  true  it  is  that  fame  itself  sometimes 
rides  in  an  hmnble  car.  The  hotel  also,  queer  as  its  name  may 
sound,  has  some  celebrity;  for  here,  we  were  told,  Cromwdl 
himself  used  to  lodge.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  comfortable  house ; 
so  much  so  that  when  we  returned  from  our  Continental  tour  we 
drove  directly  to  our  old  lodgings.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  London  friends  to  say  here,  that  we  were  not-  al« 
lowed,  either  at  our  first  or  second  visit,  to  stay  l<»ig  at  a  public 
inn.  At  our  first  arrival  we  were  most  cordially  received  and 
welcomed  to  England  by  that  venerable  patxiardi,  Rev.  Rich* 
ard  Reese,  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  with  his 
amiable  daughter  and  her  husband  we  were  hospitably  entertain* 
edT during  our  first  visit;  and  after  our  return  our  excellent  and 
kind  friend,  the  Reverend  Robert  Alder,  one  of  the  missionary 
'  ^secretaries,  pressed  us  to  his  house,  where,  with  him  and  his  es* 
timable  lady,  we  found  ourselves  much  at  home  during  our  stay 
in  London. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Hating  once  and  again  fisited  th^  British  Metropolis,  it 
behooves  me  to  say  something  of  this  great  Babel,  this  queen  of 
cities.  And  yet  I  know  not  where  to  begin,  or  what  topics  to 
select ;  as  one  may  spend  months  in  this  great  city  without  ex* 
faausting  the  interest  which  OTen  norelty  itself  can  impwt,  m 
numerous  and  diyersified  are  the  scenes  and  objects  here  conceii* 
trated ;  so  he  might  write  volumes  of  descriptions  and  reflections 
upon  what  he  sees  and  hears,  without  tautology  or  repetition. 
Well  may  it  be  said,  ^  London  is  the  world  in  miniature.''  Nay, 
I  might  almost  say,  it  is  something  more^  than  the  rest  of  \h€ 
world.  For  we  have  here,  not  only  specimens  from  all  ports  of 
the  world,  but  these,  by  new  combinations  in  their  association 
and  commixture,  present  new  aspects  and  Cormations,  unlike  thi 
simple  elements  from  which  they  are  combined. 

London  owes  its  origin  and  wealth  to  the  river  Thame8» 
which,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  is  navigable  for  large  shipi 
up  to  the  port  of  London,  and  for  barges  and  boats,  more  thail 
one  hundred  miles  above  the  city.  The  tide  flows  fifteen  m&s 
above  the  city.  This  city  is  spoken  of  by  Tacitus,  and  ddM 
early  historians,  as  a  place  of  commercial  impcMtance.  It  is  sai^ 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  it  employed^  in  the  coM 
trade  alone,  eight  hundred  vessds ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charks  I^ 
it  was  reckoned  the  chief  commercial  port  in  the  world.  It  baa^ 
from  that  thne,  been  constantly  increasing  in  wealth  and  popu!a» 
lion.  It  hsB,  indeedj^met  with  several  temporary  checks :  fbi  i 
considerable  time,  the  government  used  every  precaution  to  pre^ 
vent  its  extension^  At  this  time,  the  city  was  badly  built ;  A* 
houses  weie  of  wood,  thatched  with  straw ;  the  streets  nairow ; 
and  each  story  of  the  houses  projected  over,  until  the  eaves  from 
either  side  neaily  met  at  the  top,  confining  the  air,  and  greatly 
contributing  to,  if  not  actually  producing,  that  malignant  disorder 
called  the  plague,  with  which  the  city  was  so  frequently  visited. 
The  last  serious  visitation  from  this  disordery  was  in  the  teign  q{ 
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Charles  II.,  in  the  years  1665-6,  which  continued  for  the  space 
of  thirteen  months,  and  is  supposed  to  have  swept  away  one  hun- 
dred thousand  victims.  Immediately  after  this,  viz.,  in  1666,' 
occurred  the  "  great  fire,"  which  lasted  four  days,  and  destroyed 
about  fiye  sixths  of  the  city,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  suburbs. 
This  event  is  commemorated  by  a  noble  monument,  erected  in 
Fish  street,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  near  tlie  spot  where  the 
conflagration  commenced.  This  monument  ia  built  of  the  Port- 
land  stone,  fluted^  and  of  the  Doric  style,  is  two  hundred  feet  ia 
height,  and  contains  Latin  inscriptions,  describing  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  the  measures  taken  by  government  to  facilitate  the  ze»- 
toration  of  the  city. 

This  fire  was  the  greatest  blessing  London  ever  experienced. 
The  city  was  made  anetv^  and  rebuilt  on  new  and  improved  pon- 
ciples.  The  streets  widened  and  straightened ;  the  small  streams 
arched  over,  and  made  into  sewers  for  the  city ;  every  house  was 
built  with  party-walls ;  the  steep  hills  excavated,  and  the  valleys 
filled  up ;  and  the  whole  completed  in  about  three  years.  Since 
that  period,  no  very  extensive  contagious  disorder  has  prevailed  in 
London ;  nay,  peihaps  there  is  scarcely  a  large  city  in  the  world 
more  salubrious  than  London.  The  improvements,  however,  thus 
made  in  the  city — adequate  as  they  were  for  the  purposes  oi 
health — ^were  far  from  meeting  the  necessities  of  business,  in  these 
latter  days.  The  streets  are  still  too  narrow,  the  great  thorough- 
fares too  few,  and  the  public  places  all  too  crowded.  The  throng 
of  the  city,  both  of  carriages  and  of  footmen,  is  absolutely  oppres- 
sive, and  to  the  stranger  astonishing.  He  dodges  in  every  direc- 
tion to  make  his  way  through  to  his  place  of  destination,  until 
baffled  at  every  turn,  and  wearied  with  the  almost  fruitless  efibrt, 
jostled  and  dirtied  by  the  friction  of  the  crowd,  he  shrinks  into 
some  angle  or  recess  to  get  a  little  respite,  and  wait  until  the 
procession  shall  pass  by.  From  his  retreat  he  looks  out  upon 
the  busy  world,  and  the  more  he  looks,  the  more  he  is  astonished. 
His  first  mental  inquiry  is,  Do  all  these  persons  know  what  they 
are  after,  or  where  they  are  going  ?  It  seems  impossible  that 
they  should  all  have  a  definite  object  in  view.  The  tide  rolls  on 
in  one  incessant  current,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late  at 
night ;  and  the  stranger  soon  finds  he  might  as  well  wait  for  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine  to  exhaust  themselves,  and  run  their  channeU 
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dry,  as  to  wait  for  some  of  the  principal  streets  of  London  city  to 
clear  themselYes  of  their  immense  moving  multitudes.  In  despair 
of  a  better  tide  or  a  freer  channel,  he  throws  himself  again  into 
the  whirlpool,  and  with  much  delay  and  difficulty,  reachea  his 
place  of  destination.  One  never  feels  this  embarrassment  more, 
perhaps,  than  when  he  gets  short  of  time,  on  his  way  to  the 
steamboat  in  a  hackney-coach.  The  more  impatient  he  grows, 
the  more  he  is  obstructed,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  he  finds  him- 
self absolutely  at  a  stand  :  he  looks  out,  and  beholds  one  entire 
and  unbroken  mass  of  coaches,  omnibuses,  cabs^  carts,  drays,  and 
wagons — wedged  in  on  every  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  extend. 
There  is  no  relief;  patience  alone  can  sustain  him,  and  time 
alone  can  bring  him  relief. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  alternations  are  made  yearly  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city ;  so  that  at  some  points — ^such  as  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London  Bridge — ^he  who,  a  few  years  ago,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  city,  and  returning  after  an  absence,  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  recognise  his  position.  What  is  called  the  ^  city,* 
is  comparatively  but  a  small  part  of  London.  The  town  has  been 
enlarged,  until  suburb  after  suburb,  and  village  after  village,  have 
been  connected  with  the  main  body,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  con* 
tinuous,  extended,  and  extending  metropolis.  From  being  a  little 
city  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  it  hets  swelled  to  the  dimen* 
sions  of  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  thousand  houses  and  public  edifices,  and  one  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants. 

Everybody  feels,  when  travelling  over  London,  that  it  is  ^  loo 
big,"  and  yet  when  its  growth  will  stop  cannot  be  foreseen ;  its  march 
is  still  outward  and  onward,  and  its  vast  population  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  such  a  city,  there  arc  certainly  great  commercial 
advantages,  great  facilities  for  the  arts,  for  science,  for  literature, 
and  for  refinement  in  all  its  forms:  great  advantages  for  the 
central  poinU  of  the  great  moral  and  religious  enterprises  of  the 
day.  In  short,  whatever  advantages  man  can  promise  himself,  in 
the  development  of  the  social  principle ;  the  division  of  labour ; 
the  mutual  action  of  intellect  upon  intellect ;  the  juxtaposition 
and  concentration  of  all  kinds  of  agencies  and  instrumentalities :  all 
these  are  enjoyed  in  London,  as  they  are  enjoyed  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  Still,*it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether,  on  the  whoie^ 
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luch  an  ivivrieldj  eiienai<»i  of  one  city  it  deainblo — ^wKcdicr 
the  disadvantages  do  not  OTeibftlance  the  benefits,  by  a  great 
majority.  It  seemed  to  be  the  opinioa  of  those  best  qualified  to- 
jodge,  with  whom  I  had  an  oppoitnnity  «f  coaversing,  that  the 
metropolis  was  unfavourable  to  piety.  It  swallows  up  all  the 
■alt  that  is  annually  thrown  in  open  it  from  the  country,  and  still 
it  remains,  to  a  great  extent,  a  putrid  mas*.  Tnie,  tbere  is  a  vast 
amount  of  piety  in  London ;  an  aimy  of  faitUiil  ministen  and 
Christians,  of  different  denominations :  but  it  may  be  a  qnesliei^ 
whether,  in  spite  of  all  their  tSSait,  sin  is  not  increasing;  and 
whether  the  preponioii  of  the  good  to  tb«  bad  is  fJarouiably  main- 
tained. Some  public  indications  are  certainly  very  unfavonrable. 
At  the  head  of  these,  are  the  violatioD  of  the  Sabbath,  and  intent 
perance.  The  Sabbalh  ia  worse  kept,  by  far,  in  London,  than  in 
•oy  other  town  I  visited  in  the  British  isles.  Many  shops  aie 
open  in  some  parts  of  the  town ;  and  in  one  place  I  noticed  • 
public  market  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  where  the  streets  wen 
crowded  with  noisy  custcHners,  During  our  first  rendence  in 
London,  in  ibe  &I1  of  1835,  we  lodged  in  Drury  Lane,  not  £u 
from  the  noted  Drury  Lane  7%satre,  and  when  we  went  out  to 
go  to  public  worship,  on  Sabbath  morning,  we  generally  found 
the  sidewalks  and  lanes  filled,  fin  the  most  part,  with  a  low, 
squalM  popolatton,  of  both  sexes,  whose  vulgar  and  [wofana  lan- 
guags  showed  that  the  Sabbath  was  by  them  no  otberwiso 
remembered  or  regarded,  than  as  a  day  of  greater  relaxation,  fn  the 
freer  indulgence  of  licentiousness  and  sin.     These  acenee  are,  of  j 

course,  limited  to  certain  sections ;  and,  on  the  great  whole,  the 
Lord's  day  is  much  better  observed,  even  in  Lood(a)|  than  in  moat 
cities  en  the  continenL*  I 

Something  may  be  inferred,  (especially  in  Protestant  comitries,  •■^ 

where  there  are  not  generally  more  places  of  public  worship  than  J 

are  occupied,}  of  the  religious  turn  of  the  people,  by  the  number  i 

of  places  of  puUic  worship,  compared  with  the  pofnilation.    The  < 

number  of  places  of  public  worship  in  London,  all  told,  do  not  much 

•  It  cuUMt  bnl  ba  deeply  regretted,  thx  pawoai  bj^  in  office,  and  tbit  pobGa 
'  <n  the  TJolaiion  of  tbe  Sabbath.    The  Duke  of  WellingtoD  oaed  to 


Ih^  rabinat  meetinga  on  Sunday,  until  poblio  o^nion  put  tham  domi.  The  Tcn*w 
i*  ^wa  to  the  public  on  Sunday^  sod  great  aowdB  frequent  it  Tha  Poatuffin^  Iww^ 
■ret,  in  all  tta  bnnchei^  ia— to  the  houoni  of  tbe  Biitiih  Ch>Tenune&t— ckwed  oa  Ite 
Lotd'a  dar- 
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exceed  five  hundred.*  Now,  eupposing  these  houses,  on  an  sTer- 
agOi  accommodate  one  thousand  persons  each — tirhich  is  probably 
a  large  calculation  for  the  actual  worshippers — vie  have  but  one 
third  of  the  population,  who  attend  upon  public  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day.  Aiid,  if  we  make  the  very  liberal  allowance  of  one 
third,  who  from  age,  infirmity,  and  occasional  necessary  absence, 
cannot  attend,  we  haTO  still  one  third  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don who  might  attend  worship,  but  who  do  not;  to  which  add 
one  half  of  the  preceding  third,  and  we  have  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London  who  are  living  like  heathens  in  a  Christian 
land.  This  calculation,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  more  favourable  than 
would  be  found  true  on  actual  inspection.  What  a  mass  of  moral 
death  is  here  1  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  in  one 
tovim,  who  are  not  brought  under  the  means  of  grace  !  To  say 
nothing  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  who,  for  form's  sake,  for 
state  purposes,  and  other  causes,  attend  worship,  statedly  or  oo* 
casionally,  who  are  not  only  not  truly  pious,  but  many  of  whom 
are  most  licentious  and  corrupt. 

Intemperance  is  another  most  udovely  and  unpromising  feature 
of  the  metropolis.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  For,  as  yet,  but  little^  comparatively,  has 
been  done  in  these  countries,  to  check  the  fearful  progress  of  this 
Tice.  The  intemperance  of  the  metropolis,  however,  is,'I  think, 
of  a  more  hopeless  character  than  that  of  the  provincial  towns  and 
Tillages.  Among  the  latter,  the  lower  classes,  for  the  most  part, 
drink  strong  beer ;  but  in  London  they  add  to  this  a  free  use  of  gin. 

They  have  numerous  large  and  splendid  establishmenu  which 
they  call  gifi  paUices.  Here  the  work  of  death  goes  on  by  the 
wholesale.  The  custom  is  so  great  that  the  veiy  drippings  from 
the  glasses,  all  of  which  are  saved  by  lattice-work  counters  and 
large  trays  underneath,  are  sufficient,  it  is  said,  to  pay  the  clerks 
who  wait  upon  the  customers.  I  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of 
these  palaces  one  evening  on  Holbom  HiU^  and  took  out  my 
watch  to  see  how  many,  in  a  given  time,  passed  out  of  this  palace 
of  death.    In  nine  minutes  seventy  came  out ;  and  by  that  time 

•  Of  these  chincfaeei  the  denominatioDt  ehared,  in  1833,  in  the  foBowmc  prapov- 
tione !  the  BetahUehed  Choreh,  one  hundred  and  ninety-fimr  i  Romen  Cathofica,  flf. 
tMn  I  imigii  Protaatanta,  eighteen ;  Jewiah  Synagoguea^  rix{  Diaaeatera  ct  vubna 
UD(i%  two  hmdnd  and  aiztf-«g|it 
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I  saw  then  was  another  door  from  which  othen  hadboen  passmg 
in  and  out  at  the  same  time.  So  I  left  my  poet  of  obaeryationy  and 
thai  the  more  readily,  because  I  found  my  pocket  had  been  picked 
of  my  handkerchief  while  I  had  been  standing  there ;  and  I  know 
not  but  they  would  hare  had  my  wateb,  if  it  had  not  been  in  my 
hand.  I  thought  it  was  time,  therefore,  to  make  my  escape. 
During  my  stay,  however^  I  perceived  that  there  were  more  wo« 
men  than  men  who  came  out  of  the  palace.  Their  dress  and  ap» 
pearance  were  most  squalid  and  wretched.  Many  of  them  seemed 
to  be  mothers  leading  up  their  children — sometimes  a  young  child 
in  the  arms,  and  another  at  the  side.  These  poor  little  children, 
when  hungry  for  bread,  are  fed  widi  whiskey,  and  thus  early 
trained  to  habits  of  intemperance.  Truly  the  time  is  come  when, 
if  a  child  ask  for  bread,  the  parent  gives  him  a  poisonous  serpent 

To  remedy  the  evils  just  alluded  to,  some  exertions  are  made 
by  the  good  people  of  London.  The  ministers  and  members  of 
the  establishment  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Bishqp  of  Lon* 
don,  and  roused  to  action  by  the  statistical  exhibits  of  Rev.  Bap- 
tist Noel  and  other  good  men,  showing  the  moral  wants  and  re- 
hgiouB  destitution  of  the  metropolis,  have  resolved  upon  raising  a 
large  fund  for  the  erection  of  new  churches  and  the  support  of 
additional  cl^gymen,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  people.  The 
Methodists  also,  with  their  accustomed  seal,  tire  preaching  in  the 
Streets  and  public  places  to  win  over  to  the  gospel,  if  possible, 
those  who  refuse  to  go  into  the  houses  of  worship  to  hear  it 
preached. 

Some  efforts  are  also  made  in  the  temperance  cause.  But 
these  are  comparatively  few  and  feeble.  The  honest  truth  is, 
the  religious  people  of  England  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  do 
not  generally  enter  into  the  temperance  reformation,  as  they  have 
in  the  United  States.  I  speak  now  of  those  special  and  exclu* 
sive  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance  which  have  occu«^ 
pied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  Christians  and  Christian  ministers 
with  us  for  a  few  years  past.  This  remark,  I  think,  is  more  ap« 
plicable  to  the  established  church  and  to  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, than  to  the  dissenters  generally.  The  Methodist  societies 
plead  that  they  are  a  temperance  body  already,  and  that  any  fur* 
ther  organization  and  pledge  than  those  by  which  they  are  bound 
to  their  religious  fraternity,  would  not  oidy  be  useless  but  self« 
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tfoodemnatory.  Nay,  some  of  them  plead  that  temperance  socie- 
ties  and  excluuve  and  direct  temperance  efforts,  are  a  reflection 
upon  the  gospel'^-implying  that  the  gospel  is  not  sofficient^  without 
other  and  coUateral  aids,  to  acconf pUsh  the  great  object  of  pnUie 
moral  reform.  But  few,  therefore,  of  the  preacher^  or  people  co-> 
operate  heartily  in  the  enterprise ;  and  many,  both  of  ministers  and 
people,  speak  (xf  the  temperance  society  with  strong  disapprobation. 
One  cause,  perhaps,  for  this,  is  the  ultraism,  which  in  England, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  has  marked  some  ci  the  tem* 
perance  measures.  Among  other  causes  that  haye  disaffected 
many,  I  heard  it  stated  that  some  of  the  leading  and  most  talented 
men  in  the  Wesleyan  conn«cion  had  been  publicly  and  most 
offmsiTely  denounced  by  certain  agents  and  editors  in  the  tern* 
peranoe  cause.  In  this  country,  as  in  the  United  States,  this  pub- 
lic ezhibkion  of  men'a  names  and  characters  has  become  too 
fiishionaUe.  A  psactice  which  good  feeling,  as  well  as'gende- 
manly  and  Christian  courtesy,  decidedly  forbids.  It  would  seem 
that  certain  subovdinate  writers  and  puUic  dedaimers  imagine 
themsebrea  at  liberty,  in  a  good  cause,  to  deal  out  their  denuneia- 
tions  and  censures  against  aB  who  follow  not  with  them.  In  this 
way  they  are  exclaiming,  like  Jehu,  **  Come  and  see  my  zeal  for 
the  Lasd^"  when  it  is  more  than  possible,  that,  in  many  cases, 
like  him,  their  seal  is  more  the  promptings  of  their  own  perscmal 
asftbitton  than  of  a  holy  benoYobnce.  At  any  rale,  this  rash  and 
oeoaorioas  seal  always  justly  renders  the  purity  of  a  man's  mo- 
tires  snqpeeted. 

I  do  not  by  this  mean,  however,  to  jnstify  the  course  which  the 
Wesleysns  and  others  in  England  tske  in  reference  to  the  tern- 
penmce  causes  I  greatly  lament  and  highly  disapprove  of  this 
eoinse*  I  believe  it  is  founded  in  error,  and  will  be  a  means  of 
retarding  the  great  and  good  work  which  certainty,  with  all  ite 
embamuHDienta,  has  hiEid  a»  auspicious  commencement,  and  has 
ettbtcd  in  its  intetesto  some  of  the  best  and  most  sanctified  tal- 
ents of  the  nation.  And  why  shooU  not  all  the  churches  rttnUi 
m  putting  down  this  hydra-monster  which  is  destroying  the  na- 
tion. So  fer  as  I  am  aUe  to  judge,  diere  is  no  part  of  the  workt 
wkere  intenqpertnce  pvevailii  so  feaorfiiHy  at  this  nioment  as  n» 
die  Brilisli  isle»;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  probably, 
wiurey  if  the  good  people  of  the  coumrywtuM  unite  m  it,  so  tM* 
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cient  a  moral  influence  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  this  evil* 
In  our  own  country  the  universality  of  the  elective  firandiiae  gives 
such  a  power  to  die  lowest  of  the  people,  and  holds  out  such  a 
temptation  to  the  aspiring  demagogue  to  pander  to  the  appetite 
of  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled^  that,  with  the  same  amount  of 
moral  power  enUsted  on  the  side  of  temperance,  we  cannot  act 
with  half  the  efficiency  and  success  in  this  great  moral  enterprisei 
at  least  in  some  of  its  departments,  as  that  vrith  which  British 
philanthropists  might  act.  What  a  fearful  amount  of  responsi- 
bility then  do  they  assume  in  neglecting  this,  when  the  gigantic 
evil  is  stalking  over  the  land,  and  the  remedy  is  so  obvious. 
Britons  boast  of  thdr  Uberty  and  their  abhorrence  of  slavery,  in- 
somuch that  many  of  them  seek  abroad  to  find  channels  for  the 
exuberance  of  their  philanthropy,  while  at  home  they  have  more 
than  a  half  million  in  the  very  worst  kind  of  slavery ;  subjecting 
themselves  and  families  to  the  worst  kind  of  suffering,  inevitably 
pressing  the  body  down  to  the  grave  and  the  soul  to  endless  wo» 
and  yet  very  little  special  effort  is  made  for  their  emancipation. 

But  to  return  to  my  remarks  on  London.  It  would,  at  first 
view,  be  supposed  that  the  preservation  of  good  order,  in  so  great 
a  city  as  this,  would  be  extremely  difficult.  This,  however,  is 
not  corroborated  by  experience.  Although  there  are  frequent 
street  rows  in  some  parts,  either  between  men  or  women,  quite 
as  frequent,  I  should  think,  with  the  latter  as  the  former;  still 
these  are  of  a  very  partial  and  limited  character,  and  are  soon 
terminated  by  the  interposition  of  the  police,  which  is  always  at 
hand,  and  prompt  in  its  interference.  The.  present  police  of 
London  is  excellent.  The  credit  of  this  organization  is  due  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  it  was  established  by  law  in  June,  1889. 
The  following  abridged  statement  of  its  essential  features  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 

^  The  metropolitan  poUce  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  vicinity,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  vrithiii 
twelve  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  It  supersedes  the  old  watch* 
men,  patrols,  street-keepers,  &c.,  by  uniting  all  parochial  pdice 
authorities.  These  are  placed  under  a  board  of  police,  consisting 
of  three  commissioners,  who  superintend  and  are  responsible  for 
all  acts  of  the  inferior  officers.  This  police  was  commenced  in 
the  paridies  of  Westminster,  September  2»,  1889,  and  has  beea 
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gradually  extended  to  other  dwtricts.  A  general  police  tax  of  4<i 
in  the  pound,  is  levied  on  all  householders,  to  de£ray  the  expense. 
The  police  district  is  formed  into  divisions,  varying  in  size,  but 
each  has  the  same  number  of  men  and  officers.  In  each  is  a 
station-house.  Every  division  is  designated  by  a  local  name,  and 
every  man  ift  designated  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet :  every  divi« 
sion  is  again  divided  into  eight  sections,  and  each  section  into 
eight  beats. 

'*  The  police  force  consists  of  as  many  companies  as  there  are 
divisions.  Each  company  comprises  one  superintendent,  four 
inspectors,  sixteen  sergeants,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
police  c<mstables.  A  company  is  divided  into  sixteen  parties, 
each  ccmsisting  of  one  sergeant  and  nine  men.  Worn  sergeant's 
parties  form  an  inspector's  party.  The  collar  of  each  man's  coat 
is  marked  with  a  letter  indicating  his  division,  and  a  number  cor> 
respcmding  with  his  name  in  the  book  of  the  office.  The  first 
sixteen  numbers  in  eseh  division  denote  the  sergeants.  Police 
men  are  required  to  patrol  the  streets,  lanes,  dec,  of  their  respect* 
ive  districts ;  arrest  disturbers  of  the  peace,  house-breakers,  re- 
puted thieves,  and  beggars,  and  preserve  good  order.  They  are 
dressed  in  blue  coats  and  pantaloons,  and  at  night  wear  great  coats. 
Each  man  is  furnished  with  a  cutlass,  a  rattle,  and  a  staff.*  They 
are  constant^  on  duty,  but  more  are  out  during  the  night  than  the 
day.'' 

This  system  succeeds  so  well,  that  it  is  adopted  by  other  im* 
portant  towns  in  the  kingdom,  and  wHl,  ere  long,  probably,  be 
universal.  Those  selected  for  police  duty,  are  all  youngerly  look- 
ing men,  of  a  fine  and  sober  character,  and  gentlemanly  manners. 
Every  few  rods  you  meet  one  of  them,  whom  you  instantly  recog- 
nise by  his  dress ;  and  if  you  have  any  occasion  to  make  inquiries 
for  persons  or  places,  he  is  the  man  to  whom  you  should  make 
application,  and  you  are  sure  to  receive  a  civil  and  an  intelligent 
answer.  Their  general  appearance  is  quiet  and  unostentatious. 
To  see  them  moving  about  in  the  city,  you  would  think  they,  ot 
all  men,  had  least  authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
others ;  but  if  occasion  require,  you  find  them  very  decided  and 
efficient  It  produced  on  my  mind  the  most  gratifying  feelings,  to 
contrast  this  unarmed  city-guard,  with  not  even  a  stick  in  dieir 
hands  to  enforce  their  authority,  with  the  armed  guards  of  the 

♦Tbeie  they  leldom  carry. 
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eitiei  of  the  conlinent.  It  abavn  the  mumph  of  mors]  powei 
OTCr  physical  force,  and  is  a  practical  refutation  in  one  of  the 
stiongest  conceivable  cases,  that  large  masses  of  men  collected 
together  cannot  be  privileged  with  free  institutions. 

Itutitutioru  of  London.  In  noticipg  these,  my  attention  WM 
'  first  attracted  to  the  schools  and  seminaiies  of  learning.  Among 
these-,  the  London  University  and  King's  College  hold  the  highest 
lank.  Both  of  these  have  fine  edifices,  but  are  not  very  flourish- 
ing, exc^t  in  their  preparatory  departments,  and  in  the  medical 
deputments.  The  London  University,  however,  may  now  rise, 
perhaps,  in  all  its  departments,  for  during  the  present  Bummer 
(1836)  a  royal  charter  has  iteea  granted  to  it,  with  power  to  coa< 
jCet  degrees  in  41  the  departments,  e^ept  Divinity.  This  is  an- 
other step  towards  the  hrealung  down  of  the  old  system  of  exclu- 
sive monopohes,  which,  in  many  instances,  has  been  so  detri- 
mental to  the  host  interests  of  the  nation.  Now,  odier  denomina- 
tions besides  members  of  tha  established  church,  may  receive 
academic  hmours. 

For  the  purposes  of  primary  and  general  education,  there  are 
extensive  schools,  where  gratuitous  instruction  is  imparted,  ia 
different  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  different  parishes  there  tat 
parish  schools,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Methodist  and  other  dissenting  chapels,  both  here 
in  London  and  in  other  large  towns,  have  schools  connected  with 
them,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their  respective  congre- 
gations. Lancasteiian  schools  also  are  numerous,  to  which  all, 
without  distinction  of  sects,  are  admitted.* 

The  establishment  of  the  London  University  led  to  the  establish- 
ment, on  the  part  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  high-church  party, 
of  King's  College.  The  same  spirit  of  emulation  and  jealousy 
for  the  national  church  establishment,  led  to  the  institution  of  what 
is  called  the  national  schools,  where  the  creed  and  the  service  of  the 
national  church  are  introduced.  Of  these,  there  are  forty  large 
schools  containing  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand  pupils  each. 

It  is  computed  that  there  are  sixty-six  thousand  children  edn- 
cated  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  metropolis.     These  are  from 

■  It  it  Mid  then  u«  ftt  thii  tinu,  in  difibnut  pirri  of  tbo  kingdom,  not  tswm  thaa 
thtM  hundnd  of  then  ichooU  for  t>ayii  and  one  hDadred  for  gUi ;  Ibttr-thiM  of 
ibtM  •»  in  London,  In  «Udi  m  edncalMl  tmln  ttwoMiid  duldna  of  botb  ms. 
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the  poor  classes  not  otherwise  prorided  for.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
their  instruction,  these  poor  children  are  brought  to  attend  reli- 
gious worship,  which  is  a  part  of  the  system ;  where,  otherwise, 
they  might  be  left  without  religious  restraint,  to  roam  in  idleness 
on  the  Sabbath  expfved  to  temptation  and  vice. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  schools  of  an* 
cient  charter  supported  by  special  endowments.  Among  these,  is 
Christ's  hospital  in  Newgate  street.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
'*  blue-coat  school,"  from  the  peculiar  dress  which  the  pnpib 
wear.  And  here  it  should  be  obsenred,  that  most  of  the  schools 
existing  imder  old  charters  and  old  endowments,  are  required  to 
have  a  prescribed  costume.  You  see  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  with  dresses  so  antiquated,  and  appening  in  these 
days  so  quaint  and  queer  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  that  one  can* 
not  well  restrain  his  risibles  at  the  exhibition.  To  see  the  garb  of 
our  great  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  on  htUe  boys  and  girls  of 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ridic- 
ulous. The  ^  blue  coats,"  howeyer,  are  peculiar ;  they  are  a 
long  blue  tunic  of  cloth  made  close  to  the  body  down  to  the  waist, 
and  then  descending  loosely  almost  to  the  feet,  and  open  in  front. 
Under  this  coat  is  a  yellow  under*coat  and  yellow  stockings,  with 
drab-coloured  smallncloUies,  a  round  flat  worsted  cap,  and  a  leath- 
ern belt  round  the  waist.  This  school  was  originally  founded 
by  Edward  VI.,  and  has  received  subsequent  endowments ;  so 
that  now  twelve  hundred  are  educated  on  the  foundation,  five 
hundred  of  whom,  however,  are  at  an  establishment  in  Hartford. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of  London  are  the  official  guar- 
dians of  the  institution.  The  right  of  naming  pupils  to  fill  the 
vacancies  as  they  occur,  is  vested  in  different  individuals  and  cor- 
porations. Schools  of  a  similar  character  are  founded  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  kingdom.  As  the  patronage  of  these  schools, 
that  is,  the  right  of  presenting  scholars  to  the  benefits  of  the  insti- 
tutions, vests  either  in  private  individuals  or  in  certaiu  public  offices 
and  corporations,  there  is  great  room  for  party  and  personal  fa^ 
vouritism,  so  that  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  original  founders 
are  often  perverted ;  and,  as  the  income  is  sure,  even  though  the 
institution  languish  and  retain  only  a  nominal  existence,  strong 
inducements  to  neglect  have,  in  many  instances,  resulted  in  a 
gross  perversion  of  the  funds  to  the  support  of  sinecures.    To 
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these  old  chaiten  and  the  present  character  of  the  schoola  bava 
^  late  been  carefully  examined  and  many  abuses  corrected. 

Among  the  chartered  }»ofessional  iostitfitionB  of  London,  an 
the  college  of  pl^sicians  and  the  college  ot  eurgeons.  Ncme  caa 
pradtise  is  these  d^>aTtm«its  without  being  fellows  of  the  col- 
leges to  which  none  are  admitted  without  haring  received  theit 
degree  at  one  of  the  universitieB.  '  They  both  hare  eplendid  edi- 
fices, especially  the  former,  which  is  in  Pall  Mall  East — the  lat- 
ter, in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

With  respect  to  the  fine  ans,  me  is  sot  at  first  impressed  by 
what  he  sees  in  London  that  the  English  are  very  great  pytnins 
of  thtao,  especially  after  having  visited  the  cont&ient,  for  the  reap 
•on  that  there  are  no  .splendid  national  galleries  oi  public  collec- 
li(»u,  as  in  the  principal  cities  of  ccmtinenlal  Europe.  Still  « 
fiirdter  acqoaintance  will  show  that  there  is  much  attention  paid 
to  these  subjects  by  the  Engli^  nobility  and  gentry.  The  pal- 
aces and  noble  seats  of  England  contain  a  great  number  o(  pic- 
tiues  by  Ute  first  artists,  and  not  a  few  of  fine  specimens  of  stat- 
tiary.  In  the  higher  classes,  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  taste  and  in- 
teTest  in  these  works.  I  cannot  but  believe,  from  all  the  existing 
bets  and  from  past  history,  that  there  is  danger  of  carrying  this 
taste  to  excess ;  and  if  the  British  government  has  not  spent  mill- 
ions OS  the  fine  arts  from  the  public  treasure,  but  left  diete  more 
to  the  private  patronage  of  iodirtdoals,  it  may  be  that  the  nation 
is  on  the  whole  the  richer  and  the  happier  on  that  account ;  and  cer- 
tainly what  show  there  je  in  Uiese  departments  by  private  patron- 
age, is  not  of  forced  and  fsctttions  growth,  but  the  promptings  ot 
a  spontaneous  taste.  There  are  in  the  metropolis  numerous  col- 
lections 'ot  the  fitHe  arts.  The  Royal  Academy,  founded  1768,  of 
which  Sir  Jdshua  Reynolds  was  the  first  president,  and  our  coun- 
tryman Benjamin  "West  die  second,  is  well  known.  The  rooms 
of  this  society  are  at  the  Somerset  House,  where  there  is  an  an- 
jAal  exhibition,  of  only  the  new  works  never  before  exhibited, 
from  May  till  July.  I  cannot  say  that  the  exhibition  this  year 
(1836)  gave  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  skill  of  the  present 
artists  in  England.  There  were  many  of  the  productions  of  nov- 
ices,  apparently,  but  there  were  biit  few,  if  any,  forms  ^v4  touches 
worthy  of  the  great  masters. 
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jflae  yariouB  literary,  plulosophical,  and  scientific  societies  are 
loo  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here ;  and  those  that  are  the  aiost 
worthy  of  attention,  are  too  well  known  in  the  United  States  to 
require  a  notice.  Their  number  is  increasing  with  the  adTance* 
ment  of  science  and  the  increase  of  the  city.  The  same  renoaiioi 
will  apply,  and  perhaps  with  greater  force,  to  the  benevolent  in- 
stitutions of  London — its  various  charitable  associations — ^its 
hospitals — ^its  missionary  and  Bible  societies.  Many  of  these 
have  made  themselves  known  to  the  remote  comers  of  the  earth 
by  their  out-bearing  and  far-stretching  rays  of  light  and  love, 
while  others,  in  a  more  circumscribed  sphere,  are  combating 
with  darkness  aiid  suffering  at  home— darkness  and  suffering 
which,  strange  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  are  abundantly 
generated  and  matured  in  the  grand  radiating  centre  of  light  and 
benevolence. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  London  which  presents  such  a 
concentration  of  interest  to  the  intelligent  and  curious  stranger  as 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  matchless  collection  of  natural  his- 
tory,  antiquities,  and  literature.  The  Ubrary  is  made  up  of  six- 
teen diSerent  libraries,  the  last  of  which  was  that  of  George  lY., 
consisting  of  sixty-five  thousand  volumes ;  besides  the  numerooe 
additions  by  purchases,  bequests,  donations,  &c.,  which  have 
been  and  still  continue  to  be  made  to  this  noble  institution.  All 
authors  or  pubUshers,  are  required  to  present  a  copy  of  their  work 
within  a  month  after  publication  to  this  library.  This  of  itself,  in 
such  a  book-making  age  and  in  the  centre  of  such  a  book-making 
nation,  must  constitute  a  most  productive  revenue  to  enrich  these 
literary  treasures. 

Here,  also,  is  a  gallery  of  sculpture  and  antiquities,  and  a  col- 
lection of  curiosities  firom  aU  parts  of  the  world.  Among  the 
Egyptian  antiquities  are  a  sarcophagus,  which  is  said  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  Portland  vase,  found  in  the 
Monts  del  Grano^  near  Rome,*  and  some  bricks  from  the  walls 
of  Babylon.  Here,  also,  are  the  Elgin  marbles^  so  called,  from 
their  having  been  collected  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  while  he  was 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantinople.    They  are  the  sculp- 

•  This  hai  hi  name  from  the  Puchew  of  Portland,  who  pnrchaBed  it  from  Sir  Wa- 
Inm  Hamilton.  The Vaae  ia  of  glaaa,  with  figmea  in  rdjrf  of  white  enama^  and  tlhi 
vhole  Boat  ezquMiidy  etecutad; 
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ngnl  and  trchitectanl  embellishiiieiits  «f  aadent  Gredan  templei^ 
.>Dy  ihat  great  master  in  his  art,  the  unriTaUed  Phidias :  and  con 
nected  with  these  are  the  Phygaleian  marbles^  being  specimens 
of  a  still  more  ancient  date,  from  the  temples  of  Apollo,  al 
Phygaleia. 

The  collections  in  natural  history  are  a  very  extensive  suite  ot 
shells,  minerals,  and  geological  specimens,  conreniently  arranged 
and  labelled,  in  glass  cases,  and  a  fine  collection  of  birds,  fishes,  &c* 
AromKl  the  great  hall,  containing  the  minerals,  is  a  great  number 
of  ancient  portraits  of  persons  celebrated  in  British  history. 

We  were  requested  to  enter  our  names  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose,  in  a  little  room  near  the  entrance,  and  here,  in  a  glass 
case,  we  were  shown  the  original  copy  of  the  Magna  Charta. 
The  number  of  annual  visiters  to  this  museum  is  about  one  hun* 
dred  thousand. 

In  mentioning  some  of  the  localities,  edifices,  and  public  works 
of  London,  I  must  necessarily  be  very  partial  and  brief.  A  few, 
however,  will  be  touched  upon. 

The  Colosseum^  so  called,  after  the  splendid  amphitheatre  of 
Titus  at  Rome,  is  a  large  edifice  in  Regent's  Park,  four  hundred 
feet  in  circumference,  having  a  portico  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  a 
glass  cupola  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  Con* 
nected  with  this  are  several  artificial  curiosities,  well  calculated 
to  amuse  the  spectator :  such  as  a  marine  grotto  or  cavern,  ap* 
parently  formed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  a  beautiful  fountain^ 
with  a  splendid  jet-^eau  ;  a  Swiss  cottage,  with  water-ftJls,  a 
lake,  &C.,  and  a  custode,  in  the  Swiss  ceetumc,  to  point  out  the 
curiosities  of  the  place ;  conservatories  of  exotic  and  rave  plants, 
&c.  But  the  most  interesting  object  here,  is  the  grand  panorama 
of  London,  painted  up<Hi  a  surface  of  forty^ix  thousand  square 
feet  of  canvass.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  most  magnificent  thmg  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  a  representation  of  London,  as  it 
appears  btm  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  The  artist,  in  fact,  copied 
it  from  reality,  by  spending  years  at  his  stupendous  enterprise,  on 
the  top  of  St.  Paul's.  You  ascend  up  the  d<»&e  of  die.ColosBeuai, 
as  if  you  were  going  up  the  dome  of  that  cathedral,  and  go  out  on 
successive  galleries,  one  above  another,  from  each  of  which  you* 
have  views  of  the  city,  perfectly  answering  to  the  reality,  as  seen 
from  different  altitudes^     The  streets  and  lanes— the  public 
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gquaieSy  churches,  and  other  public  edifices — ^tlie  rirer,  the 
bridges,  the  curling  smoke,  from  the  tens  of  thousands  of  chim- 
neys, the  thronging  crowds  in  the  streets,  markets,  and  other 
public  places,  with  the  various  carriages,  and  different  costumes,  all 
lie  out  before  you,  and  beneath  you,  in  the  most  perfect  represent- 
ation of  the  scene  conceivable ;  while  the  sky  above  your  head, 
with  the  passing  clouds  and  gathering  smoke,  complete  the  illu- 
sion. There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  eihibition  that  would  lead 
the  uninitiated  spectator  to  suspect  any  illusion,  except  some 
streaks  in  the  sky  and  clouds,  that  look  as  though  small  cords 
had  been  drawn  over  the  cerulean  canopy ;  or  I  would  say,  more 
naturally  and  familiarly,  the  appearance  was  as  though  there  were 
cracis  in  the  thy.  This.  I  suppose,  m\ist  be  owing  to  some 
cracks  in  the  canvass,  after  its  completion.  To  carry  out  the 
representation,  London  appears,  in  this  panoramic  view,  just  as 
it  is  seen  in  reality,  at  different  times,  from  St.  Paul's.  If  it  is  a 
dark,  smoky  day,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few  in  the  British 
metropolis,  the  appearance  of  the  panorama  will  be  smoky  and 
obscure,  for  the  reason,  that  the  light  by  which  the  picture  is 
viewed,  is  tJie  light  of  London ;  hence  the  exhibition  is  more 
perfect  here  than  it  would  be  elsewhere* 

Near  this,  at  the  northeast  part  of  Regent's  Park,  are  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  containing  by  far  ^  most  extensive  coUectioa 
of  living  animals,  of  all  classes  and  of  all  countries,  that  we  saw 
in  Europe ;  all  of  them  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  condi- 
ticHi  corresponding  with  their  natural  state.  The  amphibious 
animals  have  a  lake  of  water  for  their  indulgence ;  the  tropical 
birds  and  quadrupeds  have  an  artificial  temperature  suited  to  their 
habits :  and  so  of  the  rest. 

In  visiting  the  foregoing,  yon  are  necessarily  introduced  to  the 
magnificent  parks,  crescents,  porticoes,  mansions,  terraces,  and 
palaces  of  the  west  of  London,  the  seats  and  promenades  of 
wealth  and  fashion,  of  nobility  and  royalty. 

Regent's  Park,  afaready  mentioned,  contains  about  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  laid  out  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  planted 
with  trees  and  ornamental  shrubs,  adorned  with  water  and  ver- 
dure within,  and  surrounded  by  elegant  edifices  of  varied  and 
classical  architecture.  We  walked  and  rode  around,  surveying 
these  beautiful  grounds  and  splendid  edifices  with'  admiration : 
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but  there  wu  Mie  single  exhibition,  uaimpottutt  in  itself  hot  » 
expressive  of  man's  brief  history  and  frail  nature,  that  it  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  whole  scene,  and  excited  sensations  m<ve  mouin- 
ful  than  if  we  were  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs.  It  ia 
customary,  when  a  member  of  the  famHy  dies,  to  hang  out  upon 
the  exterior  wall,  in  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  (be  Jamily  crest, 
veiled  in  black,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  to  the  station  (^ 
the  deceased  in  the  family.  Here  it  hangs  for,  if  I  nustake  not, 
twelve  mwths,  a  sad  index  to  all  that  pass  by,  (hat  death  has 
been  there.    liow,  wa  knew,  of  course,  that 


yet,  to  see  so  frequently  hanging  from  these  splendid  palaces^ 
filled  with  wealth  and  beauty,  talent  and  fashion,  these  emblems, 
Dot  merely  of  man's  mortality,  but  of  his  actual  dissolution,  con- 
trasted so  strongly  widi  the  worldliness  of  the  scene  around,  and 
the  probable  worldliness  of  the  inhabitants  within — (for  alas !  how 
hard  for  the  rich  and  gteat  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  !)  — the 
rich  and  gorgeous  vision  was  clouded  over  by  the  sombre  shades 
of  the  tomb. 

Hyde  Park  lies  some  distance,  a  little  to  the  west  of  south, 
from  Regent's,  and  is  somewhat  larger.  As  the  latter  is  not  open 
to  the  pubhc — for  the  reason,  it  is  said,  that  the  trees  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  grown — Hyde  Park  is  the  great  promenade.  Here, 
fifty  thousand  are  sometimes  seen  at  one  time  ;  and  especially  is 
it  crowded,  I  am  told,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath.  Hackney 
and  stage  coaches  are  excluded  ;  but  with  these  exceplions,  these 
grounds  kre  open  to  the  public  from  six  in  the  mormng  to  nme  in 
the  evening. 

At  Hyde  Park  Comer,  which  is  at  the  southeast  comer  of  thfl 
park,  is  Apsley  Housei  the  town  residence  of  the  Duke  of  We^ 
lington.  Here  you  pass  out  of  Hyde  Park  under  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  three  archways  for  carriages,  ami 
two  for  fbotmen,  extending  one  hundred  and  aevea  feet ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Piccadilly,  ia  another  triumphal  arch  stiH 
more  magnificent,  opening  into  Green  Park,  and  leading  to  (he 
new  palace,  which  is  simated  at  the  farther  extremity  of  Greea 
Park,  and  adjoining  St.  JajHa^a  Park.  These  two  latter  parks 
would  not,  unitedly,  equal  in  extent  half  of  either  of  the  othen  ; 
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-but  tliey  are  beautifully  lud  out,  and  ornamented  with  trees  and 
sheets  of  water,  and  surrounded  with  noble  edifices.  In  short, 
the  whole  of  the  court  end  of  London  is  well  buih,  elegant,  and, 
tolerably  deanly*  The  great  consumption  of  coal  for  fuel,  how- 
erer,  and  the  clammy,  bituminous  character  of  the  mud,  prevent 
any  part  of  London's  having  the  character  of  cleanh'ness  in  wet 
weaUier ; — ^that  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  time ;  and  the  central 
and  business  parts  of  the  town  are  wretchedly  dirty*  The  labour- 
ing and  common  classes  appear  unwhdle8(»ne :  their  clothes  often 
look  as  though  they  were  glazed  oyer  with  dirt  f  you  are  con- 
stantly afraid,  as  you  walk  the  crowded  streets,  of  coming  in 
contact  with  bodies^  from  whose  surface  yon  mfght  gain  to  yomr- 
self,  by  the  friction,  some  undesirable  accessions.  This  is,  uih 
doubtedly,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  attending  to  business, 
without  contracting  a  share  of  the  soot,  and  smoke,  and  mud, 
which  adhere  to  ererything  they  touch,  until  at  length  the  people 
become  familiar  with  the  association,  and  as  it  ceases  tabs  offen* 
sive,  no  pains  are  taken  to  avoid  it.  The  Londoners  do  not  real- 
i2e  their  dirt.  They  complain  of  the  filthiness  of  some  of  the 
continental  cities,  especially  the  Italian,  because  their  filth  is  of  a 
different  character ;  but  they  fancy  Cloadna  has  fled  to  England, 
•ad  made  London  her  metropolis.  Maybe  so :  and  perhaps  she 
labours  hard  to  keep  it  clean ;  but  she  evidently  has  more  than 
her  match.  These  remarks,  so  far  as  personal  deanliness  is  con- 
cemed,  of  course,  do  not  apply  with  the  same  force  to  the  more 
respectable  classes.  These  learn,  however,  to  adjust  themselves 
to  their  circumstances,  and  hence  dark  dresses  are  much  more 
common  among  the  ladies  than  with  us ;  and  hence,  too,  when 
they  go  into  the  streets  to  walk,  for  business  or  for  recreation, 
they  dress  much  less  than  our  ladies  are  accustomed  to  do,  when 
they  walk  out  in  our  large  cities. 

Ld  miscellaneous  descriptions  of  great  cities,  we  firequently  feel 
the  need  of  some  kind  of  connexion  between  the  different  sub- 
jects, so  as  not  to  make  the  transitions  too  abrupt.  The  foregoing 
remarks  remind  me  forcibly  of  that  noble  structure,  St  Paul's 
Cathedral,  which  stands'  as  a  noble,  though  uncleanlyj  monument 
of  English  architecture*  I  say  uncleanly,  for  whoever  visits  it, 
will  find  it,  unless  it  has  improved,  a  fair  illustration  of  what  I 
have  just  said  of  the  filth  of  London.    I  allude  not  now  to  the 
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sombre  and  smoky  hue  at  its  external  walls,  for  tbis  cannot  be 
ayoided,  and  has  become,  in  fact,  not  only  in  London,  bnt  in 
England  generally,  to  be  an  architectural  beauty ;  but  the  interior 
was  excessively  dirty.  The  various  monuments,  which  were,  in 
my  estimation,  generally,  not  of  the  first  order  of  sculpture,  were 
maixed  in  their  apparent  proportions,  by  the  accumulated  dvst 
that  hung  upon  them  m  such  depth,  that  you  might  have  inscribed 
upon  them  new  epitaphs,  with  no  other  graving  tool  than  your 
finger ;  and  the  stairs  and  passages  were  not  decent  for  a  lady, 
with  a  respefttable  dress,  to  pass  over.  They  certainly  take  fees 
enough  of  visiters,  to  keep  it  clean,  for  they  demanded  an  addi- 
tional shilling  of  us  at  almost  every  new  angle  we  turned.  What 
a  contrast  between  this  church  and  the  beautiful  cleanly  churches 
of  Rome !  In  the  architecture  of  St.  Paul's,  however,  the  spec- 
tator will  find  much  to  admire. 

St.  PauPs,  as  is  generally  known,  was  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  on  the  site  of  a  former  cathedral  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  so  injured  by  the  fire  of  1666,  that  it  was  whoUy  removed,  to, 
make  room  for  this  new  edifice.  It  took  thirty-five  years  to  com- 
plete it.  Its  form  is  a  Greek  cross,  and  is  of  the  following 
dimensions,  viz. :  length,  from  east  to  west,  five  hundred  feet, 
from  north  to  south,  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  feet ;  circuit  of 
the  edifice,  two  thousand,  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  feet.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  on  which  rises  a  ball  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  surmounted  by  a  cross  thirty  feet  high.  The  style  is 
of  the  Corinthian  and  Composite  orders,  and,  but  that  the  site  is 
too  crowded  and  closed  in  with  other  edifices,  the  exterior  would 
present  a  very  imposing  aspect  from  every  point  of  view.  As  it 
is,  indeed,  the  edifice  has  a  noble  appearance,  and  especially  the 
west  end  fronting  Ludgate  Hill. 

There  are  various  monuments  within  and  about  the  cathedral, 
but  the  finest  of  all  is  the  one  erected  to  the  great  architect  of 
this  edifice,  the  character  of  which  may  be  understood  by  the 
reader,  from  the  following  translation  of  a  Latin  epitaph,  inscribed 
upon  a  slab  over  the  entrance  of  the  choir : — 

''  Beneath,  lies  Christopher  Wren,  the  architect  of  this  church 
and  city,  who  lived  more  than  ninety  years,  not  for  himself  alone, 
but  for  the  public.    Reader,  do  you  seek  his  monument  t    Look 
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The  Statue  of  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  be  the  first  erected  here* 
Here  are  also  those  of  Howard,  Bacon,  Sir  William  Jones,  Rey- 
nolds, Nelson,  and  many  others.  The  sepulchral  monuments  are 
too  uniform  in  their  designs,  and  the  statuary  generally  did  not 
strike  me  very  favourably.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  church 
is  an  ecclesiastical  library,  and  in  another  various  architectural 
models,  among  others,  a  great  lantern  which  was  suspended  from 
the  dome,  at  the  funeral  of  Nelson.  The  whispering  ^dlery  in  the 
dome  is  very  good,  but  not  equal,  I  think,  to  St  Peter's,  in  Rome. 

The  cathedral  is  open  for  service  three  times  each  day.  It  if 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  these  stated  seasons  for  public  service, 
in  the  English  cathedrals,  are  much  like  the  same  oerem<mies  in 
Catholic  churches— cold  and  formal—- exciting  little  attention,  and 
observed  more  in  accordance  with  some  canons  and  ecclesiastical 
usages,  than  from  any  heartfelt  interest.  Few  attend,  and  those 
^parently  from  official  duty :  like  the  Catholics,  they  have  a 
company  of  little  boys,  in  canonical  dresses,  who  make  the 
responses,  chant,  dec.  Artificial  service  of  this  kind  seems  so  un* 
like  the  simple  and  spiritual  worship  of  the  true  Christian  church, 
and  so  much  in  accordance  with  the  pompous  and  heartless  cere- 
monies of  Rome,  that  another  reform  and  expurgation  seem  to  be 
imperiously  required,  to  bring  the  English  church  back  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  gospel.  Even  in  an  ordinary  church,  and  at  the 
regular  Sunday  service,  I  have  seen  a  class  of  the  boys  attached 
to  the  charity  school  of  the  church*  seated  near  the  reading-desk, 
to  perform  the  responses,  much  to  the  x^lief  of  the  congregation 
generally,  who  seemed  to  feel  themselves  excused  from  the  bur- 
den by  this  substitution  of  the  children.  f 

Westminster  Abbey  is  of  a  character  very  unlike  St.  Paul's — 
its  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  its  origin  dates  back  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.;  although  thi8,too,  received  its  finishing  touches  firom 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  One  vniter  expresses  himself  very  per- 
tinently and  descriptive  of  the  reality  when  he  says  of  this  edifice 
— **  It  appears  as  if  the  artist  had  intended  to  give  to  stone,  the 
character  of  embroidery,  and  enclose  the  walls  within  the  meshes 
of  lace-work."  It  is  spiry,  fretted,  turreted,  vaulted,  divided  into 
chapels,  and  filled  with  monuments.  Here  most  of  the  sovex^ 
eigns  of  England  have  been  buried,  since  the  foundation  of  the 
church  up  to  George  IL    The  remains  of  the  subsequent  kings, 
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rix^  George  III.  and  George  IV.,  as  well  as  diose  of  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  George  III.,  are  deposited  at 
Windsor,  which  is  henceforth  to  be  the  royal  cemetery. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  much  better  kept  than  St  Paul's,  and 
•  to  the  curious  stranger,  a  place  of  much  greater  interest,  from  its 
historic  associations  and  its  monumental  records.  It  is  rather 
a  monumental  temple,  consecrated  to  eminence  and  genius,  than 
a  temple  of  worship.  So  abundant  and  interesting  are  the 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  so  pre-eminent  in  British  history  are 
the  names  and  characters  of  those  whose  memoiy  is  here  per* 
petuated  and  honoured,  that  the  spectator  is  entirely  absorbed  and 
engrossed  by  the  mementoes  of  human  genius  and  fame.  He  for^ 
gets  that  he  is  in  the  temple  of  the  Almighty  Gocf,  by  his  imoie- 
diate  association  with  the  almost  innumerable  and  overwhelming 
reminiscences  of  the  mighty  dead.  Since  the  human  mind  is 
finite  in  its  comprehension,  I  know  not  that  the  spectator  is 
to  be  blamed  for  this  state  of  mind  in  such  circumstances ;  but 
whether  it  is  not  reprehensible  to  convert  the  temple  of  worship 
into  a  monumental  dep6t  and  registry  of  human  moitality,  and 
himian  character,  is  a  thought  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it 
seems  to  hare  receiyed.  In  such  an  edifice,  howerer,  as  West* 
minster  Abbey,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  many  matisoha^  and 
die  place  of  worship  still  be  free.  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel 
has  been  recently  repaired,  (from  1809  to  1822,)  at  the  public 
expense  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds*  under  the  direction  of 
James  Wyatt.  Here  are  many  royal  monuments.  In  Edwud 
the  Confessor's  chapel  is  the  celebrated  stone  taken  by  Edward 
the  First  from  Scone,  in  Scotland,  in  1267,  which  was  thought  to 
be  the  identical  Jacob's  pillar,  on  which  the  patriarch  rested  his 
head.  It  is  said  the  Scotch  made  great  efibrts  to  regain  this  stone, 
and  when  they  could  not  succeed  they  became  reconciled  to  the 
imion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  consequence .  of  the  following 
distich,  which  had  been  inscribed  upon  it  by  King  Kenneth  :— 

Where'er  this  stone  is  found  (or  fste's  decras  is  vain) 

The  Soots  the  ssme  shtll  hold,  and  thers  supremely  reign.* 

The  chapel  of  St.  John  and  St.  Michael,  has  a  splendid  monument 
to  Lady  Nightingale,  by  Roubiliac.    The  workmanship  is  beau- 

*  Which  seems  to  have  heen  fulfilled  in  the  &ct  that  the  heir  of  the  Seotdi  dirone 
l^eeame  also  th«  heir  and  king  of  BnflJaiuL 
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tifiily  and  the  design  is  the  most  ezpressiTe  of  anything  of  the  kind 
I  ever  saw.  She  is  sitting  aboTe  a  tomb,  ont  of  which  Death,  with 
his  naked  skeleton,  is  issuing ;  and  reaching  up  with  his  long  fin* 
gers,  he  aims  a  dart  at  her  breast :  but  the  husbandi  with  intense 
anxiety  and  Ttgilance,  stands  by  her  like  a  guardian  angel,  and 
wards  off  the  blow.  Comment  and  paraphrase  on  this  consom 
mate  monumental  composition,  are  impossible ;  the  bdbolder  has 
*  thoughts  and  feelings  that  can  ne?er  be  pot  into  words.  The  ten* 
demess  of  conjugal  love,  the  relentlessness  of  Death,  the  eiqxistiie 
to  his  shafts,  of  loreliness  and  beautyi  the  temporary  protection 
we  sometimes  enjoy  from  the  care  and  kindness  of  friends^  and^ 
fihaDy,  the  triomph  of  the  skeleton  hingj  in  bringing  down  tUs 
loTeiy  victim  to  his  palace  of  bones,  the  great  ehamel^Jumse  cf 
deathj  all  stand  out,  in  this  pantomimic  drama  of  monomentsl 
marble,  in  indescribable  force  and  pathos.  There  are  many  other 
fine  monuments  in  this  chapel ;  but  the  great  concentralioB  of  in* 
lerest  is  in  the  Poefs  Comer — so  called,  because  here  are  the 
monuments  of  the  great  and  illusCrious  family  of  the  British 
Poets.  Bm  in  this  department  I  cannot  begin  to  mention  names 
and  individual  monunaents.  Here  are  Chaucer  and  Spencer  and 
Prior,  Dryden,  Cowley  and  Mihm,  Gray,  Johnsoo,  OoMsmitliy 
and  a  host  of  others,  whose  works  are  to  them  more  enduring 
and  more  honooraUe  monuments  than  the  sculptured  maride^ 
Many  of  these  have  very  ^>propriate  designs  and  epitaphs ;  among 
others,  the  facetioos  poet,  John  Gay,  has  the  £»lIowing,  writteitf 
byhimself  :— 

« till  i»  «  Jest,  tad  all  ddiisi  dMMr  fei 
I  tbopski  m  sanb  sad  now  I  know  it'* 

Not  so— by  this  time  he  has  doubtless  discovered  that  Hfa  is  n 
momentous  reality :  sh<»rt,  it  is  true,  but  pregnant  with  fiitave  and 
eternal  consequences !  What  an  imposition  upon  the  living,  and 
what  an  insult  to  the  dead,  is  such  an  epitaph ! 

Many  heroes  and  sUCesmen  have  also  their  sepulchral  Boomi* 
menu  or  cenotaphs  here.  Among  others  is  that  of  Major  Andre, 
who  wiAs  condemned  and  executed  as  a  spy  during  our  revolu- 
tionary war,  being  cono«med  in  the  treasonable  negotiations  of  the 
infamous  AraoU.  Britaimia  is  represented  as  mourning  over  hie 
fate.  So  honourable  is  it  to  have  a  mausoleum  in  Westmkister 
Abbey,  that  the  great  Nelson,  on  flie  eve  of  one  of  his  UMit  ibk 
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poitant  naval  battles,  gare  out,  as  the  ralfying  watcfawoid  and 
motto,  "  Victory  or  Westminster  Abbey  !" 

This  chuxcb,  in  its  greatest  length,  including  Henry  the  Sey- 
ehth's  chapel,  is  five  hundred  and  thirty  feet ;  greatest  breadth, 
three  hundred  and  seYenty-five ;  height  of  the  highest  towers,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five. 

Of  the  other  churches,  I  cannot  speak  in  detail.  More  than  forty 
are  still  standing  in  London,  which  were  built  by,  or  after  the 
designs  of.  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

The  places  of  worship  for  dissenters  and  Catholics,  are  called 
chapels.  Some  of  these  are,  not  only  in  London,  but  all  through 
the  kingdom,  well  built ;  and  they  are  more  numerous,  taken  alto- 
gether, by  more  than  one  hundred,  than  the  churches  of  the 
establishment.  The  one  which  most  interested  me,  was  the  City 
Road  Chapel^  built  by  Mr.  Wesley,  and  this  chiefly  by  its  asso- 
ciations and  monuments.  Here  the  great  Wesley  preached,  and 
here  his  mortal  remains  are  deposited,  as  also  those  of  several 
others  of  the  roost  eminent  Wesleyans  of  England.  In  this 
chapel  are  chaste  and  beautifully  designed  and  executed  menu* 
ments  to  John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  Dr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Watsoo^ 
ttod  others,  with  appropriate  epitaphs.  Bfr.  Wesley's  tomb  is  iQ 
the  chapel-yard,  surrounded  by  an  iron  balustrade,  and  Dr.  Clarke's 
close  by,  in  the  same  form  and  with  a  similar  enclosure.  This 
hajs  occasioned  8<»ne  unpleasant  feelings,  especially  as  the  doc- 
tar's  tomb  is  80  near  as  to  leave  no  passage  between  them,  and 
seriously  to  embarrass  the  reading  of  the  inscription  an  the  proK- 
imate  side  of  Mr.  Wesley's  tomb.  Hence  some  have  said,  that 
there  is  an  appearance  of  a  design  not  only  to  exhibit  the  doctor 
as  the  equal  of  Mr.  Wesley  in  every  respect,  but  also  of  eclipsing 
him  by  obscuring  his  monument  with  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
doctor's  rival  mausoleum.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  there 
was  any  design  of  this  kind,  whatever  may  be  the  appearances ; 
but  the  altercations  that  have  arisen  firom  this  cause,  added  to 
some  jealousies  that  existed  in  the  lifetime  of  Doctor  Clarke,  have^ 
produced  very  unpleasant  feelings  on  both  sides.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  these  great  and  good  .men — ^both  prominent  in 
their  respective  spheres ;  both,  while  living,  contribuUng,  though 
not  equally,  yet  eminently,  to  the  advancement  of  the  same  com- 
mon and  holy  cause — should,  in  death,  be  the  innocent  occasicui  of 
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heart-burnings  and  discord.  It  is  not  their  fault.  While  they 
were  contemporaries,  they  lived  and  labored  in  unison  as  an  obe- 
dient son  with  an  affectionate  father.  In  death,  theif  bodies  sleep 
together  in  peaceful  fraternity,  and  their  spirits  doubtless  are 
united  in  the  paradise  of  God. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  particular  local- 
ities of  London.  I  ought,  however,  perhaps  briefly,  to  notice  the 
Tower  and  a  few  other  places  of  note  in  the  city.  The  Tower  was 
originally  built  to  keep  the  city  in  awe ;  it  afterward  became  a 
royal  residence,  and,  subsequently,  a  royal  prison ;  and  it  is  also 
used  for  a  royal  arsenal  and  a  place  of  deposite  for  the  regalia  of 
the  British  sovereigns.  The  site  comprehends  twelve  acres,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  and  a  high  wall,  close  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames.  There  are  in  two  rooms  arms  for  thirty  thousand  sol- 
<iiers ;  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  several  other  rooms  of  armour 
and  a  great,  quantity  of  heavy  ordnance  for  the  royal  artillery. 
The  axmour  is  tastefully  arranged  in  a  variety  of  figures,'  monu- 
ments and  military  trophies.  There  is  in  fact  much  here  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  stranger ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  ex- 
cite painful  reflections  on  the  character  of  man,  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  society,  which  have  made  the  work  of  death  a  science,  and 
a  preparation  for  human  slaughter  a  principal  feature  in  the  policy 
of  human  government. 

Among  other  cariosities  of  this  kind,  is  a  room  filled  vrith 
Asiatic  armour.  Here  are  the  arms  of  Tippoo  Saib,  and  other 
eastern  princes,  together  with  many  mihtary  trophies,  and  the 
spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In  another  room  is  a  collection 
of  armour  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  both  for  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
In  an  apartment  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  are  eflSgies 
of  horses  mounted  by  knights,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
armed  cap-Or'pie^  each  wearing  the  particular  costume  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  bearing  his  appropriate  arms ;  and  over 
each  waves  a  banner,  on  which  are  recorded  the  namCi^rank,  and 
period  of  the  hero  beneath.  It  is  a  magnificent  display,  and  con- 
Teys  at  once  a  better  idea  of  this  ancient  armour,  and  the  method 
of  wearing  it,  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  by  the  most  careful 
description.  It  is  said,  the  armour  of  every  kind  in  this  arsenal, 
is  sufiicient  to  arm  two  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  jewel  office  contains  a  magnificent  array  of  brilliants,  dis* 
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played  -within  ^ndosures  of  plate  glass,  lighted  by  six  ^ilendid 
Axgand  lamps.  These  throw  a  dazzling  light  upon  the  crowns 
and  sceptres  and  other  regal  toys,  to  the  number  of  about  forty, 
which  lie  there  in  state,  to  astonish  beholders.  Here,  as  chief 
among  the  royal  diadems,  sits  the  unriyalled  crown  of  the  ex- 
travagant  George  IV.  Its  value  is  inestimable.  It  is  artfaed 
with  diamonds,  frosted  with  brilliants,  baring  in  the  centre,  on 
the  one  side,  a  peculiar  sapphire  stme  of  a  deep  azure  colour, 
and  on  the  other,  the  rock  ruby,  worn  by  Edwalrd  the  Black 
Prince,,  and  by  Henry  V.  at  the  battle  of  Agineourt ;  around  the 
base  of  the  diadem  is  a  fillet  of  large  pearls,  interspersed  with 
diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  and  amethysts,  oi  Taried  size  and 
brilliancy.  What  were  all  these  to  the  proud  and  prodigal  piince, 
at  that  moment,  when,  in  the  last  agonies  of  life,  he  called  for  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  exclaimed*  as  his  deathless  spirit  flut- 
tered on  his  lips,  *'  O  Godl  is  this  death!"* 

The  river  Thames  is  spanned  by  six  bridges,  of  which  two 
are  cast  iron,  and  the  others  of  stope.  The  most  splendid  is  the 
Waterloo^  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  magnificmit  work  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw.  Its  length,  including  the  abutments,  is  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  being  the  longest  of  the 
six.  The  others  do  not,  in  general,  comt  up  to  one  thousand 
feet.  But  the  most  magnificent  enterprise,  for  crossing  the 
Thames,  is  the  Tunnel,  which,  although  commenced  in  1824,  has 
been  completed  to  but  little  more  than  half  the  distance,  &o 
whob  of  which  is  computed  at  thirteen  hundred  feet.  There  is 
no  reason,  however,  to  apprehend  that  it  will  require  an  equal 
length  of  time  to  complete  the  undertaking.  Past  experience 
enables  them  to  prosecute  the  work  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
taught  them  to  secure  it,  as  they  advance,  with  greater  safety. 
After  the  river  broke  into  the  Tunnel  in  1827  and  'S,  the  works 
were  suspended  for  seven  years ;  they  have  been  recommenced, 
however,  with  renewed  vigour,  and  will,  it  is  confidently  expected, 
be  prosecuted  to  their  completion,  with  but  little  danger  of  another 
rupture.  The  possibility  of  the  speedy  completion  of  this  enterprise 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  first  four  hundred  feet  were 
excavated,  and  the  arches  completed,  in  two  and  a  half  months.* 

•  Since  writing  the  ab«vei  I  leain  that  there  has  been  another  imption  oC  watcr« 
without  any  baa  of  tifis^  however  i  and  it  ia  hoped  it  will  not  long  impede  the 
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The  excavation  is  thirty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  and  twenty-two 
feet  and  six  inches  in  height ;  and  this  is  filled  with  brick  mar 
aoniy,  with  the  exception  of  two  archways  for  the  passage  of 
carriages  each  way,  with  a  sidewalk  for  footmen.  A  perspective 
view  of  these  .arches  may  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plate ;  as 
also  a  view  of  the  shield^  which  protects  the  works  as  they 
advance.  This  is  a  strong  wooden  frame,  in  the  different  cham- 
bers of  which  the  workmen  stand  to  prosecute  the  work  of 
excavation  and  iqasonry — ^the  frame  being  moved  up  as  soon  as 
an  entire  section  is  completed. 

The  Tunnel  was  commenced  by  sinking  a  shaft  on  the  right 
bank,  or  Suriy  side  of  the  river,  sixty-three  feet  in  depth.  The 
excavation  gently  declines  to  the  centre  of  the  river,  where  the 
base  is  seventy-six  feet  below  highwater  mark.  At  the  horizontal 
shaft  is  ft  steam-engine,  for  pumping  out  the  water  and  elevating 
the  earth.  The  arches,  when  we  visited  them,  were  perfectly 
dry,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  by  gas-lights ;  and  from  anything 
we  saw,  or  heard,  or  fdt,  we  should  not  have  supposed  that  we 
were  in  a  sub-undarian  grotto,  with  a  navigable  river  rolling  its 
Bwelling  tides  over  oar  heads,  and  bearing  upon  its  bosom  the 
merchandise  of  the  world ; — ^yet  so  it  was,  and  the  thoughts  of 
our  situation,  at  that  moment,  were  of  thrilling  interest.  When 
the  horisiNital  portion  of  the  Tunnel  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  excavations  will,  of  course,  be  extended  at  either  end,  so  far 
as  to  make  the  descent  and  ascent  easy  and  pleasant ;  and  then, 
with  the  arches  lighted,  I  see  not  why  this  will  not  be  as  com» 
modious  and  advantageous  a  passage  across  the  Thames  as  any 
of  the  bridges:  and  as  it  is  two  miles  below  London  bridgCi 
which  is  the  lowest  of  the  existing  bridges,  and  below  which  none 
can  be  constructed,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  to  the  inunense 
navigation  of  the  river,  it  must  form  a  very  important  and  advan^ 
tageous  thoroughfare  for  the  increasing  and  already  extended 
population  and  business  of  that  part  of  the  tovni.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  exhibit  a  stupendous  and  wonderfrd  monument  of 
human  industry  and  skill. 

We  procured  in  the  Tunnel  a  dioramic  representation  of  this 
extraordinary  work,  which  presents  to  the  spectator  as  perfect  a 
view  of  the  mterior,  as  though  he  stood  by  Mr.  Brunei's  steam« 
45 
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engine,  at  the  bottom  of  his  perpendicular  shaft,  looking  down 
the  illuminated  arches  of  the  Tumiel. 

There  are  two  sweeps  in  the  Thames  through  London,  in  op- 
posite directions,  somewhat  resembling  the  letter  S,  save  diat  the 
upper  bend  is  much  bolder  an4  deeper  than  the  lower.  The 
latter,  however,  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  place,  in  the  arch,  for 
the  spaetous,^piendid  docks  that  accommodate  the  larger  ship- 
ping, secure  from  the  ebbs  and  floods  of  the  tide,  in  the  heart  oi 
a  populous  section  of  the  town.  These  docks  will  accommodate 
altogether,  perhaps,  two  thousand  Tessels  at  one  time.  Besides 
these,  the  quays,  and  the  wharfis,  and  the  channel  itself,  are  con 
stantly  full. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Thx  new  ParUament  House  is  not  yet  finished.  The  tempo* 
vary  rooms  in  which  the  Parliament  now  meets,  were  fonnerly 
the  Chapd  of  St.  Stephen.  No  one  is  admitted  without  a  mem- 
bef^s  ardeff  which,  by  the  interposition  of  a  firiend,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  at  the  door,  from  Mr.  Buxtxm,  the  prominent 
and  influential  adrocate  of  West  India  emancipation.  I  had  the 
priTilege  of  hearing  the  principal  speakers  of  the  house,  but  none 
of  them  in  their  most  elaborate  and  weighty  discussions.  One 
erening,  when  I  was  present,  Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  carrying  a 
bill  through  the  house,  for  the  reduction  of  the  newspaper  tax. 
He  managed  the  subject  with  a  good  deal  of  tact  and  skill — ^with 
complete  self-possession ;  he  was  prepared  to  ward  ofi^every  attack, 
or  adjust  himself  to  the  exigences  of  the  case.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  the  finest  speaker  I  heafd  on  the  floor.  His  person  is  good, 
his  voice  fine,  his  conce^on  clear,  and  his  elocution  persuasive 
and  winning.  Everything  about  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  preposses* 
sing.  As  a  statesman,  he  may  have  made  some  mistakes,  but 
probably  fewer  than  most  men ;  and  for  hcmesty  of  purpose,  ex- 
tensiveness  of  practical  knowledge,  chastened  liberality  of  viewSi 
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and  sound  common  sense,  he  is  probably  a  safer  man  to  direct 
the  councils  of  the  British  goyemment,  than  any  other  man  now 
prominent  in  Ae  national  councils.  The  appearance  of  O'Connell 
is  that  of  a  clown ;  his  hair  is  bushy,  his  features  coarse,  his 
neck  short,  and  his  head  is  drawn  into  his  coat  collar.  From  his 
appearance,  I  would  readily  take  him  for  a  boxer,  but  never  for 
a  statesman.  Lord  John  Russell,  who  now  leads  the  ministerial 
part  of  the  house,  is  a  small,  inferior-looking  num,  although  there 
is  some  shrewdness  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may  be  a 
managing  politician,  but  nothing  that  he  has  erer  done  indicates 
any  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  or  great  statesmanship. 
His  family,  and  the  pecuUar  state  of  the  public  mind,  have,  pro- 
bably, given  him  a  prominency  which,  under  other  cirsiunstances, 
he  would  never  have  gained.  The  Bedford  family  (for  Lord 
John  is  the  son  of  the  C^e  of  Bedford)  have  always  been 
stanch  whigs ;  and  now  thai  the  popular  party  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, it  is  natural  that  so  wealthy  and  honourable  a  family,  if  it 
can  furnish  a  respectable  man,  should  have  a  commanding  influ- 
ence in  the  national  councils.  The  state  of  poUtical  parties  is  at 
this  time  very  unfavourable  to  a  comfortable  and  a  profitable  ad 
ministration  of  public  affidrs.  The  party  favourable  to  popular 
rights  is  divided.  The  smaller  fraction,  with  Mr.  O'Connell  ol 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hiune  of  Scotland,  and  some  others,  to  lead  the  way, 
are  thorough-going  radicals,  and  would,  probably,  if  they  could 
have  their  way,  break  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  ancient 
order,  and  drive  the  car  of  reform  so  rapidly  as  to  jeopardize  the 
state.  Mr.  O'Connell's  main  object  seems  to  be  his  own  aggran- 
disement, through  the  influence  of  the  CathoUcs  of  Ireland. 
'Without  wealth  to  carry  on  his  plans,  he  is  supported  by  O'Cofi- 
fidl  pence — a  tax  imposed  upon  all  the  Irish  party,  to  sustain 
their  leader — and  by  contributions  in  England  and  Scotland,  as 
well  as  Ireland,  for  the  same  object.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see 
a  sign  out,  over  a  shop  door,  even  in  London,  giving  informalioft 
that  contributions  to  the  O'Connell  fund  are  received  these. 
Without  possessing  the  confidence  of  either  of  the  leading  parties^ 
he  is  powerful,  because  his  trained  band,  of  some  forty  membersi 
have  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  are  ready  to  come  or  go  at 
his  bidding.  The  present  ministry,  therefore,  cannot  do  without 
him,  and  they  can  do  nothmg  with  him.    It  has  been  shrewdly 
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said,  ''  the  present  goyernment  can  do  nothing ;  for  O'Connell  will 
not  permit  them  to  do  any  good,  and  the  House  of  Lords  will  not 
suffer  them  to  do  any  harm,  and,  therefore,  thoy  can  do  nothing.'' 
The  division  between  the  two  houses  has  certainly  frustrated  a 
number  of  very  important  measures  of  the  present  administration : 
and  with  this  friction  to  the  machinery  of  the  government,  it  has 
been  a  wonder  to  all  that  the  present  ministry  should  endure  as  long 
as  they  have.  The  general  voice  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  a  new  " 
ministry,  made  up  of  the  moderate  of  both  parties ;  by  which 
the  ultra->tory  spirit  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ultia-democratic 
spirit  on  die  other,  might  be  controlled,  and  the  work  of  reform 
be  gradually  and  safely  carried  forward.  That  much  work  of 
this  kind  semains  to  be  done  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there 
can  be  no  doubt — work  that  must  be  done — ^the  spirit  of  the  age 
imperiously  demands  it,  and  the  popular  voice  will  carry  it  for- 
ward. The  only  question  is,  will  the  opposing  party  have  wisdom 
enough  to  yield  the  point  so  far^  as  to  submit  to  a  gradual  im-> 
provement  of  their  social  state,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  and 
submit  with  such  cordiality  as  to  keep  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  work — or  will  they  resist,  until  popular  feeling  and  power 
shall  break  over  all  bounds,  and  in  a  wild  revolution,  destroy^  in« 
stead  of  reform  t 

For  the  last  few  years,  the  work  of  political  reform  has  ad- 
vanced quite  fast  enough  for  the  safe  action  of  a  constituticmal 
government.    The  greatest  danger  for  England  now,  is  on  the 
popular  side.    There  is  a  reckless  heated  spirit  abroad — the  popu- 
lar mind  is  restless  and  feverish,  and,  of  course,  extremely  excita- 
ble, and  there  are  numerous  demagogues,  with  O'Connell  at  their  . 
iiead,  who  are  constantly  blowing  up  the  flames  of  popular  ex-                I 
citement.    O'Connell  makes  it  his  business  in  the  recess  of  Par- 
liament to  travel  over  England,  get  up  popular  assemblies,  and                 f 
harangue  .them  on  political  subjects.    His  great  wrath  has  been 
pouied  out  of  late  chiefly  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  because                I 
,tbey  have  negatived  some  off  the  favourite  measures  which  he 
has  procured  to  be  carried  through  the  Commons,  for  the  rehe( 
as  he  terms  it,  of  his  oppressed  country  Lreland.    We,  in  the 
United  States,  are  apt  to  sympathize  with  everything  that  stiikea 
against  royalty  and  an  hereditary  nobility ;  but  We  ought  to  be 
aw«re  it  is  one  thing  to  favour  the  establishment  of  a  nobility 
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where  it  never  existed,  and  quite  anotlier  to  sustain  it  xAitm  it  ia 
interwoven  with  the  very  firaune  work  of  society.  No  one  in  his 
senses,  I  believe,  would  wish  to  see  an  attempt  to  introduce  an 
hereditary  sovereignty  or  nobility  among  us ;  but  does  it  there- 
fore fdlow  that  these  should  be  suddenly  and  rashly  overturned 
where  they  exist  ?  Is  it  easy  to  fonn  a  new  stracture  of  strength 
and  beauty  out  of  the  iiregolar  and  scattered  fragments  of  disnip- 
tured  and  demolished  institntions  ?  There  may  be  some  poUtical 
communities  in  a  condition  so  utterly  hopeless  as  to  require,  at 
all  hazards,  a  radical  breaking  up  of  the  social  ovder ;  but  such  is 
not  England.  With  a  judiciary  sound  to  the  core ;  with  an  exec- 
utive administration  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  under  the 
control  of  the  most  enlightened  and  stable  part  of  the  population; 
with  a  more  intelligent,  and,  on  the  whole,  (though  this  I  confess  is 
not  saying  a  great  deal,)  a  more  virtuous  aristocracy  than  can  be 
found  beside  in  Europe ;  with  a  free  press  and  an  extensive  and 
extending  system  of  popular  edocatbn,  England  contains  in  her- 
self, and  in  her  present  social  compact,  the  inherent  principles  of 
a  safe  and  an  efficient  improvement.  The  only  fear  is,  that  the 
machinery  which  is  put  in  operaticm  by  deagning  demagogues  for 
exciting  the  feelings  of  the  populace,  vrill  be  propelled  with  too 
much  violence,  and  in  directions  dangerous  to  the  public  weal.  And, 
at  this  juncture,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  political  parties,  and  the 
character  of  the  political  questions  which  are  now  canvassed,  the  ten- 
dency to  ultraism  is  great.  The  more  so,  because  from  its  supposed 
success  in  the  cause  of  West-India  emancipation,  popular  agita^ 
tion  is  very  much  the  order  of  the  day.  In  the  West-India  question, 
this  course  was  safe  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  evil 
proposed  to  be  removed  was  local,  very  limited,  insulated,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  heart  and  main  arteries  of  the  social  system,  and  by 
no  means  and  to  no  extent  interwoven  with  the  framework  of  the 
government ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  community  brought 
under  the  infbence  of  the  agitating  process,  were  immediately  and 
legally  responsible  for  the  existence  of  West-India  slavery.  They 
virtually  and  actually  held  the  chains  of  die  enslaved  in  their 
own  hands,  and  had,  therefore,  the  immediate  power  to  unclasp  or 
rivet  these  chains  at  their  own  will.  If,  then,  a  practical  way 
could  be  presented,  for  a  safe  emancipation,  it  became  a  matter 
of  duty  to  act  in  the  premises.    All  that  was  necessary  was  to 
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deviie  the  plftn,  and  then  excite  to  action.  Bat  eren  in  thif 
case,  aa  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  the  -agitators  were  too  Tiolent, 
audd  had  well  nigh  ruined  the  cause  at  last.  Howerer,  the  bill 
for  the  gradual  redemption  of  the  slaves,  passed ;  and  African  sla- 
Yery  has  receired  its  death-warrant  in  the  British  empire — ^to  her 
honour  be  it  recorded ;  and  that,  to  all  present  appearances,  with* 
out  endangering  the  safety  and  prosperity  either  of  the  govern- 
ment  or  of  the  islands.  Would  that  the  same  could  be  said  of 
our  own  and  of  every  other  land  !  But,  although  the  bill  itself 
and  its  immediate  consequences  appear  .fayoorable,  yet  the  agita- 
tion by  which  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  preceded  and  accom- 
panied, has  not  proved  so  favourable.  It  has  left  the  public  mind 
in  a  feverish  state ;  it  has  opened  up  to  the  eager  eye  of  the  dem- 
agogue a  highway  to  popukr  influence  and  power ;  it  has  sanc- 
tified ''that  way,  because  here  Philanthropy  herself,  it  ia  thought, 
has  accomplished  one  of  her  noblest  achievements ;  and  now,  all 
that  travel  diis  way,  justify  themselves  by  this  illustrious  prece-  * 
dent.  This  is  a  hazardous  course,  especially  in  all  cases  where 
the  questions  involved  are  in  any  way  connected  with  topics  that 
act  upon  our  sentient  natures  and  particularly  our  sympathies. 
•When  once  the  demagogue  can  get  the  control  of  popular  sympa- 
thies, he  is  a  potentate — an  absolute  sovereign.  Now  he  can 
cany  his  measures  in  spite  of  law  or  constitution,  in  spite  of 
Older  or  public  safety.  None  understand  this  better  than 
O'ConneU  and  his  colleagues.  Hence  their  object  is  to  connect 
with  their  political  {dans  some  topic  of  popular  excitement.  The 
slave  question  was  too  important  in  this  point  of  view  to  be  read- 
ily given  up ;  and,  therefore,  when  the  question  was  settled  in  the 
British  parliament,  the  political  philantluropists,  who  still  desired 
the  control  of  the  public  sympathies  for  their  own  purposes,  con- 
nected with  their  public  harangues  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  { 
United  States.  This,  for  some  time,  was  the  practice  of  the 
Irish  orator.  He  knew  he  had  only  to  name  the  subject  of  sla- 
very, and  he  would  set  the  whole  audience  in  a  flame.  When, 
therefore,  he  concentrated  his  powers  on  this  point,  when  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  western  coast  of  the  British  isles, 
holy  philanthropist  as  he  was,  and  with  his  stentorian  voice  rolled 
back  the  western  winds  by  his  blast  of  anathemas  against  the 
domestic  despots  and  political  hypocrites  of  the  United  States, 
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then  it  was  that  the  English  populace  threw  up  their  capi  and 
huzzaed  for  the  oratori  and  felt  their  soub  moved  within  them  to 
follow  mch  a  leader^  so  pure  and  philanthropic  to  any  and  every 
enterprise  his  patriotic  soul  could  deyise,  or  his  fearless  spirit 
could  attempt  to  execute.  Such,  for  a  season,  were  the  public 
harangues  of  the  **  honourable  and  learned  member'  from  Kil- 
kenny," and  such  is  the  course  of  many  others  up  to  the  present 
time.  But  O'Connell  has  changed  his  course.  American  sla- 
very is  no  longer  his  theme.  Rumour,  with  her  more  than  usual 
credibility,  has  revealed  the  cause.  The  only  hope  of  O'Gonnell 
is  in  the  unflinching  devotion  to  his  cause  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
population.  To  secure  this,  he  must  have  the  confidence  of  the 
priests ;  and  to  have  their  confidence,  it  must  be  conceded  or  be* 
lieved  by  the  undivided  universal  Roman  Church,  that  his  course 
is  promotive  of  the  general  interests  of  Romanism.  Now  it  has 
so  faUen  out,  that  the  great  body  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States  think  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring  them  into  suspicion 
in  this  country,  to  have  their  great  political  champion  in  Europe 
dealing  out  such  wholesale  anathemas  against  the  United  States. 
Letters,  therefore,  it  is  said,  have  been  sent  to  Ireland  to  this 
effect,  and  the  orator  has  changed  his  theme. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  morbid  excitability  of  the  British 
public,  amounting  almost  to  a  mental  disease,  and  the  constant- 
effort  to  keep  up  that  state  of  the  public  mind,  I  might  mention 
their  manner  of  conducting  their  public  assemblies,  religious* 
as  well  as  political — the  deliberations  of  the  national  legislature 
as  well  as  popular  assemblies.  Public  speakers  on  these  occa- 
sions are  constantly  applauded  or  o]^sed,  by  clapping,  stamp- 
ing, cries  of  hear  !  hear  I  or  hisses  and  cries  of  no!  no  !  In  a 
great  proportion  of  cases  the  appearance  is  that  the  public  orators 
are  coveting  the  clap  and  the  cheer,  rather  than  conviction  by 
grave  and  solid  argument.  In  missionary  meetings  and  bible 
anniversaries^  you  often  notice  this  as  well  as  in  the  speeches 
in  parliament.  Sometimes  this  is  earned  to  very  great  excess. 
A  case  in  point  was  a  meeting  I  attended  in  Exeter  HalU  of  the 

*  AttemoiiM  for  public  wonhip,  ot  courte,  in  not  mdnded. 

t  Exeter  Rail  is  m  noble  bnikfing,  eraeted  on  the  Strand  for  public  meetings-  I<  ^*" 
a  m^ieMie  enmiioe  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  the  principal  room  ia  one  biio^>^ 
and  aix  foot  by  aereaty-ais,  and  is  oomputed  to  bold  loor  thooaand 
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^  PiQ^fltant  ABflociatioiiy^  ao  called.  It  ii  a  society  iomied  among 
sHUcamen  and  others,  ta  oppote  Romanism.  At  this  meeting  ati 
Irish  <Mrator,  by  the  name  of  M'GheCy  a  Protestant  cle^gJmM^ 
ftnd  an  agent  of  the  society,  addressed  the  meeting.  His  topic 
was  ehiefty  relative  to  an  edition  of  the  BiUe^  called  the  Down^ 
Bible^  frith  a  Catholic  commentary^  commonly  called  ^  Rhetmish ' 
Notes.*^  These  .'*  Notes  "  sarour  of  persecution  and  justify  the  po 
litical  assumptions  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Roman  Cadiolic  Church. 
The  object  was  to  prore  that  editions  of  this  biUe  and  commentary 
bad  been  published  in  Ireland  and  circulated  among  the  peq)]e ; 
and  that  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  having  been  active  m  this  high* 
toned  inquisitorial  publicaticm,  the  chmch  dignitaries  in  Ireland 
had  practised  a  good  deal  of  tergiversation  and  fidsehood ;  and 
that  Mr.  O^Connell  had  been  identified  vrith  the  hypocrisy  of  die 
priests,  by  pretending  to  disapprove  of  the  Rheimish  Notes,  and 
making  a  great  public  parade  on  the  subject,  but  that  he  afterward 
neglected  to  carry  out  his  promises,  and  slunk  away  as  if  priett" 
smitten^  from  final  action  in  the  case.  Such  was  the  teacv  of  the 
arguments  supported  by  documents  and  testimonies,  which  ttio 
orator  presented  with  great  cleame^  much  sarcasm,  and  biting 
irony,  and  no  little  share  of  moving  declamation.  If  he  had 
stopped  here,  he  certainly  would  seem  to  have  mode  out  a  strong 
case.  It  would  have  a}q>eaxed  firom  very  strong  documentary 
testimony,  that  the  Catholics  checished  the  same  enmity  to  popu- 
lar liberty,  claimed  the  same  ecclesiastical  pverogatires  and 
authority  over  the  bodies  and  souls  erf  men,  aiid  practked  the 
same  Jesuitism  in  the  dissemination  of  their  sentiments,  thai  had 
at  any  period  marked  the  history  of  that  church.  The  audience 
was  highly  excited,  vociferous  applauses  acted  upon  the  speaker, 
and  the  speaker  again  acted  upon  the  audience.  And  now  the  way 
was  prepared  for  the  <{^l^er-pt0ce"-and  the  exhibition  convinced  me 
more  forc&ly  than  I  ever  realised  it  before^  how  strong  and  coo* 
tinued  excitement,  on  any  particular  subject,  becomes  a  monoma* 
nM^.and  cuts  oflT,  entirely,  on  the  exciting  question,  the  enlightened 
dictates  of  the  judgment. 

The  orator  presented  a  pamphlet,  which  he  said  had,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  fallen  into  his  hands  the  night  before  at  a  late 
hour,  while  he  was  preparing  for  that  meeting.    This  pamj^et 
was  to  finish  the  work  ioc  the  Romish  church,  and  the  Tery  read* 
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ing  of  it  would  make  all  onr  eais  tingle.  It  wai  axi'eiiC3fclical 
letter  from  the  Pope,  instnicting  the  priests  of  Ireland,  Jbow  tliey 
were  to  manage  to  deceive  the  Protestants,  by  the  most  coasum* 
mate  hypocrisy,  and  the  most.fl^tioua  chicanery,  and  -at  (he 
same  time  secure  the  adrancement  and  ultimate  triumph  of  tbe 
papal  cause  in  that  island,  and  periiaps  in  Great  Britain.  The 
letter,  it  would  seem  had  been  written  original^  in  Latin,  and  the 
translator  had  inserted  some  of  the  Latin  phrases,  to  show  the  ex- 
act spirit  of  the  original ;  and  among  these  our  orator  had  found 
infallible  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  document. 

The  whole  affair  was  new  to  all.    The  document  was  new-« 
the  design  of  bringing  it  forward  was  new — and  all  listened  with 
breathless  suspense;  presently,  however,  the  reading  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  comments  by  the  ofator,  carried  the  audience 
all  away.  '  Grave  senators  and  graver  clergymen,  aristocrats  and 
plebeians,  were  mingling  their  voices,  and  clapping  and  stamping 
with  feet  and  canes ;  some  swung  their  bats,  some  laughed  and 
cheered,  and  a  few  Catholics  hissed  and  contradicted.    It  might 
seem  natural  enough  to  those  who  were  used  to  it,  but  to  me  it 
was  a  scene  of  tumtidt  mnd  disorder,  and  became  eveiy  moment 
the  more  painful,  because  every  successive  paragrqih  confirmed 
me  in  an  opini<m  that  I  foimed  before  he  had  completed  one  page^ 
that  the  whole  was  a  hoax,  and  that  all  this  transient  upvoarioue 
triumph  would  end  in  a  painful  nrartification,  and  a  resistless  re- 
action upon  the  Protestant  cause.    I  sat  between  geotlemen  that 
were  habited  like  clergymen — I  said  to  one— *'^  That  pampUet 
must  be  an  imposition.    The  pope  never  could  have  vmtten  such 
a  letter.**    **  It  is  undoubtedly  true,"  he  replied,  "  they  are  capable 
of  anything.**    Dnrectly  I  turned  to  the  other,  and  asked— ^  Is 
Mr.  M'Ghee  a  judicious  nuui  ?  is  he  not  easily  imposed  upon  f* 
^^  He  is  a  veiy  judicious  man,**  was  the  reply ;  **  he  knows  vrfaal 
he  is  about.*    I  said,  ^'Tou  may  rest  assured  the  pope  never 
wrote  that  letter ;  for  on  the  supposition  that  Gregory  XVI.  was 
both  a  knave  and  a  fool,  neither  oJF  which  was  I  prepared  to  adoiity 
still  he  had  counsellors  around  him  who  understood  themselves 
better  than  to  sufier  such  a  document  to  receive  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  Yatican.**    But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  as  I 
could  find  none  to  join  me  in  my  judgment,  I  sat  extremely  uneaqr, 
distressed  even,  until  the  ccnchieion.    I  thought^  however  the 
46 
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enthusiasm  abated  9,  little^  towards  the  last,  as  a  fear  Jiad  taken 
possession  of  some  portion  of  the  audience,  that  the  document 
might  be  an  imposition ;  but  the  chipping  and  cheering  kept  up 
to  the  last.  -The  next  day  it  came  out,  that  thf  whole  afliedr  was 
an  imposition.  The  letter  was  written  by  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man, one  of  the  professors  of  Trinity  College  in  Dublin ;  and 
Mr  M^Ghee,  the  great  Protestant  agent  and  champion,  who  had 
but  the  day  before  boasted  that  he  should  show  the  nakedness 
of  the  papal  church  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  world,  had  to  come 
out  and  make  his  public  recantaticm  of  his  foolish  and  insane  ad- 
▼enture.  The  effect  of  such  an  explanation  may  readily  be 
imagined.  O'Connell  had  been  invited  to  come  on  the  occasion, 
and  defend  himself  and  his  church,  against  the  charges  about  to 
be  presented.  He  declined,  and  his  refusing  to  meet  the  charges 
iace  to  face,  was  set  off  to  good  effectj^  in  the  fore  part  of  the  meet- 
ing ;  but  the  result  gave  him  and  his  friends  a  complete  triumph, 
and  struck  such  a  blow  to  the  *^  Protestant  Association  "  and  their 
special  agency,  as  will  not  be  readily  recovered  from.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  ukraism.  It  is  a  circumstance  that  is  symptomatic  of 
the  present  age.  Happy  for  England,  if  she  check  that  spirit 
before  it  carry  away  her  strcmgest  social  and  political  bulwarks ; 
and  happy  for  the  United  States  if  they  also  avoid  the  same  danger- 
ens  course. 

One  of  the  great  questions  that  have  agitated  the  nati<m  under  the 
present  administration,  and  will  continue  to  agitate  it  for  years  to 
come,  doubtless  is  that  of  the  English  church  establishment.  The 
dissenters,  of  course,  consider  this  a  burden ;  most  of  them  proba- 
bly would  gladly  throw  it  off  altogether,  while  all  desire  to  see 
it  greatly  modified  and  reformed.  Hence  the  contest  assumes  a 
form,  in  many  respects,  very  unpleasant  and  unfavourable  to  the 
cause  of  pure  religion.  Ministers  and  bishops  become  politicians, 
and  members  of  the  Chiistian  churches  become  heated  partisans, 
and  throw  themselves  into  the  political  arena — ^the  one  part  to  de- 
fend religion,  as  they  term  it,  and  the  other  part  to  secure  religious 
liberty.  Both  justify  themselves  for  their  violent  political  parti- 
sanship, on  the  ground  that  their  party  is  identified  with  the  best 
interests  of  religion.  The  effect,  as  might  be  supposed,  is  very 
deleterious.  The  spirit  of  devotion  is  supplanted  by  the  spirit 
of  political  party — and  the  work  of  preaching  Christ  is  neglected 
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in  too  many  instances  for  electioneering  and  political  purposes—* 
and  spiritual  death,  by  consequence,  pervades  the  religious  com* 
munities.  And  this  is  thought  to  be  specially  true,  ranong  the 
dissenters.  I  found  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  generally  freer 
from  this  destructiTe  influence,  than  most  other  religionisti. 
The  greater  portion  of  tlie  Wesleyans  with  whom  I  met,  are 
consenratiTes,  but  still  they  are  not  in  general  so  strong  for  the 
church,  as  church-men  themselres.  They  hold  a  medium  posi- 
tion— wishing  the  integrity  of  the  establishment  to  be  sustained 
— at  the  same  time  they  are  desirous  of  some  reform.  This 
saves  them  from  an  ultra  par^-spirit  on  either  side,  which  is 
Tcry  favourable  to  the  piety  of  the  body,  at  this  time  of  politicd 
ferment.  It  is  curious  to  see  how  both  parties,  in  this  contest^ 
quote  the  United  States,  in  favour  of  Uieir  particular  views. 
Those  who  contend  for  the  vojuiUary  principle,  as  it  is  technically 
termed,  that  is,  those  who  wish  to  have  religion  supported  only  l^ 
voluntary  contributions,  refer  to  our  country  as  an  instance  oi 
great  religious  prosperity,  without  a  legal  support.  On  the  other 
hand  I  notice  in  the  political  joumds,  frequent  allusion  to  certain 
reports  that  some  of  our  **  home  missionaries  **  make,  respecting 
the  great  destituiions  of  the  western  and  new  parts  of  our  coun* 
try — **  no  ministers  *" — **  no  churches  *• — **  no  gospel.***  Here,  say 
they,  is  the  proof  that  Uie  voluntary  principle  is  iK)t  efficient,  in 
supplying  the  religious  wants  of  the  people !  They  seem  aware,' 
neither  of  the  rapid  extension  of  our  frontier  settlements,  nor  yet 
of  the  fact  that  rapid  as  this  is,  the  vehintary  principle  is  carry* 
ing  the  gospel  to  them,  with  a  promptness  abundantly  more  timely, 
and  to  an  extent  far  more  adequate  to  their  increasing  wants,  than 
ever  has  been  known  to  have  been  done  by  the  slow  machinery 
and  worldly  policy  of  legal  provision.  Even  in  London  itself 
as  we  have  seen,  in  the  very  metropolis  of  church  and  state,  the 
govermnent  provision  would  have  left  four  fifths  of  the  population 
to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  dissenters :  and  even 
now,  that  the  established  church  has  waked  up  to  this  work,  at 
this  late  hour,  it  has  been  by  the  excitement  to  emulation,  which 
has  been  produced  by  the  action  and  influence  of  the  dissenters. 

•  It  it  to  b«  ngretted  that  religiafafl  agents,  in  their  zeal  to  make  oat  a  atrong  caic^ 
or  peihapa  deoeifed  by  lectarian  partialitiei^  ahould  aufler  themaolTei  to  be  the  Moae 
of  Attflh  emneene  inqneawMUu 
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Thete  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  fear  that  the 
lUssentera  would  gain  upon  them,  unless  they  bestirred  them- 
selves, the  establishment  would  have  slept  over  this  subject,  until 
now.  But  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  and  utterly  subver* 
sive  of  the  argument  urged  by  the  sticklers  for  church  and  state 
is  the  fact,  that  now  the  established  church  has  been  roused  to 
action  on  this  subject,  they  hare  been  compelled  to  resort,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  object,  to  that  very  principle  which  they 
condemn  as  inadequate  and  inefficient"— the  voZtmtoryprtncijp/e. 
For  it  is  by  voluntary  contributions,  that  tlie  bishop  of  London 
and  others  are  now  endeavouring  to  raise  a  magnificent  fund,  for 
the  erection  and  endowment  of  churches,  in  connexion  with  the 
establishment.  How  will  these  advocates  for  a  union  of  church 
and  state  reconcile  their  arguments  with  their  practice.'  "Reli- 
gion will  not  be  sustained,**  say  they, ''  if  left  to  the  option  of  the 
people.  The  public  will  not  be  adequately  provided  with  reli- 
gious instruction.**  "  Ours  is  the  <mly  adequate  system  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people  ;**  and  while  their  words  are  on  their  lips 
they  see  the  deficiency,  the  ruinous  deficiency  of  their  own 
governmental  provisions,  and  practically  adopt  the  discarded  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  contributions,  to  help  out  their  own  cherished 
but  imperfect  plan  !  When  man  theorizes,  his  prejudices  often 
betray  him ;  but  when  he  is  driven  to  acti<»i,  his  common  sense 
is  apt  to  lead  him  to  adapt  the  end  to  the  means,  in  despite  of  his 
theory.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  established, 
in  the  United  States,  eveiiito  those  who  among  us  once  opposed 
the  measure,  than  that  religion  is  the  most  pure,  most  efficient, 
most  abmuiant  in  its  provisions  for  instructing  the  public  mind, 
and  reforming  the  public  heart,  when  its  support  is  left  entirely 
to  the  voluntary  ofierings  of  the  people. 

The  present  state  of  the  English  church,  with  all  its  advan- 
tages and  improvements,  is  to  my  mind  demonstration  that  an 
ecclesiastical  establishment  is,  oa  the  whole,  pernicious ;  nay, 
that  its  legitimate  tendencies  are  fatal  to  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
Much  is  said  of  the  great  reform  that  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
English  church.  And  by  how  much  that  reform  is  magnified, 
by  so  much  is  the  cause  of  dissent  and  of  the  voluntary  principle 
illustrated  and  accredited.  What  produced  this  reform  ?  What 
sustains  it  ?    What  is  carrying  it  forward  ?    The  dissenters  and 
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Methodists.  These  have  excited  the  establishment  to  emulation ; 
these  have  provoked  them  to  love  and  good  works ;  these  have 
waked  up  the  torpid  spirit,  rebuked  and  aroused  the  sleepy  con- 
science of  a  worldly  priesthood  and  a  formal  church. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is,  that,  although  much  has  been  done  and 
much  more  may  be  done,  still  the  English  church,  under  its  pres- 
ent organization,  never  can  be  fully  reformed.  There .  is  a  worm 
at  the  root  To  say  nothing  now  of  numerous  points  that  might 
be  noticed  as  illustrative  of  this  position,  the  *  single  fact  that 
church  preferments  are  in  the  hands  of  worldly  men,  is  enough  to 
prove  not  only  that  the  constitution  of  thephurch  is  unapostdic,  but 
also  that  the  tendency  of  its  organisation  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  The  sovereign  is  the  head  of  the  cJiurch, 
This,  to  begin  with,  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  Roman  apostacy. 
This  places  the  appointment  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church 
directly  in  the  hands  of  a  worldly,  and  most  probably,  an  ungodly 
man.  Or,  more  properly,  it  places  the  power  of  appcmiting  the 
highest  offices  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  ministry ; 
and  what  chance  there  is  for  genuine  piety  in  the  breasts  of  the 
successful  and  political  party  leaders,  can  readily  be  imagined* 
Having  the  power  to  make  important  and  desirable  appointments 
in  the  church,  they  vrill  doubtless  appoint  such  as  will  sirengtJten 
their  political  party.  Of  this  the  present  administration  has  been 
accused  in  more  than  one  instance.  This,  in  fitct,  is  human  na 
ture.  It  is  the  very  course  we  might  expect  worldly  men  of  any 
party  to  pursue.  Here  then  is  corruption,  the  worst  kind  of 
corruption,  at  the  very  head ;  and  if  the  whole  head  is  sick,  the 
the  whole  heart  will  be  faint ;  the  influence  will  be  felt,  and  it  is 
felt,  more  or  less,  through  the  entire  ecclesiastical  body.  And 
this  political  influence  will  probably  grow  worse,  as  party  be- 
comes more  organized  and  more  exclusive. 

But  the  evil  rests  not  here.  The  right  of  disposing  of  the 
livings  as  they  are  called,  is  private  property,  and  descends 
like  any  other  property  of  the  posessor  to  his  heirs.  This 
is  called  the  right  of  advowson.  Some  of  these  belong  to 
the  king ;  some  to  the  bishop,  but  many  more  to  other  individ- 
uals. In  the  first  case  the  king,  of  his  own  authority,  institutes 
his  candidate  or  clerk ;  in  the  second  case,  the  bishop  institutes 

h*8  own  candidate  without  presentation ;  and,  in  the  thixd  case, 
46  3Y 
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the  patron,  whaterer  he  may  be,  presents  his  clerk  or  candidate 
to  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  institutes  him.  Of  this  latter  kind 
of  adrowson,  some  are  appended  to  the  manor,  and  can  nerer  be 
separated  from  it ;  so  that  he  who  owns  the  estate,  possesses  also 
the  adTOWscm.  But  others  are  not  only  inheritable,  but  they  are 
an  article  of  tra£5ic  and  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  maiket  like 
any  other  goods  and  chattels.  In  a  benefice  that  was  thrown 
into  the  market  in  Bristol,  the  present  summer,  it  is  said  that  a 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  was  one  of  the  competitors  for  the 
purchase.  It  will  be  readily  seen  how  such  a  disposition  of  the 
livings  of  the  church,  must  tend  to  secularize  the  clergy.  The 
younger  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  will  select  the  church 
for  their  profession,  because  there  is  a  chance  to  get  a  respecta- 
ble liying  in  it ;  perhaps  the  father  or  some  friend  holds  the  ad- 
TowsoD,  and  he  has  the  promise  of  it  as  soon  as  he  has  gone 
through  the  forms  of  an  education  ;  and  he,  perhaps,  after  he  ob- 
tains it,  may  not  choose  to  do  the  work  himself  but  farms  it  out 
to  a  curate  who  will  attend  to  the  duties  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
income,  and  the  legal  incumbent  gives  his  dinners,  drinks  his  wine, 
and  keeps  his  horses  and  hounds  upon  the  balance.  Sometime^ 
one  man  aiay  have  several  of  these  livings,  and  drive  a  profitable 
speculation  in  farming  them  out  to  the  lowest  bidder.  One  can 
readily  see  how  such  a  course  must  greatly  pervert  a  religious 
ministry.  Indeed  it  is  sacrilege ;  it  is  making  gain  of  godliness ; 
every  Christian  that  has  not  been  trained  to  it  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  it  by  habit  and  education,  must  turn  from  it  with  hor 
ror  as  a  most  base  prostitution  of  gospel  ordinances.  It  is  trae» 
no  man  can,  without  being  obnoxious  to  the  charge  and  penalty 
of  simony f  enter  upon  his  own  advowson ;  neither  can  the  patron 
prefer  a  man  to  the  benefice  for  a  stipulated  reward ;  but  he  can 
give  it  to  his  own  son,  as  a  substitute  for  making  some  other  pro- 
vision for  him ;  he  can  give  it  to  his  friend,  with  a  view  of  re- 
warding him  or  obtaining  his  influence,  or  for  mere  caprice 
and  private  partiality ;  or,  what  probably  is  quite  common,  he  can 
dispose  of  it  for  political  purposes,  to  promote  his  own  ambitiona 
designs  or  the  designs  of  his  party. 

In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  having  the  benefices  in  the 
hands  of  good  and  evangelical  men.  Doctor  Simpson,  of  Cambridge, 
with  some  others,  has  laid  out  considerable  sums  to  purchase  up 
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such  adTOWsons  as  he  could  find  in  the  market,  for  the  {Nirpose 
of  preferring  eyangelical  men  to  these  livings.  All  this  looks  very 
hix  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but,  can  Doctor  Simpson  assure  himself  ihat 
his  heirs  may  not  be  worldly  men,  and  be  influenced  by  other 
motives  ?*  Moreover,  if  Doctor  Simpson,  out  of  pure  motives, 
could  secure  a  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  church  for  money, 
that  shows  that  another  man,  who,  because  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  rich  as  Doctor  Simpson,  may  pur- 
chase that  patronage  for  ambitious  and  worldly  motives.  The  sub- 
ject, therefore,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed,  is  not  only  deci- 
dedly bad,  but  it  is  a  horrid  desecration  of  the  sacred  office.  And 
this  will  appear  almost  as  strong  when  we  look  at  its  bearing  in 
smother  point  of  view,  viz.,  that  the  more  good  men  endeavour  to 
get  a  control  over  these  benefices  in  order  to  hold  them  in  reserve 
for  evangelical  men,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand,  in  the  eo- 
clesiastical  market,  for  evangelical  men,  the  more  suie  men  of 
this  reputation  will  be  of  professional  success,  and  the  more  of 
them,  of  course,  will  be  presented  professedly  of  this  character ; 
and  thus,  while,  perhaps,  an  open,  worldly,  and  irreligious  spirit 
will  be  restrained  and  diminished,  a  zealous,  canting,  bigoted  hy- 
pocrisy will  take  its  place.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  efiect  cd- 
ready  begins  to  show  itself.  To  be  evangelical  in  the  view  of 
many  is  to  be  zealous  supporters  of  certain  dogmas  and  bold  as* 
serters  of  certain  hackneyed  propositions ;  if  to  this  is  added  a 
certain  manner,  and  the  use  of  certain  cant  phrases,  the  popular 
character  of  an  evangelical  man  will  be  quite  established.  To  com- 
plete the  portraiture,  he  must  be  a  great  croaker  about  the  danger 
of  THB  Churchy  a  great  eulogist  of  all  her  forms  and  pretensionsi 
and  exclusive  in  his  views  of  apostolical  succession  and  ordination. 
But  it  does  not  follow,  because  these  and  many  other  evils 
aiq[>ertain  to  the  English  church,  that,  therefore,  it  should  be 
suddenly  divorced  from  the  state.  Modem  political  empyr- 
icism  is  for  experimenting  with  ^  rude  and  revolutionary  legis- 
lation upon  the  objectionable  features  of  the  body  politic ;  and 
especially  it  is  common  for  individuals  of  one  nation  to  decide 
very  positively  and  thoughtlessly  upcm  what  oug^t  to  be  the 
course  of  other  nations  on  cases  which  they  but  imperfectly 

•  Doctor  8tmpMiiiiBow(18S7)^;  ■ndbtopotranagohat.Qf  ooiifw,a]iMdJF>"*^ 
into  ocbor  hinds. 
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understand.  Inahis  way  some  indiyiduals  in  England  have  rery 
foolishly  and  impertinently  undertaken  to  legislate  for  us,  and  to 
dictate  with  the  confidence  of  an  oracle  what  is  our  duty  in  cer* 
tain  matters  vitally  affecting  our  constitution  and  goyemment. 
And  in  this  way  certain  declaimers  in  our  country  are,  with  equal 
folly  and  impertinence,  gfting  out  their  oracular  decisions  of  po- 
litical wisdom  on  the  importance  of  speedy  and  radical  changes 
in  the  British  constitution.  Now  as  we,  on  some  points,  may  do 
too  little,  so  it  may  also  be  with  them ;  but  the  trudi  is,  as  we  un- 
derstand our  own  business  best,  so  do  they  also  theirs  ;  and  the 
better  way  will  be  for  each  of  us  to  meddle  with  our  neighbours  i 

less,  and  attend  more  to  ourselves.  We  must,  of  course,  have  our 
opinions,  and  it  may  be  well  at  proper  times  to  express  them ;  but 
to  attempt  by  agents,  associations,  or  popular  declamations,  to  ex- 
ert an  influence  on  each  other  in  questions  pertaining  to  our  re- 
spective constitutions,  is  an  unjustifiable  interference,  that  vnll  be  * 
only  productive  of  mischief. 

Evils  may  exist  in  governments  which,  in  themselves  consid- 
ered, are  every  way  pernicious ;  their  nature  and  their  tendency 
may  be  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  either  good  pol- 
icy or  moral  duty  to  extirpate  them  suddenly.  The  English  es- 
tablishment is  vitally  interwoven  with  die  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  a  sudden  disruption  might  be  fatal  to  the  gov- 
ernment; still  something,  doubtless,  might  be  done;  something, 
indeed,  has  been  attempted  the  present  session  of  parliament. 
The  princely  incomes  of  some  of  the  bishops'  sees  have  been  re- 
duced by  transferring  a  part  to  others  less  lucrative,  and  the  bound- 
aries of  the  sees  have  been  altered  so  as  to  bring  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  more  nearly  upon  an  equality ;  but  this  is  only  tinkering  upon 
the  scaffolding ;  when  this  is  arranged  they  will  be  better  prepared, 
perhaps,  to  approach  the  main  edifice.  It  appears  to  me  most 
evident  that,  sooner  or  later,  great  reforms  will  be  made  in  the 
English  church  ;  and,  finally,  as  the  social  state  can  adjust  itself 
to  the  change,  an  entire  divorce  between  church  and  state  will 
probably  take  place.  I  say  this,  because  I  believe  this  is  the  true 
apostolic  relation  which  the  church  should  sustain  in  the  world ; 
and  she  will  never  appear  in  her  appropriate  robes,  like  a  bride 
adorned  for  her  husbandi  until  she  disrobe  herself  entirely  of  the 
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toga  of  state.  T<yhi8  point  public  Bentimeni  is  gradually  Teigiug 
in  England/ 

Touching  upon  the  British  parliament  has  opened  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  seTeral  questions  connected  with  the  British 
goTemment  and  the  present  stale  of  political  parties ;  which,  as 
I  wished  to  notice  them  somewhere,  hare  been  as  well  brought 
iD,  perhaps,  in  this  connezioQ  as  in  any  other ;  but  I  hare  not  yet 
said  what  I  intended  concerning  the  parliament  itself.  Their  hour 
of  meeting  is  peculiar  to  themselves ;  I  belioTe  it  is  always  in  the 
evening.  The  worst  time,  one  would  think,  for  doing  business. 
If  there  is  any  danger  of  dulness  from  a  hearty  dinner,  or  of  ex« 
citement  from  the  free  use  of  wine,  both  of  which  indulgences,  as 
is  well  known,  are  rather  common  with  the  English  gentry  and 
nobility,  all  this  must  be  experienced  by  an  evening  session.  A 
good  part  of  the  night  is  often  consumed  in  these  sessions  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  has  given  the  general  character  of  turning  the  night 
into  day  and  the  day  into  night,  so  common  in  London.  It  is  next 
to  impossible  for  any  one  in  London  to  accomplish  anything 
abroad  early  in  the  day.  Everything  is  late ;  and  whoever  mixes 
in  society  must  retire  late,  and,  of  course,  will  be  late  up  in  the 
morning. 

The  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he  is  in  the 
chair,  sits  with  great  dignity,  with  a  large  powdered  wig  upon  his 
head  and  a  huge  mace  lying  before  him.  When  he  leaves  the 
chair  for  the  house  to  go  inte  committee  of  the  whole  the  mace  is 
laid  one  side. 

■ 

If  a  question  is  about  to  be  taken  on  which  a  division  of  the 
house  is  called  for,  the  speaker  rises  and  proclaims,  "  Strangers 
must  withdraw.**  No  matter  how  trifling  the  question  may  be, 
or  how  often  a  division  is  called  for,  all  that  are  not  members 
must  leave  the  house.  The  only  reason  that  I  can  conceive  of 
for  sudi  a  rule  is,  that  the  public  may  not  know  how  their  repre- 
sentatives vote.  It  does  not  now,  however,  have  this  effect ;  for, 
on  all  important  questions,  it  may  be  easily  known  how  each  one 

•  I  haveaot  UioQght  it  exptdiiot  to  mlargt  upoa  tin  ft^t  that  than  Is  no  moral  di^ 
dplino  cklier  in  tho  miiiktTy  or  mooiberthip  of  tho  EngUah  ehmch.  A  itato  of  Uiinss 
thot  olnKMt  Mcotiaril  J  growi  oat  of  its  xoUtaono  to  tho  atatOi  and  a  liMture  dkmI  tvm' 
008  to  the  caoaa  of  ChriaiiaoH  j. 
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TDlet.    Like  many  other  cambenome  and  uselgiis  forms,  it  is  kept 
up  now  from  custom. 

The  eloquence  of  the  parliament  had  nothing  very  strong  or 
agitating  to  call  it  out  when  I  happened  to  be  present.  I  musi 
say^  however,  that,  as  a  general  thing,  I  was  not  pleased  -with 
the  manner  of  the  speakers.  There  was  too  much  of  a  tone,  too 
much  of  ^  mouthing  the  words,"  too  much  like  an  effort  which  sa- 
Toured  of  affectation.  There  were  some  ezceptioiMi.  Sir  Robeit 
Peel  was  one ;  his  manner  was  easy  and  natural. 

From  all  I  could  learn  of  the  British  parliament,  there  was  very 
little  of  genuine  piety  in  the  house.  As  liberalism  in  politics  in«» 
creases,  the  cases  of  truly  religious  members  of  parliament  dimin- 
ish. This  is  certainly  no  great  compliment  to  the  spirit  of  reform ; 
but  it  can  be  easily  accounted  for  without  making  iireligion  a  neces- 
sary characteristic  of  republicanism.  It  has  already  bfeen  stated 
that  the  great  contest  now  is  between  the  church  establishment 
and  the  spirit  of  dissent.  The  religious  dissenters  may  be  consid- 
ered opposed  to  the  exclusive  claims  and  prerogiUives  of  the  estab- 
lishment from  religious  considerations,  or,  at  any  rate,  from  consid- 
erations not  opposed  to  religion ;  but  there  is  another  class,  of  very 
considerable  influence  as  to  wealth  and  numbers,  who  are  opposed 
to  the  establishment  because  they  are  opposed  to  Christianity ; 
they  are  opposed  to  all  religion.  Neither  of  these  would  be  suf- 
ficiently strong  as  distinct  parties,  hence  they  make  common  cause, 
and  by  this  means  form  an  anti-chureh  party  of  individuals  pos- 
sessing very  different  characters  and  feelings.  This  is  an  linfor- 
tunate  state  of  thii^ ;  unfortunate  in  its  influences  upon  the  cause 
of  religion  and  upon  the  character  of  parliament.  Religious  men 
are  not  so  fond  of  office ;  are  not  so  ready  to  play  the  demagogue 
to  get  into  office ;  but  when  they  are  identified  with  a  political 
party  te  accomplish  an  object  which  seems  to  them  important, 
they  support  the  infidel,  the  Catholic,  the  demagogue  of  wjtatever 
character,  who  pledges  himself  to  their  issnee.  Hence  many  of 
the  dissenters,  religious  laymen,  and  ministers,  are  found  among 
the  foremost  constituents  of  most  irreligious  men.*  In  this  way, 
although  infidelity  and  irreligion  may  not  be  the  most  prevailing 

» 

*  Since  I  left  Ssgiiiid,  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  of  Hackney,  a  diMenter,  and  m  miniater  of  die- 
tinguished  talents  hnA  piety,  hat  come  out  pnhUcly  in  iaToar  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Hnnw* 
anotoriona  infidel  and  acoffier  at  aacrad  things ! ! 
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ingredients  of  the  party,  and  by  no  means  essential  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  it,  still  men  of  infidel  and  irreligious  character  become 
the  principal  and  prominent  leaders ;  they  get  the  offices ;  they 
giYC  character  to  the  cause.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  question 
now  in  England,  to  some  extent ;  and  the  more  it  assumes  this 
aspect,  the  more  the  "friends  of  religion  and  good  order,  who  are 
more  moderate  in  their  views  of  reform,  and  who  are  fistTOur* 
able  to  the  establishment,  shrink  back  from  the  cause  of  refoim, 
although  they  jiad  before  supported  it.  A  powerful  reaction,  I 
hate  reason  to  belicTe,  has  already  taken  place  in  the  whig  ranks. 
I  haye  conyersed  with  a  number,  and  heard  of  others,  who  haye 
been  disgusted  and  driyen  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  tories  on  ac* 
Munt  of  this  unholy  aUiance/  So  that  the  fair  prospect  is,  as 
this  alliance  is  the  only  ground  that  sustains  the  present  goyern- 
ment  in  power,  so  it  will  be  the  yery  cause,  in  the  end,  which  will 
dirow  them  out  of  office ;  or,  should  the  anti-church  party  finally 
succeed  by  the  help  of  such  an  alliance,  the  efiect  would  be  to 
throw  the  whcde  administration  into  unholy  hands.  We  haye  seen 
in  more  than  one  state  in  our  own  country  the  deleterious  effect 
qf  such  an  amalgamation  for  political  purposes.  The  purpose  it- 
self nsay  be  a  good  one,  but  it  must  be  an  extraordinary  case  when 
the  political  good  obtaiaed  in  this  way  is  not  gready  counterbal- 
anoad  by  the  moral  aad  social  eyils  consequent  upon  it.  The 
wicked  and  the  worthless,  by  intrigue,  efirontery,  and  ambition, 
almost- inyaiiably  get  the  control  of  the  party ;  and  if  you  are  de- 
pendant upon  them  to  accomplish  your  measures,  you  must  be 
kd  by  them  to  accomplish  theirs.  The  Christian  should  be  caM" 
tious  how  he  places  himself  in  such  a  copartnership. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  many  that  the  present  goy- 
emmentt  should  sustain  itself  so  long  as  it  has.  That  it  should 
hold  out  much  longer  can  hardly  be  expected.  A  thorough  tory 
goyemment,  howeyer,  it  is  belieyed,  can  neyer  again  sustain  itself 
in  England.  Eyery  administration  must  admit  of  such  reforms 
and  improyements  as  can  be  safely  adopted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  British  constitution,  and,  yery  likely,  these 

*  Lord  Btenler,  Sir  Fkindt  Burdet,  wad  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  tumeelf  ere  proniiaeDt 
CMieof  fijeodehip  to  raforg^bnt  of  oppoetUflB  tpUie  piiwnt  edmteiitwtfaMi,  iBrihe  w>. 
ioiie  siven  ebore. 

t  **The  lOTemmeDt,*'  in  oonoMn  perianoe  in  England,  meant  Che  adnuniatntion  tat 
the  lioie  beinf » or  Um  praMnt  nuniitij. 
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igiproTeinenU  will  advance  not  only  to  the  gradual  demoliahing  of 
the  ecclesiastical  prerogatiTes  of  the  establishment^  but  also  to 
tt|e  curtailment  of  the  hereditary  power  and  privileges  of  the  no- 
bility. 

The  present  government  have  certainly  done  some  good.  They 
have  greatly  favoured  the  colonies.  Their  cdonial  policy,  so  far 
as  I  can  judge,  has  been  more  liberal  and  enlightened  than  that  of 
any  of  their  predecessors.  There  is  now  in  London  a  dele- 
gation from  New-Brunswick  to  lay  "at  the  foot, of  the  throne** 
their  complaint  of  sundry  abuses  in  the  administratioo  of  their 
colony,  and4o  pray  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  They  have  been 
met  most  promptly  and  faTourably  by  hard  Glenelg,  the  minister 
of  the  colonial  department,  and  have,  in  fact,  obtained  all  they 
have  asked  for  their  colony.  This  department  has  also  sought  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  colonies 
by  seeking  information  from  the  most  unquestionable  sources. 
The  Wesleyan  missionary  secretaries  have  often  been  called  to 
the  colonial  office  to  give  information  on  these  topics ;  infennatioii 
which,  in  many  cases,  cui  better  be  given  by  them,  perhaps,  than 
by  any  other  men  in  England.  They  watch  with  a  sleepless  eyo 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  colonies,  and  their  missiona- 
ries are  communicating  to  them  every  week  from  almost  every 
section  of  the  British  empire.  The  government  certainly  shows 
its  wisdom  in  resorting  to  such  sources  for  information. 

Another  act  of  this  govemment  worthy  of  high  conuneadattoa 
is  the  charter  of  the  London  University,  by  which  literary  degrees 
and  professional  diplomas  can  be  dispensed  now  under  other  au- 
spices than  those  of  the  established  church.  This  is  as  it  ahoaU. 
be.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  degrees  should  have  been 
monopolized  so  long  by  one  sect  (the  high  churchmen  will  pardoD 
me  for  calUng  them  a  sect  instead  of  the  church)  when  such  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation  vras  of  different  sects. 

Similar  to  the  above  was  that  act  by  which  a  royal  charter  has 
been  procured  this  season  also,  and  a  little  before  the  charter  of 
the  London  University,  for  the  Coburg  Academy,  in  Upper  Can- 
ada, under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists.  This  was  said  to  be 
the  first  charter  of  a  literary  institution  ever  granted  to  dissenters 
by  the  British  goremment. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

• 

Wb  were  nmch  interested  in  an  excursion  to  Greenwich,  cele* 
brated  over  a  great  part  of  the  world  as  4he  English  meridian  of 
longitude.  Here^  on  a  beautiful  bill,  stands  the  Royal  Observatoxy. 
Its  location  is  fine  in  erery  respect  save  one ;  the  prospect  is,  fdr 
the  most  part,  obscured  by  a  smoky  atmosphere.  Its  proximity  to 
London,  being  bnt  five  miles  distant,  the  extended  population 
around  it  in  almost  every  direction,  together  with  the  incessant 
volumes  of  smoke  from  the  steamboats  passing  the  river,  all  imilo 
to  obscure  the  naturally  misty  atmosphere  of  the  British  Isles, 
This  mnitf  be  a  great  obstruction  to  aslronomical  observatims. 

The  ittstraments  were  very  abundant-  and  very  exceUent.  The 
mural  cycles,  the  equatorial  tdesccqw,  the.  transit  instruments,  the 
,  venidi  sector,  were  splemfid  instruments  of  the  kind,  and  worthy 
of  the  Royal  Observalory  of  Greenwich.* 

The  Royal  Hospital  at  Greenwich  for  disabled  seamen,  tbeif 
widows  and  children,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  cheritable  insti* 
tutions  I  have  seen  in  Europe.  There  are  four  grand  edifices  do* 
tached  from  each  other,  but  yet  so  near  as,  at  a  little  distance,  es- 
pecially from  the  river  Thames,  on  the  ri^t  bank  of  which  it  is 
situated,  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  plan.  The  architecture 
is  fine,  and  the  material  the  Portland  stone.  Here  are  pensionere 
to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten ;  besidev 
whom  they  have  about  thirty  thousand  out-pensioners,  who  receive 
«n  annual  stipend.  These  pensioners  looked  remarkably  comforU 
able  and  happy.  They  have  books  for  the  aliment  of  the  minc^ 
•ad  a  comfortable  provision  for  the  body,  besides  two  or  three 
•hillings  a  week  for  pocket-money.  There  is  connected  with  the 
institution  a  spacious  chapel,  which  will  accommodate  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  persons ;  and  a  splendid  public  hall,  the  ceil- 
ii^  of  which  is  beautifully  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornton.    In 

*  Onon0OftlMcqpolaiitalarg«btU,w1udikd«vatadoiiapol«»atidlUk,wlintlM 
•im  ptMW  tlw  noridkB,  Willi  tMli  tt  nfoil  ■•  to  hrfDia  tiM  psopto  te 
•10  pvadM  boor  «f  twtb*. 
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accomplishing  this  work,  he  lay  upon  his  back,  and  painted  from 
the  year  1703  to  1727.  The  designs  are  principally  historical  al- 
legories. Kings  and  queens  are  represented  adorned  with  more 
graces  and  virtues  than  often  falls  to  human  nature,  much  less  to 
•royal  blood. 

;  In  passing  from  the  hospital  to  the  observatory  you  go  through 
a  fine  park,  venerable  with  branching  oaks,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
stands  the  naval  school,  consisting  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  con- 
nected by  a  colonnade.  Here  are  three  schools,  two  for  boys  of 
four  himdred  each,  and  one  for  girls  of  two  hundred ;  all  children 
of  seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy.  Thus  liberally  does  England  pro- 
vide for  her  seamen  and  their  children. 

A  railroad  is  just  about  completed  from  London  to  Greenwichi 
constructed  on  arches,  and  appears,  at  a  little  distance,  somewhat 
like  one  of  the  ancient  aqueducts. 

Three  miles  below  Greenwich  is  Woolwich,  which  must  be 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  stranger,  as  it  contains  the  royal  dock- 
yard where  one  thousand  hands  are  employed,  and  a  splendid  ar- 
senal. Neither  this  nor  any  of  the  other  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  many  of  which  are  popular  watering-places,  did  we  find  it 
convenient  to  visit,  with  the  exception  of  Dover,  where  we  stop- 
ped on  our  way  to  the  Continent  in  the  fall  of  1835,  as  already 
mentioned. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  Mrs.  F.,  which  detained  us  a  week, 
I  saw  rather  more  of  Dover  than  I  cared  for.    It  is,  however, 

^  a  very  interesting  little  town,  containing  about  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants.  Its  chief  interest  consists  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  site 
and  of  the  soil  around  it.  It  is  on  a  level  spot  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  overtopped  on 
the  other  by  the  high  chalky  cliffs  of  which  everybody  has 
heard  who  has  heard  of  Dover.  '  These  boundaries  are  so  limited 
in  depth  that  the  town  extends  one  mile  in  length,  and  runs  into 
the  sea  on  the  one  side  and  into  the  cliffs  on  the  other.  Literally 
into  the  cltffsj  for  these  are  so  dry  that  you  may  cut  apartments 
into  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  precipices  without  inconve- 
nience ;  and  the  material  is  such  that  you  can  excavate  it  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  with  very  little  danger  of  caving  in.  Hence, 
in  the  bowels  of  these  hills  are  not  only  cemeteries  for  the  dead« 


bat  also  domicils  for  the  liTing,  stables,  coTered  fortifications, 
and  barracks.  The  stranger,  in  fact,  finds  curiosities  here  that  he 
canaot  find  elsewhere  in  this  wide  world.  The  material  is  chalk| 
filled  with  small  flint  stones,  most  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  pebbles ;  as  thou^  this  entire  mass  had  been  subject  to 
the  abrasion  of  water,  until  the  flints  were  worn'  into  pebbles,  and 
then  the  whole  mixed  up  with  a  mass  of  marl  chalk.  These 
hills,  in  short,  are  English  plum-puddings,  the  flour  of  which  is 
chalk,  and  the  plums  flint-pebbles.  And,  to  carry  out  the  anal- 
ogy, like  the  plums  in  a  pudding  not  well  mixed,  or  from  8<»ne 
inequality  in  the  consistenqy  of  the  mass,  you  sometimes  find  these 
flints  settled  into  strata  cutting  the  mass  horizontally  or  a  little 
inclined  to  the  horizon.  These  clifis  are  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  and  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
hundred  feet  in  height*  Immediately  back  of  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  horizontal  shaft,  running  back  into  the  mountain,  per- 
haps, a  hundred  yards ;  and  then  a  perpendicular  shaft,  with  a 
winding  staircase,  carrying  you  up  two  hundred  steps  to  the  ftor- 
rctcks.  Still  higher  up  the  hill  are  extensive  fortifications,  parts 
of  which  are  subterranean,  the  tops  of  the  arches  being  twenty- 
fimr  feet  below  the  surface,  and  containing  bomb-proof  accom- 
modations for  three  thousand  men.  There  are  a  great  number  of 
subterranean  apartments  twenty  feet  in  height.  These  snbterra- 
nean  fortresses  have  openings  at  the  angles  into  deep  fosses  cut 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  which  are  raked  by  cannons  in  a  man- 
ner that  would  render  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  besieging  armj 
to  approach  them.  Here,  too,  is  a  well,  sunk  four  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  (ten  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  sea)  to  secure  water 
to  the  garrison ;  and  two  spacious  tanks  for  water,  holding  each  one 
hundred  thousand  gallons.  On  a  northern  clifi*,  separated  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  by  a  deep  romantic  valley,  which  forms  a  prin- 
cipal entrance  into  the  town  from  the  interior,  is  an  ancient  castle, 
well  worth  visiting,  both  for  its  interesting  character,  its  romantic 
situation,  and  the  fine  view  it  afibrds  of  the  straits,  the  town,  and 
even  of  the  coast  of  France.  The  castle  and  tower  are  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Julius  Cesar.  In  the  side  of  this  cliff  are 
soldiers'  barracks,  now,  however,  occupied  for  magazines.  The 
cbinmeys  come  up  forty  feet  through  the  mountain,  and  shoot 


out  <tf  the  top  fts  if  they  were  tke  flues  of  some  CycIopeHi 
ertificersy  whose  forges  were  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

In  ascending  the  winding  avenue  up  to  the  castle,  we  were  at* 
Iracted  by  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell  by  the  side  of  the  way.  On 
examining,  we  saw  a  cord  sitached  to  the  bell,  and  extending  quits 
a  distance  to  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  into  the  grated  windows  off 
one  of  the  i^Murtments  of  the  castle,  now  used  for  a  prison.  There^ 
through  the  iron  lattice,  a  hand  was  thrust  out,  beckoning  most 
earnestly.  The  whole  was  explained  by  a  Uttk  alms-box  fixed 
near  the  bell,  and  a  card  under  it,  with  the  following  tender  in^ 
•criptioa : — 

**C^yet  whose  lioiin  exempt  from  tonow  flow. 
Behold  the  eeat  of  poverty^uid  wo. 
TliiDkt  while  your  hands  the  entnated  alms  eztead^ 
That  what  to  ua  ye  give,  to  God  ye  lend.** 

Jlroong  other  curiosities  oa  the  cliff  we  saw  a  most  beautiful  gmi^ 
a  twelre-pounder  twenty-four  feet  long,  cast  at  Utrecht,  in  1544» 
and  ^ven  by  the  states  of  Holland  to  Queai  EUzabeth.  It  is 
called  Queen  Elizabeth's  pockeUpistoL 

One  mile  from  Dorer  Harbour  to  the  south  rises  Skak» 
fpeore^s  Cliffy  in  a  boU  eleyation  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  per- 
pendicular height.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  cliff  alluded  to  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  ''  King  Lear,"  in  the  following  dialogue  be» 
tween  blind  Gloucester  and  his  son  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  mad* 
man: — 

Gloiioeifar.  Doat  ihoa  know  DoTer  1 

Edgar.  Ay,  matter. 

CUmieuUr.  Tliere  ia  a  dil^  wbooe  hjgh  and  bendms  head 
Looks  ftaiAiUy  iti  the  ooDfined  deep } 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brink  of  it. 
And  Vl\  repair  the  misery  thou  doat  bear 
With  soBMihing  rieh  aboat  me ;  from  tfaatplaos 
I  shall  no  leading  nes^  &e. 

The  cliff  has  been  tnroaen  off  until  it  no  longer  hangs  over,  but 
rather  recedes  towards  the  top.  The  view  from  it  was  very  fine. 
We  could  see  the  chalky  cliffs  of  the  coast  of  France ;  and,  in 
the  interrening  straits,  nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  water-craft  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  The  following  description,  which  the  great  dramat- 
ist puts  into  the  mouth  of  Edgar,  though  doubtless  purposely 
orerwrought  by  the  poet,  will,  nevertheless,  help  to  a  vivid  con- 
ceptjon  of  the  view : — 


J 
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■*  CoiM  on,  ar,  hen^t  the  pl«o»-«taiid  stil^liow  fetiftil 
And  dizzy  'ds  to  caat  one's  eyes  so  low  { 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  halfway  down 
Hanfs  ona  that  gathers  samphire :  dreadfid  trade  t 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  tike  mk»^  and  yon  tall  anchoring  baikt 
Diminished  to  her  cock  :  her  cock  a  bnoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  suige^ 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes^ 
Cannot  be  heard  ao  high.    I'll  kx)k  no  mon^ 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sij^t 
Topple  down  headlong."  . », 

Dover  has  become  radier  popular  of  late  as  a  fashionable 
tvatering-place.  To  understand  this,  perhaps,  some  of  my  read- 
ers ought  to  be  informed,  that,  in  addition  to  the  great  resort  to 
the  mineral  waters  in  the  interior,  such  as  Bath,' Cheltenham,  &c., 
multitudes  rush  every  year  from  the  interior  to  the  seaside,  for 
sea*bathing,  relaxation,  and  pleasure.  Different  places  hav^  their 
day  of  popularity,  and  then,  perhaps,  fall  into  discredit,  either  by 
becoming  too  common  and  vulgar,  or  because  some  other  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  offers  greater  advantages,  or  from  some 
other  cause.  Many  of  the  flourishing  villages  on  the  coast  ovre 
the  chief  of  their  business  and  wealth  to  this  cause.  Indeed,  H 
is  surprising  to  see  the  extent  of  this  practice  of  resorting  to  the 
seaside.  One  would  think  that  there  was  sea-air  enough  in  any 
part  of  the  island ;  but  the  people  think  differently,  and  hence 
they  go  in  crowds  to  the  coast.  In  our  country  we  should  hardly 
talk  of  a  difference  of  climate,  between  the  parts  of  a  section  of 
territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  England,  sufficient  materially 
to  affect  the  health.  But  the  English  make  very  nice  distinctions ; 
talk  about  the  difference  in  small  distances  ;  and,  either  for 
health  or  for  pleasure,  are  constantly  discovering  new  places,  and 
multiplying  their  varieties  indefinitely;  so  that  such  as  do  not 
enjoy  foreign  travel,  make  up  the  lack  by  an  almost  endless 
variety  at  home.  It  all  helps  in  the  diffusion  and  distribution  of 
wealth ;  and,  wherever  the  nobility  resort,  there  especially  wealth 
flows  in  and  population  increases,  and  everything  bears  an  extrav* 
agant  price.  How  far  this  has  affected  the  prices  at  Dov^  I 
cannot  say ;  but  I  found  them  most  extravagant.  England,  in 
fetct,  is  the  most  expensive  in  its  tariff  of  duties  upon  the  traveller 
47 
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of  any  country  I  ever  trayeQed  in.  Too  have  to  fee  three  bcf* 
TantSy  at  least,  daily,  viz.,  the  waiter,  the  chambermaid,  and  the 
bootblack,  who  also  acta  as  porter.  To  the  former  two,  each 
individual  pays  about  twenty-five  cents  per  day,  and  to  the  latter 
half  that  sum.  This  income  supports  the  servants,  and  even 
mAre ;  for  there  are  frequent  instances  of  the  servants  hiring  their 
places.  Such  was  the  case  in  our  hotel  in  Dover.  The  princi- 
pal chambermaid,  for  instance,  gave  a  bonus  to  the  landlord  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  care  of  his  bedchambers.  She  then  hired 
her  under-chambermaids,  and  paid  them  out  of  the  income  firom 
the  lodgers. 

I  had  been  in  Dover  a  week ;  Mrs.  F.  had  been  so  ill  she  was 
imable  to  eat  a  meal  during  the  time ;  and  at  the  dose,  our  bill 
at  the  hotel  was  between  forty  and  fifty  dollars.  Let  aU  travellera 
who  go  to  Dover  beware  oi  the  Ship  HoteL  The  physician 
and  the  apothecary*  on  the  »ther  hand,  on  whom  J  drew  very 
Sceely,  would  take  nothing  for  their  services.  One  thing  more, 
also,  is  worthy  of  notice.  During  the  time  of  our  stay  in  Dover,. 
I  had  made  myself  known  to  the  people,  and  had  preached  once 
or  twico  in  the  neat  Methodist  chapel,  lately  finished,  and  the 
leading  members,  at  least,  knew  that  I  was  there^  a  stranger,  and, 
with  a  sick  wife ;  and  yet  not  an  individuals  with  the  exceptioa 
of  the  Wealeyan  Superintendent  of  the  Dover  Circuit,  called  to 
know  whether  we  were  dead  or  alive,  or  to  proffer  to  us  the  least 
assistance  or  sympathy.  Could  such  an  instance  take  place  in 
the  United  States,  in  reference  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  any 
^potation  or  standing  ?  If  there  should  be  such  a  case  in  my  ovn^ 
d^omination,  I  should  blush  for  my  sect.  I  have  sometimea 
said,  with  respect  to  Dover,  that  we  had  there  illustrated  extor^ 
Ucn^  generosity f  ax^ul  inhospitality  to  strangers.  I  will  not  put 
the  epithet  British  before  these  characteristics,  because  I  do  not 
|;hink  the  Dover  case  a/oir  representation  of  the  nation ;  and  yet 
the  incidents  here  alluded  to  are  only  strong  shadings  of  what 
ace  truly  national  characteristics.  The  liberality  of  the  English 
ia  above  all  praise.  In  this  respect,  they  are  a  noble  nation* 
They  are  hospitable,  too,  in  their  way ;  but  their  hospitality  ia 
more  formal,  more  tardy,  and  at  first,  at  least,  with  more  appa- 
rent coldness  than  that  of  most  others.  This  coldness  is  some- 
linies  withering  to  the  feelings  of  a  stranger ;  and  yet,  perhaps. 
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where  lie  at  first  saw  it  and  felt  it,  be,  after  a  little  acquaintance^ 
finds  solid  friendship.  A  stranger  will  never,  at  first,  fall  in  love 
with  the  English  character,  especially  if  he  has  been  accustomed 
to  find  his  enjoyment  in  the  social  sympathies ;  but  a  further  ac- 
quaintance will  disclose  excellences  that  were  at  first  concealed. 

One  incident  more  at  Dover,  which  I  will  mention  fot  the  same 
reason  that  I  mention  the  preceding,  because  it  is  illustrative  of 
character.  Our  passage  was  a  most  wretched  one.  Mrs.  F.  and 
n^yself  had  been  most  miserably  sick  for  the  last  few  hours  ci 
the  voyage,  and  whea  we  arrived  at  the  harbour  it  was  low  tide, 
and  there  was  no  approaching  the  wharf  but  by  going  some  dis* 
tance  in  a  small  boat.  The  wind  was  up,  the  waves  v^ere  rolUng, 
and  the  night  was  dark ;  we  chose,  therefore,  cheerless  as  was 
our  conditicm  on  board,  to  remain  until  we  could  doat  up  to  the 
wharf.  This  brought  us  into  town  late  at  night.  Not  expecting 
either  packets  or  stages  at  that  late  hour,  the  waiters,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  pubhc  house,  looked  upon  us  with  suspicion,  espe* 
cially  as  we  appeared  wayworn  and  out  of  time.  They  declined 
receiving  us ;  \hej  bad  **  no  fX>om — no  bedJ*  We  inquired  fot 
another  hotel,  and  were  about  leaving  to  go  to  it,  when,  recdlect* 
ing  that  Mr.  Lane,  our  travelling  companion,  who  was  coming 
from  London  that  night,  would  expect  to  find  us  at  this  hotel,  I 
said  to  the  waiter,  **  If  a  youpg  gentleman  in  the  Lopdon  coach 
should  inquire  for  Dr.  Fisky  say  to  him,  I  am  at  the  '  Union."* 
The  chambermaid  and  waiter  exchanged  looks.  '^  Don't  yoa 
thiidt,"  says  the  latter,  *'  you  can  give  this  gentleman  the  bed 
you  were  reserving  for  the  gentleman  you  were  expecting  in  the 
coach  ?"  The  thing  was  arranged,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
in  a  comfortable  rooou  Thus  Dr.  F.  gained  what  the  untided 
stranger  could  not.  So,  thought  I,  hereafter  I  will  let  the  title 
have  its  weight  if  it  can  profit  me  aught.  I  am  not  sure,  how- 
ever, but  tfa^  title  came  in  to  help  swell  the  bill  at  the  final 
settlement ;  for,  although  a  title  goes  a  good  ways  in  En^and, 
still  the  lower  classes  expect  pay  for  it.  A  dealer  in  laces,  for 
instance,  thought  it  mean  in  the  present  queen  that  she  objected 
to  the  price  of  his  goods.  Queens,  and  so  of  noblemen,  and 
those  of  still  lower  titles,  are  expected  to  pay,  not  merely  accord* 
ing  to  the  worth  of  the  article,  but  also  acceding  lo  their  rank. 

Another  excursion  from  London  was  to  Bedford,  the  county 
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town  of  Bedfordshire,  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  contaioing 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  A  good  portion  of  the  county 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  is  mostly  agricultural.  The 
town  of  Bedford  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  valley  on  the  rirer 
Ouse,  and  contains  several  institutions,  and  has  in  its  nMghbour- 
hood  some  localities  very  interesting  from  their  historical  asso- 
ciations. 

Sir  William  Harper,  who  died  in  1566,  gave,  for  a  charity 
8chool|  dec,  at  Bedford,  about  twelve  acres  of  land,  in  that  part  of 
liondon  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  High  Holbom,  which,  in 
those  days,  was  of  comparatively  little  value.  This  property  is  now 
very  productive,  yielding  about  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling 
annually.  From  this  fund  a  most  beautiful  range  of  Gothic 
school  edifices  has  been  built;  and  they  now  support  from 
the  fund  a  classical  school,  a  commercial  school,  a  national 
school  of  three  hundred  pupils,  a  |>lue*coat  school,  for  girls  and 
boys,  a  grammar  school,  an  hospital — besides  supporting  several 
students  at  the  university — ^giving  money  to  the  boys,  when  they 
are  bound  out  as  apprentices,  from  ten  to  thirty  pounds  sterling ; 
and  money  to  the  girls,  who  are  put  out  to  service,  from  two  to 
five  pounds  sterling  per  annum ;  and  finally,  twenty  pounds  when 
they  get  married;  and  they  also  contemplate  erecting  another 
girls'  school.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  charities  in  the  country. 
But  there  are,  in  fact,  many  similar  charities  in  England.  There 
is,  probably,  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  there  are  so  many 
valuable  charities  as  in  England.  '  True,  many  of  them  have 
been  neglected  and  perverted ;  but  government  is  looking  after 
^em  with  increased  strictness  and  vigilance. 

JoKn  Bunyan  was  bom  at  a  little  place  called  Elstow,  about  » 
mile  from  Bedford  town.  We  visited  the  humble  cottage,  which 
is  still  standing,  and  found  residing  in  it  a  pious  old  couple,  who 
were  astonished  to  see  any  one  from  so  great  a  distance  as  Amer- 
ica, and  particularly  so  to  perceive  that  we  were  not  black.  We 
persuaded  the  good  man  to  give  us  a  chip  from  the  beam  of  the 
house.  Bedford  was  the  place  of  Bunyan's  ministry.  His  chap- 
el is  still  standing,  which  we  visited — sat  in  his  armed-chair — 
saw,  at  Mr.  Hilbard's,  the  present  pastor  of  the  church,  the  jug 
in  which  they  used  to  carry  him  refreshment  when  in  prison; 
for  it  was  here,  also,  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  religion,  and 
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in  die  Bedfoid  jail  he  wrote  his  Pilgrim's  Progress.  We  saw, 
also,  at  Mr.  HilUard's,  the  record  book  of  his  churchy  entitled 
"A  Booke  anUaining  a  Record  of  the  Acts  of  a  CongregaiUm  of 
Christ  m  and  about  Bedford.^  Many  of  the  entries  of  this  bodt 
are  in  Bon3^an's  own  hand,  and  some  of  them  at  the  very  time  he 
was  in  prison ;  showing  that  he  was  sometimes  permitted  to  come 
out,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  by  the  indulgence  of  the  jailer. 

Near  Bedford,  also,  in  Cardingtcm,  was  the  residence  of  How- 
ard the  philanthropist.  We  visited  his  mansion,  as  also  the  parish 
church,  in  which  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory,  with  this  inscription  :-— 

•*  JIfr.  John  Howard  died  at  Cherson^  in  Rtissian  Tartary, 
January  21,  1790,  aged  64.     Christ  is  my  hope.** 

In  the  same  churdi  was  a  monument,  by  Bacon,  to  Samuel 
Whitbread,  Esq.  Here  is  the  fBunily  residence  of  the  Whitbreads, 
the  great  brewers  of  London.  They  are  now  the  owners  of  the 
Howard  estate,  and  how  much  more  I  know  not,  for,  Uke  many 
others  of  their  professian,  they  have  accumulated  an  immense 
estate  by  manufacturing  ntin  fpx  the  nation.  One  of  the  present 
family,  together  with  Lord  John  Russell,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedfoid,  used  to  represent  Bedford  in  Parliament ;  or,  in  English 
phrase,  were  **  the  members  **  for  Bedford.  Lord  John,  howerer, 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  spleen  against  Methodism,  wrote  a  book, 
entitled  ''  Memoirs  of  the  AfiGiirs  of  Europe,  from  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,"  in  which  he  took  occasion  to  censure  Mr.  Wesley  and 
the  Methodists  with  great  freedom  and  flippancy.  This  finished 
his  Parliamentary  career,  so  far  as  the  constituency  of  Bedford  waa 
concerned.  The  Methodists  met  him  at  the  neit  election,  and 
told  him  plainly  that  a  man  who  could  not  only  Tiliiy  them,  but, 
through  them,  the  cause  of  experimental  religion,  was  not  the 
man  of  their  choice ;  and,  notwithstanding,  his  lordship,  and  his 
grace  the  duke,  both  made  an  effort  to  reconcile  matters  and  save 
a  defeat — ^the  apology  come  too  late — ^Lord  John  was  defeated, 
and  his  colleague  fell  with  him,  defeated  too,  in  the  centre  of  hia 
father's  estate,  and  with  all  the  family  influence  to  sustain  him. 
However,  they  hare  a  ready  manner  of  accommodating  such  a 
defeat  in  England.  If  a  man,  whose  presence  is  greatly  desired 
in  Parliament  by  his  party,  is  defeated  in  one  place,  he  can  offer 
himself  in  another — anywhere  in  the  kingdomr-^Bnd  it  is  not  un« 
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feelings  to  take  the  place  of  the  devotional ;  but,  properly  directed, 
they  cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  do  good.  In  the  present  case,  the 
excellent  and  devoted  superintendent  of  the  circuit  gave  the 
whole  a  decidedly  religious  turn,  and  yet  it  was  social  and  free. 

We  took  Cambridge  in  our  route  on  our  return  to  London, 
where  we  spent  two  nights,  and  devoted  our  time  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  celebrated  university  in  that  town.  The  university  is 
all  that  is  worth  visiting  here.  The  town  lies  low  and  flat,  and  is 
badly  built ;  the  streets  are  indifferent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery 
tame  and  dull.  The  population  is  about  20,000,  and  the  business 
of  the  place  dependent  mostly  upon  the  colleges.  Many  of  the  coU 
leges  are  splendid  edifices,  and  some  of  them,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cam,  which  sweeps  round  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  and  gives  nme  to  it,  ars  pleasantly  situated. 

J  dare  not  commence  upon  a  description  of  these  edifices. 
They  are  built  mostly  in  courts  or  quadrangles,  and  of  the  Gothic 
style.  The  entrance  is  frequently  sheltered  by  a  splendid  Gothic 
screen,  the  most  beautiful  of  which  is  a  new  front  of  St.  John's 
College,  on  the  south  of  the  fourth  court.  This  is  magnificent, 
and  several  others  are  very  fine.  King's  College  chapel  is  cele- 
brated for  its  architecture.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  Gothic  struc- 
ture in  the  kingdom.  The  accompanying  print  will  give  the  reader 
some  idea  of  its  external  appearance,  and  a  general  idea  of  the 
style  of  architecture  most  prevalent  in  these  edifices.  It  has 
towers  at  the  comers,  pinnacles  along  the  sides,  and  frequent 
buttresses  in  the  walls.  The  view  within  is  finer  than  that  with- 
out. The  roof  hangs  over  your  head  Uke  fanwork,  unsupported  by 
a  single  pillar,  and  yet  it  is  all  of  heavy  stone.  If  any  one  asks 
what  supports  it,  I  must  answer,  I  cannot  tell.  It  is  reported 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  used  to  say,  **  If  any  man  will  show 
me  where  to  lay  the  first  stone,  I  will  engage  to  build  such  an- 
other f  and  it  is  also  said  he  went  once  a  year  to  survey  this 
roof.  There  are  two  roofis,  between  which  I  walked  Upright. 
The  lower  roof  constitutes  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  ribs  and  tracery.  The  architect  was  Nicholas  Cloos, 
who  commenced  the  edifice  in  1441,  under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  Henry  VI. 

The  colleges  are  seventeen  in  number,  and  were  founded  at 
times.    The  first  was  St  Petei^s,  in  1257,  awl  the  last 
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was  DowmBg  College,  founded  ia  1800.  Five  were  Cooaded  ib  tha 
fourteenth  century,  five  in  the  fifteenth,  aiui  £ve,in  the  sizte^ith. 
These  colleges  are  of  different  sizes,  and  vary  very  mudi  in  the 
number  of  undeigraduates ;  but  the  whole  number  is  about  two 
thousand.  One  of  the  students  of  Trinity  College,  to  whom  I  had 
letters^  introduced  me  to  his  tutor,  from  whom  I  obtained  what 
iaformation  I  could  for  the  time  ;  and  this,  tog^er  vrith  ihe  de« 
Bcriptions  of  the  **  Univernty  Calendar,"  gave  me  a  better  view 
of  this  celebrated  university  than  I  was  ever  before  able  to  fonn. 
For  the  information  of  American  students  and  such  others  mm 
may  feel  interested  in  these  matters,  I  shall  subjoin  a  general 
outline  of  the  constitution  and  regulations  of  this  university.  Iff 
any  of  my  readers  are  uninterested  in  it,  they  can  pass  over  this 
brief  sketch. 

Each  college  is  a  body  corporate  by  itself,  and  is  bound  by  its 
own  statutes,  has  its  own  funds,  and  educates  separately  and  in- 
dependently its  own  students,  and  has  its  own  collegiate  examina* 
tiotts.  The  college  is  made  up  of,  1.  The  heady  who,  in  all  but 
King^s  and  Queen*s  College,  is  called  Master.  In  the  former  ha 
is  called  provost  and  in  the  latter  president.  2.  The  FeUow9^ 
who  in  all  the  colleges  but  two,  are  graduates,  and,  generally, 
masters,  oar  bachelors,  and  doctors  in  divinity,  civil  law,  or  physic. 
These  fellows  are  a  kind  of  literary  monks :  they  are  bound  te 
celibacy  while  they  remain  fellows ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  va» 
quired  to  live  in  Cambridge,  and  can  generally  hold  no  other  Uving 
or  income,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  above  a  specified  amount,  lliis 
last  regulation  differs,  however,  in  different  colleges.  They  are 
appointed  for  their  merit  or  scholarship  after  a  rigid  examina- 
tion, and  are  supported  by  funds  appropriated  for  that  purpose, 
by  the  founders,  in  the  respective  colleges.  Some  of  these  fel* 
lowship  foundations  are  restricted  to  residents  of  particular  coun- 
ties at  towns,  and  some  even  to  pupils  of  particular  schools; 
Their  advantages  are  rooms  and  commons  free  of  expense,  and 
annual  dividends  of  money,  according  to  the  value  of  the  respect- 
ive foundations.  They  have  also  other  advantages.  All  college 
officers  are  chosen  from  these  fellows,  some  of  which  are  very 
lucrative  and  honourable*;  and,  besides  this,  each  college  has 
more  or  less  of  benefices  or  church-livings  at  its  disposal,  and  to 
lliesa  livings  the  fellows  are  prefemd  by  seniori^.    The  whole 
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mnnber  of  fellowships  in  all  the  colleges  is  above  four  hundred. 
These  fellows  eat  in  the  same  room  with  the  students,  although 
they  have  a  higher  seat  and  a  better  table ;  and,  after  they  finish 
their  dinner  in  commons,  they  have  what  is  called  a  *^  Combina^ 
tion  Room"  (an  ominous  name),  where  they  retire  to  drink  vrine, 
eat  fruit,  dec,  and  cultivate  sociality  with  each  other.  They  be- 
long, therefore,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  not  to  the  eremites,  but 
the  cenobites.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  be  fend  of  good 
cheer,  and,  although  the  original  design  was  to  promote  the  cause 
of  literature  and  science  by  the  separate  maintenance  of  a  literary 
community,  yet  I  seriously  doubt  whether  the  institution  answers, 
on  the  whole,  a  valuable  purpose.  I  hope  we  may  never  see 
fellowships  introduced  among  us. 

In  addition  to  the  master  sxd  fellows^  each  college  has  sckolars^ 
These  are  graduates  resident  in  the  college,  and  supported  by 
stAclarships*  which  are  also  foundations  forihe  support  of  sudi 
«s  may,  on  ezamuiatioiiy  be  admitted  to  them,  and  which  afford 
emoluments  of  different  kinds.  The  instruction  is  given  by  tu- 
tars,  who  are  chosen  frinn  the  fellows,  and  are,  in  feet,  the  prin- 
cipal  working  men  in  the  community.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  master,  and  there  is  this  pecuharity,  that  each  student  may 
■elect  from  among  them  his  own  tutor.  Then  they  have  bursars 
to  attend  to  the  college  estates  and  funds ;  stewards,  chaplains^ 
deans,  lecturers,  and  a  great  number  of  porters,  hairdressers^ 
cooks,  and  other  inferior  servants. 

Notwithstanding  the  colleges  are,  in  many  respects,  indepen* 
dent  of  each  other  and  of  the  university  in  their  operations,  yet 
they  are  all  under  the  paramount  laws  of  the  university.  They 
are  imperiui^in  imperio,  and  must  submit  in  all  general  matters 
to  the  higher  sovereignty.  No  degrees  are  conferred  by  the  cot- 
lego  ;  these  are  the  prerogatives  of  the  university. 

The  university  is  directed  by  a  senate,  consisting  of  doctors  ix 
divinity,  law,  and  physic,  and  of  all  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  if  their  names  are  on  the  college  boaids,t  or 
if  they  live  in  Cambridge,  or  hold  an  office  in  the  university. 
There  are  belonging  to  this  s^ute  about  two  thousand  five  hun- 

•  Some  of  these  sdidluiliipttMtlaoaTtiUble  for  andflrgiadaatea. 
t  Bf  tbie  ie  meant  if  they  pey  en  auraal  fee  of  from  two  to  fonr  poonda,  hf  wUdi 
Uiey  retain  their  right  to  fole  In  tke  aaaele  whea  adimtted 
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dred ;  but  twenty-fiTe  is  a  quorum  for  doing  business.  The  offi« 
cers  of  the  senate  are,  1.  A  chancellor,  who  is  at  the  head,  is  cho- 
sen by  the  senate  once  in  two  years,  and  is  generally  one  of  the 
principal  noblemen.  2.  A  high  steward.  8.  A  Tice-chancenory 
who  is  elected  annually  by  the  senate,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  officer 
who  generally  presides  oyer  the  senate,  as  the  chancellor  is  sel* 
dom  here.  4.  Commissary,  &c.,  dec,  for  the  officers  are  too  na* 
merous  to  be  mentioned.  Among  these  officers  are  two  courts  ; 
one  by  the  high  steward,  and  the  other  by  the  commissary.  The 
limits  of  their  jurisdiction  are,  as  to  persons,  the  students  who 
may  be  impeached  of  felony,  or  any  other  persons  belonging  to 
the  university ;  as  to  local  limits,  their  jurisdiction  extends  to  a 
mile  distant  from  the  town  in  every  direction,  reckoning  from  the 
extremities.  The  senate  also  adopts  all  the  regulations  necessaiy 
for  the  government  of  the  university,  in  subordination  to  the  char- 
ters and  the  statutes  of  parliaments,  which  are  the  constitutional 
law,  binding  and  hmiting  the  senate.  The  senate  also  elects  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  various  other  powers  and  prerog- 
atives.  An  ordinance  of  the  senate  is  called  a  grace,  and  the  as* 
sembly  of  the  senate  is  called  a  congregation. 

The  annual  intome  of  the  university,  independent  of  the  colle- 
ges, is  about  five  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  which  is  derived 
from  various  sources.  The  university  has  also  an  extensive  influ- 
ence from  church  patronage,  amounting  to  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  livings,  in  addition  to  the  patronage  belonging  to  the  respect- 
ive colleges. 

In  addition  to  the  governmental  powers  possessed  by  the  uni- 
rersity,  it  has  the  professional  schools  of  divinity,  law,  and  medi- 
cine, and  a  school  of  philosophy  under  its  directioiff  Connected 
with  these  schools,  or  otlierwise  belonging  to  the  university,  are 
about  twenty-seven  professorships,  which  are  worth,  besides  the 
income  from  their  lectures,  on  an  average^  firom  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.  Two  of  them  have  an  income  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  each.  Some  of  these  professorships  were  founded 
by  the  king,  and  are,  therefore,  called  regitts  professorships  ;  oth- 
ers are  founded  by  private  individuals.*  There  is  a  suite  of  rooms 
in  an  edifice  erected  for  that  purpose,  where  these  professors  lec- 

^  Many  of  Uieie  profesMn  are  ehotan  by  the  ezecutiTe  offioen  of  Um  Moale ; 
an  i|ipQuited  by  the  king,  and  othen  am  Domiiiated  by  iodtviduali. 
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tore ;  and  here  also,  in  the  upfier  story  of  the  same  edifice,  is  the 
UDiTersity  library,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thou* 
sand  Yolumes,  many  of  them  choice  and  rare  books  and  mann- 
scripts.  Among  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  oldest  Biblical  manu- 
script extant.  It  is  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  in  uncial  le^ 
tersy  on  vellamy  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  this  library  are  paintingp 
and  statuary,  and  various  curiosities.  The  university  has  also  a 
fine  senate  house,  a  university  press,  in  which  its  many  classical 
works  have  been  executed,  and  which  is  a  source  of  revenue  to 
the  corporation,  and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings,  called  the  Fiti- 
william  Museum.  This  jwas  given  by  Richard,  Viscount  Fitzwil- 
liam,  who  died  in  1816,  jand  is  the  best  collection  of  the  old  mas- 
ters we  saw  in  England*  Among  them  were  the  works  of  the 
Caraccis^  Paul  Veronese^  Ruben9f  &c. 

The  colleges  have  libraries  of  their  own,  some  of  which  wa 
visited.  That  of  Trinity  College  contains  about  thirty  thousand 
volumes.  Here  also  we  eaw  several  interesting  manuscripts, 
among  which  was  the  original  plan  of  Paradise  Lost,  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Milton,  and  in  the  form  of  a  tragedy ;  showing  that  the 
first  conception  of  the  poet  on  this  subject  was  in  a  dramatic 
form,  but  was  afterward  changed  to  the  epic.  Here  are  also  pre* 
served  the  globe,  ringdial,  quadrant,  and  compass  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  many  other  curiosities.  This 
college  boasts  of  having  educated  the  greatest  men  of  the  world : 
Newton  and  Bacon,  as  also  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dryden,  and 
many  others.  Each  college  has,  in  general,  a  chapel,  a  public 
hall,  a  combination  room,  rooms  for  the  master  and  fellows,  and 
also  rooms  for  the  students,  together  with  the  necessary  refectory 
apartments,  and  lodges  for  the  servants  of  all  grades. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  study  necessary  for  » degree  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  as  extended  as  in  the  United  States.    It  is  di- 
rided  into  three  parts,  viz. :  philosophy y  including  pure  and  mixed 
mathematics  and  astronomy ;  this  is  about  the  same  as  in  our  coU 
leges.     Theological  and  morale  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  depaxl- 
ment  of  intellectual  and  moral  science ;  this  is  not  as  extended 
as  our  course  in  the  same  department.    Locke  is  the  text-book  in 
intellectual  philosophy ;  Duncan  in  logic ;  to  which  if  y^^  ^^ 
Paley  and  Butler,  you  have  the  great  whole  of  this  important  ciaM 
of  studies.    The  third  division  is  called  hdles  leUres^  but  only  em- 
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bvices  ttut  Latm  and  Greek  clawica  and  IHamCnre.  In  chsaical 
•mdias  they  certainly  make  maturer  schdan  dan  we  do,  for  these 
hogoagea  are  atodied  eig^l  years  before  the  pupil  enters  college. 
Here  is  nothing  rf  cbymistry,  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  politi- 
cal economy^  or  rhetoric ;  nor  ia  there  need  of  much  hard  stud j 
in  the  aotbors  required,  unless  the  student  reads  far  the  honours; 
in  that  case  he  needs  to  apply  himself  closely,  especiiJly  to  the 
mathematics,  which  are  the  principal  thing  at  Cambridge.  They 
are  pretty  strict  in  requiring  students  to  Aeep  term^  as  they  call  it ; 
that  18,  be  present  in  Cambridge,  and  attend  to  some  of  the  duties, 
such  as  dinners^  and  prayers  also,  at  least  once  a  day ;  and  if  they 
are  guilty  of  any  small  offence,  they  are  required,  as  a  punishment^ 
to  attend  prayers  twice  a  day.  A  good  way  this  to  bring  praying 
into  bad  odour.  As  to  study,  they  may  attend  to  that  or  let  it 
akme.  They  are,  in  general,  not  even  examined  when  they  en- 
ter, but  must  bring  a  certificate  from  some  master  of  arts  that  they 
are  suitable  persons  to  enter.  The  students  hare  examinations 
before  the  college,  attend,  if  they  please,  the  lectures  of  the  tutor 
and  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  and  frequently,  in  addition, 
hare  a  private  tiltor.  They  have  two  examinations  before  the  uni- 
venity.  One  in  the  second  year,  called  ihe  previous  examination, 
and  one  at  the  close  of  their  collegiate  course. 

At  the  previous  examination^  which  is  before  four  examiners 
appointed  by  the  senate  of  the  university,  and  who  have  twenty 
pounds  each  for  attending  to  that  duty,  the  junior  sophs^  as  they 
are  called,  are  examined  in  one  of  the  four  Grospels  or  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  in  the  original  Greek,  Paley^s  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, one  of  the  Greek  and  one  of  the  Latin  classics.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  student  has  not  looked  at  his  authors  imtil 
perhaps  a  few  weeks  before  the  examination.  He  then  gets  him 
a  private  tutor,  and  commences  what,  in  the  Cambridge  technics, 
is  called  cramming;  a  very  expressive  appellation,  and  one 
which  we  give  to  the  method  of  fattening  turkeys  speedily  by 
cramming  down  their  throats  more  than  they  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  eat.  So  these  tutors  cram  their  students,  against  their 
stomachs,  doubtless,  to  prepare  them  in  a  short  time  for  the  exam^ 
iner's  knife.  The  fat  acquired  in  this  way  is  probably  lost  about 
as  speedily  as  gained.  However,  they  can  be  crammed  again  for 
the  second  examination,  which  takes  place  preparatory  to  a  degree. 
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All  who  present  themselTes  to  this  examination  are  called  qu$9^ 
tionists.  The  first  exercise  is  three  questions :  one  taken  from 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  one  from  some  other  writer  in  mathe* 
matics  or  philosophy,  and  one  from  Locke,  Paley,  or  Butler. 
These  questions  the  respondent^  as  he  is  called,  pledges  himself 
to  maintain  against  all  opposition.  The  moderator  assigns  three 
opponents  to  oppose  this  respondent.  At  the  time  Appointed  he 
appears  and  reads  a  Latin  thesis  on  one  of  the  questions,  at  his 
own  option ;  generally  it  is  the  moral  question.  Whether  the  re* 
spondent  writes  his  own  theme  cannot  be  known,  and,  therefore, 
unless  he  should  be  called  upon  as  an  opponent  to  some  other, 
this  examination,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  go  for 
nothing.  To  him  the  opponents  answer  in  turn.  Then  another 
respondent  is  brought  on,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  most  part  who 
graduate  go  ouiy  as  they  term  it,  in  the  pel ;  an  abbreyiation  of 
W  wxx^f  meaning  that  they  graduate  with  the  multitude.  They, 
it  is  true,  have  a  further  examination,  but  in  mathematics  it  only 
extends  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  Euclid ;  and  in  the  classics  to 
the  first  six  books  of  Homer  and  six  of  Virgil ;  less  than  our  col- 
leges require  to  enter ;  and  in  moral  and  intellectual  science  they 
are  examined  in  Paley*s  Evidences  and  Philosophy,  and  in  Locke ! 
A  little  cramming  soon  fits  them  for  this.  And  this  is  all  to  ob* 
tain  a  degree  at  the  Uniyersity  of  Cambridge  !*  It  is  true,  those* 
who  present  themselres  for  the  mathematical  honours  undergo  a 
more  rigid  and  serere  trial,  and  are  carried  over  the  general  range 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  mathematics,  pure  and  mixed.t  All  tho 
examinations  are  conducted  in  a  manner  entirely  difierent  from 
ours.  The  questions  or  problems  are  all  printed,  and  distributed 
to  those  who  are  to  be  examined,  and  they  are  allowed  a  given 
time^  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  nothing  else  to  make  out  their 
written  answers.  These  are  done  in  the  presence  of  the  exam-* 
iners  and  moderator,  who  take  the  papers,  and,  after  examining 
them,  assign  the  rewards  or  prizes  to  the  most  meritorious.  Thia 
saves  the  embarrassment  of  an  extempore  answer,  and  more  cer«^ 
tainly  calls  out  the  knowledge  of  the  student  than  our  method. 

•  SomethMtUMqiMitiMtat  ftitoefmia  Uik,and  ud0iu«dhkdefi^  This  tiMf 
ctllbemgjrfwM. 

t  ThU  is  called  the  ezaminaUon  of  the  fr^,  probebly  becauee  the  paOetUa  used  to 
■a  on  •  three-togged  stool .  The  technics  of  Cambridge  sre  tmnsing,  not  to  sty  Indicrooe, 
telsoppose  H  win  Dpi  do  to  apply  the  ktler  teim  to  this  aopieitf  seat  of  ietrainf.. 
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The  student  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  the  senate-hooao 
is  called  senior  xoranglery  and  then  follow  the  other  wranglers  in 
their  respectiye  grades,  all  arranged  according  to  their  rank. 

On  the  whole,  this  system  of  education  seems  very  defectire. 
No  wonder  it  should  confer  degrees  on  thousands  of  blockheads^ 
and  no  wonder  it  should  learn  thousands  of  youths  to  be  ensnared 
and  corrupted  by  vicious  influences.  There  seems  very  little  pa- 
ternal watchcare  over  these  youths ;  very  little  prompting  to  duty. 
Ambition  and  rivalry  are  the  great  motives  by  which  any  ale 
prompted  to  action,  and,  of  course,  feelings  are  begotten  that  con- 
travene all  the  principles  of  the  gospel,  even  in  the  minds  of  those 
most  attentive  to  their  collegiate  duties. 

The  students  are  generally  of  the  nobility  or  gent^,  and  the 
expenses  are  considerable.  A  levi  fag  i(p,  that  is,  maintain  them- 
selves by  menial  services.  Some  have  exhibitions,  a  tenn  ex- 
pressive of  certain  allowances  for  the  support  of  undergraduates 
flora  specific  funds  willed  or  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and 
belonging  sometimes  to  the  college,  and  sometimea  to  some  lower 
school,  and  sometimes  to  particular  trades  and  companies,  as  to 
the  carpenters,  fishmongers,  hatters,  &c.,  of  L<mdon.  The  stu- 
dent deposites  a  sum  at  his  entrance  called  caution  money,  viz. ; 
noblemen,  fifty  pounds ;  fellow-commoners»  twenty-five  pounds  ; 
pensioners,  fifteen  pounds ;  and  sixers,  ten  pounds  each.  This 
oatUion  money  is  to  secure  their  attention  to  certain  academic  ex- 
ercises, which,  if  not  attended  to,  the  money  is  foifeited.  Money» 
it  seems,  will  secure  at  Cambridge  almost  any  exemption  froia 
duty,  and  gain  almost  any  college  degree.  There  is  also  another 
entrance  fee  to  the  college  of  firom  six  to  eighteen  shillings,  ac* 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  student,  for  the  expenses  axe  mostly 
graduated  by  rank ;  and  also  another  io  the  university  called 
piatriculation  fee,  graduated  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  cau- 
tikm  monay,  viz. :  noblemen,  ten  pounds ;  fellow-commoners,  five 
pounds  ;  pensioners,  two  pounds  ten  shillings ;  sixers,  one  pound 
five  shillings  each.  These  are  also  precisely  the  sums  paid 
quarterly  for  tuition,  with  the  exception  of  the  sizer,  who  pays 
but  fifteen  shillings  tuition-fees.  Besides  this,  there  are  fees  for 
everything.  I  will  not  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  small  expen- 
ses  that  are  required  of  the  student  in  his  progress.  The  fees  for 
bachelor's  degree  varies,  at  the  different  colleges,  from  two  to  four 
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or  fire  pounds  fterlingy  and  for  the  higher  degrees  still  in  adrance 
according  to  the  dignity  of  the  degree.  The  highest  I  noticed 
was  twenty-seven  pounds  thirteen  shillings. . 

It  should  be  noticed,  in  respect  to  the  preceding  grades,  that 
9L/eUow'Commaner  is  the  younger  son  of  a  nobleman,  <»r  a  young 
man  of  fortune,  who  has  the  privilege  of  dining  with  the  feUows , 
pensioners  form  the  great  body  of  the  students,  and  are  such  as 
pay  for  their  commons,  chambers,  dec. ;  sizars  are  the  poorer 
class  of  students,  and  have  their  commons  free. 

To  one  who  is  disposed  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  timey 
whether  he  be  an  undergraduate,  or  a  student  in  the  professional 
schools,  or,  in  fact,  holding  any  other  relation  to  the  university, 
there  are  in  Cambridge  great  advantages.  The  material  for 
learning  is,  for  the  most  part,  here ;  and  here  are  many  learned 
men  :  but  here,  also^  is  much  sinecurism,  much  idleness,  much 
to  tempt  the  footsteps  of  the  young  astray.  The  funds  that  are 
here  available  might  be  laid  out  to  much  better  advantage,  and 
the  university  m^ht  be  much  better  adjusted  to  the  present  state 
of  Uterature  and  science.  There  is  not,  for  example,  any  chymi 
cal  apparatus,  except  what  belongs  to  the  professor  as  his  private 
property — ^a  mibst  vital  deficiency  this — and  others  might  be 
mentioned.  There  is,  in  fact,  at  Cambridge,  more  form  than 
study ;  and  the  arrangement  and  operations  of  this  ancient  and 
Tenerable  seat  of  learning  are  more  suited  to  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ternal pomp— to  public  display — ^to  the  pampering  of  an  oret^ 
grown  aristocracy — lo  the  sustaining  of  a  defective  church 
establishment,*  than  to  the  great  purposes  of  intellectual  and 
moral  elevation.  I  say  this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
learned  men  who  are  now  there  or  have  there  been  edoca* 
ted«  Why  should  there  not  be  great  men  there?  With  two 
thousand  undergraduates,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feUowSf  who  have  none  of  the  anxieties  of  domestic  or  public 
life ;  who  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do  but  to  cultivate  science — 
besides  more  than  as  many  more  men,  in  the  different  oflUces  of 
the  colleges  and  the  university — ^what  ought  not  the  world  to  ex« 
pect  ?  There  should  appear  not  merely  an  occasional  star,  bu 
the  whole  sensible  horixon  of  Cambridge  should  be  one  expandec 

*  Emy  sradent,  befon  he  is  admitted  to  his  degree^  must  take  an  oath  that  he  h 
hmmJUU^  R  member  of  the  Gfanefa  of  SiM|l«iid,  as  by  law  established. 
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galaxy  of  crowded  coDBtellatioiis.  Bttt  is  it  sot  and  ia  them 
not  some  serious  defect  in  all  this  splendid  array  of  wealth  and 
show,  when  the  results  are  so  much  below  what  they  should  be  ? 
No  man  can  look  at  Cambridge  without  admiration,  and  almost 
reneration ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  with  mingled  regreC 

Evangelical  piety,  it  is  thought,  has  in  Cambridge,  as  else 
where  in  the  kingdom,  advanced  within  a  few  years.     To  this 
Mr.  Simpson  has  contributed  much.     He  deservedly  stands  in 
high  repute  here ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  savour  of  an  influ* 
ence  like  his  may  be  greatly  extended. 

Our  next  excursion  firom  London  was  to  his  majesty's  royal 
residence  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  is  twenty«two  and  a  half 
miles  from  London,  up  the  Thames.  In  going  thither  we  pass  the 
beautiful  parks,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  interesting  objects. 
It  seems,  in  fact,  most  of  the  way,  like  a  continuous  city.  Twenty 
miles  out  is  Slough,  the  late  residence  of  Sir  William  Herschel. 
Here  we  saw,  still  standing,  the  frame  of  his  large  telescope.  He 
1ms  gone  where  he  needs  no  telescope^  and  his  son  has  left  Eng- 
land to  point  his  glass  into  the  southern  hemisphere  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Two  miles  farther  is  Eton,  celebrated  for 
its  classical  school,  founded  by  Henry  YI.  in  1441.  It  is  the 
great  literary  gymnasium  for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  the 
most  wealthy  and  aristocratical  of  the  gentry.  The  number  of 
pupils,  I  believe,  is  between  three  and  four  hundred.  Some  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  school  are,  that  it  consumes  a  gieat  por- 
tion of  childhood  and  youth  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages, 
and  sanctions  the  practice  of  f figging ;  the  younger  pupils, 
whedier  they  be  noble  or  gentle,  serve  the  elder — ^by  doing  Uieir 
errands,  blacking  their  shoes,  and  performing  other  menial  offices ; 
and  the  senior  students  have  power  to  exact  obedience  and  ser« 
vice  by  corporeal  punishment.  This  is  doubtless  often  abused  r 
at  any  rate,  our  country  youth,  Zerah  Colbum,  complained  bit- 
terly of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  him  when  placed  in  thi» 
school ;  and  he  and  his  father  took  such  a  stand  against  it  as 
finally  secured  him  an  exemption  from  such  impositions.  Thi» 
irreconcilable  opposition  of  a  Vermont  peasant  to  the  Eton  aris-^ 
tocracy  shows  the  misconceptions  of  some  respecting  this  school. 
"Surely,"  they  say,  "you  cannot  complain  that  Eton  is  aristo* 
cratic,  when  nablemen^  as  well  as  others,  are  subjected,  in  their 


I  tlunit  fB»  die  same  servitude.'*    Moat  Mrtaiidy ;  it  is  the  quintes*- 

^  seoce  of  aristocnicy ;  and  nowhere  bat  in  an  aristocratic  coim« 

,)  try  eoiikl  such  an  iastitutton  be  maintained.     It  is  tme»  dbtt 

g  hMedhary  aristocrat  fox  a  time  submits  to  it.    But  it  is  m  the 

same  principle  that  the  pope  sometimes  washes  and  kisses  the 
dirty  feet  of  the  deyoteea  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Pilgrisis— it  is  a 
pari  cf  the  Mystmntaxifiths  pope  must  do  a  little  at  it,  in  dtie/brs!, 
to  set  an  example  for  others.  Our  oountrymsiH  Irring  (I  quote 
irom  memoty»  and  do  not  grre  his  exact  wordsX  in  describing  m 
rich  EngKA  gentleman's  appasent  derotion  and  loud  responses 
in  a  country  parish  churchy  looking,  as  he  occasionally  did,  upoa 
the  poor  parishioners  around  him,  as  if  he  riiould  say,  *^  Look  at 
me,  and  follow  my  example,"  compares  him  to  a  magistrate, 
who  sups  down  the  broth  prepared  for  the  parish  paupers,  "ny^ty 
his  lips,  and  commends  the  soup,  saying,  ^6ee  how  I  eat  it — it 
is  good  enough  for  the  poor."  This  is  the  prindpie  at  Etoiu 
The  boys  of  the  nobility  "wHlfag  a  few  terms  at  school,  that  thej 
may  set  the  example  to  that  part  of  the  nation  who  mjutfBig  all 
their  tires  for  them.  *'  See  how  I  submit  to  it — it  is  good  enough 
for  the  poor." 

There  alwqre  will  be  poor  and  rich — ^those  who  labour  and 
those  who  are  exempt  from  it:  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  excite  in 
the  hreasts  of  the  former  the  rankling  feelings  oi  eniy  towards 
the  more  fortunate  and  weidthy .  What  I  complain  of  in  England 
is,  that  society  is  formed  and  maintained  on  such  an  artificial 
principle,  that  every  layer  in  die  social  strata  is  compelled,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  keep  its  position.  The  social  elements  are  not 
free  to  find  their  own  level,  restrained,  as  they  are,  by  the  super- 
incumbent weight,  girded  and  bound  down  by  the  Tery  structure 
and  framework  of  society. 

But  enough  of  this  here.  Passing  Eton  a  half  mile  you  reach 
Windsor,  an  ancient  borough,  containing  about  seyen  thousand 
inhabitants,  situated  upon  the  side  of  a  hill  rising  up  from  the 
bank  of  the  Thames,  and  upon  the  top  of  which  towers  the  mag- 
nificent  castle.  It  is  a  residence  worthy  of  a  king.  It  has  a 
terrace  around  it,  which  has  been  considered  one  of  the  noblest 
walks  in  Europe.  There  are  numerous  towers  and  apartments ; 
one  is  called  the  Round  Tower,  situated  between  the  two  princi- 
pal courts,  which  rises  above  the  rest,  and  exhibits  a  splendid 
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panoraiiuu  The  Royal  Paxk,  and  the  BeigUK>uiuig  grounds  and 
Tillages,  and  the  meandering  riter  in  the  Tale  below,  are  all  mag- 
nificent The  view,  also,  is  extensiTe ;  it  is  said,  tweWe  counties 
are  discerned  from  this  towiar  bj  the  naked  eye.  This  castle  has 
been  a  royal  estate  OTor  since  WiUiam  the  Conqueror.  Succea- 
siTO  monarchs  haTC  enlarged  and  improTed  it  la  the  reign  of 
George  III.  it  was  greatly  improTsd ;  and  ftSl  more  under 
George  IV.,  who  laTished  a  pari  of  his  extraTagance  here.  To 
him,  chiefly,  is  the  castle  indebted  for  its  splendid  collection  of  ^ 
paintings  and  its  princely  furniture.  We  were  fortunate  in  our 
day — ^the  king  was  gone  to  town,  which  left  the  apartments  firee 
for  the  gaze  of  strangws ;  and  the  Wesleyan  minister,  being  ai> 
quainted  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  domestic  court,  pro- 
cured for  us  admittance  into  the  Tarious  apartments.  These  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail ;  but  the  wealth  and  magnif- 
icence of  a  nation  are  here.  We  went  into  the  rooms  of  the 
gold  plate,  and  such  a  display  of  magnificence  and  wealth  I  neTer 
before  beheld.  The  plates,  turrenes,  goblets,  saucepans,  salts, 
firuit^ishes — ^in  short,  CTery  form  of  dish  that  die  most  refined 
luxury  could  require,  many  of  them  set  off  with  briUiants  and 
precious  stones,  filled  two  large*sized  rooms.  I  counted  one  pile 
of  gold  dining-plates,  amounting  to  between  four  and  fiTe  hun- 
dred. The  eost  of  these  dining-sets  and  other  dishes  was  fixnn 
ten  to  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  one  ol  the  methods  by 
which  the  British  national  debt  has  accumulated. 

This  splendid  plate  is  not  used  ordinarily,  but  only  on  state 
occasions.  SiWer  answers  for  common  use.  And  for  whom  is 
all  this  expenditure  and  profligacy  ?  For  a  firail,  erring  mortal, 
like  ourselTes.  The  poor  old  king — his  present  majesty,  WiUiam 
IV. — ^has  not  Tital  energy  enough,  with  all  his  sparkling  appara* 
tus  and  tempting  luxuries  around  him,  to  keep  awake  during  his 
ordinary  dinner ;  but  uniformly,  after  the  cloth  is  remoTed,  he 
fidls  asleep  in  his  chair ;  and  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  court  etiquette 
for  none  to  speak  or  leaTe  the  table  while  the  king  sleeps,  the 
household  who  dine  with  him  are  obliged  to  sit  in  mute  dignity^ 
till  his  majesty  finishes  his  nap.*  This  was  communicated  to 
one  of  our  party  by  a  member  of  the  domestic  court 

Near  the  castle  is  the  collegiate  church  of  Windsor,  called  Su 

•  He  hoi  linco  Allen  saleep  in  desth-^1837). 
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George's  Chapel.  It  is  an  elegant  specimen  of  architecture  of 
the  kind — ^it  being  of  the  florid  Gothic — ^although  the  style  itself 
bad  its  origin  in  a  corruption  of  taste.  In  this  edifice  are  the 
tombs  of  several  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  other  members  of 
the  Brunswick  family.  In  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  most  touching 
and  elegant  monument  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  erected  by 
subscription,  from  the  designs  of  M.  Wyatt,  Esq.  In  design  and 
execution  it  is,  to  my  eye,  a  masterly  production ;  it  is  pathetic — 
it  is  the  very  eloquence  of  pathos. 

This  chapel  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  Knights  ci  the  Garter, 
and  its  ceiling  is  hung  with  their  banners. 

We  happened  in  at  the  time  of  service,  which  is  performed 
here  morning  and  evening,  at  half  past  ten  and  four.  The  exer- 
cises were  a  fao-simile  almost  of  the  Catholic  service ;  all  artifi- 
cial — prayers  chanted — ^responses  made  by  a  company  of  boys, 
habited  for  the  service  with  what  would  have  been  white  canoni- 
cals if  they  had  been  clea%  joining  in  the  responses  in  the  most 
heartless  and  careless  manner  conceivable.  I  believe,  from  my 
heart,  that  such  a  service  is  an  abomination  to  the  Most  High. 
How  much  of  the  trappings,  and,  I  may  add,  of  the  spirit  of 
Babylon,  still  hangs  round  what  is  so  often  called  the  "  venera* 
ble  church  establishment"  of  England. 

The  two  parks  adorning  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  Cas« 
tie  cover  twenty-three  hundred  acres;  one  of  them,  fourteen 
miles  in  circumference,  is  traversed  by  what  is  called  the 
^long  walk" — a  most  splendid  avenue,  extending  out  in  front 
of  the  magnificent  terrace.  Near  the  farther  end  of  this  is  a 
royal  lodge  and  sheet  of  water,  called  "  Virginia  water,"  for  Majesty 
to  sport  upon.  But  as  I  have  much  to  see,  and,  of  course, 
muck  to  say  yet  of  England,  I  cannot  stop  to  visit  or  describe 
all  the  interesting  objects  in  and  around  this  royal  residence. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  most  splendid  palace  of  the  English  monarch ; 
but  whether  it  is  or  not  I  cannot  judge,  for  I  was  inside  of  no 
other.  Indeed,  I  had  J>ecome  so  weary  of  visiting  palaces  while 
on  the  continent,  I  had  very  little  desire  to  enlarge  my  observa- 
tions on  this  class  of  subjects.  I  have  seen  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced Aat  his  majesty  of  England  is  a  most  wealthy  king  of  a 
most  wealthy  kingdom.  I  did  not  even  see  the  king ;  I  saw  his 
coach  and  six,  and  inferred  \^  was  in  it ;  but  whether  he  was  or 
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not  was  of  little  coDtequeiice :  his  coach  was,  doabdess,  a  finer 
sight  than  he  woold  be.  It  is  said  to  be  a  veiy  common  thing  £or 
our  countrymen  to  be  introduced  at  the  queen's  leoie.  Our 
charts  infoimed  a  friend  of  mine  that  more  citiaeos  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  applied  to  be  iatrodoced  to  their  majesties  than  of 
all  other  countries  put  together.  Our  republicans,  it  seems,  ha?e 
a  great  desire  to  see  the  splendour  of  majesty  and  of  a  royal 
-court ;  for  myself,  I  thought  it  not  worth  the  trouble. 

We  left. London  July  19th,  far  Birmingham,  the  seat,  the  pres- 
ent year,  of  the  Wesleyan  Annual  Conference.  The  fint  day 
brought  us  to  Oxford,  where  we  spent  two  ni^ts,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  this  ancient  seat  of  leamiag.  But  as  I  haye  spent  so 
much  time  and  paper  in  describing  Cambridge  Uniirersity,  I  shall 
say  but  little  of  the  University  of  Oxfoid,  especially  as  the  ossein 
tial  features  of  the  two  institutiomi  are  the  same.  A  fow  thhigs, 
however,  may  be  worthy  of  notice.  Oxford  is  a  &r  more  beautifiil 
town  than  Cambridge — its  environs  are  fine,  and  the  country 
around  fertile — many  of  the  walks  are  delightful,  and  the  streets 
are  good  and  very  well  built. 

The  state  of  morals  here  is  thou^t  to  be  better  than  at  Cam 
bridge,  and  they  are  much  greater  sttcUers  for  hij^  dhnrchism 
than  at  Cambridge.  At  the  latter  place  Ae  student  cannot  take 
bis  degvee  without  swearing  his  allegiance  to  mother  church,  but 
in  Oxford  he>  must  do  this  before  he  can  enter.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  stands 
at  Oxford  in  the  place  of  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  at  Cambridge.  The 
Oxford  apostle,  however,  is  more  decidedly  Calvmistic,  and  more 
strenuous  in  his  notions  of  the  exclusive  claims  <^  ''the  church." 
Around  him  the  more  pious  students  gather  as  their  leader,  and,  of 
course,  they  drink  into  his  notions  and  spirit.  It  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented that  these  views  of  doctrine  and  succession  are  so  prevalent 
among  those  who  call  th^nselves  evangelical  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  the  arrogancy  of  the  church  of  En^and  in  these 
matters  cannot  be  tolo-ated.  It  is  subversive  of  some  of  those  best 
principles  on  which  Protestants  in  general  depend  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel,  and  promotive  of  the  most  arrogant  and  exclusive 
claims  of  the  Church  of  Home.  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
premises  of  the  sticcessionists  in  the  church  can  be  granted  with- 
out leading  directly  to  the  Romish  Church,  as  die  one  most  un- 
questionably entitled  to  the  character  oi  the  trae  church.    I  met. 
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ill  Italy,  a  clerical  gendeman  from  Natchez,  United  States,  who 
had  given  up  his  charge  as  an  Episcopal  minister,  and,  with  his 
wife  and  two  children,  had  gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  find 
the  true  church ;  and  on  Palm-Sunday  he  formally  renounced  his 
Protestantism,  and  lock  upon  him  ths  Roman  yoke.  The  reasons 
he  assigned  to  me  for  this,  for  I  had  many  long  and  fedthful 
dialogues  with  him  on  the  subject,  were  precisely  those  which 
the  high  church  clergy  in  England  and  America  assign  for  claim- 
ing to  be  the  exclusive  church  of  Christ ;  if  the  succession  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  line  of  bishops  from  the  apostles  be  the 
<Nily  criterion  of  the  true  church,  then  truly  the  Church  of  Rome 
has  the  strongest  claims,  and  all  who  dissent  from  her  are  schis* 
matics  and  heretics.  The  Church  of  England  is,  in  fact,  a  little 
more  exclusive  than  popery,  for  although  the  Episcopacy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  United  States  was  derived 
from  the  English,  the  latter,  nevertheless,  exclude  the  former  from 
their  pulpits ;  eren  an  American  biriiop  is  not  allowed  to  preach 
in  the  most  obscure  parish  church  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill  and  his  coadjutors  have  engaged  in  writing  and  pub- 
lishing tracts  of  late,  some  of  which  fell  into  my  hands— and 
what,  kind  reader,  do  you  think  is  the  object  of  these  asealous 
tract  distributors  ?<-Hiot  to  get  unbelieving  sinners  converted— -not 
to  teach  the  important  experimental  and  practical  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  but  to  impress  the  coomion  people  with  the  danger  and 
i  heresy  of  going  to  the  meetings  of  the  dissenters.    Whatever 

t  may  be  the  character  of  the  parish  clergyman,  his  is  the  true 

^  ministry ;  the  dissenter  is  a  schismatic,  and  must  not  be  counten- 

i  anced.    This  is  the  great  work  of  the  evangelical  party  at  Oxford, 

f  This  is  a  leading  feature  in  the  great  reform  that  is  said  to  be 

k  going  oa  among  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.    To  this  they 

I  add  a  strong  spice  of  Calvinism,  bearing  in  many  instances  a 

I  very  close  relation  to  antinomianism.    With  tins  spirit  and  doc- 

I  trine,  what,  after  all,  can  be  hoped  fnjm  such  a  churdi  for  the 

i  conversion  of  the  world  ? 

t  The  university  contains  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls.    The 

I  halls  at  this  place  are  on  the  same  footing  as  to  literaiy  advan- 

\  tages  and  university  honoors,  but  have  not  the  same  charters  and 

f  fonds  with  the  colleges.    In  this  respect  they  differ  from  Cam-' 

r  bridge,  where  the  halls  and  colleges  are  the  same.    In  point  of 
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WckitActttffty  lh»  eoDc^  boikihigi  at  Oxfixd  do  nol  compare  with 
those  of  CaiohxMkgtt.  The  edificea,  far  the  moat  part,  appeared  old 
and  wealhec4>oateiu  Some  of  the  buildiiiga  are  iiM»^.aK>deiii. 
Amcag  these  is  tbo  BadclijGk  Lifamy,  which  is  yery  well  as  a 
monumentp  but .  is  aaything  bat  a  convenieiil  edifice  for  a  ItWary 
It  is  a  rotunda,  with  a  dome ;  abQ¥e  the  flow  for  the  Ubraiy  is 
a  circular  gallery,  under  which  are  the  books.  The  room  is  toa 
dark  and  every  way  iaconTenient.  Hiere  are  about  15,000 
Tolumes  in  this  great  cenotaph  of  Dr»  Radclifie,  who  was  the 
founder  of  the  Ubraiy.  He  left  forty  thousand  pounds  for  it» 
erectioiv  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  the  hbraxiaiiy 
one  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  same  suna 
for  repairing  the  edifice  annually.  From  die  dome  there  is  a  fine 
Tiew  of  the  town  and  aKJ^oining  country.  Robert  Hall  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  view,  thi^  he  called  it  the  ^  New  Jerusalem 
deseeading  from  heareft;'*  bul  his  brother.  Andrew  Fuller,  waa 
desifous  of  hastening  down^  to  go  to  his  lodgings  for  die  purpose 
of  discussing  the  doctrine  of  ''  Justification  by  faith !"  These 
anecdotes  are  remembeted  and  repealed,  tn  order  to  illustrate  the 
cbaractmstics  of  these  two  eminent  naen.  Peihaps  1  did  not 
foel  the  enthusiasm  of  the  former;  but  I  felt  no  hai^  I  confess, 
tp  descend  firam  this  eommanding  observatory  lo  &iaiss  say 
c^stion  in  philoaQphy  or  tiieology. 

There  is  a  very  gecd  collection  in  natural  history  called  the 
Ashmolean  Biluseuiaai    II  is  said  to  be  the  first  coUeclioA  for  va« 
rieties  in  art  os  natnice  ever  established  in  England.    The  founda 
tipn  was  by  a  donalian  from  Elian  Ashmole,  in  ISTT. 

In,  aquadrangte  cidled  the  5dhoo2r,  an  edifice  belonging  to  the 
university,  and  used  for  examinations  and  other  pubbc  purpoaes^ 
is  the  Bodleian  Jibraiy,  so  called  after  %  Thomaa  Bodkj,  whe 
was  the  principal  founder,  and  who  died  in  161 2,  This  is  a  li» 
brary  worthy  of  this  ancient  university.  It  contains  about  four 
hundred  thousand  vduaaefi.  Here  are  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts, European  and  oriental.  No  books  are  aQovsed  to  be 
taken  out;  but  all  graduates  of  the univenu^^  and  literary  stran- 
gera  who  are  well  recommended,  are  allowed  an  eatranee  and  the 
use  of  the  books*  In  the  same  huildiBg  »  a  picture^galleiy,  coft* 
taining  pictures,  busta,  and  some  very  fine  models  of  the  most 
celebialed  ancient  edtficeiL 
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In  this  traMding,  rito,  an  die  celebrated  ^  Anmdelieii  maxUes,** 
the  "*  Selden  marbles,"  and  the  ^  Pomfret  statues.**  The  fimt 
are  among  the  nost  ancient  monainental  records  extant,  and  con- 
tain some  important  fllustrataona  of  antiquity.  They  were  origi- 
nally brought  from  Ghreece  and  Asia,  and  purchased  by  William 
Petty,  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia  for  mdiing  snch  cdlectiona, 
by  Thomas,  Eail  of  Arundet  and  Surrey.  Hence  dieir  name. 
The  Selden  marbles  are  dso  antiques ;  and  the  Pomfret  statues 
are  a  collection  of  ancient  busts  and  statues  presented  by  thto 
Countess  Dowager  of  Pomfret,  in  1755  :  there  are  one  hundred 
and  thirty-fiTO  of  them,  some  of  which  are  very  good. 

We  saw  here,  also,  a  fine  model  in  cork  of  the  ancient  amphK 
theatre  which  we  visited  at  Verona. 

The  uniTetsity  theatre,  erected,  not  for  dramatic  exhibitions,  but 
for  certain  public  academic  exercises,  is  a  splendid  edifice.  Lik^ 
many  other  buildings  in  Oxford,  it  is  the  work  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren — ^that  veteran  labourer  in  the  field  of  architecture.  The 
ground  plan  is  from  the  ancient  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  we 
had  visited  at  Rome.  Here,  in  1814,  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  Kling  of  Prussia,  Prince  Met- 
temich,  Prince  Blucher,  and  other  wondrous  savans,  whose  pro^ 
found  scholarship  in  the  work  of  blood  and  tyranny  entitled  them, 
doubtless,  to  these  literary  and  scientific  honours  of  the  first  uni- 
versity in  the  world ! !  ^  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds-of  the  earth;**  but  shame  on  the  literary  institution  that 
will  stoop  to  crown  the  victor. 

The  principle  of  conferring  degrees  and  awarding  university 
honours  is  similar  to  that  of  Cambridge,  save  that  here  the  an- 
cient classics  take  the  prominent  place  of  the  mathematics  in 
Cambridge.  In  the  prescribed  examinations,  moral  science  and 
classical  literature  are  required^  and  the  candidate  may^  if  he 
pleases,  add  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  stranger^s  attention  is  arrested  both  here  and  at  Cambridge 
with  the  costumes  of  the  students  and  others,  members  of  the  univer- 
sity. All  the  officers  have  their  peculiar  dresses,  so  also  have  the 
graduates  in  theii  respective  degrees,  and  the  undergraduates. 
*rhese  last  again  vary  according  to  their  rank.  In  Cambridge,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  so  here,  no  undergraduate  is  allowed  to  appear  out 
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haTing  on  bis  academic  gown  and  cap;  ao  Aat,  in  teiiii-> 
time,  the  town  is  fiill  of  gaumsmen.^ 

In  gmng  from  Oxford  to  Btnningham  we  paaaed  the  ancient 
town  of  Warwick,  where  we  made  a  stop  of  sereral  hours  to  yiait 
Warwick  Cattle.  The  town  itself  is  rather  inleiesting  and  ven- 
erable, and  the  castle  is  very  fine.  It  is  a  little  to  the  southeast 
of  the  town,  on  a  rock  forty  feet  high,  the  base  ci  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Avon.  Its  foundation  is  too  remote  to  be 
chronicled.  The  most  ancient  part,  called  Caesar's  tow^,  is  one 
hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a  princely  suite 
of  apartments,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  a  right  line» 
adorned  with  paintings  and  curious  ancient  armour.  In  the  green- 
house is  the  celebrated  Warwick  tuue,  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
works  of  art  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  was 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  Adrian's  Villa,  near  Tivoli,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  the  workmanship  of  Lysippus,  the  celebrated  statuary  of  the 
age  of  Alexander.  Its  capacity  is  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
gallons,  its  material  white  marble,  and  its  form  neariy  spherical. 
Two  vines  spring  out  of  the  sides,  and,  gracefully  curling  up  to 
the  rim,  divide  into  two  branches  and  form  the  handles  of  the 
vase ;  after  this  they  run  round  the  top,  interlace  with  each  other, 
and  form  for  the  upper  border  of  the  vase  a  beautiful  garland  of 
tendrils,  foliage,  and  fruit.  The  sides  are  embossed  with  strong 
relief  of  antique  heads,  a  panther^s  skin,  and  the  thyrsis^  or  wand 
of  Bacchus. 

The  park  is  venerable  with  branching  oaks.  The  whole  ex- 
hibition, in  short,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  feudal  remains 
to  be  found  in  England.  Guy's  tower,  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  feet  high,  is  so  named  after  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  one  of 
the  chivalrous  heroes  of  the  wildest  days  of  ronrance.  Many  are 
the  anecdotes  related  of  him,  and  many  the  ballads  which  set 
forth  his  prowess.    In  one  of  these  he  is  represented  as  boasting, 

**  Od  Dnnmore  bMth  I  also  tlnr 
A  monstrous  wild  and  crael  besst, 
Called  the  Dun-cow  of  Dunmore  heaUi, 
Which  many  people  had  oppiess^" 

•  We  had  the  coxioaity  to  notice,  in  Oxford.  Lincoln  College^  where  llr.Weeley  waa 
ftUow.  In  the  towd;  Methodism  has  taken  root,  and  I  preached  a  leetoie  in  a  neat 
cli«psl  beboging  to  tiiie  aociety. 
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Whether  we  saw  the  annour  wiih  which  he  killed  the  Dun^omo^ 
I  cannot  aay,  but  we  saw  an  ancient  suit  of  aimouTi  offensive  and 
defensiTCy  said  to  be  his,  which  should  be  wielded  by  none  but 
giants. 

We  were  gratiied  in  meeting  at  Warwick  our  London  host» 
Rev.  Mr.  Alder,  with  whom  we  proceeded  to  Birmingham.  We 
met  at  Warwick,  abo,  sonte  Americans,  who  turned  aside  to  yisit 
the  ruins  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  a  sight,  it  is  said,  well  worth  see- 
ing; but  we  have  found  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  every  thing. 

A  gentleman  sitting  beside  ne  on  the  stagecoach,  in  the 
coarse  of  conversation  infonsed  me  of  a  Baptist  missionary  mees- 
ing  which  had  been  held  the  night  hdote  in  Biimingham,  in 
which  a  dissenting  minister  by  the  name  of  East,  and  a  Quaker 
by  the  name  of  Sturge,  had  been  invited  to  Mpe^k^  These  gen- 
tlemen. It  aj^iears,  had  left  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  suo- 
ceeded  in  turning  it  into  a  noisy  and  bitter  anti-slavery  meeting* 
Dr.  Hobey,  a  Baptist  minister  of  Biimingham,  who  was  the  ool«> 
kague  of  Dr.  Cox  in  a  Chrietian  embassy  sent  by  the  English 
Bfl|Mists  to  their  brethren  in  the  United  States  the  year  bef^we, 
was  the  first  object  of  their  attsck.  The  ground  was,  that  he  had 
betrayed  his  trust  in  the  United  States  by  lefosing  to  appear  in 
public  to  advocate  the  cause  of  abdiitioo  in  Americat  From  Dr. 
Hobey  they  passed  to  the  United  States,  and  from  the  United 
States  they  were  led  to  mention  that  a  Methodist  bishop  (as  they 
were  pleased  to  term  him)  vras  eapected  at  Birmingham  m  t 
few  days  as  a  delegate  to  the  Wesleyan  'Conference ;  that  he  vrai 
sent  by  a  pro-slavery  par^  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdii 
and  was  himself  an  advocate  for  slavery ;  and,  as  my  informant 
miderstood  it,  and  as  <Hie  of  the  public  journals  afterward  reported 
it,  it  was  also  added  that  this  biehc^  was  a  slaveholder.  The 
name  of  the  gentleman  was  called  for  by  some  one  in  the  assem- 
bly, that  he  might  be  known  and  treated  accordingly  when  he 
should  airive.  Bishop  Fisk^  was  the  reply.  My  informant  fur- 
ther intimated  that  it  would  be  very  unpleasant,  if  not  unsafe,  for 
the  Amexiean  bishop  to  show  himsetf  in  Birmingham,  as  he 
wouM  meet  with  loo^  treatment.  I  told  him,  ^though  I  did  net 
daim  to  be  a  biriiop,  yet  as  I  was  the  delegate  from  the  MediOi* 
diet  Episcopal  Chmch  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference  abcvt  te  be 
held  at  Binningham,  I  supposed  I  must  be  thepersMaUudedto; 
49 
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thai  I  should  not  take  any  pains  to  hide  myself  {rom  the  good 
people  of  Birmingham ;  and,  therefore,  they  would  hare  full  op- 
portunity of  doing  all  their  pleasure  in  the  case. 

It  appeared,  by  what  this  gentleman  informed  me,  and  by  what 
I  further  learned  after  reaching  town,  that  they  had  a  most  un- 
pleasant, nay,  I  might  add,  a  most  disgraceful  meeting ;  that  the 
attack  on  Dr.  Hobey  was  most  rude  and  unchristian,  and  the 
fttissionary  meeting  was  prodoctive  of  anything  but  good  to  the 
cause  of  Christ.  As  John  Bull  often  berates  Brother  Jonathaa 
right  lustily  for  his  want  of  politeness  and  courtesy,  I  suppose  he 
wanted  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  maimer  in  which  he  would  treat 
a  stranger  and  a  foreigner ;  viz.,  condemn  and  denounce  him,  and 
hold  his  name  up  to  public  odium,  unheard  and  altogether  un- 
known, except  through  some  private  channel  of  communication, 
whichy  from  the  mistakes  as  to  matters-of-fact,  showed  it  to  be 
in  this  case  altogether  indefinite  and  destitute  of  credit.  Far  be 
it  from  me,  however,  to  chaise  this  feeling  and  conduct  upon  the 
hetterpart  of  Englishmen.  The  sequel  showed  that  neither  the 
citiaens  of  Birmingham  in  general,  nor  the  Wesleyan  Confin*- 
ence,  sanctioned  this  wild  procedure,  which,  even  in  the  actors 
themselves,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  attributed  to  a  too  highly 
excited  and  misdirected  public  feeling;  bating  always  the  dema- 
gogical agency  that  fattens  upon  such  excitements.  In  short,  it 
is  but  justice,  I  believe,  to  give  Mr.  Sturge  himself  the  principal 
credit  of  this  whole  affair ;  to  which  he  had  been  {Nrompted,  it 
seems,  by  letters  and  communications  whichi  he  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  United  Stales. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

HAVUie  arrived  at  the  seat  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer^ 
eaee,  one  of  the  most  important  purely  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  this 
or  any  counHy ;  a  body,  too,  to  which  I  had  been  (^cially  dele- 
gated by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  EpiscOTsl 
Church  in  the  United  States^  it  will  be  expected,,  of  conne,  that 
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a  small  portion  of  my  journal  should  be  deYoted  to  the  official  do* 
ings  of  this  body.  To  avoid,  howeyer,  such  details  as  would  be 
at  best  only  interesting  to  those  of  the  same  denomination,  I  shall 
touch  only  upon  those  points  that  will  serre  to  show  the  general 
constitution  and  present  condition  of  this  very  efficient  branch  of 
the  Christian  church ;  a  subject  which,  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
politician,  the  observer  of  man  as  a  social  and  a  religious  being, 
must,  in  any  event,  be  one  of  deep  interest.  To  see  one  individ- 
ual start  up  in  the  bosom  of  a  civilized  and  Christian  community, 
and  become  the  founder  and  leader  of  a  sect  which,  in  all  its 
branches,  numbers  more  than  a  million  of  members,  and  between 
four  and  five  thousand  travelling,  and  nearly  twice  as  many  local 
ministers  and  public  teachers,  and  that,  too,  in  less  than  a  century, 
is  a  phenomenon. in  the  moral  world  such  as  is  rarely  beheld. 
To  see  it  spreading  out  its  influences  over  the  world,  and  cairy* 
ing  forward  its  moral  conquests  in  every  continent,  aad  in  the  isles 
of  the  sea,  advancing  still  with  all  the  vigour  of  fireah  manhood, 
with  a  surprising  uniformity  both,  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  and 
vnth  a  marvellous  unity  of  design  and  of  effiirt  in  its  moral  and 
religious  achievements,  is  an  exhibition  which  may  well  attract 
the  careful  attention  and  study  of  every  investigating  mind. 

The  most  perfect  exemplification  of  this  system  is  in  England, 
for  this  is  the  parent  stock,  and  here  the  system  has,  in  its  prac- 
tical operations,  ripened  into  its  greatest  maturity  and  acquired  its 
greatest  vigour. 

Methodism  in  the  United  States  has  become  more  extended 
than  the  British  connexion,  including  all  their  missions,  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to«one.  But  the  peculiarities  of  our  country,  con- 
nected with  the  fact  of  the  more  recent  establishment  of  the  cause 
in  America,  has  prevented  that  practical  perfiBCtion  of  the  oigani- 
zation  that  is  exhibited  in  England.  The  present  is  the  ninety- 
third  annual  conference  of  the  British  connexion,  whereas  the  fint 
conference  in  the  United  S totes  was  held  in  1778,  only  sixty-three 
years  since.  At  that  time  there  were  but  ten  preachers  in  the 
connexion,  and  for  the  ten  following  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  there  was  very  little  increase,  comparatively : 
so  that  the  principal  gain  of  the  Methodist  cause  in  the  United 
Stotes  has  been  in  a  little  over  half  a  century. 

To  understand  the  present  position  of  ih9  connexion  in  £ng» 
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land,  the  reader  should  be  informed  that  a  severe  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  integrity  of  the  body  by  some  malecontents  of  the 
ministry  and  membership,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Dr.  Warren, 
a  minister  of  some  standing  and  age,  who  had  become  disaffected, 
as  many  thought,  for  the  same  reason  that  Diocrephes  opposed  the 
apostles.  The  general  accusations  by  these  schismatics  were, 
that  the  ministry  had  too  much  power,  both  in  their  Conference 
capacity  and  as  administrators  of  discipline ;  that  eyen  the  Con* 
ference  itself  was  under  the  control  of  a  few  indiyiduals,  and 
especially  of  one,  whose  power  and  influence  was  dreaded  and 
denounced  more  than  all  the  rest.  In  short,  all  the  discontent  and 
restlessness  of  the  connexion  seemed  to  be  rallied  under  this 
leader  and  in  this  excitement ;  not  that  there  was  any  hannony 
of  feeling  among  the  different  malecontents  tbemselves,  except  in 
the  simple  point  of  being  dissatisfied  and  wishing  for  a  change. 
The  principal  ground  of  direct  attack  upon  the  Conference  was 
the  establishment  in  London  of  a  theological  seminaiy  for  the 
improrement  of  the  junior  preachers.  This  was  denounced  as 
imconstitutional  and  unmethodistical ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
claims  were  set  up  for  changes  and  popular  rights,  as  they  were 
called,  which  showed  that  the  whole  movement  had  its  origin  in 
that  revolutionary  spirit  of  radicalism  so  rife  at  the  piesent  day  in 
church  and  state  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  To  accomplish  their 
objects.  Dr.  Wanen  and  his  party  formed  "  an  associatton'*  for  the 
factious  purpose  of  effecting  a  change  in  the  economy  of  the  con- 
nexion,  and  finally  they  adopted  the  modem  process  of  "  agitation** 
by  the  press  and  by  popular  harangues,  for  the  puipose  of  stirring 
up  faction  and  division  in  the  regular  societies,   t 

It  is  not  fee  me  to  decide,  because  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  in  the  case  to  do  so,  that  there  was  no 
ground  of  complaint  in  any  of  the  matters  alleged  by  the  malecon- 
tents. I  could  not,  however,  fail  to  notice  the  close  sympathy  of 
feeling  in  this  Schism  with  that  which  prompted  the  schism  in  the 
American  connexion  in  18S8.  The  principal  complaint  in  both 
cases  was  ^  clerical  domination,**  «  ecclesiastical  oppression."  It 
undoubtedly  originated,  in  both  instances,  in  that  ultra  democratic 
spirit  which  may  be  carried,  as  all  must  aDow,  too  fin-  in  the  state, 
and  which  is  certainly  erroneous  when  it  founds  its  claims  in  the 
diurch  on  a  marked  and  literal  analogy  between  the  government 
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of  the  church  and  of  ihe  state.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  there 
always  must  be  a  marked  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  government ;  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  in  ecclesiastical 
govemmenty  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  armed  by  no  secular  power. 
The  extent  of  its  authority  is  moral  discipline  by  moral  means, 
with  no  other  power  but  that  of  withdrawing  fellowship  from  the 
incorrigible  offender.  The  association  itself  is  a  voluntary  one, 
and  the  ministry  entirely  dependant,  not  only  for.  their  influence, 
but  also  for  their  support,  upon  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
those  among  whom  they  exercise  the  pastoral  office.  That  there 
is  danger  of  ^*  lording  it  over  6od*s  heritage,**  however,  is  evident 
from  experience,  from  the  nature  of  man,  and  from  the  cautions 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  one  thing  is  very  evident;  the  man 
or  party  of  men  that,  because  of  some  real  or  supposed  offence 
of  this  kind,  undertakes  to  agitate  publicly  and  to  divide  the 
church  of  Christ,  to  stir  up  discontent  and  beget  distrust  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  against  their  religious  pastors,  assumes  a 
fearful  amount  of  responsibility.  Such  a  man  is  doing  the  work 
of  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  and  will,  without  repentance,  find, 
in  the  day  of  eternity,  the  blood  of  souls  in  his  skirts. 
.  The  Warren  schism  agitated  the  connexion  through  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  the  schismatics, 
however,  were  met  by  equally  vigorous  efforts  of  the  ministers 
and  members  opposed  to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  much 
more  favourable  than  could  have  been  anticipated.  I  could  not 
ascertain  the.  precise  loss,  but  probably  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
thousand  memb^.  During  the  two  years  of  agitation,  however, 
the  connexion,  as  a  whole,  has  gained  in  membership  some  thou- 
sands ;  and  are  now  bound  together  by  stronger  sympathies,  proba- 
bly, than  at  any  former  period  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley. 
The  ministers  and  people  understand  each  other  and  their  church 
rules  and  privileges  better  than  ever,  and  especially  one  point 
has  been  settled,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  settles  and  con- 
solidates the  connexion  on  a  stable  basis.  I  allude  to  a  legal  de- 
cision obtained  in  the  court  of  chancery  on  the  authority  of  the 
Conference  and  its  legalized  organs  over  the  chapels  and  other 
church  property  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion.  This  property  is 
held,  as  with  us,  by  trustees ;  but  this  is  for  the  specific  purposes 
mentioned  in  the  trust  deeds.    And  among  these  is  the  right  of 
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cocopyiag  the  polpits  of  the  chapel*  by  ministen  regularly  ap» 
pointed  and  amtrolliBd  by  the  Conference.  The  object  was  to 
discard  this  control,  and  still  retain  the  pulpit.  On  this  issue  the 
action  was  conunenced  and  prosecuted.  The  interest  on  the 
subject  was  intense,  as,  in  a  great  measure,  the  constitution  of  the 
Methodist  connexion  was  jeopardized.  The  subject  was  ably 
canvassed  in  the  chancellor's  court,  and  decided  in  &Tour  of  the 
claims  of  the  Conference. 

The  basis  of  the  powers  of  the  Conference,  in  all  questions  of 
this  nature,  is  a  poll  deed,  executed  by  Mr.  Wesley,  February  28, 
1784,  aiKl  enrolled  in  the  high  court  of  chancery  on  the  9th 
of  March,  1784 ;  by  which  he  gave  legal  existence  to  the  Metho* 
dist  Conference,  which,  by  that  instrument,  is  ^always  to  consist 
of  one  hundred,  the  vacancies  being  filled  annually  in  the  man* 
ner  prescribed  by  the  deed.  By  this  deed,  also,  the  power  of  ap* 
JKiinting  preachers  and  expounders  of  (rod's  w(»d  to  occupy  the 
chapels,  which  before  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Wesley,  was  granted 
and  secured  to  the  Conference ;  and,  in  addition,  that  the  Metho* 
dist  chapels  might  never  be  perverted  from  their  original  design, 
in  the  trust  deeds  of  all  the  chapels  a  clause  is  inserted,  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  this  poll  deed  of  Mr.  Wesley's,  and  also  to 
the  first  four  volumes  of  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons,  and  to  his  notes 
OB  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  is  declared  that  "  no  person  or 
persons  whatsoever  shall  be  permitted  to  preach  or  expound  God's 
Holy  Word  in  the  said  chapel  who  shall  maintain  any  doc- 
trine contrary  to  what  is  found  in  these  works."  By  the  decision 
of  the  chancellor,  Mr.  Wesley's  deed  is  confipned  and  estab* 
lished,  and  the  Conference  is  recognised  as  a  legal  body ;  and  all 
their  constitutional  acts,  therefore,  are  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
the  land.  Hence  their  trust  deeds,  with  all  then*  provisioOB,  are 
sanctioned ;  thus  the  unity  of  the  body  is  secured,  a  «lttformity 
of  doctrine  is  established,  and  the  power  to  maintain  and  enforce 
moral  discipline  in  the  church  is  confirmed  to  the  Conference  and 
their  official  organs  and  members.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
therefore,  may  claim  Mr.  Wesley's  poll  deed  as  their  Magna 
Chartu^  and  the  chancellor's  decision  as  confirming  to  them  all 
the  rights  and  immunities  therein  contemplated.  This  is  one 
among  many  evidences  of  the  reach  of  Mr.  Wesley's  mind,  and 
of  his  remarkable  adaptation  to  and  fitness  for  the  ofike  of  a  re« 
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fonner,  and  of  a  founder  of  a  religions  aociety  of  exttaoidinary 
comprehension  and  efficiency. 

It  is  true,  there  have  been  frequent  defections,  in  a  small  way, 
from  this  body.  The  most  considerable  was  in  1797,  in  which 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  preachers  and  between  five  and  six  then- 
sand  members  drew  off;  and  set  up  a  ^  new  cuaneiiun;"  as  it  is 
sometimes  called ;  and  at  other  times  they  are  called  Kilhamites, 
from  one  Kiiham  who  was  the  principal  leader  in  the  schism. 
This  conneiion  numbers  kw  two  hundred  and  fifty^ve  chapeis^ 
eighty-two  travelling  preachers,  six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  lo- 
cal preachers,  and  mneteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
members.  Their  growth,  however,  has  been  comparatively  slow, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  they  have  been  the  recepta- 
cle of  a  great  portion  of  the  discontented  of  the  old  connexion, 
until  this  last  schism  by  Dr.  Warren.  Some  attempu  have  been 
made  to  unite  these  to  the  Kilhamites,  but  the  materials  which 
are  conqposed  of  malecofllents  of  any  community  we  generally 
possessed  of  such  repulsive  influences  and  forces  as  to  prevfnt 
any  dose  and  general  aggregation  either  among  themselves  or  to 
any  foreign  body.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  instance ;  and 
although  they  may  have  succeeded  in  drawing  off  between 
twelve  and  twenty  thousand,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether,  when 
the  elements  come  to  settle  according  to  thek  elective  affinities,  if 
affinities  they  have,  any  connderaUe  number  will  be  found  inf 
any  one  association. 

At  the  meeting  0f  the  Conference  the  present  year  the  storm 
had  passed  over ;  hardly  was  the  pattering  of  the  lingering  drops 
heard  upon  the  ecclesiastical  edifice.  WKh  renewed  confidence 
in  their  cause,  and  with  stronger  motives  for  union  among  them- 
selves, they  assembled  for  their  annud  business  at  Birmingham—- 
die  first  sesMon  evOT  held  in  this  town.  The  most  important 
parts  of  their  busmess  are  anrai^ed  and  prepared  in  committees 
that  are  appointed  the  year  before,  and  meet  several  days  before 
the  session  of  the  Confenenee  for  tharpurpose.  At  most  of  these 
committees,  lay  members  are  mvited  tp  be  present  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberaticins»  and  especially  to  assist  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  financial  coneems  of  the  church. 

As  this  part  of  the  aystem  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  econoi^ 
*  my  of  Methodism,  I  will  give  some  of  its  general  features. 
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Although  the  financial  resources  are  altogether  from  At  Tolun- 
tary  offerings  of  the  people,  yet  they  inculcate  the  principle  that 
every  one  ought  to  do  something ;  and  the  least  that  any  one 
should  do  who  is  not  absolutely  a  pauper  is  reckoned  at  a  pen- 
ny  a  week,  and  in  addition  one  shilling  at  each  quarteily  renewal 
of  the  ticket  of  membership.  All  will  do  this  much,  it  is  caku* 
lated,  and  the  money  thus  collected  nearly  meets  the  current  ex* 
penses  of  the  societies.  But  in  addition  to  this  there  are  scTeral 
other  sources  of  income,  which  are  caBed  Junds ;  not  that  there 
is  any  money  funded  which  is  made  available  for  the  church,  but 
moneys  collected  for  specific  objects  are  called  the  funds  for  those 
objects  respectively.  Such  as  the  school  fund ;  the  amting&U 
fund;  the  chapel  fund;  the  chiidreris  fund;  the  preachers*  aux* 
iliary  fund;  the  missionary  fund^  &c.  A  short  explanation  of 
some  of  these  will  show  upon  what  liberal  and  evangelical  prin- 
ciples their  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  conducted. 

School  Fund. — There  are  two  schools  for  the  sons  of  the  Metk« 
odist  travelling  preachers,  viz. :  Kingswood  School,  near  Bristol, 
and  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  These 
have  each  one  hundred  boys,  who  are  educated  by  coUectiona 
made  yearly  in  all  the  circuits  for  that  specific  object,  consisting 
of  a  public  collection  in  the  month  of  October,  and  private  dona- 
tions. It  costs  only  about  twenty-two  pounds  sterling  per  annum 
to  educate  a  boy  at  one  of  these  schools,  including  clothing  and 
books.  As  the  schools  will  not  hold  all  the  boys,  and  there  is  no 
public  provision  for  girls,  the  parents  are  allowed  a  given  sum  for 
each  child  educated  at  home.  The  whole  amount  expended  in 
the  school  fund  this  year  appeared  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
to  be  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds.* 

Children's  Fund. — It  was  found  that  the  itinerant  splem  was 
embarrassed  from  the  fact  that  some  had  large  £Bunilies,  while 
others  had  smaller,  or  perhaps  none  at  all.  This  made  it  diffi- 
cult both  for  circuits  and  preachers.  The  preachers  with  large 
fiEunilies  coukl  not  be  supported,  where,  perhaps,  they  were  really 

*  Hm  tchoob  have  t  debt  on  th«m  of  between  aiz  and  eeren  thmmnd  pounde  ilar- 
^9t  to  pay  wUck  tlie  bookioom  tfipropruitea  tumiiJIy  ooe  UioiMaiid  pomidt.  Thtt 
amoant  of  n)ea  from  the  bookroom  the  paat  year  haa  bean  foK[tf4am  thooaaad  iis 
lumdred  and  fiftr-one  poauda,  Uiiee  riiilluifi,  and  ninepenoa ;  nett  iaeome  appioprialed 
tolhadiffnant  fenli  fitm  thte  aomea  b  aiz  thooaaod  loor  bniidrad  and  tweatj-^ 
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needed,  and  many  large  families  were  radier  coosideied  a  bmrdea 
to  the  circmts  where  they  were  appointed.  To  equalise  this 
ezpenfle,  and  make  it  more  pleasant  for  both  pieachers  and  peo- 
ple, a  calculation  is  made  at  the  Conference  of  the  number  of 
preachers'  children  to  be  supported  by  the  connexion  the  ensu- 
ing year ;  this  ascertained,  they  are  divided  out  on  paper  to  the 
different  districts  according  to  the  members  in  the  societies,  and, 
at  the  first  district  meeting  after  Conference,  this  number  for  each 
district  is  divided  out  to  the  respective  circuits  according  to 
their  number  of  members,  and  each  circuit  must  furnish  the  sup- 
port for  the  number  attached  to  it.  Treasurers  and  other  officers 
are  appointed  to  receiye  this  money  when  a  surplus  is  raised  in 
one  circuit  over  and  above  the  number  of  children  actually  living 
in  it,  and  to  disburse  it  to  other  circuits  where  they  have  more 
childran  than  belong  to  them  to  support. 

Contingent  Fund.  —  It  was  found  that  while  one  eiicuit 
whose  needs  for  ministerial  labour  were  as  great  as  dioee  of 
another  might  nevertheless  be  comparatively  poor,  and,  there* 
foie,  not  able  to  support  its  needed  amount  of  ministerial  and 
pastoral  labour,  the  other  dicuit  was  able  to  do  somediing 
more  than  support  its  own  pastors.    Hence  the  following  plan 
was  ad<^rted:   each  district  furnishes  to  the   Conference  Uie 
amouitt  it  wUl  want  die  ensuing  year  firom  the  contingent  fund. 
The  Conference  makes  an  aggregate  of  these  claims.    It  then 
*  ascertains  by  estimate  the  probable  amount  of  the  available  funda 
which  may  be  collected  from  all  the  circuits  to  make  up  these 
deficiencies,  and  then  it  divides  this  amount  to  the  respective  dis- 
tricts in  due  proportions ;  and  the  districts,  at  their  first  district 
meeting  after  Conference,  divide  it  out  in  such  proportions  as* 
they  judge  just  and  equal  to  the  needy  circuits.    If  the  Confer- 
ence cannot  meet  the  full  amount  of  the  requests  for  aid  from  die* 
different  districts,  it  curtails  where,  in  its  judgment,  it  can  be  done, 
with  the  greatest  propriety.    This  contingent  fund  is  raised  from 
a  public  collection  made  for  that  purpose,  and  from  an  animal 
subscription  taken  up  among  the  members ;  to  which  in  added  an 
appropriation   from  the  bookroom.    Out  of  the  moneys  tlma 
raised  a  certain  portion  is  reserved  to  meet  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses  and  special  cases  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  of  sick- 
ness, or  expensive  removals,  or  necessary  changes,  wad  from^an^ 
60 
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OU8  Other  sources.  This  portion  is  called  the  iqppropriation  for 
extraordmaries  ;  the  other  is  for  ordinaries.  The  whole  amount 
coUecled  for  this  fund  the  present  year,  including  an  appropriation 
of  a  thousand  pounds  from  the  bookroom,  is  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  serenty-nine  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and  three- 
pence. 

The  Preachers?  Ausniiary  Fund  is  for  the  superannuated 
preachers,  preachers'  widows  and  orphans.  This  is  made  up  of 
collections,  donations,  and  legacies.  Many  of  the  most  wealthy 
OTery  year  make  liberal  donations  to  this  fund.  I  should  judge, 
however,  that  the  provision  for  this  interesting  part  of  the  work  | 

is  the  most  uncertain  and  inadequate  of  any  of  the  others,  not- 
withstanding I  saw  in  the  list  of  donations  to  this  fond  quite  a 
number  of  fifty  pounds  each.* 

7%6  Preachers'  Annuity  Fund  is  for  a  similar  object  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  the  income  of  property  funded,  given  by  J^acies 
and  otherwise,  and  from  an  annual  payment  of  five  guineas  fronx 
each  member  of  the  annuitant  society,  and  of  twenty  guinea* 
from  each  on  entering  the  society ;  by  which  a  fund  is  formed 
from  which  those  preachers  who  are  worn  out  in  the  service,  and 
their  wives  and  families,  receive  an  annuity  proportioned  to  the 
time  they  have  been  contributors  to  the  fond.  The  object  seems 
to  be  to  lay  by  something,  while  in  youth  and  in  health,  for  old 
age  and  sickness.  Whether  the  plan  is  altogether  productive  of 
the  good  that  has  been  proposed  by  it,  is  to  me  doubtfol ;  per-  * 
haps  if  I- understood  it  better  I  should  think  more  favourably  of 
it.  The  collection  of  that  fund  seemed  to  me,  in  some  cases,  to 
produce  as  much  embarrassment  as  its  disbursement  was  cal- 
culated to  reheve. 

7%e  Chapel  Fundy  and  Chapel  Loan  Fund. — ^I  have  put  these 
together  because  they  are  united  in  their  operations ;  and,  taken 
altogether^  this  is  the  most  interesting  feature  of  Methodist 
finance.  To  understand  it,  the  principle  of  buOding  chapels 
should  be  explained.  In  the*  first  place,  the  spirit  of  a  national 
debt  appertains  also  to  the  church.  The  English  hardly  think 
they  can  carry  on  any  great  public  enterprise  without  a  pubHc 

*  I  misht  have  added  here  the  nmonffimd^  whieh  is  made  up  of  an  appropiiaHoii  from 
the  hookroom  and  a  portion  of  the  auxiliary  fond.  Thia  is  for  those  who  ha^e  tn?elled 
tbiity-fiiw  jeans  all  each  have  aa  aumitj  of  one  handled  pounda. 
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debt ;  so  much  does  the  genend  policy  of  a  nation  give  character 
to  all  the  subordinate  social  relations  of  its  citizens. 

The  national  debt^  or,  in  other  words,  the  ecclesiastical  debt 
of  the  Methodist  connexion  in  England  for  chapels  amounts,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  with  whom  I  conversed,  to  half 
the  Talue  of  (he  real  property  of  the  connexion.  In  some  cases 
chapels  had  become  extremely  embarrassed,  and  were  thrown 
into  the  market  for  sale  to  meet  the  debts  upon  them. 

To  prevent  building  with  indiscretion,  no  chapel  is  to  be  com- 
menced until  approved,  first,  by  the  quarterly  meeting  in  the  cir* 
cuit  where  the  chapel  is  proposed ;  secondly,  by  the  district 
meeting ;  and,  finally,  by  a  chc^l  building  committee  appointed 
annually  by  the  Conference  for  the  whole  connexion.  These  ap- 
proving, which  they  do  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is, 
that  a  certain  pmtion  of  the  necessary  funds  for  building  be  first 
obtainedi  the  building  of  the  chapel  is  authorized.  If  the  society 
proposing  to  build  neglect  tins  course  they  are  entitled  to  no 
aid  from  die  chapel  fund.  In  general,  they  are  under  the  patron- 
age of  that  fund.  To  obtain  aid,  special  application  is  necessary 
to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Conference  for  that  purpose, 
who  receive  and  examine  the  representations  of  the  state  of  the 
chapel,  and  apportion  their  disbursements  according  to  their 
available  means  to  the  most  distressed  cases.  Most  of  the  chap* 
els  which  are  in  debt  make  no  such  application,  for  the  reason 
that  their  seat^rents  pay  the  interest  of  dieir  debt,  and,  in  many 
cases,  annually  sink  a  portion  of  the  principal ;  for  in  all  the 
chapels  the  larger  portion  of  the  seats  are  rented. 

The  chapel  fund  is  obtained  by  an  annual  collection  taken  up 
for  that  express  purpose  in  all  the  societies.  But  this  fund,  it 
was  found,  was  not  ample  enough  to  meet  the  pressing  veants  of 
many  of  the  chapels ;  to  supply  this  lack  and  relieve  the  work, 
the  chapel  loan  fund  was  got  up.  A  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  borrows  an  amount  of  money,  which  it  disburses  to 
the  most  distressed  chapds  on  certain  conditions ;  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  society  applying  for  a  grant  shall  consider  this  grant 
as  final,  and  shall  hereafiter  make  no  application  to  the  chapel 
fund  for  such  partial  and  annual  relief  as  they  have  heretofore  re- 
ceived from  that  source ;  and  another  is,  that  the  society  shall 
raise  a  given  amount,  generally  a  sum  equal  to  the  grant  from 
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the  fund.    This,  so  f«r  as  the  brusteee  of  that  paiticular  chapdare 
concerned,  is  a  gift,  and  the  committee  ct  the  loan  fund  look  to  the 
chapel  fond  for  their  pay.    The  chapel  fiind  being  thus  reliered 
from  a  portion  of  its  annual  drafts,  can  afibid  now  to  doTOte  a 
part  of  its  avails  to  meet  the  annual  interest  of  the  loan  fund,  and 
help  sink  the  principaL    The  advantage  of  this  complicated  ma- 
chinery appears  to  be  this.    It  affords  immmiiaU  and  permtment 
relief  to  the  distressed  cases  beyond  what  the  chapel  fund  cooUL 
4o;  and,  by  holding  out  the  offer  of  this  relief  on  the  above  con- 
ditions, it  stimulates  the  societies  asking  relief  to  make  a  vigor- 
oils  effort  to  reduce  their  debt.    This  loan  fond,  moreover,  be- 
comes  a  kind  of  savings  bank,  where  many,  having  full  confidence 
in  the  credit  of  the  connexion,  deposite  their  money  which  they 
wish  to  put  out  to  interest ;  whereas  they  woiikl  not  so  readily 
loan  it  to  individual  societies*  or  boards  of  ch^>el  trusts.    It 
fonns,  therefore,  if  not  a^  church  stock,  at  least  a  sort  of  ^jcclesias- 
tical  bank,  and  may,  as  some  boast  ci  the  national  debt,  have  a 
great  influence  in  ensuring  safety  and  integrity  to  the  connexion. 
Their  pecuniary  interest  as  wdl  as  their  spiritual  is  involved  ia 
the  prosperity  of  the  church ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  those  who 
deposite  money  here,  in  addition  to  the  securi^  of  their  interest, 
have  the  gratification  of  knovring  that  their  capital  is  employed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  church. 

The  conmiittee  have  loaned  since  the  establishment  of  the  loan 
fund  about  thirty-five  thousand  pounds,  and  have  thereby  con- 
tributed to  the  sinking  of  double  that  amount  of  debt,  an  amount 
of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty  or  three  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand doQars. 

FVom  1817  to  1836  the  chapel  building  coounitSee  have  granted 
permission  for  the  erection  or  enlarging  of  one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  chapels,  and  some  have  been  erected  with- 
out official  permission.  From  this  some  estinoate  may  be  formed 
of  the  increase  of  the  denomination,  being  an  average  increase  or 
enlargement  of  more  than  sixty-five  chapels  annually. 

This  system  of  finance  may  seem  comjdicated  to  the  stranger, 
but  it  operates  like  clockwork.  Every  wheel  moves  in  iu  own 
place  and  performs'  its  appropriate  functions.  A  committee, 
treasurer,  secretary,  dec,  are  appointed  every  year  in  advance  to 
superintend  each  department  or  fund ;  the  appropriation  is  gen* 
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erally  made  in  advance  upon  the  credit  of  whal  is  expected ;  ao 
(hat  each  district  and  circuit  knows  what  is  required,  or  how 
much  will  be  bestowed,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  collections 
are  made  for  each  fund  at  a  given  time  in  the  year,  and  the 
preacher  who  neglects  to  make  the  collection  will  be  called  to 
an  account  as  certainly  as  though  he  neglected  any  other  ministe* 
rial  duty. 

On  the  annual  committees  quite  a  number  of  laymen  are  en- 
listed, by  which  their  business  talent  is  employed  to  advantages 
and  their  interests  and  feelings  also  become  enlisted.*  Everything 
is  done  by  system,  and,  therefore,  well  done.  The  minister's  sup- 
port is  liberal  and  certain ;  his  extra  bills  for  sickness  are  all  met ; 
his  house  is  furnished  with  everything  necessary  for  the  family  use, 
so  that  nothing  is  removed  from  one  circuit  to  another  but  his  book% 
clothing,  and  family.  la  this  way  a  great,  porticm  of  the  pains  and 
privations  of  an  itinerant  life,  such  as  we  have  it,  are  avoided. 

Mitncmary  Fund. — ^This  is  the  great  fund  of  the  connexion, 
and  gives  operation  to  (me  of  the  most  efficient  subordinate  or- 
gans of  moral  power  now  in  existence  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  number  of  members  under  the  care  of  this  society  is,  as  re- 
ported for  the  present  year,  sixty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
three.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  thousand  and  twenty-five  are  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  mostly  coloured ;  and  ten  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eigbty-five  are  in  the  British  colonies  of  North  America. 
The  others  are  in  India,  Africa,  Continent  of  Europe,  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  New  Holland,  &c.  In  these  missionary  stations  two 
hundred  and  eighty-one  preachers  are  employed,  besides  teachers 
and  other  agents. 

To  meet  the  expense  of  this  part  of  the  work,  above  fifty-twg 
thousand  pounds  have  been  raised  by  subscriptions  and  contribu- 
tions during  the  past  year,  and  by  legacies  and  from  other  sour- 
ces sufficient  to  make  the  income  for  the  year  sixty-two  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety*«ix  pounds,  fourteen  shillings.  This  sum 
is  raised  in  various  ways ;  by  public  contributions  at  anniversary 
meetings,  by  missionary  boxes,  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  do* 
nations,  by  collectors  who  go  from  house  to  house  to  obtain  aid 
for  the  missions,  by  missionary  teas  ;  in  shgrt,  almost  every  law* 


»  At  a  proof  of  th«  kieieat  thu  ooeitod,  quite  a  mmbOT  of  thete  hyiani,  wImd  Vtmif 
left  tovrn,  gavt  liflj  poQBds  each  te  tlw  tadi  of  tlw  ociUMiioQi 
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fill  thing  that  can  be  thought  of  is  put  in  requisition  to  aid  this 
eause.  The  great  means,  however,  and  that  which  gives  life  to 
all  thereat,  are  the  anniversaries  that  are  held  in  all  the  societies. 
These  anniversaries  are  attended  by  delegates,  who  are  selected 
from  auKHig  the  preachers  at  the  Conference,  to  visit  each  a  given 
poition  of  At  work,  to  make  speeches,  state  &cts,  and  attract  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  this  great  enterprise.  In  this  way  not 
only  has  the  missionary  feeling  become  intense  throughout  the 
whole  connexion,  but  it  has  become  a  matter  of  principle  and  aa 
important  and  indispensable  part  of  practical  goiUineaa  to  give  to 
the  missions. 

At  the  head  of  this  woik  are  the  missionary  secretaries,  four  in 
number,  including  the  assistant,  who  devote  dieir  time  entirely  to 
the  missions,  lliey  are  assisted  in  London  by  a  committee  of 
preachers  and  laymen,  and  the  Conference  also  have  a  missionary 
committee,  which  meets,  like  the  other  committees,  the  week  pre- 
ceding the  annual  session  to  review  the  business  of  the  year  and 
prepare  aH  new  measures  for  Conference.  The  secretaries  have 
all  power  in  the  executive  department,  as  well  as  the  pnndpal 
agency  and  influence  in  forming  the  plans  of  operation.  They  se- 
lect the  missionaries  out  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  the  mis- 
sionary work,  change  and  remove  them,  and  select  their  fieMs  of 
labour.  Notwithstanding  the  (preachers  <^  the  British  connexion 
suppose  the  bishops  of  the  Melodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  have  too  much  power,  yet  the  missiosary  secreta- 
ries have  more  power  in  their  department  than  our  bishops. 

Among  the  other  committees  Uiat  taieet  on  the  week  preceding 
Conference,  the  stationing  committee  is  of  the  first  inqx)fftance. 
S*he  preceding  committees  have  the  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
die  funds  of  the.  church ;  this  of  the  ministerial  gifts  of  the  church. 
This  work  is  very  much  lessened,  however,  by  private  arrange- 
ments previously  made  between  the  preachers  and  drcaits.  It 
is  customary  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  after  Conference  lor 
die  circuit  by  its  official  board  to  invite  their  preachers  fw  the 
next  year.  If  those  invited  comply  with  the  request,  the  subject 
resto  until  the  Conference,  when,  if  nothing  special  intervene  to 
prevent,  the  arrangement  is  confirmed.  Those  who  are  not  pro- 
vided for  by  this  arrangement  are  to  be  distributed  among  the  va- 
cancies on  the  circuits.    Although  each  preacher  is  pennitted  to 
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be  Stationed  three  saccessire  years  on  the  same  circuit,  yet  it 
mast  be  by  reappointment  in  a  formal  way,  so  that  erery  appoint* 
ment  is  canvassed,  first  in  the  stationing  committee,  and  then  re- 
viewed  and  revised^  and  finally  acted  upon  and  confirmed,  after,  I 
think,  the  third  reading  in  Conference. 

On  the  subject  of  stationing  the  preachers,  I  saw  again  how 
important  was  Mr.  Wesley's  poll  deed.  Make  the  best  of  an  itin* 
erant  life,  there  is  something  in  it  so  unpleasant  \oJlesh  and  blood 
that  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  a  more  permanent  system; 
and  the  idea  was  decidedly  expressed  by  several  of  the  leading 
preachers,  that  a  longer  stay  than  three  years  would  be,  in  soma 
cases,  important ;  but  the  poll  *deed  will  not  allow  of  it.  Thus 
has  Mr.  Wesley's  forethought  perpetuated  a  trarelling  ministry, 
which  otherwise,  by  its  own  friction,  would  sooner  or  later  have 
run  itself  down  to  a  dead  locality. 

The  preachers  think  they  have  more  voioe  m  their  appointments 
than  we  have  in  our  method ;  but  I  believe,  with  the  exceptioa 
of  a  porti<»i  of  the  more  favoured,  there  is  more  di£ference  in  name 
than  in  reality.  In  no  case  was  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  a  preacher  put  to  vote.  The  voice  of  the  elders,  and  especially 
of  the  president,  prevailed,  and  the  preacher  submitted.  It  is  tnie, 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  telling  his  wishes  to  the  Conferen9e ;  of 
^^ji^gf  ^  was  often  done,  that  he  thought  he  sbouhl  do  for  such 
a  circuit,  dec. ;  and  he  also  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  it  said 
very  plainly  in  the  Conference  that  he  would  noi  do  for  such  a 
circuit,  they  never  would  receive  him,  and  the  like.  This  was 
at  first  a  little  amusing  to  me ;  but  I  found  habit  had  made  them 
familiar  with  these  things,  and  it  was  thought  little  of.  It  was 
pleasing,  however,  to  see  with  what  submission  they  yieUed 
when  the  voices  seemed  to  be  against  them. 

But  I  anticipate ;  for,  heretofore,  I  have  only  been  speaking  of 
the  dmngs  of  the  committees  before  Ccmference.  This  body  coid- 
menoed  its  regular  session  on  the  S7th  Jidy.  Dr.  Bunting  was 
chosen  unanimously  to  fill  the  president's  chair.  This  was  doM 
to  show  the  schismatics  the  confidence  they  had  in  the  doctor^ 
and  in  those  principles  whidi  he  had  sustained,  and  for  which 
he  had  received  so  much  personal  abuse.  This  ofllce,  also,  he 
was  well  qualified  to  fill.  He  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
Methodist  system ;  he  knows  the  men ;  he  knows  the  woik ;  iM 
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knaw9  the  rule ;  he  has  a  meet  extraoidinary  buainesa  tact  tbmt 
grasps  the  w?iole  and  inspects  the  parts.  He  has  a  mind  for  gen- 
eralization and  analysis,  and  a  ready  skill  to  adapt  the  means  to 
the  end ;  to  do  the  proper  thing  in  the  proper  way.  Having 
spoken  thus  freely  of  him  in  his  official  relations,  I  might  add, 
that  in  the  chair  he  exercises  more  authority  than  could  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  I  belieye  everywhere  in 
England  the  president  or  chairman  in  churoh  and  state  exercises 
more  authority  than  with  us.  At  any  rate,  if  I  may  judge  of  the 
authority  of  the  president  of  the  Wesleyan  connexion  in  England 
by  what  I  saw  at  the  Conference  and  elsewhere,  he  has  twice  the 
power  of  the  entire  boaid  of  Methodist  bishops  in  America,  if  we 
except  the  power  of  stationing  the  preachers ;  and  in  practice  even 
here  the  president's  power  was  greater  than  that  of  our  bishops'. 
When  he  said  let  it  be  so,  the  voice  of  the  elders  said  let  it  be  so, 
and  so  it  was.  No  man,  probably,  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Wesley, 
has  had  such  a  control  and  influence  in  the  connexion  as  tiie 
present  president ;  and  richly  does  he  merit  it.  If  knowledge,  if 
judgment,  if  integrity,  if  entire  devotion  of  time  and  talents  ought 
in  any  case  to  secure  influence  to  a  man,  then  is  his  authority 
legitimate^  and  aU  who  know  him  know  that  it  is  also  safe. 

I  was  pleased  at  the  deference  paid  to  seniority  and  to  office 
in  the  British  Wesleyan  Conference ;  and  not  only  here,  but  in 
all  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  this  country.  Honesty 
and  candour  oblige  me  to  say  it  is  the  contrast  of  what  we  see  in 
America ;  and  it  is  but  candid  to  acknowledge  that  this  difierence 
is  doubtless  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  difference  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  political  institutions  of  each  country  respectively 
upon  social  and  domestic  habits.  We  gain  nothing  in  favour  of 
republicanism  to  claim  for  it  what  does  not  belong  to  it ;  and  we 
are  great  losers  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  its  unfavourable  bearings. 
Everything  has  its  defects,  and  the  height  of  human  perfection 
is  to  fix  upon  that  which  has  the  fewest  imperfections ;  and 
then,  instead  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  imperfections  of  our 
chosen  system,  it  becomes  us  to  know  them  well,  and  provide 
against  them.  Where  everything  is  carried  by  vote,  and  eveiy 
man's  vote,  whether  young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  ignwant  or  leaned, 
ia  of  equal  value  with  that  of  any  other ;  and  where,  too,  these 
vot^s  are  courted  by  flattering  the  besotted  and  ignorant,  and  or* 
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ganizing  and  setting  forward  the  young  and  inexperienced  in  the 
great  affairs  of  die  nation,  we  could  expect  little  else  than  that  the 
tendency  would  be  to  the  levelling  system^  to  the  prostration  of 
all  distinctions,  not  only  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive,  but  also 
the  natural  and  salutary ;  the  guards,  therefore,  should  be  on  that 
side.  Where  men  do  not  come  up  to  the  natural  mark,  there  is 
no  danger  of  their  passing  beyond.  But  we  hare  come  up,  in  the 
constitution  of  society,  to  the  full  point  of  popular  and  equal  priv- 
ileges ;  and  a  man  must  be  but  half  of  a  philosopher  not  to  be 
able  to  infer  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the  press  will  be 
onward  towards  radicalism  and  agrarianism ;  to  a  lerelling,  in  fact, 
of  those  distinctions  <rf  respect  for  the  aged  and  the  wise  which 
e?en  savage  life  recognises.  For  when  ci?ilixed  communities 
break  over  their  just  social  bounds,  they  rush  into  a  worse  state 
than  exists  in  original  barbarism ;  they  hare  refined  upon  theory 
until  they  have  stifled  the  voice  of  those  gregarious  instincts  that 
constitute  the  rude  elements  of  savage  or  barbarous  clanship. 
That  we  have,  in  our  social  constitutiiws,  come  fully  up  to  the 
line  in  this  direction,  shows  our  courage,  if  not  our  wisdom ;  and 
the  only  way  now  to  sustain  ourselves  is  to  know  our  exposed 
sides,  and  guard  against  them ;  here  is  one  point  of  exposure,  and 
here  we  should  set  our  double  guard,  and  this  is  to  be  done  mainly 
in  the  domestic  circle.  We  must  cease  to  flatter  our  children, 
and  to  press  them  forward  into  early  public  notoriety;  and  in 
more  extended  associations  we  must  be  cautious  how  we  spoil  our 
youth  of  promise,  who  are  shooting  up  from  the  dust,  under  the 
patronage  of  our  genius-fostering  institutions,  by  too  much  flat« 
tery,  and  by  giving  them  a  premature  pre-eminency.  Let  them 
I  rise  ;  it  is  well  that  we  have  thrown  off  those  shadiles  of  rising 

f  genius  which,  in  Europe,  make  every  case  of  elevation  from  the 

lower  grades  of  society  a  phenomenon ;  but  it  is  not  well  that  we 
guard  so  litde  against  any  peculiar  evils  incident  to  such  a  state 
of  society.  I  have  said  more  on  this  subject  than  I  should  have 
done,  but  for  the  conviction  that  the  evil  is  a  growing  one ;  and 
for  the  known  fact  that,  when  it  is  seen  and  charged  upon  us  by 
Europeans,  we  deny  it. 

The  manner  of  doing  business  in  the  Conference  was  mucK> 
less  in  regular  parliamentary  order  than  with  us.    In  their  mis- 
cellaneous business  several  would  speak  at  a  time.    Whenever 
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the  subject  was  one  of  moment,  however,  and  required  grare  de- 
liberation, they  spoke  successiyely  and  in  set  form ;  but  very 
few  questions  were  put  to  vote.  In  general,  they  talked  over  the 
subject,  and  settled  down  upon  what  seemed  to  be  the  Toice  of 
the  majority,  and  especially  the  majority  of  the  more  experienced 
and  the  aged. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  affair  of  Mr.  Sturge  and  the  Baptist 
missionary  meetings  I  will  add  that  Mr.  Sturge  was  true  to  his 
promise  of  making  my  character  (as  he  preferred  to  understand 
it)  known  to  the  Conference.  He  procured  a  printed  circular  to 
be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Conference,  informing  them  of 
the  bad  man  that  had  come  among  them,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  treat  him  accordingly.  In  allusion  to  this,  and  in  explanation 
of  the  slave  question  in  our  country,  I  spoke  at  some  length  oa  ' 

the  suliject  when  I  was  oficially  introduced.  The  Conference 
received  me  with  great  apparent  cordiality  and  kindness,  and  the 
president  exjuressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  interference  of 
another  in  their  concerns.  On  hearing  our  rules  and  doings  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  it  was  declared  by  several  that,  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  action  was  concerned,  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  had  done  more  than  the  Wesleyans 
of  England ;  that  the  instructions  given  to  their  missionaries  sent 
to  the  West  Indies  prohibited  them  altogether  from  agitating  the 
question  of  emancipation ;  since  they  were  sent  there,  not  to  med- 
dle with  civil  relations,  but  to  preach  the  gospel  and  bring  sinners 
to  repentance.  In  doing  this,  they  considered  they  were  adopting 
the  apostolical  example.  To  this  there  seemed  to  be  a  general 
assent ;  the  president,  however,  stated  that  it  would  have  been 
more  gratifymg  to  him  if  the  General  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  had  expressed,  at 
their  late  session,  their  official  and  continued  disapprobation  of 
slavery ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  conviction  that  it 
did  not  become  the  English  to  interfere  or  dictate  in  this  matter, 
and  especially  to  send  agents  to  the  United  States  to  agitate  the 
public  mind. 

Mr.  Sturge  afterward  sent  another  circular,  expressing,  among 
«^  other  things,  that  *' something  approaching  to  indignation  had 
been  raised  in  his  mind  at  seeing  it  announced  in  the  public  pa- 
pers" that  I  had  been  ''most   cordially  and  affectionately  re- 
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Geived."  But  this  second  produced  as  little  effect  as  the  first 
I  am  thus  particular  on  this  subject  for  two  reasons :  to  show  the 
extreme  ultnusm  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  English  population, 
and  the  rational  and  honourable  course  adopted  by  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  towards  their  brethren  in  America.  The  British 
Methodists  are  certainly  decided  emancipationists,  but,  as  a  body, 
they  are  reasonable  men;  whereas,  on  this  question,  many  in 
the  other  dissenting  sects  of  England  and  Scotland  have  treated 
the  subject,  so  far  as  the  United  States  are  concerned,  altogether 
unreasonably.  Some  of  the  Baptists  were  ready  to  quarrel  with 
Rer.  Doctors  Cox  and  Hobey  because  they  did  not  commence  a 
crusade  on  abolitionism  as  soon  as  they  reached  America.  The 
Presbyterians  treated  the  Presbyterian  delegation  from  the  United 
States  this  very  season  in  a  way  that  will,  it  is  presumed,  effectually 
suspend  all  further  interchanges  of  official  messengers  of  peace 
and  salutation  between  the  two  Christian  bodies  in  the  respect- 
ire  countries.  The  Methodists  alone  stand  in  that  relation  to  each 
other  which  will  authorize  the  continuance  of  these  Christian  em* 
bassies  between  the  two  countries ;  and  it  is  deroutly  to  be  de- 
sired that  nothing  may  occur  to  preTont  the  firiendly  relations  that 
exist  between  toese  two  great  diyisions  of  the  Methodist  famOy. 

Two  or  three  things  more,  and  I  must  dismiss  the  subject  of 
the  Conference.  One  interesting  change  was  made  this  year  by 
the  British  Conference  in  their  manner  of  setting  apart  their 
young  ministers  for  their  work.  Before,  it  was  done  without  the 
laying  on  rfhandSf  except  in  case  of  those  who  were  ordained  for 
foreign  missions.  This  year  that  ceremony  was  adopted.  Why 
it  should  hare  been  delayed  so  long  is  not  readily  accounted  for. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Methodists  hare,  from  the  begin- 
ning, very  reluctantly — ^too  reluctantly,  as  I  think — assumed  any 
attitude  Uiat  would  apppar  like  setting  up  a  separate  and  a  dis- 
senting church.  Even  to  this  day,  many  of  the  ministers  and 
people  wOl  tell  you  they  are  not  dissenters,  and  that  they  do  not 
like  dissent.  Although  they  have  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular 
and  distinct  church  oi^anization ;  their  doctrinal  creed;  their 
church  covenant  and  moral  discipUne ;  their  distinct  ministry  and 
ordinances ;  their  places  of  worship,  and  their  legal  recognition 
as  a  distinct  religious  community,  yet,  strange  to  tell,  even  intel- 
ligent men  among  them  will  tell  you  they  are  not  dissenters !    It 
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is  difficult  to  know  what  they  mean  by  this.  I  suppose  it  is, 
how6?er»  that  they  do  not  wish  to  supplant  or  help  destioy  the 
establishinent.  This  step  of  a  formal  ordinatiou  by  the  lajring  on 
of  hands,  small  as  it  is,  will  help  widen  the  divisioOy  probably, 
that  separates  them  firom  the  ektablishmenL 

As  this  was  the  first  Conference  held  in  Birmingfaam,  the  dti* 
sens  struck  a  medal  in  commemoration  of  it,  and  got  up  a  public 
breakfast,  where  these  medals  were  presented,  wiUi  appropriate 
speeches,  on  both  sides  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  to  the  American  and  Irish  delegates ;  the  thing  was 
executed  in  a  way  very  creditable  to  the  friends  in  Birmingham. 
The  breakfast  was  served  in  the  large  new  town-hall,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  a  spacious  edifice  for 
public  meetings.  I  know  not  the  number  that  were  seated  at  the 
breakfastptables,  ladies  and  gentleman,  but  I  think  there  could  be 
little,  if  any,  short  of  a  thousand ;  and  numbers  paid  a  liberal  fee 
for  a  ticket,  just  to  haye  the  priYilege  of  coming  into  the  gallery 
to  see  and  hear.  The  whole  scene  was  peculiarly  En^iab,  hgt 
none  the  less  interesting  for  that;  the  topics  discussed  in  the 
speeches  were  themes  connected  with  the  past  a^  presoit  state 
of  the  great  Methodist  family  in  Europe  aiid  America,  and  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  gieat  Christian  cause.  Hera  were  pres* 
ent  more  than  four  hundred  ministers;  here -were  representatives 
of  the  cause  bom  almost  all  the  British  colonies,  from  Africa,  from 
ihe  United  States,  and  from  Ireland,  and  even  one  converted  In* 
dtan  chief  from  the  wilds  of  Canada.  The  cheer  was  good,  the 
tide  of  feeling  strong  and  pure ;  at  suitable  intervals  a  most  qdea- 
did  organ,  elegantly  played,  rolled  its  deep  tones  around  the  echo> 
ing  arches  of  the  spacious  edifice.  At  the  close  of  the  hieakbst, 
and  just  before  the  ceremony  of  the  medals,  the  fstvourite  air  of 
**  God  save  the  king**  was  struck  by  the  organ.  I  no^tioed  a 
movement  befcne  I  was  aware  of  ^e  cause.  ''  Is  that  '  God 
save  the  king  !"*  I  asked.  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said 
I,  "  I  must  rise  also ;"  at  the  same  time  dropping  my  cup  of  col- 
fee,  and  rising  upon  my  feet.  The  remariL  and  rising  wera  no- 
ticed and  api^auded  in  English  style  by  loud  cheers  and  dap- 
ping, as  though  they  had  hardly  expected  that  a  plain  republican 
would  rise  to  honour  a  king ;  but  my  religion,  as  well  as  my  sense 
of  propriety,  teaches  me  not  only  to  "  love  tlie  brodierhood,"  bat 
also  to  "  honour  the  king." 
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It  18  often  asked  what  are  the  points  of  difference  or  coinci* 
dence  between  English  and  American  Methodists.  I  answer, 
that  in  everything  essential  they  coincide ;  in  doctrine  and  moral 
discipline^  perfectly ;  in  all  the  ceremonies  and  general  usages 
they  are  the  same.  The  English  are  more  systematic  than  we 
are ;  everything  is  in  order ;  everything  is  done  at  the  time  and 
in  the  manner  the  rule  proposes.  This  is  a  commendable  trait, 
and  is  in  a  great  measure  the  secret  of  their  success.  In  this 
respect  the  inconveniences  of  a  new  country  have  contributed  to 
lead  us  to  relax  too  much  from  the  rules  of  our  great  founder,  who 
left  on  all  the  instituti<»e  of  Methodism  the  stamp  of  his  metJiod^ 
teal  mind. 

The  character  of  their  ministry,  intellectual  and  theological, 
and,  indeed,  for  general  pulpit  quadifications,  does  unquestionably, 
in  the  great  whole,  exceed  ours.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have 
not  as  many  of  what  would  be  called  superior  preachers  as  they* 
have,  but  the  gfeat  body  sinks  below  theirs,  and  that  for  very 
gbodieasons.  Many  of  our  most  promising  men  have  been  com* 
pell^,  or,  at  any  rate,  induced,  for  the  want  of  competent  support, 
to  leave  us  and  join  others ;  or,  what  is  m<Nne  common^  go  into 
the  local  ranks  and  engage  in  some  secular  callihg.  To  this,  in 
England,  there  is  no  temptation.  In  addition,  their  ministers  in- 
crease faster  than  their  caHs  for  them.  The  consequence  ia^ 
they  are  not  bbligejt,  in  order  to  fill  up  or  enlarge  their  work,  to 
take  any  but  the  best;  the  barely  passable  they  pass  by^  whereas 
our  great  call  for  ministerial  labour  leads  us  to  take  all  who  offer 
that  are  judged  barely  passable. 

Their  theolopcal  school  in  London  will  operate  still  more  to 
improve  their  ministry.  The  students  consist  of  those  who  have 
been  examined  and  admitted  into  the  Conference,  but  whose  la* 
bours  are  not  yet  wanted,  and  they  are  ^erefore  put  on  what 
they  call  their  list  of  reserve.  Some  of  these,  as  is  judged  expe- 
dient and  as  their  fiinds  wiH  allow,  they  select  and  place  here, 
board  and  instruct  them,  and  pay  them  their  ministerial  allowance 
besides.  They  are  instructed  in  science,  literature,  and  theology. 
Reverend  John  Hannah,  known  to  many  in  the  United  States  as 
the  associate  delegate  to  the  American  General  Conference  in 
1824,  is  the  theological  professor. 

That  the  MethodisU  in  England  are  more  spixitud  and  devout 
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than  they  are  with  us,  I  could  «iot  aaj.    On  both  sides  of  ihe 
water  the  free  social  intercourse  of  the  ministers  with  each  other 
sometimes  borders  very  close  upon  a  compromise  t>f  what  somey 
at  least,  would  think  a  commendable  ministerial  gravity.    In  this 
respect,  however,  I  think  our  British  brethren  rather  surpass  us. 
They  are  the  most  cheerful  class  of  men  I  ever  saw;  and  one 
would  judge  that,  to  look  at  them.    As  I  sat  upon  the  platfonn  in 
the  Conference  room,  elevated  some  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the 
great  majority  of  the  preachers,  I  said  to  myself,  you  are  the  best 
fed  and  happiest  cpuntenanced  class  of  men  I  ever  saw.    One 
would  think  they  had  been  sdbcted  from  the  nation  fot  some  office 
where  corpulency  was  the  qualification  for  the  appointment.    As, 
however,  they  are  not  appointed  because  they  are  £&t,  they  prob- 
ably g^  fftt  after  they  are  appointed.    This,  however,  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  the  ministry;  corpulency  is  a  prevailing  physical  charac- 
teristic of  the  English.*     For  this  I  cannot  account ;  peihaps  it  is 
drinking  beer ;  perhaps  it  is  in  the  climate.    Bilious  complaints 
are  certainly  much  less  prevalent  than  with  us.    There  are  few 
sallow,  but  many  fair,  ruddy  faces ;  although  I  might  say  here,  as 
a  passing  remark,  that  I  saw  no  evidence  that  there  was  greater 
longevity  in  Old  England  than  in  New  England ;  indeed,  I  should 
think  the  latter  has  the  advantage  in  this  respect.    It  might  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  in  England  they  have  fewer  lingering  chronic  dis- 
eases and  sickly  constitutions,  but  more  acute  'disorders  and  sud* 
den  deaths.    But  I  wander. 

The  preaching  of  the  Methodists  in  England,  and,  I  may  say, 
that  of  all  others  whom  I  heard,  is  not  so  much' directed  to  influ* 
ence  the  unregenerate  to  an  immediate  decision  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  a  religious  life  as  with  us.*  The  consequence  is  as 
might  be  expected ;  the  marked  and  sudden  changes  are  far  less 
frequent  than  in  Mr.  Wesley's  days,  and  what  we  in  America 
term  revivals  are  comparatively  rare,  especially  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  There  is  a  difference  in  this  respect.  A  Wesleyan 
preacher  in  England  seriously  asked  me  whether  I  thought  revi- 
vals were,  on  the  whole,  advantageous  to  the  church.  I  could 
only  reply  to  him  that  I  was  astonished  to  hear  a  professed  dis- 
ciple of  Wesley  make  that  a  question. 

*  Another  very  prevailing  physical  characteriatic  fa  a  bald  head.    The  held  heads  ss- 
•eed  thoae  m  Aineiica,  I  dionld  think,  five  to  one,  If  net  ten  to  one. 
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Tlie  manner  of  preaching,  or^  more  properly,  the  style  of  elo^ 
cutkm  among  the  preachers  generally,  is  far  from  being  natural. 
There  is  a  mouihing  of  their  words ;  a  drawling  or  dwelling  on 
certain  syllables  to  make  them  solemn  or  emphatic  that  is  the 
Tery  essence  of  affectation,  and  could  only  be  tderated  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  habit  has  b^ome  Tery  general.  It  is  borrowed 
firom  mother  ckurck.  The  clergymen  of  the  establishment  abound 
in  it.  They  frequently  read  the  service  so  outrageously  that  one 
unaccustomed  to-  it  can  hardly  endure  it  The  same  habit,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  has  gained  some  countenance  in  our  own  country, 
especially  among  Episcopal  clergymen ;  although  the  greater  part 
do  not  copy  it.  But  in  England,  althoagh  it  is  not  so  prera- 
knt  among  the  other  dissenters,  you  find  it  extensirely  among  the 
Methodists,  and  it  is  naturalized  to  some  extent  even  in  parlia* 
ment.  It  has  taken  root  in  their  universities,  and  therefore  it  will 
continue  to  fill  the  nation  with  its  Aiit.  When  the  Methodists, 
as  a  body,  have  such  a  sample  of  natural,  unaffected  elocution,  as 
is  exhibited  by  their  honoured  president  and  some  others,  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  they  will  ever  leave  it  to  follow  this  Gothic 
^g  fongt  this  antiquated^  intolerable  drawL 
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Tax  town  of  Birmingham  has  been  called  the  "  toyshop  of  Eu- 
rope.'' It  contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  the  smaller 
articles  made  of  metals,  such  as  buttons,  buckles,  toys,  knives, 
scissors,  pins.  Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  death,  are  also 
manufactured  here,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  plated  ware. 
The  trade  of  the  town  is  mainly  with  America ;  perhaps  more 
than  with  all  other  countries  put  together  in  the  ratio  of  four  to 
one.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  of  metals  in  the  neighbourhood 
affords  the  principal  materials  that  feed  these  manufactories. 

There  is  in  the  town  a  delightful  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
the  prospective  on  the  east  side  especially  is  very  fine;    At  its 


! 
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highest  level  it  has  a  canal  basio,  from  whieh»  in  diffexeni  esti,  ft 
distributes  its  wares  to  different  parts  for  the  home  and  foreign 
markets.    Binningbam  is  almost  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and 
iSy  therefore,  a  grand  thorougjtfare  for  this  populous  nation  and 
for  strangers,  to  which  its  fine  branching  roads  in  every  direction^ 
and  its  canals,  greatly  contribute ;  and  to  all  of  which,  the  addi* 
tional  advantage  of  a  railroad  extending  from  London  to  Liverpod, 
now  in  progress,  will  soon  be  added.     The  surrounding  country 
is  very  fertile,  and  affords  an  abundant  and  varied  market  to  the 
town.    The  public  buildings  are  not  numerous ;  but  the  town* 
bally  already  alluded  to,  is  a  fine  Corinthian  temple,  with  a  peri« 
style  of  fluted  columns  on  a  lofty  base,  twelve  on  the  sides  and 
eight  at  the  ends,  reckoning  the  corners  twice.    There  are  also  a 
fine  market,  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  free  grammar-school  in  the 
Gothic  style,  just  being  finished,  and  in  the  old  market-place  is  a 
statue  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Although  Birmingham  is  an  old  town,  yet  its  principal  growdi 
has  been  since  the  peace  with  the  United  States  in  1783 ;  showing, 
as  well  as  Liverpool  and  other  towns,  that  the  trade  of  a  bee  and 
an  independent  nation  is  abundantly  better  than  that  of  shackled  and 
dependant  colonies ;  and  that  what  Great  Britain  lost  in  foreign  ter- 
ritory she  gained  in  commerce  and  wealth  at  home.  Populous  as 
Birmingham  is,  she  never  was  represented  in  the  national  parliament 
until  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill.    She  now  has  two  members. 

A  little  out  of  town  are  the  works  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  in  which  one  thousand 
workmen  are  employed.  This  Watt  is  the  son  of  the  celebrated  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  whose  single  invention  has  conferred  a 
favour  upon  his  country  and  upon  the  world  beyond  all  human  cal- 
culation. Imagination  herself  would  grow  weary  in  attempting  to 
follow  out  the  advantages  that  result  from  this  method  of  applying 
steam  power  to  the  arts ;  and,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  al- 
though the  engine  itself  has  been  considerably  improved  in  many 
respects,  yet  all  the  important  principles  were  conceived  and  ma- 
tured in  the  single  mind  of  the  original  inventor. 

Although  Birmingham  is  in  Warwickshire,  yet  it  is  close  upon 
the  borders  of  Staffordshire ;  so  near,  in  fact,  that  my  own  lodg- 
ings during  the  session  of  the  Conference  were  in  the  latter  county, 
in  the  town  of  West  Bromwich.    We  had  lodgings  with  a  Mis« 
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Hartly,  with  whom  and  her  kind  and  interesting  family  we  enjoyed 
all  the  kindness  and  cordiality  of  Christian  hospitality.  We  bad 
four  other  ministers  lodging  with  us,  with  whom  we  enjoyed  sear 
sons  of  delightful  intercourse  long  to  be  remembered. 

Here  we  were  on  the  Tery  borders  of  the  coal  and  iron  mines ; 
and,  by  the  politeness  of  Mr.  Bagnall,  one  of  the  principal  owners 
of  extensive  works  in  the  neighbourhood,  we  were  taken  over  the 
whole.  It  would  be  interesting,  perhaps,  to  describe  the  Tarious 
processes  and  parts  of  the  works,  but  it  would  swell  my  Yolume 
too  much.  Their  extent,  order,  and  productiveness  surprised  us. 
They  were  manufacturing  railroad  bars  for  Russia,  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  for  the  United  States 

That  all  the  materials  for  making  iron,  the  ore,  the  coal  for 
roasting  and  smelting,  and  the  lime  for  the  flux,  should  be  arranged 
precisely  as  they  were  wanted  in  the  same  locality,  is  a  wonderful 
provision  of  our  bountiful  Creator.  The  strata  of  these  different 
materials  lie  one  above  another  at  different  depths,  so  that,  by  sink- 
ing a  shaft,  they  throw  out  of  the  same  pit  all  the  materials  men- 
tioned. Among  their  forges  and  pits  canals  are  cut  in  every  di- 
rection, by  which  everything  is  carried  by  water  almost  to  the 
very  spot  where  it  is  needed.  The  whole  of  the  natural  agents 
seemed  to  be  used  tip  in  these  great  workshops  of  England. 
Many  hands  are  also  employed,  and  at  this  time  they  command 
great  wages ;  and  yet,  sad  to  reflect  upon,  very  few  of  them  lay 
up  anything  for  the  future  ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  great  prevalence 
of  intemperance.  The  hands,  in  general,  can  only  be  made  td 
work  about  three  or  four  days  in  the  week ;  the  rest  of  the  time^ 
including  Sabbath,  is  spent  in  riotingl  By  means  of  trades'  unions 
they  compel  their  employers  to  pay  them  exorbitant  wages,  for 
which  they  are  none  the  better,  but  rather  the  worse.  If  any  of 
their  trade  break  over  the  rules  and  work  for  less  wages,  they  are 
persecuted,  and  punished,  and  sometimes  eV^n  murdered,  by  their 
fellow-crafts.  Business  is  good ;  never  better,  perhaps,  in  Eng^ 
land;  orders  for  manufactures  are  abundant;  and  this  gives  the 
manual  labourer  the  control.  Times  will  doubtless  change,  and 
then  what  will  become  of  those  who  now  control  the  market  of 
wages  by  combination,  and  spend  those  wages  in  strong  drink  T 
But  on  this  they  spend  no  thought.  ''  A  short  life,  and  a  merry 
^e,**  is  their  motto«  The  villages  are  full  of  shops  for  strong 
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drink,  and  tbe  Btreets  are  full  of  childreo,  growiog  up  to  diink 
tod  die,  as  their  fathers  now  drink  and  die  before  them;   and 
yet,  who  cares  for  their  souls  ?    Who  steps  in  to  turn  aside  those 
streams  of  molten  fire  that  are  overwhelming  successiye  gen- 
erations and  scorching  this  fair  land  with  its  consuming  flames  ? 
The  neighbourhood  of  West  Bromwich  was  one  of  additional  inter- 
est from  its  having  been  the  birthplace  and  scene  of  the  early  minis* 
terial  labours  of  the  veneri^ted  Francis  Asbury,  who  may  be  called^ 
under  God,  the  principal  founder  of  Methodism  in  America.    We 
visited  the  house  of  his  former  residence,  and  the  room  where  his 
parents  lived  and  died.    The  c^ily  relic  I  could  procure  was  aa 
earthen  cup  with  two  handlies,  which  served  as  the  family  drinking* 
cup,  and  was  common  for  the  parents,  and  the  son,  and  the  itin- 
erant preacher^  who  always  preached  and  lodged,  .when  he  came 
round,  at  old  Mr.  Asbury's.    I  inquired  for  letters  of  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  same  cottage  and  took  care  of  the  old  people 
until  they  died,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  many  letters  which 
it  was  known  he  wrote  to  his  parents  might  be  preserved. 
'*  Law  me,"  said  the  woman, ''  I  didnH  know  that  the  papers  were 
good  for  anything ;  it  isn't  a  year  since  I  emptied  the  old  trunk 
and  burnt  up  the  contents  "    Disappointed  here,  I  went  to  a  Mrs. 
Mosely  at  Sneal^s  Green,  whose  father  was  a  cousin  and  corres- 
pondent of  the  bishop's.    Here,  however,  I  coukl  get  but  two 
letters^ 

My  conductor  orer  these  scenes  was  a  Mr.  John  Reeves,  a 
labouring  man,  but  quite  an  antiquarian  in  his  way,  wh^Tseemed 
to  know  everything  connected  with  the  neighbourhood,  either  in 
the  past  or  present  generation ;  among  other  things,  he  showed  us 
in  the  churchyard  at  Barr  the  grave  and  monument  of  our  adopted 
countryman,  Henry  Foxall,  Esq.,  who  died  here  while  on  a  visit  to 
his  native  country  and  friends  in  1823.  To  him  our  own  denom« 
ination  are  under  special  obligations  in  Washington  City ;  and  he 
was  also  iavourably  known  to  the  public,  and  especially  to  the 
ocdnance  department  of  the  government. 

As  I  know  whatever  appertains  to  Bishop  Asbury  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  all  who  know  his  character,  or  anything  of  his 
history  in  the  United  States,  I  will  give  the  following  statement 
of  John  Reeves,  which,  at  my  request,  he  reduced  to  writing,  and 
I  believe  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  give  it  in  hia  own  words. 
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"  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Asbury  was  born  on  the  dOth  or  21  st 
of  August,  1745,  near  the  foot  of  Hampstead  old  bridge  (this 
house  has  been  taken  down  some  years),  on  the  Handsworth  side 
of  the  water  in  Staffordshire,  three  miles  from  Birmingham. 
His  father's  name  was  Joseph^  and  his  mother's  Elizabeth  Am* 
bury.  Joseph  Asbury,  about  the  period  Francis  was  born,  and  for 
some  years  after,  was  employed  under  Wyrley  Birch,  Esq.,  of 
Hampstead  Holl^  as  farmer.  W.  Birch  was  a  magistrate ;  appli* 
cation  had  at  seYcral  times  been  made  to  him  to  protect  the 
Methodists  from  the  rioters.  He  once  went  to  Joseph  Asbury 
(about  1764),  and  said  to  him, '  Well,  Joe,  how  do  they  use  you  ? 
If  anything's  the  matter,  bring  them  before  me,  and  I  will  punish 
them  ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  pray  with  your  'eels  uppermost, 
I  will  make  them  to  know  better  than  disturb  you.' 

"About  the  period  mentioned  above,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Mather 
laboured  in  this  round;  Wednesbury*  was  the  principal  {dace; 
persecution  raged  at  Wolverhampton  and  Birmingham.  At  the 
latter  place  some  'prentices  and  others  broke  into  the  preaching* 
house  down  an  entry  in  Moor-street,  Birmingham  (formerly  an  old 
playhouse) ;  one  mounted  the  pulpit,  others  threw  the  books  at  him, 
and  much  damage  was  done.  Mr.  Mather  took  these  persons  be* 
fore  Sir  Wyrley  Birch,  of  Hampstead  ;  his  worship  declared  he 
would  send  them  for  soldiers ;  but  turning  to  Mr.  Mather,  whose 
good  sense  he  admired,  said, '  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  must  I 
commit  them  7  The  answer  was, '  If  they  will  promise  not  to  do 
the  same  again,  we  vrill  forgive  them.'  The  justice  sternly  re* 
plied,  'Ah,  you  are  always  such  fools.'  After  this  there  was  peace 
at  Birmingham. 

"  While  F.  Asbury  was  a  child  his  parents  removed  to  Barr, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  where  he  was  bom,  and  from  this 
place  he  was  sent  to  school  to  Auther  Taylor^  at  Sneal's  Green.f 
His  master,  as  he  says,  *  was  a  great  churl,  and  used  to  beat  me 
cruelly ;  this  drove  me  to  prayer,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  God 
was  very  near  to  me.'  I  am  informed  that  while  the  other  boys 
were  at  play  Frank  would  retire  into  the  fields  to  pray.  He 
sometimes  wore  a  wJute  smock  frock^  and  the  lads  in  derision 
called  him  the  parson. 


•  Wniomtwj  WMwIwra  Ur.  Wtri«TWW  aannltod  aad bit  Hfe  snduigerad.    It  ii 
Jn  fiiU  TtBw  from  Barr,  perhapa  about  three  milee  diatant,  on  m  neighbouring  hUL 
t  W0Tisitadlbeeehoolroomat8Mal*iOxeen;nacfaooIiiitiUkeptUifti«. 
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"At  thirteen  and  a  half  years  of  age  he  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  John  Griffin ;  his  trade  was  chapeJUing^*    (A  man  of  the  name 
of  Thorp  now  Hyes  in  the  house.t)    The  Rer.  Mr.  Ryland,  of 
Sutton  (a  church  clergyman),  hearing  of  his  piety,  and  going  aboat 
to  preach,  paid  him  several  visits,  lent  him  books,  and  gave  him 
Christian  advice.    When  F.  A.  and  bis  young  companions  went 
to  the  preaching  at  Wednesbury,  it  was  bis  usual  custoni  to  walk 
a  Uttle  distance  behind  them.     It  has  been  known  that  when  he 
has  gone  to  a  distance  to  preach,  he  has  sat  with  the  people  wait- 
ing for  the  clock  to  strike,  when  one  would  say  to  the  other,  '  I 
wish  the  preacher  would  come  ;'  when,  to  their  surprise,  he  woold 
mount  the  chair,  or  what  else  was  ready  for  him,  and  commence 
the  service. 

**  About  the  year  1763  Mr.  Asbury  met  class  al  West  Brom* 
wich,  and  met  in  band  at  Wednesbury.  He  began  to  preach 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age ;  was  about  twenty-one 
when  he  went  out  as  an  itinerant  preacher  (1766}«  He  landed 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  October,  1771.  The /r^  Sabbath- 
schools  ever  established  in  America  were  organized  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Asbury  for  the  benefit  of  the  slaves  in  the 
south  of  the  Union,  A.D.  1786.    He  died  March  31,  1816."* 

Mr.  Reeves  further  informed  me  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Ault,  who  was  an  intimate  companion  with  Asbury 
in  his  boyhood.  Ault  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  first  preach- 
ing-room built  at  West  Bromwich  in  1764 ;  and  Mr.  Asbury 
preached  his  last  sermon  there,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
America  in  1771,  from  2  Timothy  ii.,  20.  At  that  time  there 
were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons  in  the  society ;  now  they  hare 
a  very  large  chapel,  at  the  opening  of  which,  a  year  or  two  since, 
they  took  up  a  collection  of,  I  think,  seven  or  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  Such  are  the  changes  of  sixty  years ;  indeed,  aH  this  re* 
gion  abounds  with  Methodists,  and  it  is*  a  little  singular  that  this 
neighbourhood  should  have  given  two  Methodist  bishops  for  the 
United  States ;  for  at  Dorlaston,  three  miles  from  Barr,  Bishop 


*  A  *<cbape**  ia  ths  catch  of  a  buckle ;  a  amall  bosineac  for  ao  great  a  maa.  It  it 
aaid,  however,  be  was  a  dull  mechanic,  and  his  mind  aeemed  to  be  too  much  ob  othai 
aubjects  to  allow  him  to  excel  in  his  buainesa. 

t  And  a  wretched  fellow  he  ia;  it  aeemed  a  aort  of  ncrilefa  to  aee  the  faooae  wlm9 
Aabuiy  uaed  to  live  converted  into  a  den  of  thievea. 
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Whatcoaty  wben  a  boy,  waa  also  an  appxentice  to  a  tradte,  which 
ho  kfi  for  the  Biioiatry. 

*  We  loft  Birmioghain  by  a  new  route  on  the.ldth  of  Anguat^ 
which  was  the  day  after  the  Conference  adjourned^  and  reached 
London  the  same  e?ening.  These  stagecoaches  go  at  the  rate 
of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  on  some  of  the  bnes  the 
horses  are  always  upon  the  ran.  We  met  one  wreck  of  a  coach 
upon  the  way,  which  is  no  very  uncommon  thing ;  for»  altbou^ 
the  loads  are  remarkably  fine,  atiU  the  coaches  are  so  tophesTyt 
and  the  speed  is  so  great,  a  tririal  obstruction  will  overset  them. 

We  remarked  great  droves  of  the  common  labouring  Iridimea 
upon  the  road,  all  travelling  north.  These  poor  fellows  come 
over  in  harvest  to  get  a  little  money  to  pay  their  rents ;  and,  aa 
the  harvest  is  ripe  in  the  south  soonest,  they  land  there  and  work 
up  until  they  ttaip  their  way  through  the  kingdem.  The  number 
surprised  us ;  we  met  hundreds  on  hundreds  in  addition  to  those 
who  were  in  the  fields.  One  would  suppose  that  so  many  could 
scarcely  find  employment ;  but  the  agricultural  products  of  £ng* 
land  are  immense,  especially  the  wheat.  Indian  com  does  not 
grow  at  all ;  there  is  not  sun  enough.  Indeed,  for  my  part,  I 
hardly  see  how  anything  grows.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time 
during  this  absence  from  London  I  have  felt  the  need  of  a  sur« 
tout  or  cloak,  and  the  hours  of  sun  have  been  few  and  far  be- 
tween. But  this  seems  to  be  the  better  for  the  wheat,  and  the 
crops  are  fine.  One  would  suppose,  on  noticing  the  immense 
number  of  manufactories,  and,  of  course,  the  nunerous  hands  to 
be  sustained  which  are  not  employed  in  agriculture,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  supply  the  nation  with  bread-stuffs  at  home. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  the  nation  is  supplied,  and  large  ex* 
poets,  especially  the  present  year,  are  made  to  the  United  States. 
And  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of  pleasure-grounds  and 
hunting-grounds  that  are  still  unproductive  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  the  possibility  of  subjecting  much  that  is  now  waste  land 
to  profitable  culture,  the  presumption  is,  that  England  might  be 
made  to  support  double  its  present  population. 

The  landscape  views  in  England  are  often  commended.  They 
are  rather  beautiful  than  grand.  The  frequent  hedges  of  haw- 
thorn and  other  shrubs  give  the.  whole  a  very  (resh  and  verdant 
appearance ;  but  to  me  they  appeared  to  have  injured  rather  than 
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helped  the  pxospects  by  too  minnle  dinsicmii.  The  two  moel  in- 
teresting features  in  the  country  parts  of  England  are  the  reiy 
contrast  of  each  other.  The  lordly  castle  or  palace,  with  its  ex- 
tensive parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  and  scMnetimes  antique  edi- 
fices ;  its  porters'  lodges ;  its  magnificent  gates  and  extended  ave* 
nues,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  wealth  and  splendour,  constitute 
(me  of  these  features ;  and  the  other  is  the  humble  rural  cottage, 
it  may  be,  thatched  with  straw ;  it  may  be  small,  and,  perhaps,  an- 
cient, but  it  has  around  it  numerous  little  appendages  of  taste  and 
comfort.  The  little  patch  in  front  is  tastefiiUy  adorned  with 
flowers ;  a  rine  runs  over  the  door,  and  a  flower  blooms  in  the 
window.  The  charm  is  in  the  verdure  and  in  the  taste  wbieh 
cultivates  it.  The  climate,  however,  is  so  temperate,  that  it  has 
undoubtedly  begotten  and  filtered  this  taste  for  verdure.  There 
are  very  few  countries  where  there  is  so  Httle  biting  frost  in  the 
winter  and  scorching  sun  in  the  summer  as  in  England.  One 
luxury  they  have  comparatively  little  of  in  England — except  at 
the  great'  expense  of  a  hot-house  growth — ^that  is  fruit.  They 
have  the  gooseberry  in  perfection,  such  as  I  have  never  tasted 
anywhere  else ;  but  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  are  veiy  indif- 
ferent ;  melons  they  have  none.  In  short,  their  supplies  of  fresh 
firuit  are  very  limited  and  generally  poor. 

We  spent  another  week  in  London,  and  then,  in  company  with 
our  excellent  hostess,  Mrs.  Alder,  started  for  Bristol  on  the  20th 
of  August.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  journey.  We  had 
the  common  lol  of  a  ride  on  the  top  of  an  English  stagecoach ; 
hard  seat,  an  iron  rod  to  the  back,  and  frequent  showers  upon  the 
head,  which,  thanks  to  a  water-proof  coat  purchased  in  London, 
shd  off*  without  penetrating.  The  ladies  had  worse  fare  ;  for  to 
hold  an  umbrella  was  to  shed  your  rain  upon  your  neighbour, 
and  give  him  full  lipense  to  hold  one  and  shed  his  upon  you ;  so 
that  there  was  little  gain  in  that.  To  go  inside  is  to  see  nothing 
and  enjoy  nothing ;  yet  you  are  better  there  than  outside  in  a 
rain ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  the  morning  often  promises  fair  and  the 
treacherous  day  deceives  you. 

We  stopped  to  dine,  but  could  get  neither  seats  nor  food, 
and  the  coachman  hurried  us  away  before  we  had  half  satisfied 
our  hunger;  and,  at  the  close,  the  servant  had  the  impudence  to 
come  to  me  to  be  **  remembered."    I  shall  always  '^  remenJ^er^ 
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him ;  and  I  told  him  when  I  called  again,  if  the  hotel  could  afford 
waiters  enough  to  give  us  our  dinner,  I  would  pay  them.  But 
that  it  not  the  policy.  As  the  time  is  very  limited,  if  embarrass- 
ments can  bie  thrown  in  the  way  of  eating  for  a  few  minutes^  the 
dinner  is  saved  and  the  fee  is  gained.  Why  will  not  Madam 
TroUope  travel  through  her  own  country,  and  chastise  some  of 
her  own  countrymen  into  good  manners  ? 

There  was  nothing  important  to  notice  until  .we  reached  Bath, 
one  hundred  and  six  miles  firom  London.  This  is  a  beautiful 
town,  situated  on  the  Avon  in  Somersetshire,  and  owes  its  exist- 
ence  and  importance  chiefly  to  its  medical  springs.  This  town 
contains  nearly  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  built  chiefly  of 
a  beautiful  white  stone  called  the  Bath  stone,  from  its  being 
found  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  The  architecture  is  imposing, 
and  some  of  it  elegant.  The  ground  rises  considerably,  and  the 
brows  of  the  eminences  are  crowned  with  ranges  of  architecture, 
terrace  above  terrace,  which  sweep  round  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  make  a  magnificent  appearance.  Bath  is  supposed  to  hsTO 
had  an  existence  before  the  Roman  conquest.  It  became  a  place 
of  celebrity  and  even  of  imperial  residence  under  the  Romans ; 
and  here  they  built  splendid  baths,  the  ruins  of  which  were  found 
in  1755,  in  die  centre  of  the  town,  twenty  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  celebrated  Beau  Noih^  who  wis  king,  in  his 
day,  of  the  world  of  etiquette  and  tishian,  lies  buried  here.  He 
died  in  1762.  The  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  degrees. 

In  thirteen  miles  more  we  reached  Bristol,  and  werewdcomed 
to  delightfiil  lodgings,  according  to  previous  arrangements,-  at  J. 
Irving's,  Esquire,  a  little  out  of  town.  With  this  truly  hospitaUe 
family  we  spent  ten  days,  during  which  tinoe  we  Tisited  the  envi- 
Tons  to  some  extent,  Init  were  principally  occupied  in  attending 
the  "  British  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Science,"  for  whi<^ 
purpose  we  had  selected  this  thne  to  visit  Bristol.  I  had  at  first 
designed  to  give  a  particular  account  of  this  association,  but  find 
my  limits  will  only  peimit  a  slight  sketch. 

This  association  had  its  origin  in  a  suggestion  of  Sir  David 
Brewster's,  purporting  that  it  was  very  desirable  for  scientific  men 
to  hare  an  opportunity  of  associating  together,  and  exchanging  views 
and  enjoying  each  othei^s  communications  on  sdeiltific  subjects. 
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This  led  to  t&e  first  meeting  at  York  in  1890.  Theii  siibeeqaeiif 
annaal  meetings  bsTe  been  at  Cambsidge,  Oxfoidt  Edinboii^ 
DaUin,  and  now  commencing  on  22d  Angust,  and  ending  on  tbe 
Sn^th,  at  Bristol.  Tbe  object  of  the  meetings  is  to  piomote  soeace 
by  bringing  together  the  improrementa  of  all,  by  discussing  scien- 
tific subjects,  by  promoting  sympathy  and  concert  in  and  among 
the  lovers  of  science,  and  by  interesting  the  public  in  the  process 
and  results  of  scientific  investigauon.  As  the  object  is  to  promote 
science,  and  not  to  honour  scientific  men  by  admitting  them  into 
a  select  fraternity,  the  privileges  of  membership  are  open  to  nil 
respectable  persons  who  will  pay  the  accustomed  fee,  ,one  sovev-. 
eign«  Twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  new  members  were  added  alt 
the  late  session ;  and  as  none  are  admitted  to  the  meetings  but 
such  as  are  members,  there  is  a  great  anxi^  among  the  citiaena 
of  the  place  where  the  meeting  is  held  to  become  members ;  and 
thus  a  great  accession  is  made  to  the  society,  and,  of  cooise,  to 
its  funds,  every  year*  Nor  is  the  increase  of  fimds  the  only  ad* 
vantage.  All  who  attend  the  meetings  become  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  science  and  in  scientific  men ;  an  impulse  is  (p^ren  to  the 
public  mind ;  the  great  advantages  of  philosophy,  and  its  connex* 
ion  with  the  practical  arts,  are  more  clearly  seen,  and  thus  tbe 
narrow  prejudices  of  popular  feeling  are  removed.  Indeed,  the 
advantages  are  unspeakable ;  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  oor 
own  country  will  soon  avail  herself  of  such  an  institution.  There 
are,  of  course,  more  difficulties  with  us  to  prevent  success  in  sudi 
an  association  than  exist  here.  We  are  more  widely  scattered ; 
we  have  not  so  many  scientific  men,  and  thoee  we  have  are  not 
so  much  at  leisure  as  many  of  the  scientifie  men  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  But  all  these  considerations  only  go  lo  show  the 
more  need  we  ha?e  of  some  general  association  to  operate  as  a 
convex  lens  to  converge  to  a  common  focus  our  sympatluesy  our 
discoveries,  and  our  efforts.  As  a  hig^  intellectual  feast  of  a 
most  uncommon  character,  to  say  nothing  of  other  advantages^  I 
should  think  our  men  of  science  would  make  great  efforts  and 
sacrifices  to  establish  and  sustain  such  an  institution.  Never  did 
I  before  so  folly  realize  what  was  meant  by  "  the  feast  of  resson 
and  the  flow  of  soul"  as  during  my  attendance  upon  these  meet* 
ings  of  the  British  Association.  I  never  expect  again  to  eiqoy  the 
like ;  but  if  we  eooU  hare  a  distant  approximation  to  it  in 
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\  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  it  would  be  in  some  re* 

i  spects  more  gratifying,  as  it  would  promise  so  much  good  to  our 

f  rising  country.    Nor  can  I  doubt,  from  the  known  enterprise  and 

\  perseverance  of  our  men  of  science,  that,  should  they  engage  in 

I  an  association  of  this  kind;  they  would  make  it  interesting  and 

\  profitable ;  especially  when  I  see,  as  I  have  seen  here,  one  of  our 

I  own  countrymen.  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  contributing  to 

I  .  the  chymical  department  of  the  British  Association  as  great  or  a 

greater  portion  of  important  and  interesting  matter  as  perhaps  any 
other  individual  member*         , 

For  the  better  division  of  labour,  the  association  is  divided  into 
seven  departments,  called  sections,  viz.,  mathematics  and  physicpi 
chymistry  and  mineralogy*  geology  and  geography,  zoology  and 
botany,  medical  science,  statistics,  and  mechanical  science.  These 
all  meet  at  different  rooms  during  the  day,  and  have  each  its  pres- 
ident, two  vice-presidents,  and  three  secretaries,  and  a  committee 
consisting  in  the  different  departments  of  members  varying  from 
I  ^ight  to  eighteen.    Besides  these,  there  were  a  president,  vice* 

I  presidents,  treasurer,  secretaries,  and  a  general  committee  for  the 

association.  Before  each  section  respectively  papers  were  readi 
communications  made,  and  discussions  carried  on  upon  subjects 
relating  to  that  department;  each  important  paper  having  first 
been  presented  to  the  committee  for  its  approval,  that  nothing  un* 
suitable  or  unprofitable  should  occupy  the  time  of  the  section. 
The  sectional  committees  also  took  into  consideration  all  proposi- 
tions  for  important  investigations  and  eiperiments  which  required 
particular  attention  and  expense.  These  propositions  were  ex* 
amined ;  and  such  as  were  approved  of  were  referred  to  the  gen- 
,  '  era!  committe,  when,  if  approved  of  by  them,  committees  were 
J  appointed,  and  appropriations  of  money  were  made  to  carry  on  the 

^  investigations  during  the  year,  the  results  of  which  were  to  be  re* 

^  ported  at  the  next  annual  meeting.    Besides  these  there  was  a 

local  committee  for  the  tovm  of  BristoU  to  make  all  necessary  ar- 
'  rangements  for  the  accommodation  and  the  proper  conducting  of 

the  meetings  and  the  entertainment  of  the  members.  This  was 
done  in  a  way  highly  creditable  to  the  citizens  ct  Bristol.  Rooms 
were  nicely  fitted  up ;  all  the  public  rooms,  and  institutions,  and 
gardens,  and  collections  of  the  arts,  &c.,  were  thrown  open  for 
Uie  free  access  of  the  members ;  an  ordinary  was  provided,  where 
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all  might  meet  together  and  dine  at  a  comiaoii  table,  and  ibe  &9* 
atm  was  fitted  up  for  the  general  meetings  of  the  society  three 
evenings  in  the  week,  where  the  doings  of  ea^  section  were  re- 
ported in  a  condensed  form  for  the  general  infonnation  of  the 
members.  At  these  meetings  each  member,  by  appljring  before- 
hand and  obtaining  a  ticket,  was  permitted  to  introduce  a  lady, 
and  I,  as  a  foreigner,  was  favoured  with  two  ladies'  tickets.  They 
also  favoured  foreigners  in  other  respects,  by  giving  them  a  (red) 
ticket,  which  gave  them  admission  to  the  committee  rooms  and 
to  the  platforms  at  the  general  meetings,  which  was  no  small  &« 
TOur  in  the  iaunense  crowd  which  thronged  the  theatre  on  these 
occasions.  One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  upon  the  gratifications 
of  these  nseetings  was,  that  the  house  was  too  small  for  the  as- 
sembly. This  occasioned  a  great  rush  as  soon  as  the  doors  were 
opened  by  the  multitude  that  had  assemUed  at  an  eiriy  hour  to 
secure  seats,  by  which  the  ladies  were  exposed  to  such  crushing  as 
threw  some,  I  believe,  into  hysterics ;  tore  off  shawls,  vandykesi 
and  headdresses  from  numbers,  and  greatly  incommoded  many 
odiers.  I  had  known  something  of  John  Bull's  character  for 
pushing  with  his  head  and  horns  during  Paisi^m  Week  at  Rcme, 
and  I  now  discovered  that  what  he  was  abroad  he  was  also  at 
home.  One  of  them  declared  he  would  break  my  arm,  because 
I  persisted  in  interposing  it  between  him  and  Mrs.  F.,  on  whom 
he  was  rushing  wiUi  such  violence  as  made  her  cry  out  for  relief 
to  which  he  ftiBkid  no  regard ;  having,  however,  come  to  a  passage 
where  I  could  clinch  the  moulding  with  my  hand,  I  held  him 
at  bay  until  the  ladies  could  be  relieved. 

These  general  meetbgs  were  of  great  service,  as  they  gave  to 
all  the  members  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  was  done  in  each 
section.  This  was  an  inadequate  cono^iensation  for  one's  n^  being 
able  to  attend  all  the  sections.  For  myself,  I  would  haire  been 
glad  to  be  in  several  places  at  once,  so  interesting  were  the  do- 
ings of  each  section.  At  a  common  room,  however,  called  the 
Inquiry  Room,  the  papers  to  be  read  each  day  were  advertised 
in  the  morning ;  and  we  had  an  opportunity,  in  this  way,  of  se- 
lecting those  sections  where  the  subject  promised  the  most  in« 
terest 

'■    The  president  of  the  maihemaiical  and  fkysiool  section  was 
Rev.  W.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge  University^  and  one  of  the  wri<» 
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Ion  of  the  celebnued  Bridgewater  Treatises.  He  is  a  mosl  talented 
man,  and  in  his  reports  of  his  section  showed  a  most  comprehen- 
sive view  and  penetrating  mind. .  Here,  also,  were  Sir  David 
Brewster  and  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  the  astronomer,  Mr.  Babbage 
the  author  of  the  Calculating  Machinej  Rev.  6.  Peacock,  who  has 
written  on  the  hieroglyphics,  and  a  host  of  others. 

In  the  section  of  chymistiy  and  mill^ndogy  were  several  voter* 
ans  in  science.  Dr.  Dalton,  of  Manchester,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  ^  Atomic  theory."  He  is  a  physician  by  profession,  a  Quaker 
in  his  religion.  Doctors  Turner*  and  Thompson,  the  authors  re- 
spectively of  the  works  in  chymistiy  which  bear  their  names. 
Our  countryman,  Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  was^  also  ptes- 
ent,  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  section^ 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  member  of  the  sectional  committee* 

The  paper  in  this  section  which  excited  the  greatest  attention 
was  read  on  the  second  day  by  Thomas  Exley,  Esquire,  the  au« 
thor  of  a  treatise  in  which  he  endeavours  to  reduce  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  to  the  two  grand  laws  of  attraction  and  repul- 
sioo.  Mr.  Exley  is  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  tlie  city  of  Bris- 
tol, a  local  preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  a  brother-in-law 
of  the  late  Doctor  Clark.  His  paper  was  on  *'  the  reduction  of 
chymistry  to  mathematical  principles.*'  This  paper  was  highly 
complimented  by  Uie  first  chymists  present,  and  may  possiblf 
lead  to  a  new  era  -in  the  science  of  chymistry ;  a  science  which 
has  already  passed  from  era  to  era  with  such  rapidity  as  almost 
makes  one's  head  giddy  to  follow  its  history  with  the  eye,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  experiments  and  the  science  itself. 

By  far  the  most  attracting  section  of  the  association  was  that  of 
geology  and  geography.  This  was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  character 
of  the  subjects  discussed,  and,  in  part,  to  the  popular  eloquence 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  this  section ;  especially  of 
Professor  Sedgewick  and  Professor  Phillips^  The  former,  more 
particularly,  was  one  of  the  most  fluent  speakers,  abounding  in 
rich  and  spontaneous  tropes  and  imagery,  that  I  ever  heard.  I 
listened  to  him  repeatedly,  not  only  with  great  pleasure,  but  with 
great  astonishment.  The  most  happy  and  masteriy  effort  of  all 
was  the  first  that  I  attended.    It  was  a  description  of  a  gedogi- 

*  A  few  weeks  after  this  Doctor  Tamer  committed  saicide.    He  ww  in  bad  healtli 
wsA  ipbits  as  the  thne  of  the  oieeting. 
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cal  Bection  kt  the  county  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Mmchtnsop,  tiM 
ologist  who  has  made  himself  so  faFouraUy  known  to  the 
tific  world  by  his  description  and  classification  of  a  system  of 
rocks,  which  he  calls  the  '^Siluriioi  system,"  began  the  discu»» 
sion,  for  he  and  Professor  Sedgewick  had  examined  it  together. 
After  Mr.  Murchinson  had  given  a  very  beautiful  and  scientific 
analysis  and  description  of  the  section,  Professor  Sedgewick  arose. 
He  complained,  at  first,  that  his  inend  Mr.  Murchinson,  having 
gone  over  the  field  first,  had  left  him  very  little  to  say.  ^*  How* 
ever,  gentlemen,'*  said  he,  poi^nting  to  a  fine  drawing  of  the  secuon 
that  had  been  .stretched  across  the  lecture-room,  **  here  it  a  fine 
haunch  of  Nature's  game ;  and  although  you  have  been  feasting 
upon  it  from  the  carving  of  my  friend  Mr.  Murchinson,  it  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  offensive  to  your  geological  tastes  to  take  another 
slice."  He  then  began  to  carve  for  us  in  fine  style,  basting  it 
with  tropes,  seasoning  it  withihe  mosthftppy  and  illustrative  ina- 
agery,  and  spicing  it  with  wit  and  eloquence.  It  was  a  masterly 
production. 

But  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  follow  out  the  different  sections. 
I  will  just  add,  however,  that,  in  the  section  of  mechanical  science, 
over  which  that  veteran  philosopher,  for  a  long  time  president  of 
the  Philosophical  Society,  Gilbert  Davis,  presided,  the  time  was 
mostly  taken  up  in  discussing  the  science  of  steam,  and  its  va- 
rious applications.  Doctor  Lardner  (author  of  the  Cyclopedia) 
gave  us  a  very  long  lecture  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  naviga- 
ting with  steam  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  United  States  with- 
out an  intermediate  stopping-place  to  take  in  fuel.  He  recom- 
mended the  Azores  or  St.  John's  in  Nova  Scotia.  Mr,  Brunei, 
the  architect,  who  is  concerned  in  the  new  steamer  now  building 
in  Bristol  to  try  the  experiment,  opposed  him.  It  was  to  me  a 
Tory  interesting  discussion,  and  resulted  in  a  stronger  impression 
of  the  practicability  of  the  project. 

The  last  evening  in  the  theatre  was  very  crowded,  and  would 
have  been  more  interesting  if  Doctor  Buckland  (the  author  of  the 
last  Bridgewater  Treatise)  had  not  attempted  to  bring  his  phUos- 
ophy  down  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  comprehension  of  the 
ladies ;  in  doing  which  he  became  not  only  boyish,  but  indelicate. 
The  American  ladies,  perhaps^ are  fastidious  upon  some  points; 
so,  at  least,  Mrs.  Trollope  thinks ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  no  as- 
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semUy  of  American  ladies  would  hare  listened  to  Doctor  Bock- 
land's  remarks ;  and  I  am  yery  happy  in  believing  that  no  philos* 
opher  educated  in  our  country  would  have  attempted  to  entertain 
them  with  such  remarks  as  characterized  a  great  part  of  his  speedh 
Doctor  Buckland  paid  a  poor  compliment,  withd,  to  the  intellects 
of  his  countrywomen,  if  he  supposed  it  necessary  to  lower  him- 
self to  such  a  position  to  make  himself  intelligible  and  entertain* 
ing.  I  know  well  that  many  of  them  were  as  disgusted  with 
him  as  we  were ;  and  yet  Doctor  Buckland  is  a  man  of  science. 
His  late  woric  is  tery  valuable. 

On  Saturday  the  general  committee  met  to  finish  up  their  busi- 
ness, and  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  Liverpool. 

Bristol  was  for  a  long  time  second  only  to  London  in  popular 
tion  and  commercial  importance  ;  but  other  towns  have  now  gone 
far  before  it.  Its  population,  including  the  out-parishes,  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand,  more  than  half  of  which,  however,  belong 
to  the  city  proper.  One  cause  of  its  not  keeping  pace  with  Liv- 
erpool, Glasgow,  dec,  is  the  great  inequality  in  the  height  of  th« 
water  at  high  and  low  tides.  The  highest  tides  rise  about  forty- 
two  feet.  The  town,  however,  keeps  up  a  foreign  t^de  witl^ 
most  parts  of  the  commercial  world. 

The  situation  of  the  town  is  most  delightfal,  and  the  surround* 
ing  scenery  very  fine.  It  is  on  the  Avon,  about  ten  miles  from  its 
junction  with  the  Severn.  Just  below  the  town  are  heights, 
through  which  the  Avon  has  cut  a  channel  that  is  extremely  pic- 
turesque and  bordering  upon  the  sublime.  Here  a  suspension 
bridge  is  about  to  be  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brunei], 
the  first  chain  of  which  was  stretched  across  during  our  stay  at 
Bristol.  This  bridge  will  be  higher  than  the  one  at  Friburg,  in 
Switzerland,  although  not  so  long.  Its  proposed  length  is  sevei^ 
hundred  feet,  height  two  hundred  and  thirty,  and  width  thirty- 
four.  This,  when  completed,  will  be  the  third  wonder  of  th^ 
kind,  that  of  Menaiy  in  Wales,  being  the  first ;  which,  however,^ 
falls  behind  both  the  others,  being  but  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length,  and  one  hundred  feet  above  high  water.  The  one  a| 
Bristol  connects  Clifton,  a  beautiful  town  one  mile  firond  Bristol^ 
and  known  to  the  American  readet  as  the  late  residence  of  Mist 
Hannah  More,  with  the  opposite.bank  of  the  Avon. 

The  association  of  illustrious  names  with  Bristol  renders  it  t 
6«  M 
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teresting  to  the  trayeller.    Here,  in  an  ancient  cathedral  focmded 
in  1140,  is  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Butler,  the  aalbor  of  the  **  Analo- 
gy ;"  and  at  a  more  modem  Baptist  chapel  is  the  graTe,  covered 
by  a  simple  slab,  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Robert  Hall.     This  im 
the  chapel  where  he  exercised  his   ministerial   office.     At  the 
Portland-street  Methodist  chapel  lies  the  dust  of  Captain  Webb, 
|he  first  Methodist  preacher  in.  America,  who,  in  his  military 
dress,  used  to  preach  the  gospel  to  a  handful  in  a  sailloft  in  New- 
York.     Sebastian  Cabot,  the  navigator,  who  first  discovered  the 
Continent  of  America,  was  born  here,  and  sailed  from  this  port  in 
.1497  on  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  America.    The  poet  Chat- 
terton,  Hannah  More,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and  numerous  others 
of  note,  were  also  natives  of  this  metropolis  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land.   One  would  think  it  must  produce  poets,  for  the  scenes  are 
inspiring  in  almost  every  direqtion.    I  think  for  a  residence  I 
should  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol  to  any  other  part  of 
England  which  I  visited. 

The  Wesleys  were  nrach  in  Bristol,  and  Methodism  had  an 
early  growth  in  this  city.  I  visited  the  first  preaclung-place  built 
here  by  Mr.  Wesley.  The  construction  is  sbgular ;  on  the  same 
level  with  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  were  several  rooms  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  preacher.  Here  are  still  shown  Mr, 
Wesley's  study  and  parlour.  He  passed  from  his  rooms  directly 
into  the  gallery,  and  thence  to  the  desk  of  the  chapel.  This  in- 
teresting chape],  to  the  discredit  of  the  society  in  this  place,  has 
been  suffered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  another  religious  sect. 

Near  my  lodgings  is  a  rural  lane  called  *'  Charles  Wesley's 
Lane,**  where  Mr.  Charles  Wesley  used  to  walk  and  meditate ; 
and  here,  it  is  said,  he  composed  many  of  his  inimitable  hymns. 

A  few  miles  from  Bristol  is  Kingswood,  which  is  a  settlement 
of  colliers.  Here  the  gospel,  under  Mr.  Wesley,  took  great  effect 
among  these  outcasts  of  society,  which  so  endeared  the  place  to 
him  that  he  built  a  school  here.  Its  first  destination  was  for  gen- 
eral and  public  use,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  used  exclusively 
for  the  sons  of  the  travelling  preachers,  a  hundred  of  whom  are 
kept  here  constantly.  The  arrangements  in  general  seemed  ap- 
propriate, with  the  exception  that  the  boys,  in  their  hours  of  re- 
cess,'had  no  appropriate  home.  They  must  either  be  in  their 
public  schoolroom  or  out  in  the  public  yard.    They  bad  no  place 
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of  retirement  for  reflection,  writing,  or  study ;  and  no  place  of  de- 
posite  to  which  they  could  have  free  access  for  any  such  toys  or 
tools  as  boys  are  fond  of.    This  struck  me  as  a  grand  defect 

At  Kingswood  we  were  shown  Mr.  Wesley's  gown,  now  al- 
most hanging  in  shreds,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  put  on ;  the 
association  was  almost  inspiring,  but  I  fear  no  permanent  in- 
spiration resulted  from  the  temporary  investiture.  Who  of  his 
numerous  sons  has  been  able  to  receive  and  wear  his  official  man- 
tle ?  Not  0Q(^.  In  the  history  of  Methodism  Wesley  stands,  and 
will  for  ever  stand,  alone. 

Here,  too,  is  a  beautiful  walk,  shaded  and  perfumed  with  flow- 
ers, faint  emblem  of  the  savour  of  his  memory,  called  "  Wesley's 
Walk."  His  library  is  here,  many  of  the  books  containing  notes 
by  his  own  hand ;  and  here  are  still  preserved  his  chair  and  other 
articles  of  furniture ;  a^d  in  the  yard  is  the  tree  under  which  he 
used  to  preach  to  the  colliers,  until  the  tears,  coursing  down  the 
rough  black  cheeks  of  these  sons  of  the  pit^  washed  a  stripe  that 
gleamed  with  the  light  of  penitence  in  the  dark  background,  not 
oply  of  a  polluted  face,  but  of  a  still  more  polluted  heart.  This 
tr^,  however,  is  dead ;  its  verdure  has  departed,  and  it  is  going 
rapidly  to  decay.  Not  so  the  gospel  that  was  preached  under  its 
ahade ;  that  still  blooms  and  bears  fruit  all  around  these  regions. 
What  an  illustration  of  the  words  of  St.  Peter:  ''The  grass 
witheretfa,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away  :  but  the  word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  And  this  is  the  word  which  by  the 
gospel  is  preached  unto  you." 

We  left  Bristol  on  the  30th  of  August  in  a  steamer  for  Dublin, 
and  had  a  wretched  voyage ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said  enough 
about  sea-sickness,  I  will  pass  this  over.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  four  in  the  afternoon  the 
next  day,  neither  Mrs.  F.  nor  myself  took  any  nourishment,  and 
were,  for  a  good  part  of  the  way,  in  a  miserable  state  of  suffering. 
To  add  poignancy  to  all  these  transient  seasons  of  suffering,  the 
Toyage  home  is  lived  over  and  oTer  again  in  painful  anticipation. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Ths  approach  to  Doblin  is  fine ;  the  penpectiTe  is  boanded  by 
Eli  amphiUieatre  of  hills  covered  with  Terdure,  and  beautifnllj 
spotted  with  country-seats  and  other  edifices ;  islands  and  rocky 
eminences  skirt  you  on  the  right  and  left.    Several  Tillages  abo  at- 
tract the  stranger's  attention,  and  especially  that  of  Kingston,  which 
bids  fair  ultimately  to  become  the  principal  harbour  for  DnbliDy 
as  it  is  more  accessible  and.  convenient  than  the  one  nearer  the 
1   city ;  it  has  a  pier  two  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  in  length, 
around  the  head  of  which,  at  low  tide,  there  is  twenty-four  feet 
of  water.    A  railroad  connects  Uiis  village  with  the  dty ;  passen* 
gers  frequently  land  here,  but  we  Icept  on,  as  the  tide  was  £ivoQr> 
able,  up  to  town. 

On  landing  we  were  saluted  by  a  number  of  obsequious  por- 
ters with  •*  Your  honour,"  "  Yout  worship,**  "  Your  excellenay," 
"  Will  you  go  to  our  hotel  V*  "  We  will  give  you  a  room  almost 
for  nothing  at  all,  and  good  enough  for  his  majesty.**  As  the 
*' jaunting  cars'*  were  all  taken  up,  we  made  the  nearest  port; 
but,  alas  !  **  for  his  majesty,**  if  he  had  to  lodge  here.  We  made 
a  stay  of  it  for  one  night ;  and  the  neit  morning,  according  to  aa 
arrangement  made  by  the  Wesleyan  superintendenC  of  the  Dublin 
Circuit,  we  were  hospitably  lodged  with  a  Mr.  Owten,  firom 
whom  and  his  family,  as  well  as  from  many  others  in  DnUin, 
we  received  much  kind  attention. 
^  Before  we  left  our  lodgings  in  the  morning  we  had  an  opporw 

tunity  of  seeing  a  specimen  of  Irish  justice.  A  poor  fellow 
was  carried  by  on  a  rail,  fcdlowed  by  a  multitude,  and  ever  and 
anon  tossed  up  and  shaken,  to  make  his  seat  more  **  tmouy.** 
"What  is  that  for  T  said  I  to  a  bystander  <*Och !  sir,  and  he 
refuses  to  pay  his  socket  money.**  It  seems  he  had  just  got  mar* 
ried,  and  refused  to  pay  the  usual  treat;  for  this  offence  he  was 
carried  down  the  public  quay  in  broad  daylight,  no  one  sajing 
"  Why  do  ye  so  T 

We  visited  most  of  the  public  places  in  Dublin,  and  were  mucU 
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pleased  with  thia  beautiful  city ;  although  in  the  midst  of  princely 
splendour  there  was  much  of  beggary  and  wretchedness.  The 
contrast  of  porerty  and  wealth  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  more 
constantly  noticed,  perhaps,  in  Dublin,  than  in  any  other  city  we 
ha?e  Tisited.  I  cannot  attempt  a  description  of  Dublin,  for  I  find 
I  am  swelling  my  journal  already  beyond  what  many  will  think  a 
readable  extent ;  indeed,  we  came  to  Dublin  with  a  view  of  de- 
voting but  little  time,  and  therefore  of  getting  but  a  smattering  of 
personal  kno^edge  of  this  interesting  island. 

Dublin  is  divided  into  nearly  two  equal  parts  by  the  almost 
straight  channel  of  the  river  Anna  Liffey  running  through  it  from 
west  to  east.  Over  this  river  are  seven  beautiful  bridges,  the  low- 
est of  which  is  Carlisle  Bridge ;  from  this  bridge  you  have  a  fine 
view  of  the  most  elegant  part  of  Dublin.  To  the  north  is  Sack- 
ville-street,  a  spacious  avenue  constituting  the  main  artery  of  the 
city ;  in  the  centre  of  this  street  is  Nelson's  column,  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  this  naval  hero,  the  whole  elevated  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  feet;  it  is  a  Doric  shaft  of  fine  workmanship. 
This  street  is  finely  built ;  in  the  opposite  direction  is  Westmore- 
land-street, leading  through  between  the  old  parliament  house, 
now  the  bank,  and  Trinity  College ;  up  the  river  the  beautiful 
bridges  are  stretching  their  arches  across  the  Liffey,  and  below 
are  the  fine  quays,  custom-house,  public  stores,  dec.  It  is  a 
charming  view.  There  are  numerous  public  squares  in  Dublin, 
and  a  great  number  of  fine  buildings,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

The  only  church  which  I  will  stop  to  notice  is  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Patrick ;  it  occupies  the  site  where  the  patron-saint  of  Ire- 
land is  supposed  to  have  had  a  chapel  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century ;  this  is  a  fine  old  building,  with  numerous  monuments 
and  much  architectural  taste.  It  was  in  this  cathedral  that  Jona- 
than Swift  was  dean,  and  here  he  was  buried ;  he  wrote  his  own 
epitaph,  which  is  inscribed  upon  his  monument  in  Latin,  the  pur- 
port of  which  is,  that  "Jonathan  Swift  is  buried  here,  where 
cruel  insult  can  no  longer  lacerate  his  heart.  Go,  stranger,  and 
imitate,  if  you  can,  this  strenuous  advocate  for  liberty.  He  died 
the  19th  of  October,' 1746,  aged  seventy-eight."  His  "Stella* 
has  a  monument  in  the  same  church,  and  his  servant  also,  with 
an  epitaph  by  the  deanl  By  the  politeness  of  Mr.  M^Guire,  who 
waited  upon  us,  we  were  permitted  to  inspect  some  of  the  dd 
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lecoidBy  and  he  ganre  me  also  an  auu^;rapk  signature  at  tii6 
dean's ;  by  these  lecoids  we  saw  the  strong  and  roogh  charader 
of  Swift  delineated  in  some  of  the  recoids  he  made.  A  deed,  fat 
instance,  which  he  appears  to  have  beliered  was  executed  in 
fraud,  was  endorsed  as  the  work^of  **  that  rascal  Jones,  and  the 
knayes  or  fools,  his  chapter."  Swift  knew  Tery  well  that  deans 
might  be  rascals. 

Mr.  M'Gruire  showed  us  the  dean's  scull,  the  conformadon  and  ! 

developments  of  which  were  a  positive  contradiplpon  of  all  the 
principles  of  phrenology.    Of  its  being  the  identical  head  of  the  V 

dean  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  first,  because  it  was  found  in  his  ^ 

tomb ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  was  found  sawed  in  two ;  an  oper- 
ation which  was  known  to  have  been  perfonned  on  his  head  after 
his  death.  This  cranium  was  shown  to  some  of  the  phrenologists 
who  attended  tfie  British  Association  the  year  before,  and  was  at 
first  so  strong  a^  argument  against  the  supposed  science  as  lo  be 
extremely  peiplexing  to  them ;  but  they  finally  accounted  for  it 
by  supposing  that  the  cranium  must  have  changed  its  size  and 
form  during  the  three  years  of  his  insanity  and  idiocy,  the  last  of 
his  life  !  That  he  was  insane  no  more  tban  three  years  is  evi- 
de\!t  from  the  fact  that  I  saw  a  signature  of  his  in  a  regular  busi- 
ness transaction,  requiring  the  use  of  his  rSison,  in  the  year  1742. 

From  the  cathedral  we  went  to  the  reridence  of  the  present 
dean,  where  we  saw  a  most  splendid  collection  of  ancient  Iiidi 
curiosities,  all  collected  by  the  dean  within  the  last  six  years. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whom  the  most  importam  statutes  of 
the  English  universities  were  enacted,  was  the  sovereign  who 
founded  and  chartered  Trinity  College.  The  first  students  were 
admitted  in  1593.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  is  said,  there  were  bat 
about  five  hundred  students,  but  now  they  reck(m  about  two  thou* 
sand.  But  it  is  not  much  to  be  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  for 
residence  is  not  required.  If  the  student  is  present  to  answer  to 
eight  examinations,  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  term,  he 
may  be  anywhere  the  rest  of  the  time  without  detriment  to  his 
degree  ;  but  the  course  of  study  and  of  examination  for  a  degree 
is  much  more  extended  than  in  the  English  universities. 

Doctor  Sadleir,  regius  professor  in  Greek,  was  kind  enou^ 
to  take  us  over  the  university.  The  entire  suite  of  buildings  con* 
sists  of  three  successive  quadrangles,  containing  the  public  rocnns 
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I  and  the  rooms  for  the  pupils.    The  library  is  a  fine  room,  contain* 

I  ing  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  Tolumes.    It  is  two 

i  hundred  and  sixty-fire  feet  long  by  two  hundred  and  fourteen 

I  broad.    The  books  are  well  arranged*    At  the  extremity  of  this 

I  room  is  another  library,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  Tolumes ; 

I  besides  which  there  is  another  room  of  manuscripts.    Books  that 

are  brought  here  are  never  allowed  to  be  carried  out»    The  offi- 

I  cers  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  this  effect.    So  strupolous  are 

I  they  in  observing  this  oath,  that,  when  they  found  that  a  number 

of  pernicious  books  had,  by  some  means,  been  introduced,  they 

held  a  consultation,  and  finally  concluded  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  wall 

and  do  them  tip  with  masonry,  and  thus  purify  the  library  and 

save  the  law  and  the  oath. 

The  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  on  the  advance  in  Ire* 
land,  although  an  unhappy  division  has  taken  place  on  the  subject 
of  the  national  schools  which  government  is  establishing  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  schools  were  planned  wi A  a 
design  to  exclude  religious  sectarianism  of  every  kind,  and  to  that 
end  it  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  the  Bible,  except  such  por* 
,  .  tions  as  have  been  selected  with  care,  so  as  to  have  nothing  that 

I  shall  give  offence  to  Catholic,  Prolestant,  or  infidel.    This  garw 

I  bling  of  the  Scriptures  has  given  offence  to  many  good  men,  who 

think  the  plan  of  national  education  devised  for  Irelapd  is  an  un« 
holy  compromise  of  principle  and  of  Protestantism.  The  plan, 
however,  continues  to  be  prosecuted  under  a  board  of  commissioiH 
era,  consisting  of  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  archbishop,  a  Pros* 
I  byterian  clergyman,  and  others.    They  have  established  thirteen 

or  fourteen  hundred  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  in 
which  more  dian  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  are  ed« 
acated,  and  the  work  is  advancing.  At  this  time  they  are  getting 
up  some  fine  buildings  in  Dublin  for  a  normal  and  other  schools, 
which  promise  something  very  creditable  to  the  city.  This  sys- 
tem, however  objectionable  it  may  be  in  some  respects,  will  do 
good,  I  think.  It  will  be  a  great  Uiing  to  get  Ireland  enlightened. 
One  of  die  most  unfavourable  considerations  for  Ireland  is  the 
extreme  jealousy  of  the  respective  parties,  political  and  religious^ 
of  each  other.  They  have,  by  mutual  collision  and  provocation, 
become  extremely  sensitive,  irritable,  and  intolerant,  and  there 
appears  little  hope  of  nskigation  or  reconciliaUoQ.    The  Catholics 
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eepecially  are  extremely  sore  on  the  subject  of  tithes ;  constita* 
ting,  as  they  do,  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  they  deem  il 
a  hardship  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  and  eopport  a 
religion  which  they  verily  believe  is  heretical.    And  the  Protestant 
clergy  have,  in  general,  been  anything  but  faithful  pastors ;  instead 
of  going  after  their  flock  and  faithfully  instructing  them,  they  have 
lorded  it  over  their  spiritual  heritage,  and  urged  their  claim  for  the 
fleece,  wi^le  they  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  flock.    This 
is  the  view  which  even  the  established  clergy  take  of  the  subject; 
and  some  of  them  say  they  consider  the  present  situation  of  the 
clergy  in  Ireland  a  just  visitation  for  their  criminal  neglects  and 
covetousness.     Now  many  of  them  cannot  get  their  tithes ;  the 
man  in  the  parish  who  will  pay  is  made  an  outlaw  by  the  com- 
munity, and  the  officer  who  shall  undertake  to  enforce  a  collec- 
tion is  the  same. 

The  position  of  England  to  Ireland  seems  to  ma  reiy  much 
like  that  of  a  man  who  has  seized  a  cur  by  the  ears  and  throaty 
because  he  thought  he  deserved  chastisement  f<Nr  some  offence, 
and  has  rubbed  his  ears  and  choked  him  until  he  has  become  mad- 
dened with  irritation.  The  man,  weary  of  struggling  vrith  the  cur, 
wishes  himself  well  out  of  the  scrape;  but  he  dare  not  now  relin* 
qmsh  his  grip  upon  the  dog's  throat,  lest,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  lib- 
arty,  he  should  turn  and  bite  him ;  the  cur  continually  shows  his 
teeth  and  snarles  at  his  master,  which  only  leads  the  latter,  through 
fear,  to  pinch  him  the  tighter.  O^Connel  and  his  party  demand 
the  same  laws  for  Ireland  that  have  been  enacted  for  England  ; 
that  the  close  boroughs  and  corporations  shouU  be  thrown  open 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  &c.  But  England  says  no ;  as  you 
are  the  majority,  so  soon  as  we  give  you  permission,  you  will 
annihilate  us ;  and  the  question  simply  is,  whether  the  Protest- 
ants or  Catholics  shall  be  masters  in  Ireland.  We  have  got  yon 
now,  and  we  mean  to  hold  you.  This  only  makes  the  Irish  the 
more  enraged,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  only  makes  the  Eng* 
lish  the  more  afraid  to  let  go  their  hold.  Where  will  this  sute  of 
things  end  ?  Shall  the  poor  cur  be  choked  to  death  ?  or  shall  the 
master  let  go  and  be  severely  bitten  ?  for  biuen  he  most  surely  will 
be  the  moment-he  lets  go.  This  is  certainly  a  question  in  govern- 
ment of  exceedingly  difficult  solution.  Some,  perhaps,  would  say) 
**  Do  right,  vrithout  regard  to  consequences."    Ay !  but  there  are 
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some  questioBSy  the  right  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
ferring  to  consequences ;  and  nowhere  do  questions  of  this  kind 
come  up  more  frequently  than  in  those  relations  which  exist  in 
ciTil  society.  All  who  know  anything  of  the  Irish  character 
know  it  is  factious  and  ungovernable ;  and  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  Catholic  policy  know  that  it  always,  where  it  is  possible, 
aims  at  political  supremacy.  The  contest  between  the  two  par> 
ties  then  is,  not  simply  whether  Ireland  shall  have  equal  rights 
with  England,  but  whether  there  shall  be  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant 
supremacy.  The  parliament  reform  bill,  coming  upon  the  back  of 
the  Catholic  emancipation  bill,  has  already  given  great  power  to 
the  Catholics ;  so  that  the  O'Connel  party  have  the  casting  vote 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  division  on  any  important  question. 
If  to  this  were  added  such  municipal  regulations  as  would  give 
the  Catholics  all  the  power  in  the  local  magistracy,  the  conse* 
quences,  it  is  feared,  might  be  disastrous.  What,  then,  can  be 
done  ?  Grant  that  the  policy  of  England  with  Ireland  has  been 
bad  ;  allow  that  it  has  been  oppressive ;  still  that  does  not  help 
the  matter  now.  The  existing  relations  and  feelings  are  what 
they  are;  the  question  is  as  to  the  remedy.  The  improvement 
in  education  promises  something ;  the  more  ignorant  people  arei, 
the  more  they  may  be  made  the  tools  of  designing  priests  and 
demagogues.  What  though  the  education  is  not  all  or  precisely 
such  as  might  be  desired  ?  still  give  the  people  knowledge ;  dif- 
fuse it  abroad ;  it  will  show  its  advantages  in  the  end.  I  confess  I 
was  not  able  to  see  the  full  force  of  all  the  opposition  which  many 
of  the  good  people  of  England  and  Ireland  make  to  the  national 
schools.  There  has  been  one  argument  urged  on  this  subject, 
however,  that  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  by  noticing  which  s<»ne 
light  will  be  thrown  on  the  affisdrs  of  Ireland. 

There  was  a  society  incorporated  in  17d0  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  the  poor  children  of  Ireland.  This  society  used  to  re- 
ceive parliamentary  aid,  by  which  it  supported  forty  schools; 
since  th6  national  system  has  been  adopted  this  aid  is  withdrawn, 
and  they  now  support  but  eight  schools.  Here,  it  ts  said,  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  Protestant  cause,  since  in  all  these  schools,  thoogh 
Catholic  children  were  -admitted,  yet  it  was  with  the  understand- 
ing  that  they  should  be  taught  Protestantism.  There  is  also  an- 
other consideration  urged,  which  will  apply  to  this  and  other 
&3  4K 
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diari^  •choob  in  Ixebiidy  namelyy  that  althougb  wheve  there  is 
no  otiier  school  aocesaiUe  to  the  chiUreny  many  of  the  CathoUcB 
would  send  their  children  to  these  decidedly  Protestant  schoda, 
yet,  as  soon  as  a  school  less  objectionable  in  it»  religious  charac- 
ter is  estaUished  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  these  Catholic  children 
are  withdrawn  and  sent  to  the  latter  schools.    Here,  they  say,  the 
measures  of  government  have  actually  interfered  with  Proteatant  e£- 
fiirts;  they  take  the  children  away  from  Protestant  influence.    This 
is  plead  by  the  Methodists,  who  emf^y  twenty-six  schoolmasten, 
and  instruct  in  their  mission  schools  in  Ireland  six  thousand  poor 
chiMien,  ^  a  consideraUe  number^  of  whom,  it  ii  stated  in  their 
last  missionary  repovt,  ^  are  of  Romish  parentage."    Grant  all  this, 
atiU  it  must  seem  that  very  few  Catholics  are  educated  in  all  these 
diarity  scfaoob  put  tc^gether.    What  are  the  few  Cathc^c  children 
in  the  fifrjr  or  sixty,  or  eyen  in  several  hundred,  if  there  were  so 
many  of  these  Protestant  charity  schods,  compared  with  the  en* 
lightening  of  the  whole  mass,  as  the  national  system  promises  to 
do?    At  best,  they  can  get  but  few  of  these  CatholM^  children  into 
Protestant  sdioels ;  fewer  in  Iieland  than  alofiost  anywhere  else* 
^Hie  priests  are  opposed  to  it ;  and,  as  they  see  the  design,  they 
pre  constantly  on  the  watch ;  the  people  are  irritated  and  suspicious. 
CethoUc  Ireland  is  neither  to  be  caught  with  guile  nor  coaYeited 
by  fioKce.    Let  the  schools  go  on«  and  that  will  do  something.* 

Another  thing  Engiapd  might  do  for  Ireland ;  she  might  abate 
her  lithe  system  altogether ;  at  least  in  those  districts  where  the 
people  are  ahnost  wholly  Catholics.  Wise  men  cannot  well  be 
gmlty  of  greater  foUy  at  the  present  day  than  to  attempt  to  crowd 
a  religion  down  the  throats  of  an  opposing  community.  There 
ase  eases,  I  am  told,  where  the  whole  congregation  of  the  Protest* 
ant  clergyman  consists  of  only  the  household  of  the  parson,  and 
yet  the  entire  parish  are  compelled,  by  the  odious  tithe  system,  to 
eupport  him.  If  it  weare  designed  to  disgust  the  people  with  Prot- 
estantism, this  is  the  way  to  do  it ;  and  if  it  is  intended  to  per- 
petuate this  disgust,  let  this  policy  be  perpetuated.  The  only 
way  to  conrert  Ireland  i3,  doubtless,  to  take  oflf  all  legal  disabilities 
and  restraints. 

•  It  it  mnk$  a  iUll  farther  fromid  ofccmtJiint  aguntt  Um  gorenmMnt,  that  they  bate 
JbeeoBM  %pf9fa§amd*  far  the  Catholic  choreh,  for  at  liayoooth,  in  Kiidaie  ceontf^iwehv 
milee  from  Dublin,  goremment  actually  anpports  a  college  for  the  edncaUon  of  Catholk 
prlaata ;  for  thia  I  can  form  no  ezcoae. 
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And  since  I  have  strock  upon  this  subject,  I  will  just  expnm 
an  opinioa ;  whetber  it  be  correci  or  not,  time  Will  detennine^ 
The  opinion  is  this,  that  theqoestians  at  issne  between  the  English 
and  the  Irish  will  never  be  set  at  rest  until  Ireland  is  admitted  to 
equal  priiril^;es  with  England,  and  untH  the  Irish  chuich  is  left 
entirely  free  from  Protestant  domJBstion  and  taxation.  To  return 
to  my  f<»mer  figure,  the  Protestant  grip  must  be  loosed  from  the 
animars  throat,  bite  or  no  bite.  Giro  him  fidr  play,  and  fight  it 
out  with  him  on  moral  grounds,  for  here  is  where  the  question  is 
ultimately  to  be  decided,  and  then  the  Irishmen  will  be  aiif^  but 
neTor  before. 

The  Methodists  have  ptbbaUy  done  more  towards  spreading 
Protestantism  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Ireland  than  any  othsr  dass 
of  men.  In  addition  to  the  schoolmasters  already  mentioned,  they 
haye  eight  Scripture  tesders,  and  about  twenty^five  missimiaries 
employed  on  iht  island.  Amcmg  the  latter  is  the  celebrated  Oid* 
eon  Ousely,  whom  I  had  the  good  foitnne  to  meet  in  DubliiL 
He  is  an  original  character,  prepared  alike  to  talk  Latin  to  the 
Catholic  priests  and  confound  them  by  quoting  their  own  author* 
ities,  and  to  preach  to  the  wild  Irish  in  Gaelic.  He  has  qpent  al» 
most  the  whole  of  a  long  life  in  ministering  to  the  reformation  of 
the  most  ignorant  portion  of  his  countrymen.  He  holds  public 
debates  with  the  priests ;  he  publidies  books  and  tracts,  and  visits 
the  common  pe(^  in  their  cabins.  He  has  been  often  eqiosed 
and  threatened,  but  has  hitherto  escaped.  He  was  colemporary 
with  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Wedey ,  and  still  hoUs  the  field  against 
Romanism  and  sin.  He  gave  me,  when  I  parted  with  him,  a  large 
book  and  a  great  roll  of  tracts,  of  which  he  was  the  authoivon  the 
subject  of  the  Catholic  controversy. 

The  Methodist  comnezion  in  Ireland  have  a  ccmferenoe  of  thdr 
own,  separate  from  the  British  Conference,  to  which,  however^ 
the  latter  q>points  the  presidenL  The  support  of  their  ministry 
and  the  executive  part  of  their  administration  are  all  independent 
of  the  puent  conference,  as  also  are  most  of  their  funds.  They 
have  been  much  in  debt,  and  have  laboured  under  great  disacU 
vant^ies ;  but  their  debt  is  now  nearly  liquidated,  and  the  con- 
nexion is  rising.  One  great  difficulty,  however,  is,  that  they 
cling  too  close  to  the  establishment.  They  seem  to  prefer  having 
their  children  enter  the  chuxch  than  be  Methodists,  and  especially 
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MetkodiBt  ministen.  This  qpirit  is  apparent  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  England,  but  it  appeared  still  stronger  in  Irdand.  By  this 
means  the  children  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respectaUe  in  the 
Methodist  societies  entiiriy  forsake,  in  many  instances^  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fiitheni,  and  with  the  approbation,  and  often  with  the 
high  gratification  of  their  parents,,  enter  the  establishment  as  cler- 
gymen ;  or,  if  in  other  professions,  they  withdraw  altogether  from 
the  Wesleyans.  This  is  done,  too,  it  appears  to  me,  in  most  cases, 
from  worldly  motives  and  with  the  hope  of  wordly  promotion.  I 
believe  this  to  be  inconsistent,  not  to  say  sinful.  If  Methodism 
has  done  the  parents  good,  it  is  yaluable  for  the  children ;  and  if 
it  is  not  important  for  the  latter,  the  foimer  ought  to  giye  it  up  al- 
together for  themselves  and  for  the  world.  If  Methodism  needs 
not  to  be  sustained  fw  the  sake  of  the  children  of  Methodist  pa- 
rents, it  is  not  worth  sustaining  at  all.  Who  will  carry  it  forward 
if  the  children  of  those  who  bave  been  supporters  of  the  cause 
forsake  it  ?  I  can  scarcely  account  for  the  too  prevailing  course 
of  the  Methodists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  this  subject. 
They  act  as  though  they  thought  it  of  some  consequence  to  them- 
selves and  the  world  to  keep  up  the  institutions  of  Methodism ; 
bat  it  jdeases  many  of  them  rather  the  most  to  have  their  children 
adhere  closely,  and  perhaps  professionally,  to  the  established 
church.  Hiey  may  think  it  right,  but,  for  myself,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand  it ;  and  certain  I  am,  it  greatly  weakens,  the  cause  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  I  would  say,  howevcar,  in  connexion 
with  these  remarks,  this  feeling  and  practice  are  by  no  means  uni- 
versal.* 

The  members  in  the  Irish  Wesleyan  Conference  are,  the  present 
year,  reported  at  twenty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight,  besides  three  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  in  the  mis- 
sions. The  number  of  travelling  preachers  belonging  to  the  Irish 
Conference,  exclusive  of  the  missionaries,  is  one  hundred  and 
tbiry-four,  of  whom  only  ninety-four  are  efficient.  The  encour- 
agement for  their  pious  young  men  to  enter  the  field  is  small ;  and 
as  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  academic  or  higher  schools  of 
learning,  most  of  the  influence  thrown  over  the  best  educated  of 

*  NotwithflUnding  all  this  cringing  to  the  church,  many  of  ite  ministenan  amoDg  Um 
fltroDgeat  oppoaen  of  the  Methodista ;  in  Ireland  eapedallf  Uiey  peraecnte  and  lepvoach 
them,  and,  in  aoma  caaaa,  exclude  their  diildren  froin  the^  achoola. 
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Methodist  youth  is  likely  to  be  such  as  wiU  aUenate  them  from 
(bo  Met&odist  c^ivcfa.  Under  these  drcumsttiiGee,  as  might  be 
expected,  those  who  do  enter  the  work  are  a  sell-deiiying,  labori- 
ous, and,  in  many  uiAtaaces,  a  suffering  class  of  men.  The  good 
they  have  abready  done  to  Ireland  is  incalcuhUe ;  and,  but  for 
their  embarrassments  by  debts  and  by  divisions  among  themselTes» 
they  wottU  have  done  modi  mos^  From  these  embarrassments 
they  have,  of  late,  been  greatly  relioTed,  and  the  connexion  is  in 
a  more  prosperous  state  than  at  any  former  period ;  but^  wiforto* 
nately,  this  comes  too  late.  Much  less  can  be  done  for  the  igno* 
rant  Cathdics  of  Ireland  now  diaa  could  haf  e  been  done  a  half 
century  since.  The  same  remark  will  hold  with  respect  to  the 
established  church.  Among  them  now  are  more  jMons  men  thsB 
formerly,  and  more  genuine  Christian  effort  is  made  for  the  good 
of  Ireland ;  but  it  comes  too  late.  Goaded  to  madness^  irritated 
with  tithes  and  political  disabilities,  Gathohc  Ireland  ia  deaf  to 
the  Toice  of  instruction,  and  firmly  fixed  against  reform ;  perh^M^ 
however,  when  the  present  panxxysms  of  polilkal  and  religioua 
opposition  and  prejudice  hare  subsided,  the  result  may  be  more 
favourable.  Already  sonae  think  they  see  the  dawpiog  of  light. 
Some  Catholic  priests  and  people  have  lately  renoiKneed  the  su* 
perstitions  of  the  Roman  church.  Amoqg  them  is  the  Rot.  Mr. 
Crotty,  of  Birr,  who,  with  his  cousin,  also  a  decgyman,  and  two 
thousand  of  his  congregalioBp  have  recently  come  out  against  al» 
most  all  the  peculiar  and  offensive  features  of  the  Roman  chuich. 
Tbey  have  not  left  the  cbuocht  but  openly  and  publicly  protest 
against  her  errois. 

But  I  am  reminded  tbait  my  joiumal  in  Ireland  will  be  Umger 
than  my  stay,  unless  I  hasten  on  with  my  pen.  I  must  remsiik» 
however,  for  it  has  something  to  do  with  our  mode  of  travelling  in 
this  country,  that  in  Dublin,  afid»  in  fact,  all  over  Ireland  where  I  vis- 
ited, they  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  carriagi  called  a  ^jaunting  car.** 
These  are  divided  into  intide  and  outside  cars.  The  construction 
of  both  is  simikiv;  but  in  one  the  feet  of  the  psssengers  are  turn* 
ed  outward  on  two  parallel  seats  nmning  leogthwise^  and  bringing 
their  sides,  of  course,  towards  the  horse,  and  the  parties  on  the  two 
seats  bad(  to  back.  Ia  the  other  the  ieet  are  turned  inward,  and 
the  parties  sit  face  to  £^0.  The  former  is  more  common.  In- 
both  the  wheels  are  low,  aod  the  ssets  9W  built  out  pTsr  them  { 
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•ad  in  the  outside  can  a  wing  hangs  down,  within  perhaps  eigh- 
teen inches  of  the  ground,  to  which  is  attached  a  |M>t8Uxd  or  step, 
on  which  the  feet  rest.    The  seat  is,  in  fact,  a  hanging  settee,  built 
over  the  wheel,  and  furnished  with  a  footstool.     This  footstool  is 
so  constructed,  that  when  you  are  out  it  can  be  turned  up,  and  forms 
a  covering  to  the  settee.    When  it  is  turned  down  you  can  step 
upon  it  and  seat  yourself  with  the  greatest  ease.    It  is  the  handi* 
est  carnage  to  get  into  and  out  of  that  I  ever  saw;  and,  withal,  it 
seems  to  be  constructed  as  a  showcase  for  the  rider ;  for  the 
whole  fonn,  £eom  head  to  foot,  is  exposed.    If  it  turns  over,  which 
seems  to  be  almost  impossible,  it  cannot  huit  you,  for  it  is  a  rery 
easy  thing  just  to  step  off  and  free  yourself  from  danger.    The 
stranger,  howerer,  especially  in  the  city,  rides  in  continual  fear 
lest  his  lo^er  extremities  should  come  in  contact  with  a  post  or 
some  other  object  or  rehide,  and  the  more  so  becanse  th^  bat- 
winged  settees  and  footstools  spread  out  much  wider  than  other 
carriages.    By  the  politeness,  however,  of  John  Barrett,  Esquire, 
whose  car  was  much  at  our  service  while  in  Dublin,  and  to  whose 
qiecial  attentions  we  were  particularly  obligated  during  our  stay^ 
we  had  the  privilege  of  sailing  round  this  beautiful  city  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit. 

They  have  public  cars  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  above, 
except  that  they  are  much  larger  and  more  coarsely  made,  which 
acre  used  for  carrying  passengers  over  the  island.  As  we  f^ed 
in  getting  into  the  stagecoach,  we  prepared  to  take  our  chance  in 
one  of  these  Irish  omnibuses.  It  is  a  very  cheap  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and,  therefore,  frequently  crowded  by  very  undesirable 
associates.  Luckily  for  us,  a  heavy  shower,  just  as  we  were 
about  to  embark,  -drove  us  from  our  purpose,  and  gave  the  decia- 
ion  in  favour  of  a  postcoach.  Posting  in  Ireland  is  much  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Our  postcoach  was  one  shilling  per  Irish  mile» 
exclusive  of  tolls,  and  threepence  per  mile  to  the  postillion.  We 
arrived  at  Drogheda,  where  I  had  an  appointment  for  a  lecture  in 
the  evening,  and  where  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  Christian  friends, 
especially  by  the  Reverend  F.  Tackerbury,  the  Wesleyan  superin- 
tendent of  the  circuit. 

Drogheda  has  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  only 
about  fifteen  hundred  are  Protestants ;  and  of  these  a  portion  undor 
the  pasteral  care  of  Reverend  Mr.  MKShee,  son  of  the  author  of 
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the  treatise  on  the  Atonement,  are,  as  I  was  informed,  decided 
Antinomians.  The  little  Wesleyan  band,  therefore,  seem  to  be 
the  only  representatives  of  the  true  gospel  light  in  this  dark  town, 
and  they  are  few  and  feeble. 

When  we  left  Drogheda  the  next  morning  we  saw  the  fruits  of 
Romanism  in  the  full  and  abundant  harvest ;  a  harvest  of  degra- 
dation and  want.    Our  coach  was  surrounded  with  beggars,  from 
whose  importunities  it  seemed  ahnost  impossible  to  escape.    Beg- 
gars, indeed,  annoyed  us  almost  the  whole  route.    Whenever  we 
stopped  we  were  assailed,  and  never  was  there  a  race  better  skilled 
in  the  beggar's  dialect  than  the  poor  Irish«    At  one  place  a  blind 
man  accosted  us,  who  called  himself  '^Poor  Jack,"  and  whose 
sight  seemed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  bum,  which  left  his  en- 
tire free  scarred,  shrivelled,  and  defonned.    The  language  of  his 
supplication  was  as  follows  :  ''  Have  compassion  upon  Poor  Jack, 
and  God  will  reward  you  T    It  was  uttered  in  a  low,  plaintive 
undertone,  which  sounded  as  if  the  poor  wretch  had  spoken  from 
the  depths  of  a  dark  prison-house.    Such,  indeed,  was  the  gloomy 
babitation  of  his  soul,  for  the  windows  of  his  bouse  were  curtained 
over  in  perpetual  darkness.    I  shall  never,  I  think,  forget  the  sound 
of  that  voice  in  my  ear.    I  hear  it  still.    Poor  Jack !  who  can 
doubt  but  that  compassion  for  thee  will  meet  the  reward  of  Heaven  ? 
Another  was  the  case  of  a  miserable-looking,  decrepit  old  lady,' 
bending  under  the  weight  of  threescore  and  ten.    Her  story  was 
soon  told,  and,  as  it  was  more  simple,  so  it  was  more  expressive 
and  touching  even  than  that  of  Poor  Jack.    Her  voice  was  dis- 
tinct, though  tremulous ;  and  as  she  reached  out  her  skinny,  with- 
ered hand,  she  said,  '^  I  am  a  poor  widow ;  I  can  do  nothing  for 
myMdfP    Oh,  merciful  Heaven !  what  a  world  is  this !    There 
is  almost  enough  in  such  an  appeal  to  break  one's  heart.    A  poor 
widow,  stretching  out  her  withered,  helpless  hand  foreharity,  and 
hev  whole  appearance  speaking  more  forcibly  than  her  tremulous 
▼oice,  ^  /  can  do  nothing  for  myself  r    Alas !  how  many  widowed 
hearts  there  are  in  this  world  who  can  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
That  is  not  true,  however,  of  all  the  wretched  ^poor  w^  saw  on 
this  route.    Even  the  healthy  and  the  young  were  ragged  and 
dirty,  and  their  cabins  were  the  most  wretched  dwellings  I  ever 
saw.    I  thought  I  saw  the  most  cheerless  dwellings  in  ItUy  that 
mortals  could  well  inhabit,  but  they  did  not  compare  with  those 


of  IreUnd.    These  cabins  are  built  of  furf,  the  walls  are  low,  and 
the  AoQt  is  of  earth.    The  pig  Uves  much  of  the  time  in  the  saitte 
mud-cell ;  die  donkey  also  enters  in  here ;  and  sometimes,  whMi 
he  wishes  to  hold  possession  of  both  the  interior  and  exterior  do- 
main, he  stands  with  his  head  and  fore  feet  out,  while  his  hinder 
parts  are  housed;  in  this  case  he  nearly  fills  np  the  hole  of -ea* 
trance.    There  is  endently  a  good  deal  of  indolence  amoog  the 
peasantry.    Many  of  them  had  potato  patches  attached  to  their  ' 
cabins,  and  in  these,  for  the  most  part,  the  weeda  had  -attained  a 
rank  growth,  and  run  op  to  seed.    It  is  thus  that  diousands  off 
the  Irish  peasantry  Uv«  in  idleness,  poverty,  and  filth.    Whose 
fault  is  it  ?    What  can  we  think  but  that  their  religion  and  tbeir 
priesthood  are  in  a  great  measure  responsible  lor  this  state  of  thiagSi 
and  this  the  more  especially  when  we  see  such  a  sensible  change 
as  we  approach  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  is,  for  the  greater  pert, 
settled  by  Protestants  1    Here  the  squalidness  and  poverty  mostly 
disappear,  and  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  people  make 
the  traveller  ahnost  imagine  he  is  in  another  countiy. 

The  country  was  much  of  the  way  fertile,  but  part  of  the  dis- 
tance was  through  the  region  of  bogs.  These  bogs  are  a  very  re- 
markable feature  of  this  country ;  the  amount  of  bog  in  Ireland  is 
three  millions  of  acres,  of  which  more  than  half  is  the  flat  red  bog, 
and  the  remainder  is  mountain  bog.  This  latter  is  quite  fieqoeat 
in  England  and  Scotland,  but  the  low  ground  bog  is  most  abun- 
dant  in  Ireland.  The  depth  of  this  subslanee  varies  from  twelve 
to  forty  feet,  but  the  average  is  about  twenty*five  feet.  The  top 
stratum  is  fibrous  and  loose,  and  the  surfiBice  is  covered  with  heat^ 
bog-myrtle,  or  sedgy  grass,  and  sometimes  with  common  grass. 
There  are  some  instances,  I  think,  in  which  they  will  bear  col* 
tivation  ;  but  this  is  not  common.  A  little  below  the  soxface  it 
becomes  m6re  compact ;  bat  the  fibre>  like  fine  roots  of  grass  or 
moss,  is  still  visible  i  lower  still  the  fibe  disappears  entirely,  and 
the  substance  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  this  is  still  better  for 
fuel  than  where  the  fibre  is  visible ;  and  lowest  of  idl,  it  becomes 
a  black  compact  mass,  which,  when  dry,  somewhat  resembles 
bituminous  coal,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  a  very  good  pohdk 
Tbis  is  very  good  fuel ;  indeed,  this  peat  is  the  principal  fuel  of 
the  island,  and  seems  to  be  a  mercifiil  provision  to  the  inhabitants 
to  supply  them  with  this  necessary  of  life ;  fori  although  time 
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was  when  Ireland  was  thickly  wooded,  yet  now  there  are  Tory 
few  trees  upon  the  island.  The  presumption  is,  that  these  Tery 
boga  were  once  a  forest ;  and  eren  now  large  trunks  and  frag* 
ments  of  trees,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserrationy  are  found  many 
feet  below  the  surface.  We  saw  numerous  instances  of  this  in 
the  bogs  we  passed ;  and  yet  these  trees  must.  hsTe  lain  there 
many  centuries,  far  the  bogs  are  rather  slow  of  growth.  They 
accumulate  by  the  growth,  apparently,  of  miMS  and  other  Tegeta« 
bles,  which  joot  in  the  soil,  and  form  a  yegetable  stratum  of  such 
a  nature  that,  by  the  peculiar  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  acting 
upon  it,  giTCs  rise, to  another  stratum  oyer. the  former,  which  be* 
comes,  in  its  turn,  the  substratum  for  another,  and  so  on.  The 
bog  may  be  remored  from  the  surface  and  planted  in  another 
place,  and  then  and  there  begin  to  accumulate  and  grow.  When 
all  the  old  bog  is  entirely  remoTed  from  any  locality,  they  call  it 
a  spank  bogy  and  then,  it  is  said,  another  series  of  accumulati<»8 
does  not  readily  commence  unless  replanted.  In  the  bog  dis* 
tricts  tlie  cutting  out  into  small  pieces,  and  piling  them  up  in  a 
loose  form,  like  new-struck  brick,  to  dry,  is  a  principal  business. 
Some  are  called  floating  bogs.  In  si  wet  time  they  will  swell 
up  in  the  centre,  and  afterward  fall  again.  This  is  occasioned 
by  water  gathering  underneath ;  and,  in  some  instances,  it  swells 
so  high  as  to  bear  off  acres  upon  the  surface  of  a  swollen  subter- 
ranean lake.  We  passed  one  place  where,  but  the  year  before, 
an  extensive  bog  was  in  this  manner  carried  across  the  highway 
into  an  opposite  field,  which  was  before  free  from  peat,  and  there 
it  was  deposited,  and  is  carrying  on  in  this  new  locality  its  pro- 
cess  of  self-propagation. 

We  had  become  acquainted  at  Birmingham  with  the  excellent 
superintendent  of  the  Belfast  circuit,  the  Rev.  Thorny  Waugh. 
After  arriving  in  town,  therefore,  and  taking  lodgings,  I  went  to 
inquire  him  out,  and  found  him  at  his  chapel  in  the  midst  of 
his  people,  just  closing  the  exercises  of  a  ^*  missionary  tea.^  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  them  on  the  subject  of  missions ; 
and,  having  engaged  to  return  to  them  and  spend  the  next  Sab- 
bath, I  hastened  on  the  next  day  to  the  place  of  our  farthest  des* 
tination  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  Coleraine  and  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way. We  had  already  travelled  eighty  miles  from  Dublin  to  this 
northern  capital  of  Ireland,  and  now  we  were  to  go  about  thirty 
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more  to  Colenunc.    The  day  w&s  uopteasant,  and  we  liad  aa 
EDgliBhmaa  in  the  coacfai  ytikto  would  neither  suffer  the  c<Mich 
window  to  be  closed  so  as  to  keep  the  rain  from  dhriof  ia 
upon  me,  nor  yet  change  seats  with  me  and  take  the  storm 
himself.    This  an  English  traveller  in  America  would  call  a  spe- 
cimen ol  Yutikee  politeness^  and  would  consider  it  one  <^  those 
malign  influences  of  our  political  institutions  upon  our  social  and 
domestic  manners.    As  it  was,  I  considered  it  a  proof  that  aoi 
erery  man  in  the  garb  of  a  gendemas  is  one  ia  reality ;  many  in- 
stances of  which  can  be  met  with  in  every  country,  whether  a 
monarchy  or  a  republic.    I  hnng  up  my  cloak  to  defend  myself 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  tried  to  be  conlanted  to  pass  through  the 
country  without  seeing  it.    We  arrived  in  Goleraine  in  tisse  te 
deliver  our  letters  of  introductton,  among  which  was  one  to  Lteur 
tenant  Nichols  of  the  royal  navy,  whom  I  found  to  be  a  great 
temperance  man.    We  also  visited  the  same  eveaii^,  one  mile 
up  the  river  Bonn,  on  which  the  city  is  situated,  a  beautiful  saloaoe 
fishery.    This,  like  many  of  the  other  natural  sdvantages  of  Ire* 
land,  is  a  monopoly,  and  beldngs  to  an  absentee  famdloid,  who  farms 
it  out  for  his  own  advantage.    It  was  a  beautiful  evening's  ride.* 

T*he  next  morning  our  friends  made  out  a  party,  and  vre  started 
off  in  jaunting-cars  to  the  Causeway,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  dia* 
tant.  We  took  the  ruins  of  Dunluce  Castle  in  our  way,  which 
were  certainly  well  worth  visiting.  The  coast  all  along  is  bleak 
and  bold.  The  winds  set  in  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  with  such 
blighting  effect*  that  vegetation  quails  before  it.  A  few  thorn 
hedges  and  other  shrubs  have  been  planted  here,  but  they  cannot 
live  long.  The  sheltered  side  alone  was  green,  and  even  here 
the  sickly  branches  reached  out  their  arms  like  streamers  to  the 
leeward,  a#  if  stretching  to  escape  from  the  vrind.  The  entire 
island  also  seemed  perfectly  soaked  with  water.  I  could  compare 
Ireland  to  nothing  so  expressive  of  my  views  of  it  as  a  huge  spemge 
imbedded  in  the  ocean  and  perfectly  saturated  with  water.  When- 
ever we  stepped  upon  it  the  pressure  caused  the  water  to  bubble 
out  around  our  feet.  And  why  should  it  not  ?  for  it  had 
almost  perpetually  since  our  arrival  upon  the  island. 

Dunluce  Casde  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  earls  of 
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It  is  situated  upon  a  high  insulated  rock  OTerittnging  the  sea. 
Under  this  rock  is  a  ca?e  eztending^fronr  the  side  next  the  water 
quite  through  to  the  land  side.  In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  it 
must  haye  been  a  place  of  great  strength ;  but,  like  most. ancient 
fortresses,  altogether  insufficient  for  defence  against  the  modes 
and  weapons  of  attack  in  modem  waifsre.  Near  this  castle,  o^ 
the  top  of  a  rising  ground,  is  a  well-defined  exhibition  of  the  ba» 
saltic  columns,  similar  to  those  at  the  Causeway,  and  shooting  up 
in  fine  form  many  feet  abore  the  surrounding  base.  This  is 
called  Craig'^a-hutter^ 

On  arriving  at  the  vicinity  of  the  Causeway,  wet,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  from  occasional  showers  which  had  fallen  on  us 
at  the  castle  and  by  the  way,  we  found  no  comfortable  inn  where 
we  might  rest  and  refiresh  outsehres,  or  dry  our  clothes.  How* 
ever,  we  pressed  on  to  the  great  object  of  our  curiosity,  having  al- 
ready learned  by  experience,  what  I  think  every  traveller  will 
kam,  that  the  system  even  of  feeble  persons  will  endure  much 
more  fctigue  and  exposure  to  damps  and  chills  when  the  mind  is 
intensely  excited  than  at  other  times. 

The  Causeway  is  at  the  foot  of  a  chff  four  hundred  feet  high, 
and  extends  partly  under  water.  Our  way  to  it,  therefore,  was  a 
winding  course  of  tolerably  rapid  descent  down  to  the  sea.  We 
approached  at  the  south,  and  near  the  southern  extremity  we  came 
to  a  spring  of  .ficesh  water,  over  which  a  woman  stood  sentinel,  a$ 
it  at  first  ai^>eared ;  but  afterward  we  discovered  it  was  only  over 
a  bottle  of  whiskey  which  she  kept  in  the  spring,  with  which  to 
tempt  the  stranger,  who,  of  course,  must  always  stop  and  drink 
of  the ''  Giant's  Well.'*  As  the  water,  however,  was  good  enough 
for  us  without  the  poison,  we  contented  ourselves  with  the  giant's 
unadulterated  beverage ;  and  were  not  a  little  edified  withal  at  the 
occasion  this  gave  to  our  friend  of  the  royal  navy  to  give  a  tem* 
perance  lecture  and  circulate  some  of  his  tracts,  of  which  he  al* 
ways  seemed  to  have  a  supply.  He  did  not  fail  to  give  his  whole* 
some  counsel  to  all  the  guides  we  met  with,  many  of  whom  were 
most  oflSiciously  obtruding  their  services  upon  us.  The  appearance 
of  many,  however,  indicated  that  such  counsel  was  lost  upon  them. 

These  guides  were  numerous  and  very  troublesome,  eadi  one 
wishing  to  force  his  services  upon  us  and  obtain  a  fee.  One  of 
Ibem,  however,  who  appeared  to  be  a  veteran  in  the  service,  waf 
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very  mosical,  and  filled*  up  tltt  interludes  with  accounts  of  cou^ 
Tersations  he  had  had  wi^  the  great  characters  that  had  Tiaited 
the  Causeway,  and  who,  it  seems,  on  account  of  his  wit,  had  en- 
couraged  him  to  say  what  he  pleased  to  his  superiors ;  some  of 
whom,  if  we  may  belicTe  his  own  account  of  the  matter,  had  some 
pretty  shrewd  and  cutting  retorts  from  this  Iridi  wit.  It  was  not, 
howerer,  until  the  wonders  of  the  scene  around  us  had  J)een  ex- 
amined and  re-examined,  and  the  novelty  and  wonder  had  onsid- 
erably  abated,  that  we  could  stop  to  listen  to  the  low  humour  of 
the  guide.  When  Nature  makes  an  exhibition  of  her  wondrous 
skill  and  power  like  this  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  all  productions 
of  man  in  words  or  works  seem  tanote  and  uninteresting.  The 
astonished  mind  is  preoccupied  and  lost  in  pondering  upon  the 
process,  the  time,  and  the  reason  of  the  marvellous  work.  As  to 
the  two  former,  the  process  and  the  Itme,  little  can  be  conjectured 
with  anything  like  a  show  of  consistency.  This  record  of  Nature 
upon  her  own  tablet  was  made,  if  not  before  the  epoch  of  man's 
creation,  at  least  before  the  pen  of  the  historian  or  the  eye  of 
the  naturalist  could  note  the  event.  On  the  process^  the  advo- 
cates of  the  two  schools  of  geology,  the  Plutonian  and  Neptunian, 
have  each  adduced  their  reasons  to  sho^v,  the  one  iliat  it  must  be 
by  the  action  of  fire,  and  the  other  by  water.  The  more  modem 
conjecture,  however,  is  the  more  plausible,  that  it  was  the  joint 
product  of  both  agents.  Although  the  advocates  of  these  two 
geological  theories  have  looked  respectively  upon  the  opposite 
theories  with  disapprobation,  and  a  shuddering  that  indicated  a 
disease,  in  the  one  case  of  hydrophobia^  and  in  the  other  of  py* 
rophcbiay*  further  experiments  will  probably  satisfy  all  parties 
ihat  each  has  the  truth,  but  neither  exclusively. 

With  respect  to  the  reason  ot  final  cause  of  this  formation,  we 
may,  at  any  rate,  whatever  other  purposes  have  been  or  may  be 
subserved  by  it,  safely  consider  this  one  of  the  strangest  instances 
of  those  natural  phenomena  which  indicate  the  supervision  and 
productive  energy  of  an  infinite  mind.  The  agency  and  character 
of  God  are  stamped  upon  phenomena  like  these  with  a  depth  of 

»  This  word  and  its  ftppUcation  are  bonowed  from  ProfiBsaor  Bedgewiek,  who,  in  k» 
address  before  alluded  to  in  the  British  Association,  spealuDg  of  his  conTersion  to  the 
Flvtonian  theory,  called  his  former  abhorrence  of  this  theory  a  panphobia;  a  harmtf 
|fr«^  oC  which  ditaase  he  waa  then  cured. 
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impression  that  the' blind  fool  itho  hath  said  igt  his  heart  there  i$ 
no  God  cannot  but  see  BJkdfed. 

This  remarkable  formation  hath  been  so  often  described,  that  I 
might  almost  presume  most  of  my  readers  are  acquainted  with  its 
character.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  mention  its  princi* 
pal  features. 

The  Giant^s  Causeway  consists  of  three  divisions,  like  separate 
{Hers,  of  diffezeut  lengths,  however,  and  all  losing  themselves  in 
the  bed  of  the  sea;  the  longest  is  visible  out  of  the  water  for  about 
three  hundred  yards.  The  entire  mass  consists  of  regularly* 
formed  basaltic  pillars  or  columns,  arranged  in  such  close  order 
in  a  vertical  position  that  you  cannot  insert  a  knife-blade  in  the 
joints  between  them.  The  columns  vary  somewhat  in  size,  but 
they  average,  in  general,  I  should  judge,  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
in  diameter.  The  form  of  the  columns  is  that  of  a  polygon  of  un- 
equal sides,  varying  in  number  from  three  to  nine,  but  the  hexag- 
onal form  is  the  most  prevalent.  Although  these  sides  are  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  and  of  different  angles,  yet  they  so  exactly  face 
a  corresponding  side  in  the  adjoining  pillar,  that  there  is  not  an 
interstice  either  in  the  principal  seams  or  at  the  comers  that 
will  admit  water.  It  is  true,  at  the  Giant's  Spring  or  well  at 
ready  noticed,  the  water^  bubbtes  up  between  the  columns;  yet 
even  here,  as  it  spreads  out  over  the  heads  of  the  adjacent  col- 
omns,  it  stands  on  the  surface  without  penetrating.  If  the  reader 
would  conceive  of  a  molten  mass  of  basaltic  matter  cooling  and 
eettling  down  together  in  a  compact  form,  and,  as  it  cools,  crack- 
ing into  crystallized  prisms  of  the  forms  above  described,  so  as 
to  form  distinct  columns  without  any  separation  of  the  parts,  he 
would  then  have  a  tolerable  conception  of  the  close  joints  and 
compact  character  of  this  stupendous  specimen  of  Nature's  ma- 
aonry.  Thus  far,  however,  I  have  noticed  but  a  part  of  the  divis- 
ions ;  each  column  is  also  divided  into  distinct  parts  of  unequal 
lengths ;  these  separate  joints  vary  from  six  inches  to  several 
times  that  length.  Nor  are  the  seams  a  straight  horizontal  cut 
across  the  prism,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  ball  and  socket 
joint,  a  concave  matdied  to  a  convex  surface,  and  that  so  exactly, 
that  the  numerous  inequalities  in  the  different  parts  of  the  interior 
planes  of  the  surfaces  exactly  correspond  to  each  other,  indica- 
ting that  these  horizontal  seams  were  also  formed  by  the  crai 
54 
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of  etch  colttmnar  mass  faito  distinct  joints,  withoat  any  locid 
aration  of  the  parts.  There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  whether  tlia 
top  or  the  bottom  6f  eadi  joint  shall  be  conrex  or  concave ;  some- 
times it  is  one  way,  and  sometimes  the  other;  sooietimes  ooe 
joint  will  hare  both  its  ends  coAnSy  and  in  other  cases  both  will 
^  be  concaTOi  but  in  every  case  each  is  perfectly  matched  by  his 
follow. 

Beginning  at  one  extremity  or  comer  of  this  mass,  and  remo- 
lding the  surrounding  earth  and  rocks,  joint  after  joint  might  be 
removed  with  the  strength^f  one  man,  until  the  whole  of  this  gi- 
gantic structure  should  be  demolished.  The  entire  length  of  the 
columns,  judging  from  the  length  of  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
tfame  range  in  other  parts  of  the  coast,  is  forty-five  feet  The 
surface  is  uneven,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  action  ot  the  water  and 
other  external  causes,  by  which  the  upper  joints  of  some  cf  the 
columns  have  been  overthrown ;  some  of  diem  still  he  there  dis- 
jointed and  prostrate,  and  others  have  been  carried  away.  Near 
the  centre  a  large  cluster  of  columns  shoot  up  above  the  rest,  and 
have  obtained  the  expressive  name  of  die  hanejfoomb^  from  their 
resemblance  to  that  formation.  At  the  time  we  were  there  the 
waves  were  rolling  their  white  crests  upon  the  Causeway,  as 
Ifaoujgh  to  show  their  triumph  over  the  works  of  the  giant ;  who^ 
it  seems,  in  attempting,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  natives, 
to  erect  a  causeway  across  the  sea  to  Scotland,  has  not  only  failed 
to  scale  old  ocean's  bed,  but  the  billows  themselves  have  made 
his  foundations  their  playground,  and  dance  in  triumph  over  his 
broken  columns.  The  bold  stratified  cliffs  rising  up  three  hiiii^ 
dred  feet  in  height  to  the  east  of  the  Causeway  present  similar 
formations  of  basaltic  columns,  which,  in  one  place,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  pipes  of  that  instrument,  are  called  the  or* 
gan ;  another  place  is  called  the  Giant's  Loom,  and  another  his 
chair;  everything  here  belongs  to  the  giant,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  natives,  an  enchantment  still  lingers  around  these  localities. 
Some  of  Ossian's  ghosts  still  shriek  here  in  the  wind,  and  these 
basaltic  columns,  wedged  in  as  they  are  in  their  respective  local- 
ities, nevertheless  break  loose  at  particular  seasbns,  and  dance  to 
the  hoarse  music  of  the  winds  and  the  waves. 

This  entire  region  is  basaltic,  and  the  formation  is  mosdy  col- 
umnar.   It  extends,  as  some  conjecture,  across  under  the  bed  of 
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the  oo#in  to  Stafia,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  off  die  coait  of  Scodandt 
wbere  die  9Mme  {>henoineiia  appears  on  a  magnificent  soalei  the 
eohimna  being  much  larger  than  diose  of  die  Iriah  coast.  The 
same  foimation  also  continues  to  the  south,  and  shows  itself  al 
Lough  Neaghj  passing  through  that  lake  in  a  diagonal  directioD. . 
In  leaving  the  Causeway  we  mounted  die  cliff  and  passed  over 
to  Pleaskin  and  Bengore  headlands,  that  rise  in  bold  precipitous 
cliffs  above  the  ocean  to  the  height«f  three  hundred  and  fifty^-four 
feety  one  hundred  and  fifty«*four  of  which  is  peipendicidar»  pre* 
sendagy  one  above  the  odier,  two  strata  of  columnar  basaltes,  the 
one  sixty  and  the  other  forty-five  feet  in  depth,  separated  by  s 
coarse  rock  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  depth.  The  view  from  these 
cliffs  is  fine ;  but,  with  weary  limbs,  wet  feeti  and  a  body  chilled 
by  the  fresh  winds  firom  the  sea,  curiosity  flags,  and  we  were  in- 
duced to  give  over  with  but  a  partial  survey.  On  returning,  how* 
ever,  we  coukL  not  be  persuaded  to  fcvego  the  pleasure  of  visidn^ 
in  the  other  direoiton.  Pari  Coon  Cave.  This  is  a  deep  cave^ 
with  an  entrance  from  the  sea  and  another  firom  the  land  side. 
The  land  side  entrance  is  occasioned  by  a  deep  natural  cut  in  the 
diff,  down  which  you  descend  almost  to  a  level  with  the  water, 
and  then,  turning  to  the  right,  you  find  an  opening  into  the  side 
of  the  chfl^  down  a  part  of  which  you  have  descended,  and,  passing 
into  this,  you  strike  the  side  of  a  grotto,  which,  nmntng  under  the 
superincimibent  mountain  of  amorphous  basalt,  mixed  in  with  other 
stones,  finally  opens  into  the  sea.  This  long  cave  is  like  the 
arched  nave  of  a  Gothic  church,  except  that  its  flooring  is,  for  the 
most  (rf*  die  way,  the  rolling  waves.  These  waves  enter  at  the 
mouth,  and,  swelling  up  as  they  become  compressed  in  the  into* 
rior  of  the  cavern,  they  lash  the  sides,  and  almost  leap  to  the  top 
of  the  vaulted  arch,  roaring  and  foaming  in  these  echoing  caverns 
until  almost  the  enUre  mass  of  Uquid  brine  is  worked  up  into  foam, 
and  there  it  rolls,  approaching  and  receding,  in  ceaseless  uproar 
and  revelry.  Creeping  into  the  ndsy  hall,  and  climbing  along 
the  side  gallery  as  far  as  I  dared — ^for  the  spray,  acdng  upon  the 
whinstone,  gave  it  a  greasy  and  extremely  slippery  character-*! 
seated  myself,  and  gave  up  the  reins  to  fancy,  until  I  foimd  my 
own  mind  growing  as  wild  and  frantic  almost  as  the  noisy  elements 
around  me.  The  genius  of  the  cavern  cast  a  spell  over  me  and 
bound  me  to  the  spot.    It  seemed  almost  impossible  to  break 
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away  from  the  scene.  If  I  raised  my  Toke,  it  was  xKxsdess  e^m 
to  my  own  ear  amid  the  roar  of  the  waters.  The  noise,  the  focff- 
fill  rush  and  reflux  of  the  foaming  billows,  and  the  gloomy  char- 
acter of  the  careniy  all  conspired  to  make  this  a  scene  unlike  whaa 
I  bad  erer  befcte  beheld.  Nurtured  here,  methought  I  mij^ 
have  been  a  poet,  and  hare  rhapsodised  in  these  noisy  halls 
m  wild  and  frantic  verse.  Breaking  away,  howcTcr,  from  the 
wizard  speB,  we  hastened  back  to  the  company  we  had  left,  and 
retumedi  highly  gratified  with  our  excursion,  to  Coleraine  in  time 
to  attend  a  temperance  meeting  which  fbe  lieutenant  had  got  up 
for  me  to  address  in  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  after  engaging  a  insn  to  send  me  five  joiaAB 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Liverpool,*  we  started  in  a  small 
jaunting-car,  which  we  hired  ei^ressly  for  the  purpose,  on  our 
return  to  Belfast. 

This  riding  in  an  Irish  car,  in  pleasant  weather,  is  not  withom 
its  interest.  You  have  nothing  to  obstruct  your  vision  in  this 
open  vehicle,  only,  as  you  ride  with  your  side  to  the  horse,  your 
back  is  on  half  tlU  scenery,  and  you  want  to  come  back  the  same 
way  to  see  the  other  side.  We  passed  a  number  of  interesting 
tovms,  such  as  Ballymony,  Ballymena,  and  Antrim.  At  Bal* 
lymena  it  was  market«day,  and  the  streets  were  perfectly  crowded 
vrith  men,  wome%  and  children,  wading  in  the  mud  over  shoe.  We 
had  to  walk  at  a  slow  pace  through  the  town,  on  account  of  the 
crowd,  to  pass  which  was  more  difficult,  because  of  the  many 
who  were  intoxicated,  and  who  therefore  twJk  up  more  room  than 
they  otherwise  would,  and  were  more  negligent  in  getting  out  of 
the  way.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  mui^  drunkenness  in  one  day 
and  at  one  place  as  I  saw  here. 

These  market-days  are  fairs.  Everybody  comes  that  has  any- 
thing to  buy^or  sell ;  vegetables,  meats,  live-stock,  wares,  or  mer- 
diaadise.  The  great  articles  in  trade  here  are  linen  cloth  and 
linen  yam.  The  country  abounds  in  these  articles.  We  often 
passed  eiOensive  yards  and  fields  that  were  covered  with  the  cloth 
spread  out  to  bleach. 

The  hotel  where  we  stopped'was  converted  into  a  market-house, 
so  that  it  was  widi  difficulty  we  could  find  a  resting-place  for  an 

*  These  came  according  to  agroement,  and  are  now  in  Uie  nraseom  of  tiie  Wedeyaa 
Unttenity. 
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hoar.  We  were  obliged  to  stop  here,  for  oor  Iridi  postillion  re* 
fused  to  go  say  fsrther ;  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  ac^sintance, 
and  was  too  homesick  to  proeeed.  I  could  get  no  other  comrey^ 
ance ;  and  finally,  by  refusing  to  pay  him  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  by  threatening  to  write  back  to  Coteraine  and  report  him  tfaeniy 
I  overcame  his  obstinacy  and  kept  him  through.  Wa  called  at 
another  public  house  on  the  road,  where  we  found  an  earth  floor, 
a  turf  fire  without  a  chimney,  and  a  poor  woman  spinning  flai^ 
who  told  us  she  could  earn  two  or  three  pence  per  day ! 

We  passed  Lotii  Neagh^  a  beautiful  sheet  of  fresh  water,  and 
Che  largest  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Ladop^  Onega,  and 
Geneva  lakes,  extending  over  about  ninety-seven  thousand  acresi 
This  lake  often  inundates  thousands  of  acres  on  its  shores,  and  its 
extent  and  depth,  it  is  said,  are  annually  increasing.  The  natives 
fluppose  the  waters  are  medicinal,  and  they  also  have  petrifying 
properties.  Antrim,  a  village  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  stands  on  its  banks. 

We  were  glad  to  find  an  Irish  wekome  by  our  excellent  Rev- 
erend Mr.  Waugh  and  his  estimable  lady  some  time  after  dark  on 
Saturday  evening.  With  these  friends  and  thdr  devout  congr^ 
gation  we  enjoyed  a  most  delightful  and  refreshing  Sabbath* 

Belfast  may  be  styled  the  northern  cq)ital  of  Ireland.  If  is  A 
fin^,  fiouridiing  town,  with  wide  streets,  a  growing  conunerce,  and 
H  population  of  about  sixty  thousand.  Protestantism  prevails 
here,  as  it  does,  indeed,  in  aM  these  northern  counties ;  and  town 
and  countiy  seem  comparatively  flourishing.  The  prevailing  re- 
ligion is  Presbyterianism  of  the  Scottish  stamp,  this  pait  of  the 
isliind  being  mostly  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Scotch  emigrants. 
Reltgion  has  been  at  a  iow  ebb  in  these  churches,  and  Unitarian- 
ism  has  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  Lately,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  church*  and  draw  up  the  reins  of  dis* 
cipKne.  It  was  found  that  many  of  the  clergy  were  not  only  lax 
in  doctrine,  but  in  morals ;  and  quite  a  proportion,  it  is  said,  were 
foftd  of  strong  drink ;  many  were  upplers.  The  first  blow  in  Ikvour 
of  temperance  was  by  Professor  Edgar  of  Belfast,  who  published 
Doctor  Beecher's  sermons  on  that  subject.  Professor  Edgar  is 
still  a  bold  champion  for  the  cause,  and  is  doing^much  to  reform 
his  country,  and  has  now  many  in  the  ministry,  in  his  ovm  and 
other  churches,  to  assist  him. 
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facilities  of  commerce  and  manufactures.    The  latter  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  great  ease  vfith  which  the  building  material 
is  procured,  which  is  a  beautiful  light  sandstone  that  is  inexhaust- 
ibly abundant  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  which  the  whole  ciiy 
is  built ;  and  especially  by  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  coal, 
which  can  be  procured  in  any  quantity  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to 
seven  shillings  per  ton.    This  is  the  wealth  of  Glasgow.    This 
freights  their  ships,  propels  their  steamers,  swings  their  looms^ 
and  throws  their  shuttles.    They  have  in  operation  between  three 
and  four  hundred  steam-engines;  of  these  about  sixty  are  em- 
ployed in  collieries,  eight  or  ten  in  stone  quarries,  and  the  remainder 
in  steamboats  and  manufactories,  the  former  bearing  to  the  latter 
a  proportion  of  about  one  to  three.    There  are  in  and  near  Glas- 
gow seventy-four  cotton-mills;  also  extensive  chymical- works 
for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  lime,  soda,  Ace 
These  works  cover  ten  acres  of  ground,  and  consume  six  hundred 
tons  of  coal  weekly.    There  are  also  iron-foundries,  glasshouses, 
sugar-refineries,  dec,  dec. 

The  architecture  of  Glasgow  is,  in  general,  of  the  Grecian  style, 
and  there  are  very  many  fine  public  and  private  edifices,  and  some 
very  good  monuments.  There  are  four  principal  streets,  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  dividing  the  town  into  four 
quarters. 

The  churches  of  Glasgow  are  only  sufficient  to  accommodate 
about  seventy-five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  Reckoning  that 
two  thirds  of  the  population  possess  suitable  age  and  health  to  at- 
tend public  worship,  it  would  appear  that  there  were  not  ''sittings'** 
enough  for  half  the  population.  This  is  another  striking  instance 
to  show  how  tardily  governments  meet  the  religious  wants  of  a 
growing  community.  Here,  as  ib  London,  they  have  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  voluntary  system  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of 
government.  A  society  has  been  formed  for  "  erecting  additional 
parochial  churches  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,"  which,  in  two 
years,  has  raised  upward  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds,  and  has 
built  or  is  building  six  additional  churches. 

The  operatives  that  have  rushed  into  Glasgow  since  the  great 
increase  of  business  are,  to  a  great  extent,  Irish  Catbolics;  so 

•  A  niHng  n  the  comnon  phraae  in  Knslanrt  and  ScoUaad  to  indicate  a  seal  in  tba 
duadi  for  OD0  indtndnal. 
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that,  at  present,  not  much  short  of  fifty  thousand  of  the  populatiom 
are  Catholics.  The  morals  of  the  town,  it  is  generally  declared, 
have  also  greatly  deteriorated.  Instead  of  that  sober,  Sabbath- 
keeping,  regular  character  that  used  to  distinguish  Scottish 
towns,  there  is  much  of  profanity,  Sabbath«breaking,  and  irreli- 
gion.  Still,  howoTer,  the  old  Scotch  character  is  Tory  prominent ; 
and  I  th^k  there  is  in  Glasgow  a  good  share  of  genuine  piety. 
There  is  an  increasing  zeal  for  the  mission  cause  and  other  soci- 
eties ;  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  one  method  they  hare 
of  concentrating,  in  the  same  boilding,  most  of  the  offices  for  the 
Christian  tharities  et  the  yarious  religious  sects.  This  edifice  we 
visited,  and  noticed  in  one  room  charity-boxes  for  about  thirty 
difierent  societies ;  all  in  their  dmracter  and  tendency  **  onb  con* 
CBRN,"  and  spoke  a  language  of  union  and  efiiciency  at  which  the 
god  of  this  world  and*^  his  infidel  and  earthly  auxiliaries  might 
well  tremble.  These  charity*boxes,  arranged  in  beautiful  order, 
looked  to  me  like  the  heavy  ordnance  of  the  church ;  and  although 
each  piece  was  manned  and  charged  by  different  companies^ 
yet  they  were  all  of  the  same  army,  and  were  fighting  the  same 
common  foe.  With  such  a  union  of  design  and  of  action,  the 
battle  will  ultimately  be  won.  The  different  congregations  also 
are  in  the  practice  of  suppor^ng  missionaries  and  teachers  for 
particular  fields  of  labour,  such  as  one  in  the  West  Indies,  one 
in  the  Highlands,  &c.  In  this  way  much  is  done  for  the  cause 
of  Christianity. 

The  old  Cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  an  interesting 
object,  as  is  also  the  cemetery  connected  with  it,  especially  a  new 
part  that  has  been  laid  out  on  an  opposite  hill  over  a  deep  ravine, 
across  which  an  elegant  bridge  has  been  recently  thrown.  Here 
are  some  fine  sepulchral  monuments ;  among  others,  one  to  the 
great  Scotch  reformer,  JoKn  Knox.  The  inscriptions  on  it,  in  ad- 
dition  to  those  descriptive  of  Knox's  personal  character,  death,  dec, 
detail  a  number  of  events  connected  with  the  reformation  in  Scot* 
land.  The  monument  was  erected  1825  by  subscription ;  and  is  a 
fvted  Doric  colun^n,  crowned  with  a  noble  statue  of  the  reformer^ 
with  a  BMe  in  his  hand,  the  Protestant  text-book, 

A  little  to  the  south  of  this  is  another  monument  to  the  more 
modem  Protestant  champion,  William  M'Gavin.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  **  The  Protestant,"  a  work  that  has  been  republished  and 
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extennvely  cucuUted  in  ihe  United  States.  This  work,  it  seenM, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  who  erected  due 
monument,  entitled  him  to  a  place  second  only  to  Knox,  who  Ia> 
boured  in  the  same  cause  at  an  earlier  date.  His  statue  has  one 
hand  supporting  the  Bible,  and  the  other  resting  upon  the  book, 
as  if  he  was  saying  to  the  Romanist,  "  To  the  law  and  to  thft 
testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  acoqiding  to  this  rule,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  truth  in  them.*'  M'Gavin  was  «  merchant  of  Glas- 
gow, and  died  in  1832* 

This  hill  is  well  calculated  for  lombs,  as  the  base  is  of  the  free- 
stone formation  already,  spoken  of,  and  is  #o  soft  it  can  as  readily 
be  cut  into  catacombs  as  the  Tufa  strata  of  St.  Sebastian,  near 
Rome.  The  top  of  the  hill,  howcTer,  jMPesents  a  fwmation  of 
coarse  black  granite  lying  directly  over  this  freestone;  so  true  is 
it  that  granite  is  the  jnmluct  of  almost  every  age  in  the  geological 
history  of  the  wodd,  although  not  quite  so  recent,  perhaps,  as  some 
alluded  to  by  one  of  the  philosophers  at  Bristol,  who  humorously 
remarked,  that  in  one  place  it  was  so  recently  made  it  had  not  yet 
got  cold  ! 

The  Glasgow  University  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice, 
yet  this  is  all  I  can  give  it. 

This  is  one  of  four  universities  of  Scodand,  which,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  over  two  millions,  nevertheless  affords  a  liberal 
patronage  to  all  these  universities.  In  this  at  Glasgow  they  have 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  students.  It  has  departments  of  law, 
theology,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  employing  in  the  whole  eighteen 
professors.  It  has  a  public  library  of  about  sixty  thousand  volumes, 
besides  libraries  for  all  the  classes  in  the  different  departments. 
The  Hunterian  Museum  is  a  fine  collection  in  natural  history,  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  that  science,  the  work  of  a  smgle 
life,  that  of  Doctor  William  Hunter,  ^ho  left  the  collection  to 
the  university,  together  with  eight  or  ten  thousand  volumes  of 
mrt>8t  rare  or  remarkable  books,  a  great  many  coins,  and  some 
splendid  pictures  and  prints,  and  various  other  curiosities.  The 
whole  of  thia  splendid  donation,  especially  the  pauseum  of  natural 
history,  shows  to  bad  advantage  for  want  of  a  convenient  room. 
In  the  university  is  a  sitting  marble  statue  of  Watt,  by  Chantrey, 
hfao^simUe  of  which,  although  colossal  in  its  proportions,  is  seen 
in  bronne  in  St.  George's  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  city.    Well 
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may  Glaigow  honour  Walt ;  to  hia  Bcience  they  owe  the  proeper* 
ily  and  wealth  of  their  dty. 

In  the  ezamination^room  we  saw  the  **  Uack-9tcn^  which  the 
atndent  sits  upon  for  ezaminatioD.  Formerly  it  was,  fay  itielfy  the 
seat  of  the  patUmt  tmdergoing  an  examination ;  bat  for  a  long 
time  it  has  been  handsomely  set  in  a  fine  covered  chair ;  a  fire- 
minute  sand-glass  hangs  behind,  which  the  beadle  turns  and 
watches,  and,  as  soon  as  the  glass  runs  out,  he  cries  out  to  the 
examiner  to  let  him  know  it  is  time  to  Ut  the  patient  off.  This, 
perhaps,  is  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  physician  who 
stands  by  in  cases  of  judicial  torture,  to  give  notice  when,  to  pro- 
Tent  fatal  consequences,  the  sufieier  must  be  released.  He  must 
be  but  a  poor  fellow,  however,  who  cannot  endure  more  than  five 
minutes  on  the  rack  of  a  college-examination ;  and  this,  wbicb,  by 
way  of  distinction,  is  called  the  Black-Uone  eoMtnuMtfum,  can  be 
considered  little  else  than  a  mere  ibrm. 

The  cause  of  education  is  receiving  great  attention  in  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Datid  Stow,  author  of  the  *^  Training  System  for  Schools,* 
has  bestowed  much  time  and  care  on  the  subject  of  sdiools,  and 
made  great  improvements  in  this  department ;  and  the  ^  Gks- 
gow  Educational  Society^  is  making  very  promising  eflbrts  in  thii 
important  work. 

I  visited  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Lunatic  Asylum^  the 
Magdalen  Asylum,  and  various  other  institntions,  which  I  cannot 
atop  to  describe.  They  are  generally  flourishiBg,  however,  and 
appear  to  have  a  good  share  of  public  patronage. 

By  die  politeness  of  Dr.  T.  of  New-York  I  had  an  intmductioa 
to  Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  the  first  botanist  of  Gmat  Britain,  if 
Jiot«of  Europe.  We  shared  largely  in  the  ooimesy  and  kind  at- 
tentiooa  of  Sir  William  and  his  lady,  and  Sir  William's  father, 
resident  with  him.  At  his  house  we  met  at  dinner  several  gentle- 
men, clergymen  and  others,  together  with  Dr.  Magili,  professor 
of  theoh)gy  and  acting  bead  in  the  university,  with  whom  we 
spent  a  delightful  evening.  Sir  William's  collection  of  planti  is 
immense,  and  his  library«  I  believe^  fills  all  the  rooms  of  his 
house ;  at  any  rate,  his  diniug-room  was  completely  lined  with 
bookcases.  We  also  spent  a  part  of  another  day  in  examining 
the  Botanical  Garden.  This  was  a  splendid  treat;  the  garden 
itself  is  supported  by  the  citioens  of  Glasgow,  the  university  bav- 
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ing  subscribed  two  thousmd  pounds  towards  it  in  the  first  instanee, 
on  condition  that  a  lectare-room  should  be  erected  fos  the  use  of 
the  botanical  {m>fessor,  and  that  the  use  of  the  garden  should  be 
secured  for  the  professor  and  his  classes.  The  consenratoties  are 
exfeensire«  and  Uie  collection  of  plants  amounts  to  about  twehre 
thousand.  The  garden  was  opened  in  1819.  Itdoes  great  credit 
to  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  to  the  professoTy  and  to  Mr.  Murray,  die 
curator.  The  garden  and  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Hooker, 
who  is  professor,  and  who  lives  near  the  garden,  are  two  miles 
from  the  uniTorsity,  and  the  classes  walk  out  in  the  moniing  to 
receive  their  lecture  before  breakfast. 

We  were  charmed  with  our  visit  to  Glasgow ;  but  we  were  only 
transient  visiters,  and  had  time  only  to  form  a  short  acquaintance, 
admire,  bid  farewell,  and  depart. 

Our  object  was  to  visit  the  Highlands  in  as  expeditious  a  tour 
as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  cross  the  country  to  £di&bnigb. 
To  this  end  we  sent  on  our  heavy  baggsge  to  this  latter  city  by 
the  public  conveyance  direct,  that  we  might  traverse  the  lakes 
and  Highlands  unencumbered. 

Our  route  was  down  the  Clyde  to  Dnmhuton,  fourteen  miles 
from  Glasgow.  This  is  the  Balcbuka  of  Ossian,  and  is  a  place 
of  much  interest.  The  ancient  castle  was  on  a  twin4ieaded  rodL, 
rising  up  abruptly  from  the  harbour  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
about  a  mile  in  circunfeienoe  at  the  base,  and  deeply  deft  at  the 
top,  so  as  to  appear  like  a  moimtain  with  two  heads.  It  com» 
mands  the  Clyde  and  the  Levea,  which  here  enteis  the  Clyde, 
and  nlay  be  considered  the  key  to  the  western  Highlands.  We 
started  next  morning  in  a  coach  for  Lock  Lomond.  The  ride  up 
the  Leven  was  ddightfol,  and  the  day  proved  remaikaUy  fine ; 
we  passed  a  number  of  interesting  seats,  and,  among  others,  the 
birthplace  of  Tobias  Smollett,  the  historian  and  noveliat,  and  an 
obelisk  erected  to  his  meanory.  But  the  Leven  itself  is  his  best 
monument,  which  seems  to  echo  back,  as  it  glides  down  its  soft 
rhanneb,  his  own  sweet  song« 

"  On  Leren's  bankfl,  while  froe  to  ravai 
And  tune  the  nml  pipe  to  lofe, 
I  rncrnH  not  the  hspfiott  twtts 
That  erer  trod  the  Arcadian  plain. 
Pure  stream  I  in  whose  transparent  wm^ 
My  footUU  liBfao  I  nwt  to  km" 
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At  the  outlet  of  Loch  Lomond  the  steamer  waited  our  arriyal. 
We  embarked,  and  were  soon  gliding  up  this  beautiful*  lake,  which 
extends  into  the  very  region  of  romance  thirty  miles,  varying  in 
width  from  seyen  miles  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  southern 
part  is  the  widest,  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  islands,  amount- 
ing, in  the  whole,  to  above  thirty  ;  some  of  these  are  very  beauti- 
ful, covered  with  wood,  and  rising  to  different  heights ;  others  are 
more  rocky,  with  a  mixture  of  verdure.  One  of  them,  InchMur^ 
riuy  is  occupied  as  a  deer-park  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  is 
the  largest  in  the  lake.  Here  the  scenery  is  fine,  both  in  the  lake 
and  on  the  shore.  The  valley  of  the  Endrick  opens  up  before  you ; 
the  minarets  of  the  Ross  priory,  where  Sir  Waiter  Scott  made  his 
headquarters  when  he  was  traversing  these  regions  to  catch  the 
inspiration  for  his  muse,  are  pointed  out  to  the  stranger ;  as  also 
an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  George  Buchanan,  and  the  residence 
of  Lord  Napier,  the  inventor  of  logarithms.  These  objects  blend 
together  most  delightfully  tlie  association  of  the  utile  and  the 
dukCf  and  all  are  heightened  by  the  bold  and  the  beautiful  in  the 
pencillings  and  colourings  of  Nature.  This,  too,  is  the  gate  into 
thb  Highlands,  and  now  all  the  magic  influences  of  the  mountain 
scenery  begin  to  entrance  the  soul.  I  speak  not  for  others,  I  can 
only  say  what  was  the  effect  upon  myself ;  an  effect  which,  al- 
thou^  I  have  felt  the  like  before,  yet  never  to  the  same  extent. 
It  was  not  because  I  was  now  in  the  region  consecrated  by  the 
genius  and  enriched  by  the  creations  of  the  great  magician  of  the 
north ;  it  was  not  because  I  was  in  the  domain  of  the  McGregors 
and  the  Colquhouns ;  the  land  of  chivalry,  of  tragedy,  of  romance, 
and  of  song.  All  this  might  have  operated  to  heighten  the  feel- 
ings of  that  moment,  but  it  was  chiefly  the  witchery  of  the  mount- 
ain scenery  that  cast  its  spell  over  my  sonl,  and  at  first  electrified, 
and  then  sickened  my  heart ;  sickened  me,  because  all  the  in- 
vstinctive  feeling  that  could  be  brought  to  act  on  such  a  subject 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  ever  dwelling  longer  in  the  tame  regions 
of  plains  and  moderate  bills.  I  had  been  nurtured  among  the 
mountains,  and  all  my  local  affinities  are  for  the  mountains  still. 
I  felt  as  though  I  was  impelled  almost  irresistibly  to  return  home, 
break  off  my  connexions  with  the  lower  country,  and  fly  back  to 
the  mountains.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  warning,  but  it  was  the 
mysterious  voice  of  taste,  of  instinct,  which  rung  in  my  heart, 
56  4  N 
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^  Tarry  not  in  all  the  plain,  but  flee  to  the  moontaina.*'  Who 
that  has  felt  this  spell  would  prefer  that  he  had  never  felt  it  ?  or, 
having  felt  it,  would  wish  to  leave  the  congenial  regions  thai  had 
given  it  existence  1 

These  were  the  feelings  vrith  which  I  entered  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  Ben  Lomond  rose  up  on  our  right  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  on 
whose  placid  waters  it  seemed  to  rest  for  its  liquid  base.  Other 
mountains  skirt  the  lake  or  tower  in  the  distance,  while  oocasional 
villages  on  the  shore  give  an  air  of  softness  to  the  mcwe  nigged 
features  of  the  back-ground.  All  this  region  belonged  to  Rob  Roy 
McGregor.  Many  places  bear  his  name  or  aie  associated  with 
his  history.  One  is  called  Rob  Roy's  Rock.  It  rises  up  abool 
thirty  feet  above  the  water,  where  is  a  flat  platform  overtopped  in 
the  rear  by  another  elevation  still  hi^er.  Here  this  cruel  chief- 
tain was  accustomed  to  let  down,  by  a  rope  tied  around  the  waiat, 
those  who  refused  to  comply  with  his  demands.  Above  this  the 
mountains  are  more  grand  and  imposing,  presenting  new  and  ever* 
varying  features.  Here  we  passed  a  lively  cascade,  wluch  turns 
the  mill  of  Inversnaid,  on  the  water  of  the  Arkill,  where,  it  is  said, 
Wordsworth  penned  his  "  Sweet  Highland  Girl."  Near  this  is 
Rob  Roy's  Cave,  the  hiding-place  of  this  Highland  chief  and  rob- 
ber. We  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Arkill,  and  sailed  up  to  the 
bead  of  the  lake  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sedng  the  entire  loch, 
a  route  which  the  boat  makes  daily,  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  purposes  with  the  'steamer  on  Lake  Como,  to  which  this 
water  has  been  compared.  Lake  Como,  however,  presents  bolder 
scenery  than  Loch  Lomond.  As  the  boat  returned  we  landed  at 
Inversnaid,  to  cross  over  to  Loch  Kairin  or  Ketturin.  Here  we 
found  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  baggage.  The  road  is 
impassable  for  carriages,  except  a  sort  of  rough  cart  which  they 
roll,  I  know  not  how,  over  the  rocks  of  this  rough  mountain  pass. 
The  travellers,  of  whom  there  were  quite  a  number  in  our  com- 
pany, had  to  trust  to  their  feet  or  mount  ponies.  Mrs.  Fisk  and 
myself,  together,  in  fact,  with  most  of  our  company,  chose  the  lat- 
ter. The  distance  over  the  mountain  to  Loch  Katrin  is  five  miles, 
and  the  pass  is  wild  and  romantic.  On  the  right  rises  Ben  Lo- 
mond, piercing  the  clouds.  On  the  left  is  a  high  range  of  barren 
eminences,  mostly  without  wood.    This,  in  fact,  is  the  general 
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tliamcttr  of  the  Highlands,  so  thai  the  highest  eminenoea  are  bleak 
and  bald,  which,  with  their  dark  colour,  gives  them  a  most  deso*  . 
late  character.  Along  the  pass  we  traversed,  howeyer,  there  was 
some  vegetation  and  some  Highland  cottages.  We  passed  one 
cottage  where  they  were  making  hay,  engsged  in  which  was*aB 
okl  Highlander,  who  said  he  had  Uved  a  century.  Just  beyond 
we  stopped  to  see  Rob  Roy's  fowling-piece.  It  was  a  long,  sin* 
'gularly-proportioned  musket,  kept  for  show  by  a  woman  who 
claimed  to  be  one  of  his  family  connexions.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourlKXKl  was  the  house  where  his  wife  was  bom.  She,  it  seems, 
was  a  woman  of  some  talent^  although  her  birthplace  was  an 
humble  one,  since  it  was  '*  Rob  Roy's  Lament,"  composed  by  her, 
that  gave  him  such  a  "  touch  of  the  heartbreak"  as  finally  drove 
him  into  the  life  and  profession  of  a  freebooter.  He  was  bom  a 
gentleman,  and  owned  all  this  region  east  of  Loch  Lomond ;  but 
was  dispossessed  of  it,  by  some  legal  process,  by  the  Duke  of 
Montrose,  whose  agent,  in  the  absence  of  M'Gregor,  harshly 
treated  his  wife.  This  drove  him  to  desperation ;  and  he  turned 
his  back  upon  law  and  civilized  society,  and  lived  by  robbery  and 
levelling  Uack  mail  upon  the  borderers ;  that  is,  diey  paid  him 
a  tax  to  purchase  exemption  from  depredations  upon  their  prop* 
erty. 

Near  this  are  the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Inversnaid,  built  to 
protect  the  district  against  the  incursions  of  Rob  Roy.  On  the 
right  we  passed  the  small  water  called  Loch  Arklet,  from  which 
the  aforemOitioned  Arkill  takes  its  rise.  And  now  we  approached 
the  descent  to  Loch  Ketturin. 

-  One  bamiahM  Aeei  of  Uvinf  goM 
Loch  KeUurin  beneath  m  roU'd, 
Id  ell  her  lengUi  far  windiof  lay 
With  promootory,  creek,  and  bay, 
And  ialands  that,  imporpled  bcight, 
Fkieted  amid  the  livelier  light 


Hit h  on  the  aonth  hufs  Ben  Venae 
Down  on  the  lake  in  maaaea  threw 
Cnga,  knolla,  and  monnda,  oonfnaMlj  hinlM^ 
The  fragmenfta  of  an  earlier  world. 

VIThile  on  the  north,  through  mMdIe  air, 
Beo  Ann  heaved  high  hia  forehead  bere.** 
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This  beautiful  miniory  so  deeply  set  in  the  bold  framework  cf 
the  mountains,  is  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  and  a  half  in 
breadth.     It  is  in  itself  a  most  interesting  object  of  sublimity  and 
beauty,  such  as  Nature  has  not  often  constructed,  and  it  is  rendered 
stiU  more  interesting  by  the  witchery  which  the  Scotdi  magician 
has  thrown  around  it  in  the  poetic  creations  of  his  Highland  mQ6e» 
especially  in  the  ^  Lady  of  the  Lake,''  the  principal  scene  of  which 
was  here.    We  found  upon  the  bank  a  large  company,  some  of 
whom  had  just  arrived  in  the  passage-boat  which,  in  its  return, 
was  to  take  us  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.    Hiis  boat 
was  propelled  by  the  power  of  Highland  muscles^  and  plies  daily 
on  the  lake  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers.    The  two  compa- 
niesy  the  boatmen,  and  a  number  of  Highlanders  of  both  sexes  were 
here  assembled  around  a  miserable  hut,  which  passed,  I  suppose, 
for  a  tavern.    If  one  were  disposed  to  turn  from  tke  romantic  and 
the  poetic  to  the  coarser  associations  of  common  and  real  life,  in* 
stead  of  quoting  from  Scott,  he  might,  in  view  c^  the  (Ejects  around 
him,  strike  in  with  the  satirist. 

•*  Bleak  are  U17  hillt,  oh  Scotia, 
And  barren  are  thy  plaina; 
Barefooted  are  thy  nymphs, 
And  kanr  stiU  thy  ewains.*** 

-  We  were  enabled,  however,  for  the  most  part,  to  keep  the  mind 
elevated  above  grovelling  and  commonplace  associations,  and  that 
the  more  readily  because,  after  we  embarked,  our  head  boatman, 
who  was  himself  a  Highlander,  when  he  was  not  chatting  in  Gaelic 
with  his  companions,  repeated  page  after  page  from  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,*'  and  pointed  out  to  us  all  the  interesting  localities 
of  that  poem.  This  man  was  so  enthusiastic  in  his  veneration 
of  Scott,  that  he  said,  if  they  would  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory  on  the  promontory  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  "  Watch 
Tower**  where  Roderic  Dhu  kept  his  vigils  when  Fitz  James 
fell  in  with  him,  he,  poor  as  he  was,  would  give  six  months'  labour 
towards  the  object. 

Before  we  approached  the  landing  the  sun  went  down,  just  in 
time  to  give  a  heightened  interest  to  this  mountain  scenery.  We 
passed  the  island  of  the  *'  Lady  of  the  Lake."  We  did  not  land, 
for  **  Ellen's  Bower"  has  unfortunately  been  consumed  by  fire,  and 

*  For  decency's  sake  I  have  altered  the  last  line. 
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this  has  robbed  the  island  of  much  of  its  interest  A  boat  shot 
off  from  the  island,  howeyer,  just  as  we  passed,  with  a  lady  in  it, 
which,  for  aught  we  knew,  might  have  been  Ellen  herself,  espe- 
cially as  the  '*  pine  of  Clan  Alpiruf^  was  standing  up  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat  in  all  \ht  freshness  of  its  former  glory.  Beyond  the 
island,  on  the  northern  shore,  was  the  spot  where  Fitz  James 
came  down  to  the  bank  and  wound  that  blast  upon  his  horn  which 
brought  Ellen  in  her  skiff  from  '*  the  Rocky  Isle.**  There  is  now, 
prbbably,  less  of  wood  about  the  shore  and  the  mountain  side 
than  formerly.     Still,  however, 

**  Boon  utare  acatten  free  and  wOd 
Each  plant  or  flower,  tha  mooDtom'a  ckJU ; 
Hero  eglantine  emba]|nis  the  air. 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingle  there ; 
The  primroae  pale  and  violet  flower 
Find  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower.* 

But  the  finest,  the  rudest,  the  wildest  scene  of  all  is  where  we 
landed.  The  place  is  called  The  Trosachs^  the  meaning  of  which 
is  "The  rough  or  bristled  territory."  It  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  which  resulted  in  casting 
up,  in  the  wildest  possible  confusion,  the  varied  materials  of  the 
mountains  and  the  vales ;  and  then,  over  this  wild  scene,  vegeta- 
tion sprang  up,  covering  the  whole 

**  With  wild  roee,  eglantine,  and  broom, 
Which  waate  aroond  their  rich  perftime ; 
While  bireh-treee  weep  in  fragrant  balm. 
And  aspena  aleep  beneath  the  calm." 

The  dusk  of  the  evening  was  settling  down  upon  the  valley% 
although  the  tops  of  Ben  Ann  and  Ben  Venue  were  still  lighted 
by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  departed  sun ;  the  lake  was  still,  the 
air  was  fragrant  and  mild,  and  all  seemed  to  combine  to  make  the 
impressi(m  of  the  scene  most  vivid ;  all  but  the  cackling  boal- 
men  contending  for  their  pay,  and  the  porters  vexing  the  company 
about  their  baggage ;  and  then  there  was  the  haste  to  get  to  th# 
inn  at  a  mile's  distance,  which  we  h^d  to  walk,  and  the  fear  that 
the  beds  would  all  be  engaged  before  we  could  arrive.  It  is  thus 
that  the  vulgar  concerns  of  life  break  in  upon  our  imaginative  and 
poetic  reveries,  profaning  tfiese,  as  well  as  our  religion,  with  earth* 
bom  inquiries,  ''What  shall  I^at?  or  what  shall  I  drink?  or 
wherewithal  shall  I  be  clothed  T  Make  the  best  you  can  of 
55 
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man,  there  is  mach  of  gtoss  malter  about  him  still.    Rhapsodize 
as  you  may,  you  cannot  thus  check  the  gnawings  of  bungei^  iKir 
sooth  to  rest  the  weary  limb.    Not  all  the  calls  of  hunger,  or  the 
obstructions  of  fatigue,  or  the  noise  of  tasteless  boatmen  and  par* 
ters,  howerer,  could  wholly  break  the  spell  of  that  hour  and  of 
that  scene.    Nature  may  have  many  such  exhibitions,  but  I  bare 
not  seen  them.    The  Trosachs  stand  alone,  in  my  mind,  among 
all  the  reminiscences  of  the  past ;  and  fancy  still  calls  up  the . 
image  of  that  scene  as  fresh  almost  as  when  we  set  foot  upon  the 
shore,  and  walked  the 

••  Dark  n^vae, 
WlMie  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid 
Round  many  a  rocky  pyramid, 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
,Its  thonder-apIinterM  pinnads. 
Round  many  an  inralated  maaa 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass* 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vaih 
PrssamptQoas  piled  on  Shiner's  plains 
Here  rocky  sununiti,  q>lit  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  and  battlement ; 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  €«pola  or  minaret ; 
Wild  crests  as  psgod  ever  deck*d, 
Or  mosque  of  eastern  architect" 

We  passed  the  dell  where  the  '^  gallant  gray"  of  Fitz  James 
fell  in  the  chase.  The  scene  which  had  been  so  wild  gradually 
melted  away  into  a  yerdant  vale,  and  the  rural  pathway  brought 
us  out  to  a  fine  and  commodious  hotel,  fitted  up  in  a  taste  corre- 
sponding with  the  natural  scenery  around,  and  affording  us  excel- 
lent refreshment  and  rest. 

The  next  day  a  company  of  us  rode  post  to  StirUng.  The 
whole  way  was  enchanting.  We  passed  down  the  glen  which 
Clan  Alpine's  chief  and  Fitz  James  had  travelled  before  us,  and 
came  to  **  Coilantogle  Ford,"  where  they  fought,  and  where  the 
former  fell.  Ben  Ledi  and  the  Grampian  Hills  receded  as  we 
rolled  down  the  ralley  of  the  Vennachar.  We  passed  the  ancient 
castle  of  Doune,  whose  tower  still  stands  to  the  height  of  some 
eighty  feet.  We  next  passed  the  town  of  Calendar,  celebrated  for 
hs  muslin  manufactory,  and  reached  Stirling  in  time  to  Tisit  all 
that  19  particularly  interesting  in  this  ancieut  Scottish  fortress, 
which  so  loog  codimanded  the  pass  to  the  eastern  Highlands^ 
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Stirling  b  seated  on  a  hill  that  riiea  from  the  plain  of  the  vaUey 
of  Forthy  the  top  of  which  is  an  abrupt  basaltic  rock,  on  the  high- 
est elevation  of  which  is  situated  the  castle.  This  castle  was  for 
a  long  time  considered  impregnable.  It  had  connected  with  it  a 
royal  palace.  All  are  still  standing,  although  in  a  state  of  dilapi- 
dation. This  castle  has  been  a  .bloody  place ;  the  room  is  still 
shown  where  William  the  Eightht  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  stabbed  by 
James  II.,  even  while  under  the  royal  safe-conduct.  The  truth  is, 
these  northern  chieftains,  from  royalty  downward,  cold  as  their 
country  is,  were  a  hot-blooded  race.  The  terrace  around  the  cas- 
tle is  one  of  the  most  splendid  observatories  to  be  found  in  any 
country :  the  distant  ranges  of  the  Grampian  and  other  mountains ; 
the  melting  down  of  their  rude  outlines  into  the  mellower  lineaments 
of  the  bordering,  hills ;  and,  finally,  the  vale  itself,  the  meandering 
river,  the  villages,  and  the  meadows,  all  spread  out  beneath  and 
around,  form  a  grand  panorama  rarely  equalled.  Near  by  is  the 
place  where  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  used  to  hold  their  tour- 
naments, and  the  ''  ladies'  hill,"  where  the  fair  sex  sat  to  behold 
these  martial  sports.  No  fewer  than  twelve  battle^elds  may  be 
seen  from  this  terrace ;  among  which,  about  two  miles  to  the 
southeast,  is  the  field  of  Bannockbum. 

After  dining  we  took  the  public  coach  for  Edinburgh.  Before 
leaving  the  county  of  Stirling  we  crossed  the  ancient  Roaftin 
wall  built  about  A.D.  140,  by  Antoninus,  to  check  the  irruptions 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  The  ploughshare  now  passes  over  this 
ancient  bulwark ;  and  instead  of  a  wall  extending  from  the  Clyde 
to  the  Forth,  quite  across  the  island>  a  canal  connects  the  waters 
of  the  western  and  eastern  seas,  on  which  a  great  commercial 
business  is  carried  on.  A  striking  mark  of  distinction  between 
the  two  periods.  Where  we  crossed  the  wall  recent  excavations 
had  uncovered  two  or  three  stone  cofiSjss,  in  which  human  bones 
were  found. 

We  did  not  arrive  until  evening;  and,  on  entering  the  city,  the 
contrast  from  an  open  unsettled  country  to  a  beautiful  and  bustling 
city  was  very  strikiTig ;  the  more  so  because  it  was  sudden ; 
there  was  none  of  that  sprinkling  of  neighbouring  villages  and 
suburban  country-seats  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most 
cities,  and  of  this,  indeed,  in  other  directions. 

We  passed  Prince's-streetj^  which  is  the  greats  thoroughfare  of 
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the  city,  having  the  new  town  on  our  left  and  the  old  town  on 
our  right.    Immediately  bordering  upon  our  right,  howerer,  for  a 
part  of  the  diatance,  was  a  deep  ravine  called  North  Loch.    This 
loch,  as  it  18  called,  waa  formerly  a  moraas,  and  formed  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  city.    It  has  been  drained,  and  the  west  end  has 
been  filled  up  to  the  length  of  8e?en  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  so  as 
to  form  an  eligible  connexion  between  the  old  and  new  towns.    The 
breadth  here  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the 
earth  thrown  in  is  eighty  feet;  making,  it  is  said,  a  mound  of  earth 
consisting  of  one  and  a  half  millions  of  cartloads.    Beyond  this  loch 
towered  the  castle ;  and  there,  too,  were  the  fourteen-storied  bouses 
of  the  old  town,  of  which  everybody  almost  has  heard.    On  the 
left  were  some  of  the  finest  edifices,  public  said  private,  in  the  city ; 
and  the  whole  was  fiinely  illuminated  with  gaslights.*     At  the 
lower  end  of  this  street  we  found  fine  accommodations,  where  we 
rested  on  Saturday  night  from  the  labours  of  a  busy  and  an  inter* 
esting  week ;  a  week  which  had  been  the  more  grateful  because, 
exposed  as  we  had  been,  we  had  been  favoured  throughout  with 
most  delightful  weather ;  a  circumstance  so  rare  in  our  experience 
on  these  islands,  that  we  prized  it  the  more,  occurring  as  it  did  at 
a  time  when  we  most  needed  it.' 

A  Sabbath  in  Scotland,  and  especially  in  Edinburgh,  reminded 
me  of  one  of  those  New-England  Sabbaths  (that  are  now  less 
common,  I  am  sorry  to  say)  of  the  days  of  my  childhood,  and 
more  frequent  now  in  New-England  than  in  any  other  country  I 
have  visited,  Scotland  excepted.  Indeed,  Edinburgh  seemed  pe* 
culiar  in  this  respect,  insomuch  that  the  rumbling  of  the-wheeis  of 
a  carriage  was  rarely  heard  through  tlie  day ;  the  people  seem  to 
regard  the  letter  of  the  law :  "  In  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work^ 
thou,  nor  thy  cattle.*' 

On  Monday  we  commenced  visiting  this  beautiful  city,  and 
forming  some  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  people.  We  had 
introductions  to  some  of  the  professors  of  the  university;  and  al- 
though the  greater  portion  were  absent,  as  it  was  vacation,  still 
we  found  several  who  treated  us  with  great  politeness,  and  with  a 
frankness,  too,  that  I  could  not  but  admire.  Indeed,  I  find  this 
almost  uniformly  among  gentlemen  of  science  and  literature. 
There  is  a  nobleness  of  mind,  a  frankness  of  manner,  a  discard- 

*  OmsUgbtf  are  rery  much  used  in  ptivate  hoases  in  Edinbnish. 
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ilig  of  the  trammelling  forms  of  etiquette,  which  cannot  be 
of  any  other  class  of  men.  These  are  the  souls  that  seem  worthy 
the  high  destinies  of  rational,  and  the  high  enjoyments  of  social 
beings.  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I  took  in  the  society  of 
these  gentlemen  the  little  time  I  had  to  spend  with  them,  nor  the 
reluctance  with  which  I  tore  myself  from  them ;  and  now,  when 
I  look  back  upon  that  elegant  city  of  the  north,  and  recall  with 
great  pleasure  her  aichitecture  and  her  splendid  institutions,  her 
squares,  her  crescents,  and  her  monuments,  nothing  so  delij^ts 
me  in  the  retrospect  as  that  noble  courtesy  with' which  I  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  by  these  gentlemen.  Who  woiij^  not  be 
pleased  with  a  residence  in  Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  science  and 
of  manly  intellect?  Among  the  first  t>bjectB  of  interest  was  the 
university.  Perhaps  my  readers  will  be  weary  of  so  many  notices 
of  universities ;  but  I  will  promise,  on  this  subject,  to  be  shorthand 
only  notice  a  few  points. 

First,  as  to  the  edifices.  These  are,  principally,  a  noble  quad- 
rangle on  the  west  side  of  the  great  gulf;  that  is,  in  the  old  town, 
and  have  been  built  anew  within  a  few  years.  Government  gave 
ten  thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  a  number  of  years,  until  the 
whole  was  rebuilt  in  a  style  of  architecture  and  with  such  accom- 
modatiomi  as  do  great  credit  to  the  university  and  all  concerned 
in  its  erection.  The  large  library-room  is  a  most  splendid  hall, 
and  contains  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  One  arrangement 
struck  me  as  very  convenient.  The  more  common  books,  and 
such  as  were  for  every-day  use,  were  selected  out,  and  constituted 
the  '^working  library."  These  books  might  be  drawn  out;  the 
others  were  reserved  for  consultation,  but  not  for  circulation. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  libraries  in  Edinburgh,  Uie  largest 
of  which,  that  belonging  to  the  society  of  Writers  to  the  Signet,* 
is  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 

The  university  museum  is  the  work  principally  of  one  man. 
Professor  Jameson,  who  still  holds  the  chair  in  the  department  of 
natural  science.  It  is  beautifully  arranged  in  two  large  rooms, 
each  twenty  feet  long  by  thirty  wide,  besides  smaller  side  rooms. 
The  lower  room  is  mostly  devoted  to  quadrupeds.  In  the  upper 
room  is  a  collection  of  birds,  amounting  to  about  three  thousand ; 

*  This  is  a  Itw  coipontioD,  tnd  here  a  coaise  of  aulroction  is  gtron  in  civil  law,  ths 
Soolch  law,  aad  in  GOOTeyanciof . 
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here  also,  and  in  other  apartmenta,  are  ahella,  inaecUy  minerals^ 
preparations  in  coinparatife  anatomy,  icc^  all  eztensiYe,  beauti- 
fully arranged,and  kept  in  the  nicest  order* 

The  Scotch  uniTereities  differ  from  the  English  in  many  respects. 
The  Senatus  Academicus^  or  the  executi?e  authority,  ie  Tested, 
where  it  should  be,  in  the  principal  and  profeasora  of  the  uniyer- 
aity.  These  are  dirided  into  four  faculties,  Tiz.,  ci  arts,  law, 
medicine,  and  theology.  The  classes  in  the  different  faculties  are 
conducted,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  each  other.  The 
students  choose  their  own  mode  of  liTing,  their  own  dress,  and  the 
amount  aad  kind  of  studies  they  pursue,  save  that,  to  enter  the 
Christian  ministry,  they  must  go  through  a  given  course ;  as  also 
to  graduate  in  the  department  of  medicine.  In  the  constitutioo 
of  the  faculties,  it  is  a  singular  faature  in  the  university  of  Edin* 
burgh,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  possess  the  right  to  nomi'* 
nate  to  all  the  vacant  chairs  except  six,  which  belong  to  the  crown, 
and  two  others,  in  which  they  have  joint  patronage  with  the  crown. 

This  is  rather  an  anomaly ;  and  it  is  to  be  fe^jred,  although  they 
have  had  and  still  have  many  able  men  in  their  chairs,  that,  in  th^ 
same  proportion  as  the  city  magistracy  comes  under  the  influence 
of  party  politics  and  popular  elections,  ihey  will  find  such  a  con- 
trol in  the  appointment  of  the  professors  by  a  city  magistracy  a 
most  unfortunate  business  to  the  university.  One  diing,  however, 
may  save  them.  As  there  are  no  funds  for  the  professors,  and 
nothing  but  their  merit  will  either  support  their  institution  or  se- 
cure bread  to  the  incumbents,  there  will  be  little  inducement  for 
novices  to  aspire  to  the  office,  or  for  the  magistrates  to  appoint 
them.  Their  poverty  may  be  their  security ;  and  that  they  might 
be  in  no  danger  of  lacking  this  protection,  about  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  which  belonged  to  the  university,  and  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  town  council,  has  been  lost  by  the  town  council  ie- 
coming  bankrupt !  i 

The  first  botanic  garden  in  Scotland,  it  is  said,  was  formed  by 
Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  in  1670 ;  this  was  changed  from  time  to  time, 
and  enlarged,  until,  finally,  it  has  obtained,  probably,  a  permanent 
location  a  little  out  of  town,  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  Canon- 
mills,  where  a  tract  of  twelve  acres  has  been  secured  and  enclosed. 
The  garden  was  opened  in  this  place  in  185M,  and  is  now  a  splen- 
did collection  of  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  has  been 
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lately  enriched  with  numerous  American  plantSi  especially  firom 
California  and  the  more  northern  shores  of  the  Pacific.  Th# 
glazed  houses  are  extensive  and  fine,  and  in  them  I  saw  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropical  plants  that  I  ever  beheld.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  rarely  in  the*  tropics  themselves  is  such  a 
vegetation  seen.  Doctor  Graham,  the  professor  of  botany,  has 
charge  of  this  garden,  and  receives  from  government  annually  for 
its  support  one  thousand  pounds. 

For  the  ornamental  part  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as  for  a  fine 
view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  country,  the  stranger  is  attracted 
to  the  Calton  Hill,  which  is  situated  at  the  southeast  part  of  the 
new  town.  It  should  be  called  Monumental  Hill.  Here  is  the 
new  observatory,  which  was  erected  and  is  sustained  by  an  asso* 
ciation  called  the  **  Astronomical  Institution.'*  This  is  fitted  up 
with  the  necessary  instruments.  Here  also  are  some  beautiful 
monuments  :  one  to  the  memory  of  Nelson ;  to  Dugald  Stewart ; 
to  David  Hume ;  to  the  poet  Bums ;  and  to  Professor  Playfair. 
But  the  most  remarkable  is  one  which  has  been  designed  and 
commenced  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Parthenon  of  AthenSi 
and  called  a  **  national  monument.'^  It  is  to  be  a  Christian  tem- 
ple of  worship  and  a  place  of  sepulture.  The  foundation  was  laid 
in  the  presence  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  George  IV., 
in  1822.  The  portion  finished  has  cost  thirteen  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  the  edifice  seems  but  just  commenced.  The 
columns  that  have  been  reared,  however,  are  indescribably  beau- 
tiful, formed  of  entire  blocks  of  white  freestone  from  the  Craig- 
leith  quarry,  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  city ;  the  same  ma- 
terial as  that  with  which  the  principal  part  of  the  new  town  is  con- 
structed. 

Another  splendid  monument  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  LiOid  Melville«  in  St.  Andrew's  Square.  This  is  built 
after  the  model  of  Trajan's  column  at  Rome,  with  the  exception 
that  the  shaft  is  fluted  instead  of  being  ornamented  with  sculpture. 
The  height  is  one  hundred  and  tbirly-six  feet,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Lord  Melville  fourteen  feet  in  height.  This  was 
erected  by  the  officers  and  seamen  in  the  naval  service,  on  the 
ground  of  his ''  unwearied  and  successful  exertions  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  British  navy." 

Another  prominent  point  of  Edinburgh  is  the  castle.    This  is 
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on  the  west  end  of  the  old  town,  on  the  top  of  a  rugged  rock, 
oovering  an  area  of  about  seven  acres,  and  separated  from  the 
houses  of  the  city  by  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  in  width. 
It  is  a  prominent  and  an  imposing  object,  and  was  once  a  place 
of  great  strength*  Here  we  saw  the  Scottish  regalia.  These 
had  been  a  long  time  concealed,  but  were  discovered  by  commis* 
gioners  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  1818,  in  a  large  oaken  chest 
They  are  now  kept  in  great  state  in  the  "  crowi\-room,"  an  apart- 
ment which  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  under  a  crimsoa 
canopy,  and  guarded  by  two  wardens,  who  wait  there  to  attend 
upon  strapgers  that  call  to  view  these  relics.  They  consist  of  a 
crown^  sceptre^  and  sword  of  stcUe^  and  the  lordMreasuren^s  wod 
qf  office. 

We  were  expecting,  when  we  visited  the  castle,  to  be  enter- 
tained with  the  bagpipes  as  we  went  in  at  the  regular  review  of 
the  regiments  stationed  there.  They  played  but  Utile,  however. 
This  musie,  so  celebrated  in  Scotland,  is  only  interesting,  I  think, 
from  its  being  national.  It  may  sound  well  among  the  wild  craigs 
of  the  Highlands,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  civilized  music. 

This  castle  has  endured  several  sieges  ;  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  or  James  L  of  England ;  and  was  the 
last  fortress  to  yield  to  the  regent  after  the  imprisonment  of 
Queen  Mary..  It  is  now,  however,  only  used  as  barracks  for  sol« 
diers. 

The  Holyrood  house  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ancient  ed* 
ifices  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  in  quite 
the  lowest  part  of  this  city  of  hills  and  valleys.  It  is  a  beauuful 
building,  in  a  quadrangular  form,  built  round  a  court  of  ninety-four 
feet  square.  It  has  castellated  towers,  and  also  circular  and  poinu 
ed  turrets,  a  cupola,  &c.  It  is  kept  in  a  very  good  state  of  rep^r, 
but  seems  to  be  of  little  use  at  present,  being  rather  kept,  like 
the  regalia  of  Scotland,  for  show,  and  as  a  remembrancer  of  the 
past.  It  affords  a  retreat  for  exiled  royalty  occasionally ;  for  here 
the  Count  d'Artois,  afterward  Charles  X.  of  France,  with  the 
Dukes  d'Angouleme  and  Berri,  resided  during  their  exile,  and 
here  the  same  royal  family  lodged  a  while  after  their  second  exile 
in  1831. 

We  were  led  to  Queen  Mary's  apartments,  and  saw  in  one  of 
the  rooms  her  bed,  and  other  furniture,  and  trinkets  still  remaining. 
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The  curtains  are  of  xrimson  damask,  with  green  silk  fringes  and 
tassels ;  it  is,  however,  so  decayed  that  it  can  hardly  support  its 
own  weight.  Into  this  room  is  a  private  passage,  through  which 
Darnley  and  his  accomplices  entered  on  the  9th  of  March,  1566, 
to  murder  Rizzio,  Queen  Mary's  favourite.  We  were  shown  the 
little  chamber  or  closet,  about  twelve  feet  square,  where  the  queen, 
and  Rizzio,  and  a  few  domestics  were  at  supper  when  the  mur* 
derers  rushed  into  the  room.  Rizzio  took  shelter  behind  the 
queen,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  they  dragged  him  out,  and  in  the 
next  apartment  they  murdered  him,  piercing  his  body  with  fifly- 
six  wounds.  They  pretend  still  to  show  the  stain  in  the  floor 
made  by  his  blood.  Connected  with  the  palace  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  abbey,  originally  built  in  1128  by  David  L,  as  a  mon- 
ument of  his  being  miraculously  delivered  from  a  hart  while  hunt- 
ing here,  which  had  turned  upon  him  and  endangered  his  life. 
The  deliverance  was  by  means  of  a  nnraculous  cross  put  into  his 
hands.  Hence  the  name  of  Holyrood ;  for  rood  signifies  a  pole 
or  a  rod,  and  sometimes  a  cross. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  many  moderti  buildings 
which  are  specially  worthy  of  notice  ;  they  are  numerous  and 
very  fine.  Edinburgh  boasts  of  a  resemblance  to  tho  ancient  seat 
of  the  arts,  the  classic  Athens,  and  not  without  some  propriety. 
Her  classic  architecture,  her  noble  institutions,  her  philosophers, 
and  her  schools,  place  her  high  among  the  cities  of  modem  times ; 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  she  is  most  elegant.  It  is  difficult 
making  just  comparisons  between  cities,  because  their  features 
are  so  unlike.  Edinburgh  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  peculiar. 
The  two  parts,  old  and  new,  have  the  appearance  of  being  built 
on  two  parallel  swells,  running  east  and  west,  with  the  deep  gulf 
already  mentioned  running  between  them ;  but,  on  further  exam- 
ination, we  find  the  old  town  especially  divided  into  still  smaller 
eminences,  with  deep  cuts  between,  so  that,  while  you  are  passing 
over  a  bridge  on  a  level  with  the  street,  you  look  off  and  see  an- 
other street /ar  helow  and  directly  under  you,  running  in  the  other 
direction.  This  it  is  that  gives  rise  to  the  high  houses  so  often 
spoken  of.  At  the  base  of  a  hill,  by  the  side  of  a  street  in  the 
valley,  they  begin  to  build,  and,  after  running  up  several  stories  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  hill  and  against  its  side,  the  edifice  changes 
fronts,  and  opens  on  the  opposite  side  upon  another  street.  This 
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becomes  the  ground^jloor  to  those  high-street  gendemen,  and  of 
the  poor  fellows  that  live  below  ihey  know  nothing.  They  belong 
to  another  section  of  the  city.  The  old  town  has  interest  in  it, 
but  the  new  has  elegance  and  beauty. 

The  .literary  and  benevolent  institutions  and  associations  of 
Edinburgh  are  numerous.  It  has  a  great  number  of  hospitab 
well  endowed  and  well  conducted.  As  in  many  other  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  diflferent  trades  are  all  incorporated,  and 
none  can  do  business  in  those  trades  without  being  regularly  ad- 
mitted by  the  respective  fraternities.  Of  these  there  are  fourteen ; 
one  of  which,  however,  is  tlie  college  of  surgeons,  who  are  pot 
down  among  the  trades,  because  formerly  here,  as  in  many  other 
places  in  Europe,  the  barbers  were  imbodied  with  the  surgeons, 
and  shaving  was,  in  fact,  considered  a  part  of  a  surgeon*s  profes- 
sion and  business,  as  though  the  same  person  must  cut  hair  who 
amputated  limbs.  They  are  now  separate,  however.  These 
trades  formerly  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  each  a  deaam  or 
delegate  to  the  town  council.  The  Merchant  Company,  which 
also  was  incorporated,  chose  the  remainder,  the  whole  amounting 
to  thirty-three.  In  1833,  however,  this  close-borough  system, 
which  extended,  in  some  form  of  limitation,  to  all  the  royal  burghs^ 
was  broken  up  by  an  act  of  parliament,  so  that  now  all  have  an 
equal  right  to  vote  for  town  magistrates  who  can  vote  for  mem« 
bers  of  parliament. 

The  magistracy  of  Edinburgh  consists  of  these  thirty-three 
counsellors,  who  choose  a  lord  provost  and  four  bailies  from  their 
number. 

Edinburgh  is  not  immediately  accessible  by  ships ;  its  port  is 
Leith,  two  miles  distant.  There  is  a  fine  street  extending  fronts 
the  city  to  Leith,  knd  now  mostly  built  the  entire  distance.  The 
population  of  Leith  in  1831  was  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five,  and  of  Edinburgh  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

There  is  much  in  and  about  Edinburgh  to  be  visited,  and  which 
it  might  be  interesting  to  describe,  but  I  must  hasten. 

We  left  Edinburgh  September  twenty-first  for  the  north  of 
England.  Our  ride,  for  the  most  part,  was  without  any  special  in- 
terest. .We  occasionally  found  some  battle-fields  and  some  old 
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castles ;  among  others,  at  a  little  distance  from  us,  Abbotsfcnd 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  moors  are  a  desolate  region  on  the  borders  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  mountainous,  and  coitere^with  peat  and  heath- 
er, forming  a  natural  boundary  between  the  two  countries.  These 
moors  contain  an  abundance  of  fine  game,  and  are  let  out  for 
sporting  at  a  yearly  or  monthly  rent.  I 

Our  first  day's  ride  was  one  hundred  and  four  miles,  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. Here  we  found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the 
coal  region ;  and  it  is  to  their  coal,  in  fact,  that  this  section  owes 
its  wealth  and  importance.  To  the  different  coalbeds  railroads 
are  constructed ;  and  so  numerous  are  these  in  some  neighbour- 
hoods, that  they  appeared  more  frequent  than  the  cart-paths  in  a 
common  farming  country. 

Newcastle,  as  its  name  imports,  is  situated  on  the  river  Tyne, 
which  is  navigable  here  for  vessels  of  three  or  four  hundred  tons. 
The  larger  vessels  stop  at  Shields,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  twelve 
miles  from  Newcastle.  This  town  is  rather  crowded,  and  many 
of  the  streets  are  very  steep,  as  it  is  built  upon  a  very  hilly  site. 
We  had  an  opportunity,  however,  of  seeing  very  little  of  it,  as  we 
hastened  on  to  Yorkshire  to  fulfil  engagements  previously  made. 
The  town  is  situated  in  quite  the  south  part  of  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, the  most  northem  county  of  England,  and  contains  * 
about  forty-three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  exports  six  huiylred 
thousand  chaldrons  of  coal  in  a  year ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  i| 
exports  lead,  salt,  salmon,  grindstones,  and  some  of  her  ships  art 
engaged  in  the  Greenland  fisheries.  It  manufactures  iron,  and 
steel,  and  woollen  cloth,  and  glass.  It  is  matter  of  history,  that 
coal  was  dug  here,  under  the  patronage  of  royal  charter,  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  although,  about  a  century  afterward, 
it  was  forbidden,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  use  coal  for  fuel  in 
London,  because  it  prevented  the  sale  of  wood,  which  abounded  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  How  strangely  have  times  altered  I 
I  have  not  seen  a  wood  fire  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  The 
very  bowels  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  in  a  progress  of  being  dug 
out;  the  very  rivers  are  undermined,  and  whole  districts  of  coun- 
try in  some  places  are  settling  down  to  fill  up  the  excavations. 

Our  route  from  Newcastle  was  to  York,  seventy  miles,  through, 
(on  the  most  part,  a  beautiful  and  rich  country.    We  passed 
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|hroi;^h  tlie  town  and  county  of  Durham.  Duifaam  is  situated 
a  rocky  eminence,  in  a  bend  of  the  river  Wear,  which  flows  al- 
most round  it.  The  ancient  and  imposing  castle  is  now  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  Here  are  also  the  remains  of  an  old 
abbey,  which  is  quite  an  interesting  ruin ;  and  a  newly-foonded 
college  or  university ;  population  ten  or  eleven  thousand.  The 
Cathedral  is  a  noble  pile,  rising  up  from  an  eminence  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  with 
a  principal  tower  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  height.  The 
see  of  Durham  is  said  to  be  the  richest  in  England. 
,  The  coachman  and  many  of  the  passengers  could  talk  of  little 
else  but  the  Doncaster  races.  These  are  annual,  about  the  last  of 
September,  and  continue  four  days.  The  English  excel  all  others, 
I  believe,  in  their  fondness  for  strife  to  obtain  mastery  in  all  pos- 
sible forms.  In  some  of  these,  such  as  boxing,  cock-fighting, 
&c.,  they  retain  savage  customs  for  the  gratification  of  this  de* 
praved  principle ;  and  then  they  have  their  races,  their  running 
and  walking  matches,  their  boatraces,  their  steeple-chases,  and  the 
likoi  among  all  ranks,  and  to  the  great  gratification  of  all  grades  of 
aociaty.  In  Bristcd  it  appeared  to  me  that  almost  the  whole  city, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  out  at  a  boatrace.  Often  you  will 
see  in  the  private  parlours  of  the  principal  hotels  a  print  of  some 
celebrated  pugilist,  as  he  appeared  when  he  was  fighting  so  and  so, 
with  an  account  of  all  his  celebrated  fights  where  he  had  whipped 
and  been  whipped  !  One  would  think  that  such  exhibitions  would 
shpck  a  refined  and  a  Christian  nation ;  but  here  they  are  exhibited 
as  very  desirable  ornaments  to  gentlemen's  and  ladies'  par/ours  I 
Some  iA  the  noblemen  and  great  characters  of  the  nation  encourage 
these  races  and  fights.  They  say  it  keeps  up  the  spirit  of  the  na- 
tion ;  ay»  truly,  if  the  spirit  of  the  nation  is  the  spirit  of  Satan.  But 
the  fact  is,  the  entire  course  of  education  in  England,  and  especially 
at  their  higher  seminaries,  their  public  schools  and  universities,  is 
on  the  principle  of  rivalry  and  ambition.  A  spirit  in  its  nature 
the  veiy  opposite  of  the  gospel,  and  well  calculated  to  gender 
strifes,  oppositions,  and  efforts  of  rivalry  through  life. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  the  ancient  city  of  York,  where  we  were 
kindly  received  by  friends  to  whom  we  had  introductions,  and  were 
much  entertained  by  the  interesting  objects  of  the  city,  and  espe* 
daily  by  the  York  Minster  or  Cathedral,  which  is  the  great  lion 
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of  the  place.  This  cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest 
Gothic  structures  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
both  the  nave  and  the  transept  have  each  two  aisles.  It  has  a  lan- 
tern in  the  centre,  and  a  beautiful  choir.  This  latter,  however, 
was  mostly  consumed  by  fire  in  1 829,  together  with  the  splendid 
screen  that  separated  it  from  the  nave  and  the  organ.  This  fire 
was  the  work  of  a  fanatical  incendiary  by  the  name  of  Jonathan 
Martin,  who  got  the  impression  that  he  was  commissioned  from 
on  high  to  oppose  the  established  church  especially,  and  do  what 
he  could  towards  humbling  its  pride.  And  how  could  he  do  this 
better  than  to  bum  this  magnificent  temple  ?  He  was  acquitted 
before  a  judicial  tribunal  on  the  ground  of  insanity;  and  was 
committed  as  a  lunatic  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  London.  The 
part  destroyed,  however,  has  been  beautifully  restored.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  edifice  is  five  hundred  and  twenty-four 
feet  and  a  half;  that  of  the  transept  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet ;  the  choir  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-one ;  the  nave  two  hun<< 
dred  and  sixty-four  in  length,  one  hundred  in  breadth,  and  ninety- 
nine  in  height.  Its  towers  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  feet 
high.  Some  of  its  windows  are  very  fine,  with  rich  painted  glass, 
^'  The  east  window^  says  one,  '^  is  the  wonder  of  the  world  for 
masonry  and  glazing."  It  is  divided  into  two  hundred  compart- 
ments, and  the  subjects  of  the  paintings  are  chiefly  selected  from 
the  Bible.  The  glazing  was  a  three  years'  work.  The  window 
is  seventy-five  feet  high  and  thirty-two  broad.  The  new  organ 
is  a  splendid  affair ;  it  has  four  thousand  five  hundred  pipes,  some 
of  which  are  twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  screen  is  of  the 
florid  Gothic,  but  so  completely  is  the  stone  cut  up  by  the  re* 
markable  sculpture,  that  the  solidity  is  destroyed,  and  the  aify 
screen  stands  forth  in  all  the  open  tracery  of  a  reticulated  gossa- 
mer's web ;  more  heavy,  certainly,  but  copied  as  far  as  great  things 
can  imitate  small.  The  columns  are  clustered,  and  support  arches 
of  surprising  height  and  span.  There  are  also  in  the  church 
many  sepulchral  monuments,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  either 
these  or  the  house  itself  minutely.  I  had  heard  much  of  this 
wonderful  edifice,  but  it  quit^  equalled  my  expectations.  A  book 
might  be  written  in  describing  it. 

York  was  once  a  residence  for  Roman  emperors,  and  was  long 
C(^led  the  capital  of  the  north  of  England.    When  it  is  kno^im, 
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however,  that  its  population  is  only  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
it  will  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  entitled  now  to  that  appellati<Hi. 
Its  situation  on  the  river  Ouse  is  not  favourable  for  conunerce,  as 
only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the  city.  As  it  is 
the  capital  and  sea^  of  justice  for  the  largest  county  in  England, 
and  also  the  seat  of  a  bishop^s  see,  it  derives  frona  these  circum- 
stances considerable  importance. 

Yorkshire,  of  which  York  is  the  capital,  is  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  and  in  breadth  eighty, 
and  contains  three  millions,  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  twenty  acres ;  larger,  in  fact,  than  several 
of  our  small  states.  This  county  is  not  the  most  important  in 
agricultural  products ;  some  parts  are  comparatively  barren,  and 
not  a  little  portion  broken  and  mountainous.  Yorkshire,  however, 
is  a  most'  important  section  of  England  in  point  of  manufactures. 

In  our  route  from  York  to  Leeds,  twenty*foiur  miles,  we  crossed 
a  bold  J)leak  mountain  covered  with  peat  and  heather.  Through 
tins  mountain,  three  miles,  a  canal  passes ;  but,  as  we  were  in  a 
stagecoach,  we  had  to  mount  it,  and  upon  the  top  we  had  plenty  of 
rain  and  tempest ;  but,  descending,  we  had  something  worse,  an  ac- 
cident which  was,  apparently,  in  a  hair's  breadth  of  proving  fatal. 
The  crossbar  to  which  the  whiffletrees  are  attached  broke,  and 
let  the  traces  upon  the  horses ;  this  frightened  them  into  a  run,  and 
threw  them  mostly  out  of  the  control  of  the  coachman.  He 
succeeded,  however,  as  we  approached  a  team,  to  turn  them  a 
little  one  side,  in  doing  which  the  wheel  struck  a  stone,  and  the 
coach  ran  for  some  feet  on  a  poise,  leaving  us  for  the  moment  in 
suspense  whether  we  should  settle  down  right  or  wrong  side  up. 
Fortunately,  we  came  down,  as  they  say  in  England,  **  all  ri^t,^ 
and  the  horses  kept  their  speed  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  when, 
passing  the  tavern  where  they  were  kept,  they  gradually  abated 
their  pace  until  they  were  stopped.  Thus  narrowly,  through  a 
kind  Providence,  did  we  escape  a  general  wreck.  These  stage- 
coach wrecks  are  not  uncommon  in  this  country ;  several  have 
come  under  our  notice  since  we  have  been  here.  Their  horses 
are  high-mettled,  their  loads  large  and  very  topheavy,  so  as  to  be 
easily  capsized,  and  their  speed  great ;  so  that,  with  the  best  anf 
smoothest  roads  in  the  world,  they  nevertheless  often  get  wrecked. 

Our  lodging  while  at  Leeds,  as  in  most  other  cases  wbea  we 
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were  entertained  by  priyate  hospitality,  was  a  little  out  of  town. 
In  this  case  it  was  at  a  little  earthly  paradise  called  Roundhey, 
three  miles  from  Leeds,  in  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Thomas 
Burton,  Esq;,  a  gentleman  of  noble  feeling  and  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, well  calculated  to  enjoy  life  himself,  and  make  everybody 
happy  around  him ;  and,  in  this  respect,  seemed  happily  connected 
with  an  amiable  wife,  and  blessed  with  pleasant  children.  Nor 
W8S  the  pleasure  of  our  lodging  limited  to  the  family.  Here 
was  a  little  neighbourhood  of  piety,  courtesy,  and  intelligence ;  a 
lovely  specimen  of  the  appropriate  blending  of  refinement  and  de- 
Totion.  With  such  a  family  and  in  such  a  circle  we  could  not 
but  enjoy  much  during  the  brief  period  of  our  stay,  which  was 
about  one  week.  Our  intercourse,  too,  with  the  town  was  consid- 
erable, and  our  acquaintance  pleasant.  With  every  facility  for 
visiting  the  town,  we  had  no  occasion  to  regret  that  we  did  not 
lodge  in  it ;  nor  do  I  wonder  that  almost  all  who  are  able  prefer 
a  residence  out  of  the  smoky  manufacturing  towns  of  England. 
They  are  constantly  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  and,  foi 
much  of  the  time,  yery  dirty. 

Leeds,  with  its  liberty,  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  principal  business  is  the  manufacture 
of  broadcloth.  It  has  also  manufactories  of  linen,  thread,  sack- 
ing, canvass,  kerseymeres,  carpets,  and  cotton.  It  has  water  con- 
nexion with  both  seas ;  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  river  Aire,  on 
which  it  is  situated,  and  the  Humber ;  with  the  Irish  Sea  by  the 
Liverpool  canal. 

Among  the  edifices  there  is  little  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Like  most  of  the  principal  towns  of  England,  however,  it  has  a 
philosophical  and  literary  hall,  and  a  very  good  museum,  particu- 
larly rich  in  vegetable  and  animal  fossils  taken  from  the  coal- 
mines. Here  also  we  saw  a  mummy,  which,  according  to  the 
hieroglyphics,  was  named  Natsif  Amon,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  V. 

The  greater  portion  of  cloth  manufactured  in  and  about  Leeds 
is  in  a  domestic  way ;  and  we  were  informed  that  these  small 
private  manufactories  were  doing  better  than  the  large  establish- 
ments. These  small  manufacturers  only  make  the  white  cloth ; 
it  is  purchased,  dressed,  and  finished  by  the  merchants.  The 
quantities  sold  are  immense,  considering  the  time  spent  in  trans- 
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acting  the  business.  They  have  vast  baildings  called  cloth  halk^ 
one  for  white  cloth  and  one  for  coloured.  These  halls  are  Tciy 
extensive,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  quadrapglilar  range  of 
buildings  round  one  of  the  squares  of  the  city.  Htye,  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  the  cloth  markets  are  held.  The  doors  are 
thrown  open  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The  naerchants  go  along 
by  two  rows  of  tables,  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  covered  with 
cloth ;  few  words  are  spoken  ;  the  price  is  registered  on  a  book, 
and  the  purchaser  moves  on  to  the  next ;  no  bantering  or  extrava- 
gant recommendations ;  each  is  his  own  judge,  and  decides  im* 
mediately ;  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  about  an  hour. 

We  visited  some  of  the  large  factories,  and  were  astonished  at 
the  immense  business  done  here.  The  many  strong  representa- 
tions of  children's  being  overworked,  and  put  too  young  to  service 
too  severe  for  their  age,  appears  not  to  be  without  good  founda- 
tion, although  they  may  have  been  overcoloured  in  some  instan- 
ces. We  saw  many  young  children,  pale  and  thin,  who  seemed 
to  be  poisoned  by  the  warm  and  foetid  atmosphere  which  they 
continually  breathed,  and  worn  down  with  too  much  labour. 
Many  of  these,  doubtless,  are  put  to  this  service  by  unfeeling  pa- 
rents, who  riot  upon  the  lifeblood  of  their  children,  by  working 
them,  at  this  tender  age,  beyond  due  bounds,  that  they  may  have 
the  more  to  consume  on  their  licentious  appetites.  It  seems  to 
be  the  natural  operation  of  business  that  products  are  reduced 
to  the  least  possible  productive  price.  This  reduces  the  oper- 
ative to  a  bare  livelihood ;  and  if  to  his  necessities  he  adds  ex- 
cesses, suffering  must  follow ;  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  press  his 
children  into  the  work,  his  unfeeling,  sensualized  soul  will  be  like- 
ly to  avail  itself  of  this  means  for  his  increased  gratification.  This 
excessive  labour  from  early  childhood  prevents  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  rising  generation  become  little  else  than  mechanical  au- 
tomatons in  the  performance  of  their  task,  and  sensualists  in  their 
desires  and  indulgences.  It  is  thus  that  the  selfishness  of  man, 
no  matter  what  shape  it  comes  in,  leads  to  the  oppression  of  one 
part  of  our  race  by  the  other.  Many  good  men  see  it  and  re- 
gret it)  but  they  cannot  turn  the  scale ;  and  seem  obliged,  for  the 
time,  if  they  do  business  in  the  world,  to  adopt  the  current  features 
and  habits  of  the  business  community. 

In  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  probably,  has  Methodism  taken  suc^ 
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Strong  bold  of  the  population  at  in  Yorkshire ;  and  the  character 
of  the  people  gires  their  religion  a  peculiar  cast.    They  are  an 
ardent  people ;  the  commonalty  very  simple  in  their  manners,  but 
apparently  rqpiarkably  sincere  in  their  piety.    Their  dialect  is 
Tery  strong  and  expressive,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  yery  odd ; 
this  gives  their  religious  communications  a  peculiar  cast,  and  all 
dieir  conrersation,  in  &ct,  a  reiparkable  interest    One  of  them, 
in  a  lovefeast,  who  had  been  very  wicked,  was  saying  he  was  the 
greatest  sinner  in  the  world.    Another,  sitting  behind  him,  pulled 
his  coat,  and,  in  a  suppressed  Toice,  said,  ^John  I  John  !  yo^foT" 
gets  Fm  here  r    One  is  tempted  to  ask  them  questions  just  to 
hear  their  answers.    Their  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are 
mixed  up  and  interchanged  for  each  other  in  such  grotesque  order, 
and  their  Towels  are  sounded  so  queerly,  that  every  sentence  is 
amusing.    The  following  answer  to  the  question  ''  when  will  your 
master  return  ?"  put  to  a  woman  who  kept  the  gate  at  a  porter^s 
lodge,  is  quite  tolerable  compared  with  many  :  "  If  he  don't  come 
fw  the  end  of  the  week,  he  will  be  here  ae  Thursday  next !"    The 
dialects  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  vary  much  from 
each  other,  and  all  very  much  from  good  English.    I  speak,  of 
course,  of  the  lower  classes.    Between  them  and  the  common  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  therft  is  no  comparison ;  the  latter  are  alr 
togetber  before  them  in  speaking  the  English  language.    Many 
parts  they  speak  so  badly,  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  under* 
stand  them.    Mrs.  Troll<^,  among  other  things,  has  undertaken 
to  give  specimens  of  our  provincialisms.    These,  however,  are 
almost  all  evident  fabrications,  for  she  has  given  those  of  her  own 
country,  and  none  of  ours.    The  truth  is,  the  English  are  sur- 
prised that  any  persons  from  America  should  speak  the  language 
with  grammatical  propriety.    It  was  often  remarked  to  us,  that 
they  thought  it  singular  we  should  speak  the  English  language  so 
well.    One  gentleman,  a  respectable  banker,  concluded  I  must 
have  come  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  where  I  had  had 
good  opportunities  of  associating  with  the  English  from  home. 
Others  supposed  we  were  English  bom,  and  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  from  which  we  had  returned  on  a  visit.    Some  per- 
sons  of  respectability  gravely  inquired  whether  the  English  lan- 
guage was  generally  spoken  in  the  United  Sutes;  and  others, 
whether  our  citizens  were  generally  white.    One  young  lady,  an 
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ft  Tery  respectable  dining*pait]r»  remarked  that  she  could  not  bear 
lo  hear  of  the  United  States,  ihey  were  such  saTages  there.     Qa 
being  told  by  one  of  the  ladies  that  Mrs.  Fisk  was  from  that 
country,  she  replied,  she  supposed,  of  course,  she  was  not  bom 
there! 

The  truth  is,  the  English,  as  a  whole,  know  much  less  of  us  than 
we  do  of  them.    Of  course  I  do  not  speak  of  all.    There  are  many 
who  know  us  well ;  many  who  have  travelled  in  the  United  States ; 
many  others  who  do  business  with  us ;  others,  again,  who,  as 
statesmen  or  as  scholars,  know  us  because  they  know  all  the 
world ;  but  these  are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many 'who  know 
little  of  bs.    And  it  seems  to  be  the  object  of  many  of  the  tory 
newspapers  to  perpetuate  this  ignorance,  or,  rather,  what  is  worse, 
lo  magnify  our  vices  and  follies,  and  conceal  our  virtues.    Every 
little  mob  or  local  outrage,  of  which  we  certainly  have  too  many, 
enough  to  make  us  blush  and  be  ashamed,  is  magnified,  and  the 
whole  represented  as  the  legitimate  result  of  republicanism ;  and 
as  being  not  exceptions  to  the  general  state  of  things,  but  the  pre- 
vailing characteristics  of  the  nation.    Even  the  *'  Watchman,'*  a 
paper  in  Liondon  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  Methodists,  con- 
descends sometimes  to  give  currency  to  such  representations.    I 
mention  this  not  by  way  of  censure  o^  complaint,  but  to  show 
how  extremely  prevalent  such  sentiments  are  ;  sentiments  which, 
while  they  tend  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  two  nations  from 
each  other,  do  immense  mischief  to  the  cause  of  humani^  and 
Christianity.    The  truth  is,  our  mobs  BXt  fewer  and  much  less 
violent  than  they  are  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  most  we 
have  we  are  indebted  to  the  recent  emigrants  from  some  of  the 
British  isles.    If  his  majesty  would  keep  all  such  of  his  subjects 
at  home  as  are  disposed  to  be  factious,  we  should  have  very  lit« 
tie  trouble  in  all  our  maturely  organized  states  in  maintaining 
the  authority  of  th6  laws.    It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
country  nnay  soon  know  us  better,  and  then  she  will  do  us  bet- 
ter justice. 

But  I  had  commenced  speaking  of  the  Methodism  of  Yorkshire 
when  I  struck  off  into  the  preceding  episode.  As  Yorkshire  is 
the  Goshen  of  Methodism,  so  Leeds  is  the  capital.  The  chapels 
here  are  large  and  well  built ;  of  several  belonging  to  the  town, 
three  will  hold  two  thousand  five  hundred  each.    Near  one  of 
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diese  is  still  standing  an  old  chapel  where  Mr.  Wesley  first  called 
for  volunteers  for  the  United  States ;  and  the  spot  is  pointed  out 
in  which  Messrs.  Boardm'an  and  Pilmore  rose  up  and  said,  "  We 
toill  goJ*  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  cause  in  America. 
'^  How  great  a  fire  a  little  matter  kindlcth."  The  circuits  belong- 
ing to  Leeds  give  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four*  mem- 
bers ;  add  to  these  the  members  of  the  Manchester  circuits,  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty#>ur,t  and  of  Sheffield  four  thousand 
five  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  and  we  have  for  these  three  townSi 
two  of  Yorkshire  and  one  on  its  very  borders,  and  their  immediate 
villages,  a  membership  of  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-six. 

The  dissenters  also  flourish  well  in  these  towns.  The  first 
Sabbath  we  spent  in  Leeds  was  the  lime  of  the  annual  effort  for 
the  missionary  cause  among  the  dissenters.  We  went  to  hear 
Rev.  Mr.  Pflirsons,  who  was  represented  as  one  of  their  most  cel- 
ebrated speakers.  He  had  a  very  offensive  impediment  in  bis 
speech,  and  appeared,  withal,  to  have  memorized  his  sermon,  so 
that  the  perfonnance  was,  in  that  respect,  too  much  like  a  re* 
hearsal.  It  had,  however,  some  force,  and  native  fire,  and  brilliancy 
in  it.  I  must  confess  that  most  of  the  dissenting  preaching  I  heard 
there  had  too  much  of  the  artificial  about  it ;  a  straining  after  the 
brilliant  in  style.  This  detracts  very  much  from  the  pleasure,  and 
still  more  from  the  profit  of  listening  to  their  discourses.  Rev. 
Mr.  Binney,  of  London,  however,  was  an  exception  to  this  remark. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  Quakers  also  in  Yorkshire.  With 
a  very  intelligent  member  of  this  society  I  commenced  an  acquaint- 
ance at  Bristol,  and  resumed  it  while  in  Leeds.  From  him  I  learned 
more  of  the  existing  controversy  among  the  Friends  in  England 
than  I  had  before  known.  It  appears  that  the  same  doctrinal 
questions  which  have  divided  those  societies  in  the  United  Statei 
are  deeply  agitated  here ;  and  are  in  great  danger  of  dividing  the 
English  societies  also.  A  Mr.  Cre  wdson,  of  Manchester,  who  has 
been  a  very  active  member  in  the  Bible  cause,  perceiving  that  the 
leven  of  Elias  Hicks  was  working  in  England,  wrote  a  small  book, 

*  At  Leeds,  a  few  yetre  eioee,  tbere  wae  quite  •  ichitin  in  tite  eociety  on  aceouil  of 
Um  inUodaciion  of  an  oigan  into  Uie  cbapeL  Their  nombera  have  increased  mom  rap. 
idly  since  than  before,  and  so  have  organs  here  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  principal 
chapels  in  the  large  towns  have  organe. 

t  Manchester  haa  loat  mors  than  two  thousand  by  the  late  achisBi. 


eallcd  tbe  **  Beacon,"  in  which  he  pointed  om  the  errors  of  Hickm, 
ud  ably  refuted  Uiem,  warning  the  Friends  of  England  to  be  on 
their  guaid  against  those  dangerous  heresies.  For  this  book  he 
was  arrested  by  the  society ;  and,  finally,  his  authority  as  a  public 
teacher  taken  from  him,  and  they  an  still  labouring  with  him. 
He  has  published  a ''  defence*"  of  his  "^  Beacon."  The  ground  ob- 
jected to  is,  that  he  has  departed  from  the  original  doctrine  of  the 
Friends,  especially  in  the  doctrine  bf  the  operations  of  the  spirit. 
He  has,  as  they  think,  attributed  too  much  to  the  letter  and  too 
little  to  the  spirit.  He  acknowledges  that  he  differs  from  Barday, 
Fox,  Penn,  and  others,  but  claims  he  is  right  according  to  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  questmen ;  {or 
the  question  is  net  whether  the  Quakers  are  right,  but  whether 
Isaac  Crewdson  is  a  Quaker.  If  the  Quakers  are  wrong,  as 
he  maintains,  it  does  not  follow  that,  as  a  member  of  the  society, 
he  has  made  up  the  right  issue.  If  he  can  convince  them,  very 
well ;  if  not,  he  cannot  complain  that,  true  to  their  own  rules,  they 
discard  him.  The  truth  is,  as  I  think,  he  is  in  the  main  right ; 
and  if  he  can  convince  the  whole  society  that  they  are  wrong,  it 
will  be  a  great  achievement.  Many  are  ccmvinced,  and  the  resale 
be  the  issue  of  his  trial  as  it  may,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  integ* 
rity  of  the  body.  The  Quakers  are  much  less  numerous  than  one 
would  think  who  has  noticed  the  prominency  of  this  sect  in  sci* 
ence  and  in  benevolent  institutions,  public  subscriptions,  ice,  and 
who  has  noticed  the  frequency  of  the  well-known  dress  in  the  pulK 
lie  streets.  Twenty  thousand  is  the  utmost  limit  that  I  have 
heard  them  estimated  at  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Woodhouse  Grove  School,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  is  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  rode  out  to  it,  and 
were  much  pleased  with  our  excursion;  Its  location  is  as  fine  as 
{hat  of  Kingswood  is  dull.  The  hills  were  covered  with  verdure, 
and  the  scenery  was  picturesque.  I  addressed  the  boys,  visited 
all  the  grounds  and  apartments,  and  was  pleased  with  everything 
I  saw  connected  with  the  establishment,  except  the  fact  noticed 
here  and  at  Kingswood,  that  the  poor  boys  seem  homeless  for  the 
want  of  some  spot  they  might  call  their  own,  where  to  depoMte 
their  toys,  to  write  a  letter,  to  read,  or  to  think.  This  keeping 
boys  always  in  a  flock  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way.  There 
is,  in  this  way,  a  set  of  feelings,  an  important  class  of  mental 
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•tales,  that  are  nerar  coltmttedy  to  say  nothing  irf  the  iikaomenees 
of  8uch  a  situation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Conference  is  ezhibitedr  both  here  and  at 
Kingswoody  in  the  selection  they  ha?e  made  for  gonremors  to  the 
nchods.  They  are  the  patriarchs  of  their  reiqpecti?e  estaUifth* 
ments,  and  their  wives  are  an  honour  to  dieir  station  and  Co  their  sex. 
The  value  of  these  schools  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Methodist 
cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  there  are  now  in  the 
Methodist  ministry  about  fifty  who  were  sons  of  Methodist  minis* 
tess,  and  most  of  whom  were  educated  in  these  schools. 

In  going  and  returning  on  this  excursion  we  passed  the  beauti* 
ful  ruin  of  Kirkstall  Abbey,  founded  in  1 157  for  monks  of  the 
Cistercian  order.  It  is  in  a  picturesque  vale,  through  which 
passes  the  river  Aire.  Hie  crumbling  turrets  and  qdendid  Gothic 
windows  are  hung  round  with  the  mantling  ivy,  and  the  courts  are 
OTergrown  with  trees,  through  which  the  whispering  winds  seem 
still  to  presenre,  in  undying  echoes,  the  low  mattered  prayers,  the 
Tcspers,  and  the  matins  of  the  long*since-departed  br<Mherhood. 

With  more  dian  usual  regret  we  parted  with  oar  friends  in 
Leeds,  where,  notwithstanding  a  severe  cold  caught  on  the  top  of 
a  stageco^  in  coming  from  Soodand  had  greatly  curtailed  my 
social  and  public  pleasures  and  duties,  we  had,  nevertheless,  en* 
joyed  a  week  of  uncommon  interest  But  we  were  only  ex* 
changing  one  scene  of  hospitality  and  fellowship,  of  interesting 
observation  and  remark,  for  another;  one  company  of  most  at* 
tentive  and  comteous  fiiends  for  another.  The  Enj^h  improve 
upon  acquaintance ;  and,  in  addiUon,  when  once  the  stranger  is 
fairly  introduced  and  becomes  generally  knovm,  their  natural  re« 
serve  and  coldness  towards  him  is  thrown  off.  On  these  accounts 
we  found  the  longer  we  stayed  in  the  country,  the  more  pleasant 
our  stay ;  save  that  Aome,  a  departure  for  which  was  drawing 
near,  naturally  occupied  more  of  our  attention,  and  exerted  over 
our  feelings  a  constantly«increasing  attractioa.  At  ni^t,  when 
we  retired,  we  thought  and  talked  of  home ;  in  the  morning,  when 
we  awoke,  the.sound  of  *' Aome,  juweT  home/*  rung  in  our  ears  like 
the  distant  music  of  an  iESolianharp  inviting  us  avray.  The  com* 
pany,  and  the  numerous  objects  and  occupations  of  the  day,  how. 
ever,  broke  the  spell,  and  kept  our  minds  in  active  interest. 

After  a  ride  of  forty-six  miles  we  entered  Manchester,  and  were 
57  4Q 
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furprised  to  see,  as  we  entered  the  town»  my  own  name,  in  pro- 
digious capitals,  stuck  up  in  every  place  df  public  bills.     Tb» 
first  associations  were  not  very  pleasant.    In  our  country  we  put 
up  these  pubUc  bills  for  playactors  and  harlequins,  and  for  thieves, 
I  was  not  a  performer  on  the  stage.    Could  it  be  that  **  a  hue  and 
cry"  was  out  after  me  for  some  crime  ?    The  associated  thought, 
however,  was  very  transient,  since  I  had  before  seen  the  like  in 
England  for  holier  purposes.    Besides,  I  saw  on  the  same  bill  the 
name  of  Doctor  Bunting,  in  whose  company  no  one  need  be  afraid 
to  be  found  under  any  circumstances.    The  doctor  and  myself 
were  to  preach  the  next  day,  and  take  up  a  collection  for  that  poor 
unfortunate  chapel  which  had  been  the  bone  of  contention  in  the 
late  chancery  suit,  and  which  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  at  the 
same  time  diat  it  had  been  stripped  of  its  congregation  by  the 
secession.* 

This  mode  of  advertising  special  public  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
the  church  appears  to  me  not  only  laudable,  bat  very  beneficial. 
Why  should  we,  in  this  respect,  suffer  the  children  of  this  world 
to  be  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  diSdren  ofUghtl 

Anodier  glaring  and  immense  bill  still  hung  firom  the  public 
places  in  Manchester,  announcing  a  public  entertainment  which 
had  just  passed,  and  one  that  has  becimie  very  conunon  in  Eng- 
land, called  a  Musical  Festival.  These  are  got  up  at  a  great  ex- 
pense, professedly  with  a  view  of  aiding  some  puUic  charities 
by  the  sale  of  the  tickets ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  income  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  expenditures.  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  religion,  charity  and  profligicy.  It  is  the  spending 
of  one  pound  for  a  good  cause,  for  the  purchase  of  an  indulgence 
to  spend  five  for  questionable  and  decidedly  sinful  purposes.  It 
is,  in  short,  an  attempt  to  sanctify  wwldly  merriment,  feasting, 
and  rioting,  by  the  sanctity  of  approved  names  and  an  intennixture 
of  religious  performances.  With  many  the  bait  takes ;  but  most 
of  the  pious  have  discovered  the  snare,  and  have  guarded  tliem- 
selves  against  it.  At  this  festival  one  celebrated  Italian  singer 
fell  a  martyr  to  her  ambition — ^Madame  Malibran.  She  was  in- 
terred in  the  old  Collegiate  church,  where,  but  a  day  or  two  beibie, 
she  had  charmed  admiring  thousands  by  the  magic  of  her  voice. 

•  Thi*  effort  ww  to  Mine  good  pnrpoee.    The  eoUeetiOD  was  ebore  four  hondnd 
ffoands  elcriinfft  or  about  two  Ihoosand  doUan.    It  m  tluia  they  do  thafi  in  Engtaod. 
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^When  we  aimed  at  the  hotel  we  were  met  by  friends  to  con* 
duct  us  to  the  residence  of  Percival  Bunting,  Esquire,  son  of  the 
president  of  the  Conference,  where  we  lodged  during  our  stay  in 
Manchester.  From  this  gentleman  and  his  estimable  lady,  and 
their  respectire  family  connexions,  we  received  such  marks  of  at- 
tention and  kindness  as  will  always  embalm  their  memory  in  our 
affection.  Our  stay,  on  the  whole,  in  Manchester,  was  about  two 
weeks.  Our  intercourse  with  many  there,  ministers  and  laymen, 
was  of  the  most  gratifying  kind ;  and  the  numerous  manufacturing 
establishments  which  we  visited,  the  different  meetings  we  attend- 
ed, the  Tarious  edifices  and  institutions  we  examined,  were  all 
sources  of  great  interest.    Upon  these  I  cannot  dwell  in  detail. 

Mandiester  is  the  great  cotton  mart    All  over  the  town  and 
all  around  it,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  cotton- 
factories  abound.    Manchester  seems,  from  a  very  early  dale,  to 
have  been  a  manufacturing  town ;  but  its  principal  growth,  and 
the  growth  of  its  manufactures  and  trade,  have  been  mostly  since 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.    From  the  dose 
of  the  seventeenth  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  cotton-trade  had  nearly  doubled ;  but  this  was  still  small ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  1769  that  those  improvements  in  machinery 
which  have  been  the  making  of  the  cotton-trade  were  introduced, 
one  after  another,  by  Arkwright,  Hargreaves,  Crampton,  and  oth- 
ers.   Crampton  invented  the  mule-jenny  in  1779.    He,  like  most 
of  inventers,  died  in  poverty,  but  the  world  has  been  enriched  by 
his  genius.    These  and  other  improvements,  some  of  which  have 
been  introdyced  from  America,  have  had  a  tendency  to  change 
the  entire  character  of  the  manufacture.    Instead  of  spinning  and 
weaving  in  families,  in  a  domestic  way,  the  factory'System  was 
introduced.    Large  establishments  and  concentrated  operations 
onder  one  roof  were  the  result.    The  gain,  in  point  of  political 
economy,  has  been  immense ;  the  advantage  to  morals,  to  personal 
independence  and  happiness,  is  more  questionable. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  increase  of  this  trade  by 
the  following  statements. 

In  1629,  seven  millions  of  spindles  were  in  operation.  In  1835, 
eleven  millions,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  ninety.  In  1 800,  fifty^ix  millions  of  pounds  of  cotton  were 
imported  into  England*    In  1834,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five 
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miBtOBS,  six  bundrad  and  flighty-ibor  tbouMnd,  nine  handled  and 
mnety-^eren  poondB.  In  1835,  three  hundred  and  Ihiity  millicmi^ 
eight  hundred  and  twentj-nine  thoneand^  eight  hundred  andtkirtj* 
fiour  pounds. 

It  is  thonght  diat  sudi  arrangements  axe  now  piepaiing  as  wfll 
increase  the  number  of  hands  in  the  cotton^tEade  to  forty-fire 
thf^ffsnd  eight  hundred  and  fifty  more  than  the  present  number ; 
and  the  business  is  supposed  abeady  to  gire  support  to  one  mil* 
lion  five  hundred  thousand  persons.* 

We  went  into  one  factory  where  were  six  or  se?en  hundsed 
looms  in  one  room.  It  was  magmfioent  to  see  and  deafening  to 
hear.  It  was  lighted  by  a  succession  of  roofs  in  the  foUowing 
form  /\AA^  the  perpendicular  parts  of  wfaicb  were  aU  glass 
windows.  Thus,  by  standing  on  one  side  of  the  vast  xoGm,  yoa 
see  a  prafosion  of  light,  but  no  windows ;  but,  by  standing  im  the 
other  side,  jrou  aee  a  continual  succession  (rf  windows. 

In  addition  to  conon  cloth,  there  are  frctories  fiir  smaD  cotton* 
wares,  sudi  as  bobbins,  tapea,  dec,  with  very  cuzioos  machinery ; 
afiictory  for  the  Mackintosh  or  water-proof  cloth ;  for  the  In^* 
rubber  webbings,  dec,  dec ;  and  also  toij  extensiTe  silk  manup 
factories.  These,  howerer,  are  on  the  decline.  They  hardly 
found  themselTes  able  to  compete  with  the  Continent  in  this  trader 
notwithstanding  their  machinery  is  far  superior  to  that  of  die 
French  or  Italians;  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  difference  in  the 
price  of  labour  and  to  the  difference  in  the  climate. 

Manchester  ccmtains  about  one  hundred  and  tity  thousand  in- 
halntants ;  or,  if  you  include  Salford,  which  joins  it,  and  does;,  la 
fact,  form  a  part  of  it,  as  much  as  Southwark  is  a  part  of  London^ 
you  have  about  two  hundred  thousand;  or,  if  you  incbde  the 
whole  of  what  is  called  Manchester  parish,  which  contains  a  num- 
ber of  neighbouring  villages,  you  have  nearly  or  quite  three  hun- 
dred thousand.  I  make  these  different  statements  to  show  how 
many  different  and  seemingly  contradictory  accounts  may  be  giren 
•of  the  population  of  many  of  the  English  towns,  growing  out  of 
the  difference  in  the  extent  comprehended  in  the  estimate. 

In  our  way  to  SheffieM  we  stopped  one  night  at  Stockport, 
with  our  excellent  firiend  Rererend  F.  A.  West,  who  was  a  fel- 

•  The  1it0  difwtraiif  change  in  aibin  will  ondonbtadly  pot  t  grwt  dieck  upon  tteit 
•mnieseiti. 
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low-lodger  with  us  at  BinniDgham.  Stockport »  another  appen- 
dage of  the  Manchester  trade,  six  miles  distant,  containing  about 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  an  abundance  of  factories,  some  of 
which  are  very  large.  One  6f  them  has. in  one  room,  or  shedy  as 
they  call  them,  twelve  hundred  looms.  As  soon  as  one  is  outside 
of  Manchester,  where  he  can  look  off  at  a  distance,  his  first  im- 
pression is,  that  the  entire  environs  and  neighbouring  villages  are 
filled  with  monumental  tawersy  running  up  towards  the  clouds 
from  one  to  three  hundred  feet ;  but,  as  a  black  column  of  smoke 
is  rolling  from  the  top  of  them,  he  soon  perceives  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  manufactories.  They  are  built  thus  high,  partlj 
and  chiefly,  I  believe,  because  they  secure  in  this  way  a  better 
draught  and  a  more  perfect  combustion,  and  also  because  the 
smoke  is  carried  off  better  and  with  less  annoyance  in  the  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere.  There  is  also  some  pride  and  ambi- 
tion in  huikling  to  a  height  that  will  equal  or  outcap  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  distance  to  Sheffield  from  Manchester  is  thirty-eight  or 
forty  miles.  Our  route  was  over  what  is  called  Derbyshire  Peak^ 
and  Uirottgh  the  town  of  Castleton.  In  this  route  we  had  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  that  England  can  boast  of.  The  mountains, 
like  all  other  mountains  of  Great  Britain,  are  vnthout  trees,  and 
covered  with  heather  and  peat.  Over  their  bald  heads  the  road 
winds  its  course,  while  at  every  turn  the  romantic  vales,  and 
scattered  villages,  and  winding  streams  below,  present  new  and 
charming  aspects.  At  the  top  of  the  peak  we  passed  Mam  Tar^ 
or  the  shivering  moimtain,  which  receives  its  name  from  its  trem- 
bling occasionally.  The  secret  of  this  is,  the  mountain  is  com* 
posed  of  shale  uid  gritstone.  The  shale  is  decomposed  by  the 
frost  and  rain,  and,  as  the  mountain  is  nearly  perpendicular,  it 
falls  off  and  rolls  into  the  valley  below,  producing  a  great  noise, 
which  is  often  heard  at  some  distance.  Here  are  strong  indica- 
tions of  violent  convulsions  and  extraordinary  geological  changes. 
Marine  exuvue  are  found  here.  Mines  under  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet  from  the  surface,  ex* 
hibit  the  phenomenon  of  trees  found  entire ;  and  the  whole  shows 
that  a  part  of  the  mountain  has  fallen  off  and  covered  the  valley 
below.  We  passed  through  a  chasm  called  the  WinnetSy  a  con* 
traction,  as  is  supposed,  of  Windgatee^  because,  from  its  elevation 
67 
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and  the  peculiar  cooformatioa  oi  the  mountains,  the  wind  pteamem 
through  with  great  force. 

As  you  descend,  the  rale  of  Castleton  lies  before  yon ;  and  near 
the  bottom  is  the  lead  mine  called  Odin  (so  named  by  the  ancient 
Saxons,  who  also  wrought  this  mine).  It  is  a  rare  perpeodicnlar 
Tein,  the  top  of  which  is  in  the  shale,  but  the  ore  is  principally  in 
the  limestone.  It  is  worked  hmaontally  more  than  a  mile.  Tliis 
entire  region  is  peculiarly  rich  in  rare  minerals.  Here,  and  Aere 
ordyf  in  a  mountain  called  Win  Hill,  is  found  the  beautiful  fluor 
spar  called  blue  John.  We  found  at  a  shop  in  Castleton,  oppo- 
site to  the  inn  where  we  stopped,  numerous  superb  ornaments 
made  of  this  spar.  It  occurs  in  massy  crystallisations,  and  ex- 
hibits the  most  beautiful  and  rich  colours,  and  in  veins  that  seem 
wreathed  into  festoons  by  Nature  in  her  most  spcHtiTO  mood. 

Castleton  takes  its  name  fr(»n  PeTeril  Castle,  which  stands  on 
a  hill  near  by.  These  hills  and  mountains  are  also  full  d  eavenis, 
some  of  which  are  yery  remarkable ;  the  most  so  is  that  called 
PeaJCs  Hole.  We  did  not  enter  it,  as  our  stay  would  not  permit. 
The  description  of  it  is,  that  the  entrance  is  by  a  lofty  arch  ser- 
enty  feet  in  height  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span,  and 
the  length  of  the  first  hall  is  one  hundred  and  ei^ty  feet.  After 
passing  a  narrow  aperture,  part  of  the  way  by  water,  another  hall 
is  reached,  two  hundred  and  fifky  fcet  in  length,  two  hundred  in 
width,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  height  and  then  another, 
and  so  on,  to  the  distance,  in  the  whole,  <rf  two  thousand  two  him* 
dred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  Mitinnce.  The  whole  h  through  a 
limestone  formation,  with  frequent  specimens  of  calcareoas  epar* 
There  is  another  cayem,  called  the  DemTs  Hatt^  which  conducts 
you  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface.  Our  time  and  drcum- 
stances,  howerer,  forbade  our  spending  time  to  examine  these  won- 
derful curiosities. 

Our  ride  through  the  vale  and  along  the  Derwent  Water  was 
delightful ;  again  we  mounted  a  high  range  of  hills  and  another 
bleak  aspect  of  moors.  We  passed  the  region,  too,  where  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  for  a  long  time  confined,  and  a  part  of  the  do- 
mains of  the  Duke  of  Deronshire,  whose  almost  unbounded  wealth 
cannot  sustain  his  boundless  profligacy ;  and,  airiring  at  Sheffield 
in  the  afternoon,  we  took  lodgings,  according  to  previous  arrange- 
ment, vnth  Mr.  Henry  Longden,  son  of  him  of  the  same  name 
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whose  memoirs  are  so  fkyourably  known  in  the  United  States. 
With  this  kind  and  hospitable  &mily  we  spent  several  days,  and 
dirough  their  introduction  we  made  many  agreeable  acquaintances 
in  this  interesting  town;  among  others,  Mr.  John  Holland,  the 
author  of  the  life  of  Rer.  John  Summerfield,  and  the  poet  James 
Montgomery,  Esq.  With  Mr.  Montgomery  we  were  much  {leased. 
We  spent  an  evening  with  him,  and  had  his  company  also  from 
Sheffield  to  Manchester.  Mr.  Montgomery's  age  is  about  sixty- 
three  or  sixty-fire ;  under  the  common  size ;  his  hair  white  and 
head  bald  on  the  top ;  a  most  beautifully  turned  and  symmetrical 
forehead,  large  nose,  short  chin,  small  face,  and  a  laige,  floating 
blue  eye,  worthy,  certainly,  of  his  poetic  fame.  He  was  very  so- 
ciable, and  expressed  himself  on  a  variety  of  topics  with  much  ease. 
He  said,  in  writing  poetry,  he  knew  of  no  inspiration  but  what  was 
gained  by  close  thought  and  hard  study.  His  **  Pelican  Island,** 
he  said,  was  continually  floating  in  his  mind,  in  dim  and  undefined 
outlines,  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  he  could  get  no  satisfactory 
view  of  it,  until,  from  a  view  of  a  natural  landscape,  the  whole  burst 
upon  him  at  once  almost,  so  that  he  went  to  his  desk  ''  and  poured 
the  contents  of  his  inkstand  upon  the  papers 

Mr.  Montgomery  also  remarked  that  this  was  not  the  age  tA 
poetry ;  that  poets  and  poetry  were  at  a  great  discount.  The  age 
was  too  political,  too  commercial,  too  business-like,  and  too  pros- 
perous for  poetry.^  He  seems,  however,  to  write  still,  at  least 
some  short  and  fugitive  pieces,  in  proof  thai  neither  age  nor  the 
spirit  of  the  times  can  check  the  poetic  emotions  of  his  own  heart. 
His  poems  have  lately  been  collected  and  published  in  three  vol- 
umes, a  copy  of  which  he  presented  to  our  university. »  He  also 
presented  Mrs.  Fisk  witii  a  little  volume  of  poems,  accompanied 
by  a  manuscript  copy  of  an  original  poem  by  himself. 

Mr.  Montgomery  stands  very  high  in  Sheffiekl,  and  deservedly 
eo.  He  is  much  interested  in  the  missionary  cause,  in  schools, 
and  in  various  benevolent  institutions.  He  is  a  Moravian  in  his 
church  rekticHiship ;  but,  as  there  is  no  Moravian  society  in  Shef- 
fieM,  his  usual  practice  is  to  attend  the  established  church  once  a 
day,  and  once  at  the  Methodist  diapel.    For  many  years  Mr. 

*  Speakins  of  ABMrican  poalii  Ifr.  Ifontgoneiy  Mid  be  tfaoogfat  they  iQccMded  beat 
when  tliey  wrotar  Ammkmkfoetrjf;  whenitwMintpliedbytheaceDetaDdeTeQtaoftlialr 
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Montgomery  was  editor  of  the  Shefidd  Lris^  a  paper  that  was  de- 
Toted  to  the  cause  of  liberty ;  aod  so  free  was  the  editor  in  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments  of  the  ruling  powers -^nd  their  measures^ 
that  he  was  twice  imprisoned  at  York,  and  fined  fifty  pounds. 
These  were  such  political  offences  as,  at  the  present,  are  as  cuiienC 
as  the  periodicals  of  the  day.    This  fact,  more  than  anything^elae, 
shows  the  change  that  has  passed  oyer  the  British  naticm  vridun 
jthe  present  century.    The  Iris  has  been  out  of  Mr.  Montgomery's 
hands  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  degenerated  into  a  low  rad- 
ical paper ;  a  grade  of  politics  with  which  the  former  editor  has, 
I  believe,  no  sympathy.    Sheffield,  however,  as  well  as  Manches- 
ter and  Birmingham,  and  most  of  the  new  manufiictunng  towns, 
is  decidedly  whig  in  its  politics. 

The  great  business  of  Sheffield,  as  the  world  knows,  is  cutlery. 
Plating,  also,  and  the  best,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  is  carried  on 
here,  as  also  the  casting  of  stoves,  grated  and  hoUow-ware.  Steel 
making  is  also  a  great  branch  of  business  here.  We  went 
through  various  establislunents  in  these  diflferent  departments  of 
business.  i 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  therr  are  three  processes  by  which 
the  different  kinds  are  produced.  When  iron  is  baked^  blistered 
steel  is  the  result ;  by  repeated  casting,  oast  steel ;  and  by  re- 
peated and  thorough  weldings  or  kneadings,  shear  steel.  Steel 
is  beginning  to  be  made  in  the  United  States,  as  also  nciany  other 
of  the  Sheffield  products ;  and,  by  means  of  the  tariff  we  are  sup- 
planting many  of  these  products,  so  far  as  our  own  consumptioii 
is  concerned.  This  vnts  a  subject  of  complaint  among  the  produ- 
cers there,  and  one  gentleman  undertook  to  convince  me  that  ofur 
protecting  duties  were  all  wrong;  and,  if  they  must  be  peypetiiol^ 
so  doubtless  they  are,  except  in  such  peculiar  products  as  may 
be  necessary  for  a  nation's  defence  and  sujqport,  and  which  arp  li- 
able to  be  cut  off  by  international  wars ;  but  as  the  protection  ot 
our  iron  products,  as  well  as  some  others,  is  proposed  (Hily  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  call  out  and  make  fair  proof  of  the  resources  of 
our  coimtry,  I  did  not  feel  all  the  force  of  his  arguments,  espe* 
cially  as  I  could  not  but  think  they  all  had  in  them  a  large  mix* 
ture  of  self-interest. 

Mr.  Rodgers*s  knife,  razor,  ice,  manufactory  was  one  of  the 
greatest  interest  that  I  visited.    It  was  the  name  I  used  to  rpad 
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upon  my  penknife  in  my  boyhood,  and  thia  was  the  establishment 
where  it  was  made.  The  reputation  of  the  house  is  sustained,  I 
beliere,  and  their  trade  is  great  In  their  showroom  is  a  most 
splendid  display  of  wares  and  toys.  Among  the  latter  is  a  fac* 
simile  of  a  knife  presented  to  the  king,  haying  two  hundred  blades 
and  instruments  of  Tarious  kinds  attached  to  one  handle.  Another 
knife,  not  bigger  than  a  pheasant's  egg,  bad  seTenty-five  blades- 
There  are  a  great  many  Lilliputian  toys,  one  of  which,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  Mrs.  Fisk  had  presented  to  her,  sbout  half  an  inch  in 
length.  In  short,  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  perfection  of  art, 
let  him  Tisit  this  shop.  We  followed  through  the  rarious  sooms, 
from  the  first  rude  block  to  the  polished  knife ;  tibe  changes  are 
numerous. 

Many  of  the  workmen  in  the  ^leffield  business  are  very  dis* 
solute  in  these  tinoes  of  prosperity ;  they  work  only  about  half 
of  the  time,  and,  by  means  of  the  **  trades'  unions"  and  combina* 
tions,  they  control  their  masters  and  fix  their  own  wages.  This 
warfare  between  the  employers  and  the  employed  is  a  most  un* 
happy  one  to  all  parties*  If  the  master  does  not  submit,  he  is 
forsaken  by  his  hands,  and  his  contracts  must  fail.  If  the  labour* 
era  do  not  subiHt,  they  are  punidied  by  their  fellows  with  perse* 
cutton  and  personal  violence ;  and  all  tUs,  in  most  cases,  that  they 
may  hare  the  more  time  and  the  more  money  for  idleness  and 
rioting.  The  present  is  their  harvest;  a  change  of  times  will 
leare  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters,  and  the  result  may  be 
readily  foreseen. 

The  grinders  are  a  rough  as  well  as  a  short>liTed  race,  rarely 
exceeding  the  age  of  thirty-fire  years.  This  was  stated  especially 
of  a  class  of  grinders  who  occupy  successirely  positions  on  a 
stream  of  water  a  little  out  of  town.  An  invention  has  been  made 
to  protect  them  against  mhaling  the  grit  that  is  supposed  to  shorten 
their  days ;  but  they  said  among  themsehes,  in  Uiis  way  the  bu- 
siness will  be  overstocked  with  hands,  and  will,  of  course,  com- 
mand less  wages ;  with  the  motto,  therefore,  **  a  short  life  and  a 
moiry  one,"  they  discarded  the  aid,  work  on,  and  die  prematurely 
to  keep  the  businesi  good  I 

Sheffield  is  situated  in  a  valley,  and  the  site  itself  is  quite  un- 
even ;  this  inequality,  however,  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
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town,  and  the  icenery  around  is  very  fine.    It  has  a  popuktMi  of 
about  sixty  thousand. 

In  Sheffield  I  found  many  wann-hearted  and  devout  Christians ; 
indeed,  I  think  I  met  with  a  greater  number  of  troly  fenrent  and 
deeply  devoted  Christians  here  than  in  any  other  place  I  visited  in 
England.  No  Methodist  in  Sheffield  asked  toe  whether  I  thciugfat 
religious  revivals  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
With  these  they  are  very  familiar,  and  to  them  the  church  owes 
much  of  her  prosperity. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  societies  of  the  old  connexion,  the 
Kilhamites,  or  '^  New  Connexion,"  have  several  chapels,  and  so 
also  have  the  **  Primitive  Methodists,"  so  called ;  so  Aat,  taking 
the  whole,  there  is  probably  a  greater  influence  in  favour  of  the 
general  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  Wesleyans  in  Sheffield, 
according  to  the  population,  than  in  most  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

A  proprietory  school  is  about  to  be  established  here  of  a  high 
character,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists,  for  the  purposes 
of  general  education ;  the  first  of  the  kmd  in  the  connexion,  with 
the  exception  of  those  for  the  minister's  children  already  noticed. 
Should  these  schools  become  common  in  Great  Britain,  and  should 
they  add  to  these  a  grand  central  collegiate  institution,  it  would 
do  more  towards  establishing  their  societies  and  keeping  up  their 
characteristic  influence  as  a  denomination  than  any  other  step  they 
can  now  take. 

We  were  nearly  a  week  in  Sheffield,  and  saw  much  diat  I  can- 
not describe ;  for  I  find  I  am  swelling  my  volume  beyond  the 
limits  of  modern  journals ;  and,  as  there  is  a  fashion  in  all  things, 
if  I  am  unfashionably  long,  I  shall  be  counted  dull  and  uninter- 
esting for  this  if  for  no  other  cause. 

We  returned  to  Manchester  by  a  new  route,  over  another  sec- 
tion of  the  heights  and  moors,  which  was  quite  interesting,  although 
not  equal  to  the  '^  Peak."  During  a  few  more  days  of  delay  at 
Manchester,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  several  missionary 
meetings,  this  being  the  time  for  their  annual  visitation  by  the 
deputations  appointed  by  Conference.  These  missionary  efiorts 
are  generally  introduced  by  a  sermon ;  then,  in  the  week  following, 
^platform  meeting  is  got  up,  with  a  number  of  addresses,  and  fre- 
quently this  is  followed  up  by  a  missionary  tea.  In  this  way  the 
public  feeling  is  inspired  in  behalf  of  the  cause,  the  fruits  of  which 
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ire  ireceiVedy  not  meiely  in  the  ptfUic  collections  at  the  time,  but 
in  the  ailent  streams  that  are  flowing  in  through  the  year  by  means 
of  the  collectors,  who  go  rix>ut  and  call  on  the  indiTiduals  froQH 
whom  they  expect  to  receive  aid,  a^d  by  means  of  private  dona- 
tions,  yearly  subscriptions^  Ac»  . 

On  the  nineteenth  of  October  we  bade  fareweU  to  our  friends  at 
Manchester^  and  started  for  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  in  two 
hours ;  passed  in  our  way  a  natural  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a  large 
bog,  the  largest  we  had  seen,  called  CJiat  Moss.  It  is  five  miles 
wide  and  six  long,  and  at  is  said  to  be  thiity  feet  deep,  and  is  very 
wet  and  spongy.    The  railroad  passes  through  the  centre  of  it. 

We  passed  also  on  the  route  the  little  borough  of  Newton^ 
which,  before  the  Reform  Bill,  sent  two  members  to  parliament, 
although  there  did  not  appear  to  be  half  a  dozen  houses  in  the 
place,  while  the  large  town  of  Manchester  had  none.  With  such 
facts  respecting  the  old  representation,  is  it  not  strange  that  there 
should  have  been  a  single  opposer  to  the  Reform  Bill  ? 

We  found  the  tunnel  of  the  railroad^  as  we  enter  Liverpooli 
completed ;  Sy  ^hich  we  were  conducted  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  town  by  passing  two  miles  luidemeath  the  surface.  In  this 
way  all  annoyance  to  the  town  is  avoided ;  and,  what  is  of  more 
cimsequence  in  the  present  case,  a  hill  a#  perforated.  A  most 
beautiAiI  architectural  front  has  been  erected  at  the  termination  of 
Ae  railroad,  and  convenient  depots  prepared.  • 

We  took  lodgings  at  our  old  friend's,  Thomas  Sands,  Esq. 
Here  we  spent  a  few  days  in  preparing  for  our  departure,  during 
which  a  Sabbath  intervened,  and  I  preached  my  last  sermon  in  Eng* 
land.  And  it  may  be  in  place  here  to  remark,  that,  for  the  saAo 
length  of  time,  I  have  never  preached  with  so  little  satisfaction 
to  myself  as  during  my  stay  in  England.  This  I  attribute  tnainly 
to  two  causes.  My  health  in  England  has  been  generally  bad ; 
the  climate,  however  healthy  it  may  be  to  others,  is  wretchedly 
bad  for  me.  The  humidity  of  the  atmosphtre,  combined  with 
the  abundant  smoke,  seems  to  be  anything  but  salutary  for  weak 
lungs.  Another  cause  is  the  almost  entire  want  of  ventilation  in 
their  chapels.  They  are  very  much  afraid  of  the  air,  even  in  the 
warmest  of  the  weather.  Many  of  the  chapels  are  so  constructed, 
in  fsct,  that  they  cannot  be  ventilated  except  by  a  contrivance 
they  have  of  raising  one,  or,  at  the  ftrthest,  two  squares  in  a  win- 


dov ;  and  where  ihe^migkt  vestiUle  tbejfLtake  no  peine  to  do 
It.  Tbe  conseqnence  ie,  as  migbt  be  expected,  whh  crowded 
OpAgregmtione  a  man  with  weak  hnga  can  do  but  little.  The 
physical  effort  to  speak  so  a*  to  he  heaxd  reaets  upon  the  mindy 
apd  l^guage  and  ideas  fail  wilh  the  ^oioe. 

The  constraction  of  their  houeee,  also,  is  a  violatioa  of  all  &e 
approved  principles  of  acoustics.  The  pulpit  is  a  sentiy-box,  just 
about  hig  enough  to  bory  one  in  a  perpendicolar  posture  up  to  the 
Biddle ;  and  is  elevated  high  in  air,  with  the  altar,  and  frequently 
some  ^  free  sittings"  in  ^  rear ;  ao  that  il  is  in  adTaaoe  from  th^ 
end  of  the  chapel  about  one  fourth  of  the  distance  lowaids  the  op- 
posite end.  This  position,  with  a  high  oeiliog  to  help  on  the  em- 
hanrassment,  makes  the  whole  an  awkward  and  a  heavy  businese. 
The  tnUh  is,  they  have  been  so  accustomed  oUilbe  eastern  conti- 
nent to  houses  of  worship  constructed  for  anythbg  rather  than 
public  speaking,  that  even  when  they  buiki  fcnr  pubUc  qieaking 
their  old  habits  and  acquired  tastes  perpetuate  the  error.  JSappily 
for  us  in  the  United  States,  we  have  broken  away  from  Hds  error, 
however  many  new  ones  we  may  have  acquired. 

The  Methodist  chapels  are,  in  the  great  whole,  rented  in  slips 
10  fiunilies,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Methodist  churehes  ta'the  United  States;  all  have, however^  moce 
or  less  of  Jree  sUtingSf  and,  in  some  instances,  the«B  free  sittiiigs 
$xe  fenced  our  by  a  low  partition  from  the  cAti  parts  of  the  houses 
so  that  die  occupants  do  not  go  in  and  out  at  the  same  door  with 
the  others ;  nor  can  they  approach  the  ahar  without  passmg  out 
and  coming  in  another  way ;  yet  the  Eng^idi  have  no  pivjudice 
of  caste  !  All  this  sin  lies  st  the  door  of  Americans!  and  some 
in  England  are  sdiooling  us  most  stoudy  for  our  vncked  distmo> 
tiotts  1  If  we  have  sins,  we  are  cextamly  none  the  less  guilty  be- 
cause our  neighbours  have  sins  also ;  but  still  diere  might  be  some 
advantage  in  having  reprovers  to  whom  the  sentiment,**  Physician, 
heal  thyself;"  or  Htx  other,  "First  casttiie  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  thou  shalt  see  dearly  to  cast  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye,"  did  not  apply  with  so  much  emfdiasis. 

The  church  service  is  read  in  a  great  many  of  tbe  Mediodiat 
chqpels  in  the  principal  places  of  England  and  Ireland*  It  twm^ 
vriiere,  however,  seems  to  be  an  appendqie  that  does  not  belong 
to  the  system,  and  sits  awkvrardly  upon  it ;  it  is  David  in  Saul's 
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amour.  By  saying  this  I  mean  nothing  disrespectful  of  the 
church  service.  This  is  undoubtedly  good,  although  the  stereo- 
t]rped  praises  that  are  heaped  upon  it,  which  seem  to  forbid  any 
complaint  of  any  part  of  this  Tenerable  liturgy,  is  no  part  of  my 
creed.  It  undoubtedly  might  be  improyed  in  many  parts,  ttd  th^ 
Wesleyans  do  mbridge  it ;  but  a  greater  improrement,  after  a)lf 
would  be  for  them  to  omit  it  altogedier.  There  is  not  an  agree* 
ment  among  them  in  referenoe  to  it ;  and  I  noticed,  in  those 
churches  where  the  serrice  was  read,  the  attendance  was  limited 
compared  with  the  congregation  that  got  in  by  the  time  the  extem- 
pore services  commenced.  It  seems  toi>e  an  attempt  to  incorpo- 
rate parHaUt/  upon  a  system  something  redundant  and  foreign. 

The  last  Sabbath  erening  before  leaving  Liverpool  I  caUed  at 
the  church  of  Rev.  Mr.  M'Neal,  a  church  clergyman,  whose  zea], 
evangelical  sentiments,  4Uid  reputed  popular  talents  as  a  preacher 
had  given  him  much  celebri^.  We  found  the  house  thronged, 
and  could  only  get  a  standing  position  within  the  doipr^  where  we 
stayed  Imig  enough  to  ascertain  that,  whatever  merit  may  be  at- 
tached to  some  of  Mr.  M'Neal's  performances,  his  discourse  of 
that  evening  had  nothing  either  of  eloquence  or  logic  to  entitle  him 
to  the  character  of  a  great  preacher.  But  no  man  ehoold  be  judged 
by  one  discourse.  It  iq;>pear8,  however,  that  it  takes  much  less  tal- 
ents to  make  a  man  a  papular  preacher  in  the  established  church, 
if  he  (mly  adopt  a  wann  anid  an  evangelical  mode  of  preaching,  than 
it  does  out  of  the  establishment.  This  shows  the  strong  feeling 
in  fovour  of  the  national  church. 

Mr.  M^Neal  more  than  hinted  at  a  sentiment  that  is  getting 
quite  common  among  a  portion  of  those  clergymen  who  are  styled 
evangelical,  viz.,  the  doctrine  of  Christ s  personal  reign  upon  the 
earth.  This  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  vexy  extracndinary 
judgments,  that  will  destroy  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  not  to  be 
the  triumphs  of  grace  so  much  as  the  victories  achieved  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  a  destructive  power,  which  shall  purify  the  earth  by  de- 
populating it ;  and  then  the  Saviour  is  to  erect  his  temporal  and 
secular  Idbme  in  the  midst  of  the  few  in  whom  the  Son  of  man, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  find  faith  on  the  eaxth. 

This  period  is  thou^t  to  be  very  near.    Many  expect  to  live 
to  see  it;  and  one  clergyman  in  Bedfoidshirei  I  was  told  when 
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there,  had  said  he  expected  to  walk  ana  in  ann  with  the  Lend 
Jeeua  Christ.  This  eentiiiieiit  gires  a  peculiar  cast  to  the  religicHis 
character  and  preaching  of  those  who  embrace  it.  One  of  the  bad 
effects  is,  that,  to  a  great  extent,  it  cats  off  missioBary  effcnrts  oa 
(he  patt  of  its  adrocates.  Why  should  they  engage  in  an  emex^ 
prise  to  oonTort  the  world  when  they  neter  eaqpect  the  worid  to  be 
conrerted? 

Our  host  of  Manchesteri  with  his  honoured  father,  the  president 
of  the  Conference,  came  down  to  liverpool,  and  spent  the  last 
night  with  us  prerioos  to  our  embarking  ibr  Amftrira  The  inu 
ter,  with  our  hostess  ^of  LiTerpool  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, accompanied  us  to  the  ship^  and  showed  us  all  the  kind  atten- 
tion we  could  desire  at  our  departure.  A  moumful  pleasure  made 
up  the  feelings  of  that  moinii^.  It  was  a  matter  of  joy  that  we 
were  about  to  embark  for  our  much4o?ed  country  and  home,  bos 
it  was  painful  to  pait  from  friends  whose  fiices  we  eipected  to  see 
no  more;  bul  they  will  lire  in  our  memory  and  in  our  aflections. 

England  has  disappomted  me  in  some  respesis,  and  yet  I  can 
hardly  tell  why.  Not  a  single  feature  had  I  imagined  winch  I 
have  not  found,  except,  perhaps,  she  is  more  coM,  more  selfidi, 
and  more  conceited  than  I  had  imagined ;  and  yet  die  is  warm, 
and  liberal,  and  of  great  moral  worth.  If  these  statements  are 
paradoxical,  I  cannot  help  it  I  draw  the  chaneter  as  it  appetfs. 
If  you  want  to  excite  a  whole  nation  for  sonw  real  or  imaginary 
wrong,  a  better  subject  than  £ngland  cannot  be  found ;  and  yet» 
if  she  is  invited  to  lake  the  stranger  by  the  hand,  the  motioo  is  re- 
luctant, and  the  touch  is  cold  and  feeble.  She  has  heat,  but  it  re* 
quires  strong  friction  to  call  it  out ;  besides,  it  is  more  of  a  social 
than  indiridual  heat ;  her  combustibility  is  less  like  her  oum  bitu* 
minous  coal,  and  more  like  our  anthraciie.'  She  bums  best  in 
masses  and  in  a  strong  draught ;  but»  when  once  ignited,  the  heat 
is  intense. 

I  speak  of  selfishness  and  libsrdliiy^  because  these  seem  to  nse 
to  be  strangely  mixed  in  the  English  character.  If  tbe  income- 
nience  and  labour  be  indirect,  and  the  proper  occasion  presents, 
the  English  are  liberal,  they  are  mun^tteiU;  but  if  the  labour  and 
sacrifice  be  direct  and  immediate,  they  unU  not  he  hoikered.  They 
do  noble  things  in  a  noble  way.  Of  course  I  speak  oC  gener^ 
character  and  national  tendencies.    Th^re  are  indindual  except 
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tkuit ;  and  ?ital  godliness,  with  other  influences,  greatly  modify 
Uiese  national  tendencies.* 

The  foreigner  w^dd  not  hesitate  to  accoid  to  SSngland  a  high 
tank ;  possibly  some  might  be  wiUing  to  say,  taking  her  all  in  all, 
the  highest  rank  of  moral  and  physical  worth ;  but  he  woal4 
choose  to  do  it  Tihmtarily,  without  promptfaig  or  demand  on  the 
part  of  her  wht  is  to  be  commended.  It  Yexes  him  that  she  elaim$ 
it;  that  she  has  found  out,  at  least,  all  her  own  exceUencee^  and 
prises  them  quite  up  to  their  real  yalue,  and  demands  of  etery 
stranger,  as  her  rights  that  he  should  sign  the  Terdict.  And  it 
Teies  him  more  that,  while  she  blasons  her  own  excellences  upon 
her  crest,  and  publicly  adrertises  them  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
she  wiU  not  own  her  faults;  and  it  Texes  him  most  of  all,  that,  not 
content  with  her  own  fame,  she  tries  on  all  occasions  to  make  him 
feel  his  imferiority. 

But,  ^'  England,  wKh  all  thgr  fituhs,  I  lore''  and  honour  **  thee  still.** 
Shores  of  Albion,  farewell !  Friendl  of  England,  farewell !  We 
meet  no  more  till  we  meet  abore. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  take  passage  in  our  old  and  tried  see- 
boat,  the  Roscoe,  with  our  oki  and  tried  commander,  Captain  De- 
lano. We  had  also  a  kind,  and,  on  the  whole,  Teiy  pleasant  comf- 
pany  of  cabin  passengers.  Our  Toyage,  as  the  return  Toyagea 
generally  are,  was  some  days  longer  than  our  passage  out,  extend- 
ing, firom  wharf  to  wharf,  to  twenty-nine  days.  Our  seasickness, 
howefer,  was  not  so  excessire ;  not  that  either  Mrs.  Fisk  or  my- 
self got  onrer  the  disease ;  I  was  as  sick  the  last  day  but  one  as  I 
had  been  at  any  period  of  the  Toyage ;  but  there  were  intervals  of 
comfortaUe  days,  and  the  system  was  not  so  deranged  and  pros 
trated  as  in  our  outward-bound  Toyage.  I  will  not,  however, 
dwell  <»  this  subject ;  it  is  over,  and  it  must  be  a  strong  caD  to 
induce  me  t6  try  it  again. 

As  my  journal  has  been  swelled  beyond  my  original  design,  I 
will  take  up  no  more  time  or  paper  with  reflections  and  comments, 
although  much  might  be  said  that,  perhaps,  under  other  circum- 

■ 

«  I  liiTe  iMMm  to  acknowledfe  EngUdi  and  Iiith  Ubenlity,  m  thej  gav*  me  aboot 
two  thonmid  dolkn  fo  osr  mirenitf ,  inchidmf  %  doBation  of  valiiaUe  books  frosi  tho 
Confomice  woith  one  hoiidrod  poonda  iMing.  To  thia  I  oaght  to  add  a  baonttliil 
coUeetMn  of  plants  and  nineiala  by  Ro? .  R  Kb*  aant  ainea  I  loft,  and  woith,  pailiapa, 
010  hundred  pounda  ttexlinf . 


